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Foreword 


f you  visit  one  of  the  large  training  camps 
today — Cantonment  or  National  Guard — 
you  will  find  at  the  center  of  it  a library; 
an  attractive  building,  with  a collection  of 
ten  or  fifteen  thousand  books,  and  accom- 
modations for  nearly  two  hundred 
readers.  It  is  a cheerful  building,  an  in- 
viting building,  amply  lighted  by  day. 
brightly  lighted  by  night,  well  warmed  in  the  chilly  season,  some- 
times with  the  addition  of  an  open  fire — well  aired  in  every 
season.  The  books  are  readable  books,  and  they  are  on  open 
shelves,  directly  accessible,  without  formality.  They  may  be 
freely  used  on  the  premises — freely  taken  for  reading  else- 
where on  being  properly  charged. 

And  if  you  enter  a Y.  M.  C.  A.  hut  or  Knights  of  Columbus 
building  you  will  see  other  shelves  of  the  same  sort  of  books — 
subsidiary  collections  supplied  from  the  central  library — which 
similarly  may  be  read  or  freely  drawn  for  reading  in  mess  hall 
or  barrack.  You  may  even  find  such  subsidiary  collections  in 
the  mess  halls  or  barracks  themselves.  You  will  find  them  in 
the  Base  Hospitals  and  the  Convalescent  Houses.  And  in  the 
Y huts  you  will  find  magazines  and  newspapers;  the  magazines 
a profusion  of  recent  issues  which  are  yielded  by  the  one-cent 
mailing  provision,  but  also  at  the  main  library  some  thirty, 

* From  an  address  delivered  before  the  General  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  Hot  Springs,  May  7,  1918. 


carefully  selected,  which  are  regularly  subscribed  for.  Tons  of 
the  former  come  to  each  camp  weekly  and  are  distributed  among 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  other  unit  buildings.  And  there  are  many 
newspapers — a number  contributed  from  the  men’s  home  towns,  as 
well  as  a few  subscribed  for  of  the  leading  metropolitan  dailies — 
representing  the  most  recent  news  and  the  larger  trend  of  events. 

The  main  library  has  many  of  the  features  of  an  enterprising 
municipal  library  utilizing  an  opportunity  such  as  the  present. 
Its  shelves  contain  not  merely  general  and  recreative  reading 
but  reference  books,  books  about  the  war,  of  course,  but  also 
books  on  the  technique  of  war — and  the  variety  of  the  technical 
subjects  treated  is  remarkable.  Upon  the  walls  are  maps,  charts, 
posters.  Uniformed  attendants  are  in  evidence,  administering 
and  serving  the  collection.  Among  them,  on  the  responsible 
staff,  are  trained  librarians — the  most  of  them  men,  but  in  some 
camps  women  also,  and  the  proportion  of  women  now  enlarging 
rapidly.  These  attendants  bear  upon  their  uniforms  as  the 
building  does  upon  its  face  the  insignia  of  the  A.  L.  A. — Ameri- 
can Library  Association. 

Of  readers  there  is  never  a lack  even  during  the  hours  of  mili- 
tary drill;  but  after  these  hours  are  completed — that  is  from 
5:30  onward,  and  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  and 
Sundays,  when  the  men  are  free  from  duty,  the  room  is  crowded. 
And  the  readers  are  officers  as  well  as  privates.  They  mingle 
here  as  individuals — without  military  distinctions,  without  the 
formality  even  of  salute.  There  are  other  buildings  also  where 
they  mingle  similarly — the  Hostess  Houses,  and  if  the  officers 
choose,  the  Y and  K.  of  C.  buildings.  But  this  is  the  only  build- 
ing which  offers  them  the  unique  combination  of  a collection  of 
books,  expert  service  of  them,  comfortable  chairs,  and  quiet. 
“Your  shelves  are  godsends,”  declared  a private  to  the  librarian 
at  Camp  Devens.  “This  is  the  one  place  in  Camp  where  one 
may  read  and — dream.” 

Such  a place  and  such  privileges  at  every  one  of  the  32  main 
Cantonments  and  National  Guard  Camps,  and  at  four  additional 
large  training  camps  not  so  classed:  the  camp  at  Fort  Ogle- 
thorpe (Chickamauga  Park),  Georgia,  with  provision  for  20,000 
at  a time  for  the  medical  service  alone;  that  at  Camp  Johnston, 
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Florida,  for  the  training  of  20,000  men  in  the  Quartermasters’ 
Corps;  that  at  Kelly  Field,  Texas,  with  30,000  men  training  for 
aviation,  and  that  at  Great  Lakes,  where  so  many  are  in  train- 
ing for  the  Naval  Service. 

But  this  is  only  part  of  the  story.  Besides  these  major 
posts,  there  are  numerous  smaller  ones  where  also,  though  not 
in  a distinctive  library  building,  you  will  find  collections  of 
books  served  through  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  other  agencies,  or  the 
army  or  navy  chaplains.  There  are  over  300  such  posts  already 
served,  and  others  are  being  added  rapidly.  They  reach  even  as 
far  as  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  Haiti,  San  Domingo,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Canal  Zone  and  Hawaii,  every  point,  as  we  can  ascer- 
tain it,' occupied  by  a military  or  naval  force  of  the  United 
States.  A service  is  being  organized  for  the  thousands  of  men 
at  the  Mexican  border;  there  is  a service  under  an  A.  L.  A. 
librarian  at  the  great  embarkation  camp — -Camp  Merritt,  at 
Tenafly,  New  Jersey;  and  another  is  being  organized  at  another 
such  camp — the  rehabilitated  Camp  Mills,  on  Long  Island. 
There  is  a service  to  numerous  vessels  of  war  issuing  from 
Boston,  New  York  and  other  ports.  And  at  Hoboken  and  New- 
port News  there  is  a service  direct  to  the  transports;  a service 
which  included  collections  of  books  to  be  read  on  the  voyage  and 
carried  on  into  the  camps  in  England  and  France.  The  well- 
equipped  Dispatch  Offices  at  these  places  are,  in  addition,  ship- 
ping from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  volumes  a week  specifically 
destined  for  use  “overseas;”  in  the  five  great  naval  bases  main- 
tained by  our  Government  there,  in  the  numerous  training  camps 
in  England  and  France,  and  immediately  behind  the  fighting 
line.  These  shipments  are  cargo  shipments.  As  such  thejr 
come  into  competition  with  other  commodities  admittedly  ur- 
gent: ordnance,  munitions  of  war,  foodstuffs.  Yet  General  Per- 
shing demanded  space  for  them — 50  tons  a month — as  also 
having  a claim  of  urgency.  Fifty  tons  a month  means  nearly 
100,000  books  each  month. 

If,  visiting  a camp  library,  you  should  ask  for  a list  of  the 
books  issued  on  a given  day  you  would  find  some  surprise.  I 
have  before  me  a typical  such  list.  It  leads  off  with  Sullivan’s 
American  business  law,  followed  by  Moss’  Applied  Miner  Tac- 


tics  and  Barker’s  Red  Cross  in  France.  Next  come  five  volumes 
on  physics,  four  on  electricity,  two  on  chemistry,  one  on  phys- 
iology, three  on  aviation,  one  on  military  signaling,  one  on 
agriculture,  three  on  motors,  ten — including  Gerard  and  Gibson 
— on  the  war  itself.  Among  the  other  miscellaneous  titles  are 
Kipling’s  Departmental  Ditties,  Service’s  Rhymes  of  a Red 
Cross  Man,  Taylor’s  Practical  Stage  Directing,  a Life  of  Grant, 
a history  of  Missionaries  and— -The  Iliad  of  Homer ! And  the 
fiction  which  forms  half  the  list  (less  than  it  would  at  an  ordi- 
nary library)  is  by  no  means  negligible  in  quality;  for  it  in- 
cludes at  least,  Doyle,  Fox,  Wister,  Conrad,  Locke,  London,  Poe, 
Dumas  and  Mark  Twain.  For  the  matter  of  that  the  actual 
selection  of  fiction  in  the  Camp  Libraries  is  of  a higher  grade 
than  that  in  the  average  public  library. 

At  one  typical  camp  a single  day’s  circulation  included  books 
on  the  following:  French  history,  mechanics,  topography  and 
strategy  in  war,  self  propelled  vehicles,  hand  .grenades,  field  en- 
trenchments, bridges,  chemistry,  physics,  astronomy,  hydraulics, 
electricity,  mediaeval  history,  calculus,  civil  engineering,  geog- 
raphy, American  history,  surveying,  materials  of  construction, 
general  history,  masonry,  concrete.  About  three-fourths  of  the 
books  taken  out  were  non-fiction. 

A singular  phenomenon  indeed.  What  is  the  explanation  of 
it?  No  previous  war  has  furnished  it  or  anything  resembling 
it.  But  no  previous  war  has  seen  any  such  provision. 

The  Civil  War  was  fought  with  the  old-time  instruments,  by 
the  old-time  methods.  This  war  has  introduced  novel  instru- 
ments and  quite  novel  methods.  It  is,  in  fact,  a war  of  mechan- 
ism and  of  exact  science;  the  mechanism  is  intricate  and  the 
science  extends  not  merely  to  the  ordnance  but  to  every  factor 
of  organization,  transportation,  sanitation,  equipment,  supply. 
It  is  a war  of  engineering;  it  is  a war  of  chemistry;  it  is  a war 
of  physics ; it  is  a war  of  dynamics.  It  is  a war  of  hygiene, 
down  to  the  minutest  values.  The  science  of  it  involves  not 
merely  vast  ingenuity  in  the  creation  of  offensives,  but  an  even 
more  anxious  study  and  creation  of  defensives. 


You  might  suppose  this  need  to  concern  only  the  officers. 
That  would  be  your  mistake;  branches  of  it  may  concern  even 
the  privates;  and  if  they  don’t  concern  them  as  a part  of  their 
military  duties  they  are  bound  to  interest  them  as  individuals, 
with  an  avid  curiosity  to  learn  all  about  the  mechanism  which 
they  are  aiding  to  operate. 

In  the  Quartermaster’s  camp  at  Johnston  there  are  a thousand 
such  subjects  taught;  from  ordinary  clerical  work  up  to  the  most 
technical  problems  of  transportation  and  terminal  systems.  Even 
the  most  ordinary  of  them — cookery,  laundry  work,  carpentry, 
horseshoeing,  may  benefit  by  the  use  of  books.  And  the  demand 
for  books  from  this  camp — the  actual  demands,  not  the  mere 
theory  of  supply — have  included  hundreds  of  technical  books 
running  into  even  elaborate  treatises. 

A field  of  service  is  just  developing — the  service  overseas.  It 
may  prove  the  most  vital  service  of  all.  It  will  not  be,  as  here, 
a service  of  preparation,  for  the  men  it  reaches  will  already  have 
been  prepared;  but  it  will  be  a service  of  prevention  from  many 
a risk — of  homesickness,  loneliness  and  temptation;  and  it  will 
be  a remedial  service.  It  may  reach,  as  does  the  British,  the 
men  actually  in  the  trenches;  but  its  larger  volume  will  be  to 
them  in  the  intervals  between  their  calls  to  the  trenches;  it  will 
reach  them  in  the  reserve  and  (final)  training  camps  behind  the 
lines;  and  it  will  reach  them  in  the  hospitals,  for  the  American 
Red  Cross  is  now  definitely  assigning  a portion  of  its  own  cargo 
concession  to  the  material  we  are  to  furnish.  It  will  reach  the 
vessels  of  our  expeditionary  fleet,  as  they  come  into  the  naval 
bases  of  their  lonely  patrols.  And  it  will  reach — in  this  case 
with  even  technical  books — the  large  staffs  of  operatives  who 
are  to  man  the  Ordnance  Depots  and  other  such  establishments 
which  our  Government  is  itself  creating  abroad. 

Except  in  these  latter,  the  needs  abroad  will  be  far  less  tech- 
nical than  in  our  camps  here,  and  much  less  varied.  But  they 
will  be  far  more  poignant.  For  the  men  here  are  as  a rule 
neither  suffering  nor  yearning.  Abroad  vast  numbers  of  them 
will  both  suffer  and  yearn.  And  we  know— not  from  theory  but 
from  the  actual  experience  of  the  British — that  in  their  many 
hours  between  the  calls  to  the  trenches  or  when  shattered  bv 


service  in  them — they  will  want  books.  They  won’t  want  tech- 
nical books  or  war  books,  nor  as  a rule  the  literature  of  knowl- 
edge at  all,  except  as  it  may  deal  with  the  countries  and  peoples 
in  which  their  interest  has  been  newly  awakened.  But  what 
they  will  assuredly  want  will  be  the  literature  of  the  imagination 
and  the  deeper  feeling;  romance,  poetry,  the  drama;  and  the 
entire  group  in  literature  which  deals  with  the  fundamental  in 
life,  death,  and  duty.  It  may  never  have  concerned  them  be- 
fore; but  the  problem  hasn’t.  Now  it  does.  They  are  face  to 
face  with  it  in  heroic,  in  hideous,  in  perplexing  forms.  For  the 
first  time,  perhaps,  they  will  begin  not  merely  to  feel  it  but 
to  think  upon  it.  And  the  British  Tommy  who,  after  a fierce 
and  bloody  “advance,”  declared  he  must  have  something  to  read 
which  dealt  with  “the  eternal  things”  was  but  expressing  the 
average  need  in  such  a crisis. 

I hope  I have  made  clear  that  besides  its  preventive  and 
remedial  values  for  the  men  as  human  beings,  this  service  has 
a direct  value  in  their  military  training,  and  in  many  cases  a 
possibly  lasting  value  to  them  as  individuals  in  their  subsequent 
vocations  and  civic  relations ; that,  in  short  its  effect  may  be, 
as  we  briefly  express  it,  to  make  better  men  of  the  soldiers  as 
well  as  to  make  better  soldiers  of  the  men. 


Herbert  Putnam 


General  Director. 
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Washington,  D.  C. 
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. CAMP  LIBRARY  V 1'  THE  GREAT  LAKES  NAVAL  TRAINING  STATION 


The  War  Service 

of  the 

Library  Association 

he  social  side  of  the  Great  War  presents 
some  new  topics  which  certainly  were 
not  prominent  in  previous  conflicts.  One 
of  these  is  the  provision  of  food  for  the 
minds  of  the  fighting  men.  Previous  wars 
had  shown  us  how  to  equip  and  admin- 
ister commissary  departments  and  can- 
teens, but  they  taught  us  little  of  present- 
day  value  as  to  what  the  men  now  called  to  the  colors  would  need 
in  the  way  of  literary  or  intellectual  equipment. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Lockwood,  a Civil  War  veteran,  says  that  he  can  re- 
call no  incident  of  books  being  available  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
’6 0’s  with  the  exception  of  the  few  which  were  sent  to  hospitals 
in  or  near  Washington  and  in  a few  of  the  Northern  cities.  The 
men  relied  almost  entirely  on  Harper’s  and  Frank  Leslie’s 
Weekly;  but  in  addition  to  these  magazines  they  longed  for  in- 
teresting books  to  read.  Major  George  Haven  Putnam  in  a 
recent  address  in  New  York  City  said  that  two  English  gram- 
mars were  eagerly  read  and  passed  along  among  the  men  shut  up 
in  Libby  prison. 

More  fortunate  were  the  Connecticut  regiments,  where  libraries 
were  a part  of  the  regimental  equipment.  These  libraries  by 
July,  1862,  numbered  1284  volumes  and  5450  magazines,  shelved 
and  locked  in  strong  portable  cases  with  a written  catalogue  and 
proper  regimental  labels.  The  books  were  on  a great  variety  of 
subjects  and  were  of  good  quality.  They  were  in  charge  of 
Professor  Francis  Wayland  who  purchased  some  250  of  the  latest 
books  so  as  to  make  sure  of  having  up-to-date  material  in  the 
collection. 

“It  is  the  most  convenient  thing  imaginable,”  wrote  Chaplain 
Hall  of  the  Tenth  Connecticut  Volunteers.  “I  have  constructed 
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a long  writing-desk,  on  which  I place  all  the  papers  which  you 
so  kindly  furnish  me;  at  the  end  of  the  desk  is  my  library  of 
books.  You  will  always  find  from  ten  to  fifty  men  in  the  tent, 
reading  and  writing.  The  library  is  just  the  thing  needed.  The 
books  are  well  assorted,  and  entertaining.” 

‘‘The  nicely-seleeted  stock  was  gone  in  two  hours  after  I had 
opened  the  box,”  wrote  Chaplain  Morris  of  the  Eighth  Connec- 
ticut Volunteers.  ‘‘Since  that  time,  the  delivery  and  return  of 
books  has  occupied  several  hours  a day.  Dickens  has  a great 
run.  The  tales  of  Miss  Edgeworth  and  T.  S.  Arthur  are  very 
popular.  The  Army  and  Navy  Melodies  are  hailed  with  delight, 
and  ‘the  boys’  are  singing  right  merrily  almost  every  night.  Day 
before  yesterday,  I received  a box  of  pamphlets  from  the  Com- 
mission. There  were  half  a dozen  men  ready  to  open  the  box, 
and  twenty  more  at  hand  to  superintend  the  process  and  share 
the  contents.  The  demand  for  reading  is  four  times  the  supply.” 

But  the  methods  of  warfare  have  been  revolutionized  and 
more  is  expected  of  the  soldiers  of  today  than  of  their  fathers. 
Innumerable  technical  subjects  must  be  studied;  highly  special- 
ized branches  must  be  mastered.  Books  must  be  within  reach. 
Not  only  do  the  students  in  khaki  call  for  more  than  did  the  old 
soldiers  in  blue  and  gray,  but  more  is  demanded  of  them  in 
return. 

“The  training  camp  of  today  is  not  essentially  different  from 
a big  university,”  Mr.  Raymond  B.  Fosdick  tells  us.  “The  fel- 
lows work  and  study  a good  deal  harder  in  the  training  camps 
than  they  would  in  a university.  This  war  is  a highly  specialized 
affair.  It’s  a modern  science  which  the  men  must  learn  by 
studious  application  to  the  problems  of  drill  and  trench.  They 
acquire  the  habit  of  study,  of  application,  in  the  training  camp 
of  today.” 

A camp  librarian  recently  told  me  a story  that  bears  out  the 
comparison  and  contrast  between  a camp  and  a university.  A 
young  reserve  officer  on  returning  a book  to  the  camp  library 
remarked  that  it  was  the  first  book  he  had  read  in  four  years. 
When  asked  what  he  had  been  doing  in  that  period,  he  replied: 
“Going  to  the  University  of  Mississippi.” 
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Life  in  the  camps  and  cantonments  lacks  many  of  the  pleasures 
or  diversions  to  which  the  average  new-coming  soldier  has  been 
accustomed.  To  a great  extent  the  cantonments  are  isolated, 
and  sometimes  far  distant  from  the  home  states  of  the  troops 
there  assembled.  To  take  away  some  of  the  dreariness  of  this 
isolation,  varied  provision  has  been  made  for  the  leisure  hours 
of  the  boys  in  khaki.  A novel  and  effective  effort  along  this  line 
has  been  the  establishment  of  the  American  Library  Association 
Camp  Libraries. 

Upon  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  A.  L.  A.  appointed  a War  Service  Committee  which 
made  its  first  report  at  the  annual  conference  of  the  Library 
Association  at  Louisville  in  June.  The  committee  was  at  that 
time  further  organized  and  its  work  formulated.  Sub-committees 
on  finance,  publicity,  and  book  collecting  (among  others)  were 
appointed. 

On  learning  of  these  plans,  the  Commission  on  Training  Camp 
Activities  by  an  unanimous  vote  invited  the  A.  L.  A.  to  assume 
the  responsibility  for  providing  adequate  library  facilities  in  the 
camps  and  cantonments.  It  seemed  natural  to  ask  the  Associa- 
tion to  handle  this  problem  for  the  government  because  as  an 
organization  it  could  call  to  its  services  the  necessary  trained  help. 

The  Secretary  of  War  having  appointed  ten  nationally  known 
men  and  women  as  a Library  War  Council  to  aid  in  an  appeal 
for  funds,  it  was  decided  to  raise  by  private  subscription  a million 
dollars  with  which  to  carry  on  the  work.  It  was  felt  that  this 
was  the  least  amount  for  which  the  needed  buildings  could  be 
erected,  equipped  and  administered,  the  soldiers  supplied  at  the 
front,  in  the  field,  in  cantonments  and  training  camps,  and  on 
board  the  troop  ships. 

The  financial  campaign  was  successful  in  raising  the  money 
asked  for — and  half  as  much  again.  A campaign  for  books  was 
conducted  at  the  same  time  as  the  campaign  for  funds,  result- 
ing in  the  receipt  of  over  200,000  volumes  for  immediate  service. 
These  were  collected  at  central  points  and  delivered,  either  at 
the  camps  or  at  designated  depots  for  transportation  abroad. 
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It  was  planned  to  use  the  funds  largely  for  books  of  a serious 
nature,  as  it  was  anticipated  that  the  lighter  books  would  be 
largely  supplied  by  gift.  The  campaign  for  books  was  to  con- 
tinue as  long  as  the  war  lasted,  as  would  also  the  need  for  funds 
if  the  war  were  to  last  as  long  as  some  people  predict.  The 
Carnegie  Corporation  made  a grant  of  $10,000  for  each  of  the 
proposed  thirty-two  camp  libraries,  and  a similar  sum  was  re- 
ceived from  another  source  for  a library  building  at  the  Great 
Lakes  Naval  Training  Station. 


Administration  and  Personnel 

In  October,  at  the  request  of  the  War  Service  Committee  of 
the  American  Library  Association,  Dr.  Herbert  Putnam,  Libra- 
rian of  Congress,  took  over  the  direction  and  control  of  the  War 
Service  work.  Headquarters  were  established  in  the  Library  of 
Congress.  Plere  there  is  competent  oversight  of  the  work  at  the 
camps,  careful  administration  of  the  Fund,  with  a scrutinizing 
accounting  of  all  expenditures.  Prompt  attention  is  paid  to  the 
needs  and  opportunities  for  service  as  reported  by  the  librarians 
in  charge  at  the  camps.  Considerate  attention  is  paid  to  the 
relations  with  other  organizations  and  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment service.  An  earnest  appeal  for  material  is  being  sent  out 
and  its  distribution  properly  looked  after.  The  headquarters 
also  serve  as  a clearing  house  for  information,  experiences  of 
camp  librarians,  and  a place  for  conferences  between  workers 
themselves. 

An  earnest  and  successful  effort  has  been  made  to  keep  ad- 
ministrative expenses  down  to  a minimum.  Every  dollar  saved 
means  another  book  bought.  The  headquarters  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  are  supplied  without  cost  to  the  Fund.  The  per- 
sonnel consists  largely  of  volunteers.  Much  of  the  assembling 
and  despatching  of  material  at  local  points  is  done  by  the  local 
librarians,  volunteering  for  this  special  war  service.  Expensive 
formalities  in  the  way  of  complicated  classification  and  catalog- 
ing have  been  avoided;  only  such  as  are  deemed  necessary  is 
done  at  the  Library  of  Congress  before  the  books  are  sent  to  the 
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Delivery  desk,  showing  charging  and  return  counters 


MAGAZINES  AND  NEWSPAPERS  ARE  POPULAR  IN  THE  CAMP  LIBRARIES 


THE  CAMP  LIBRARIAN 


camps.  There  is  ordinarily  no  catalogue  record  of  fiction.  Non- 
fiction, which  represents  the  expenditure  of  much  money,  is  being 
roughly  classified,  just  enough  to  bring  the  large  groups  of 
kindred  books  together.  The  charging  system  used  is  so  simple 
that  the  men  themselves  can  charge  the  books  they  take  out. 

At  Camp  Devens  the  outside  front  cover  of  the  book  is  treated 
with  white  shellac,  thinned  with  wood  alcohol.  This  treatment 
protects  the  label  on  the  outside  of  the  book  and  keeps  the  cover 
clean.  In  a book  pocket,  pasted  in  the  inside  of  the  back  cover, 
is  a “book  card”  bearing  author  and  title  for  fiction,  with  the 
class  number  added  for  non-fiction.  Blue  book  cards  are  found 
to  be  good  in  dusty  camps. 

Many  varieties  of  book-plates  for  the  outside  of  the  volumes 
as  well  as  for  use  on  the  inside  of  the  front  cover  are  used. 
Marking  the  source  of  gifts  has  more  than  a sentimental  value. 

Two  months’  resident  service  was  asked  of  the  library  organ- 
izers. For  this  work  men  were  lent  by  their  library  trustees, 
given  leave  with  pay,  their  expenses  being  met  by  the  Association. 
A number  of  high-grade  men  were  secured  for  this  form  of 
service. 


The  Camp  Librarian 

Some  of  the  camp  librarians  are  volunteers;  others  are  paid 
a small  salary, — $1,200  per  year,  in  addition  to  subsistence, — 
an  amount  less  than  a second  lieutenant  receives.  There  is  also 
a paid  assistant  provided  with  subsistence.  Some  provision  is 
likewise  made  for  janitor  service  and  the  expenses  of  the  local 
volunteers,  making  a total  cost  of  about  $250  per  month  for  each 
camp  library.  Multiplying  this  by  thirty-one  brings  the  amount 
up  to  about  $8,000  per  month,  less  than  $100,000  per  year  for 
this  branch  of  the  service. 

Although  the  work  has  been  simplified  as  far  as  possible  at 
headquarters,  additional  men  are  still  needed  for  this  Camp 
Library  service,  since  the  employment  of  women  is  not  permitted 
by  the  rules  of  the  War  Department.  Women  are,  however,  per- 
mitted to  do  volunteer  work  in  connection  with  library  service. 
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Where  the  camp  is  adjacent  to  a town  the  supervision  of  the 
camp  library  has  in  some  cases  been  entrusted  to  the  woman 
who  is  chief  librarian  of  the  local  public  library.  Women  libra- 
rians desiring  to  proffer  volunteer  service  of  this  permitted  type 
are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  camp  librarian.  In  Camp 
Sherman  the  technical  work  of  getting  the  books  ready  for  the 
library  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  daughter  of  the 
Commanding  Officer.  She  is  a graduate  of  Pratt  Institute 
Library  School.  Her  volunteer  assistants  were  recruited  mainly 
from  the  wives  of  officers  at  the  camp,  many  of  whom  welcomed 
the  opportunity  to  help.  This  volunteer  staff  does  its  work  at 
the  Chillicothe  Public  Library  and  is  capable  of  preparing  about 
300  books  a day. 

Books  are  sent  to  the  camp  librarian  from  libraries  which  have 
been  collecting  books  from  citizens.  All  books  must  be  delivered 
at  storehouses  of  the  Quartermaster’s  Corps,  and  must  be  taken 
from  platforms  every  day.  No  assistance  can  be  given  in  the 
matter  of  delivery  to  the  library  building  either  by  the  Quarter- 
master or  the  express  companies.  It  has  been  found  expedient 
to  supply  each  camp  library  with  a low-priced  automobile  with 
delivery  box  attached. 

One  camp  librarian  requesting  aid  had  two  Italians  who  could 
neither  write  nor  speak  English  detailed  to  assist  him, — despite 
the  fact  that  there  was  a trained  Library  of  Congress  assistant 
among  the  drafted  men  in  camp.  Another  camp  librarian  dis- 
covered that  the  sturdy  enlisted  man  chosen  by  the  Division 
Adjutant  to  be  his  library  assistant  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
The  librarian  at  Camp  Dodge  was  more  fortunate,  for  four  men 
were  found  there  who  were  previously  engaged  in  library  work, 
and  were  permitted  to  help  in  the  Camp  Library. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  camp  librarian  to  pay  an  official  visit  on 
the  Commanding  General,  though  he  does  well  if  he  gets  beyond 
the  chief  of  staff.  The  general  must  know  that  the  A.  L.  A.  is 
on  the  grounds  and  at  work.  His  official  sanction  is  required. 
One  camp  librarian  says  that  he  has  learned  from  experience 
the  value  of  the  axiom  current  in  his  camp:  “Go  to  the  highest 

official  possible,  and  to  headquarters  for  everything.” 
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The  Buildings 

The  library  buildings  are  plain  wooden  structures,  conforming 
to  the  general  type  adopted  for  the  cantonments,  but  admirably 
suited  to  their  special  use.  They  were  designed  by  E.  L.  Tilton, 
a well-known  library  architect,  who  contributed  his  services. 
The  libraries  are  all  built  after  the  one  plan,  differing  only  in 
length.  The  original  drawings  called  for  a building  120  x 40 
feet,  but  in  some  cases  the  length  was  cut  down  to  93  feet.  The 
sites  are  near  the  residential  center  of  the  camps  and  convenient 
to  the  transportation  lines.  The  interior  is  one  large  room  with 
two  bedrooms  located  at  one  end.  There  are  open  shelves  ac- 
commodating about  10,000  volumes.  In  some  of  the  buildings 
an  alcove  has  been  assigned  for  the  use  of  officers.  Tables  and 
chairs  for  about  200  readers  are  provided.  The  aim  is  to  have 
the  buildings  equipped  for  service,  health  and  such  comfort  as 
may  be  justified  by  the  character  and  purpose  of  an  emergency 
building  for  war  time  service.  The  librarian  at  Camp  Sherman 
succeeded  in  getting  authorization  to  build  a fireplace,  eight  feet 
wide,  with  a four-foot  opening.  Touches  of  home  are  at  a 
premium  in  a soldier’s  camp. 

The  end  of  December  saw  the  library  buildings  in  all  the 
cantonments  completed  except  one  and  that  was  delayed  by  local 
conditions.  The  majority  were  built  on  a basis  of  cost  plus  six 
per  cent.  The  first  at  Camp  Lewis  was  opened  on  November 
28th.  The  delay  in  opening  the  others  is  attributable  to  the 
delay  in  the  arrival  of  furniture  and  equipment;  but  in  the  mean- 
time the  buildings  were  used  for  the  storage  and  preparation  of 
the  books  for  the  shelves.  They  were  doing  business  even  with- 
out furniture.  In  some  cases  makeshift  furniture  was  rented; 
in  others,  crude  benches  and  tables  were  made  out  of  rough 
lumber. 

At  Camp  Devens  temporary  quarters  were  found  in  a mess 
hall  formerly  used  by  officers  of  the  Quartermaster’s  Corps,  with 
tables  for  about  seventy  readers.  Books  were  accommodated  on 
makeshift  wall  shelving  under  the  windows  and  in  six-foot  sec- 
tions of  shelving  so  constructed  that  they  could  be  used  elsewhere 
if  needed.  Boxes  turned  on  sides  were  also  used  for  shelving. 
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The  buildings  for  the  National  Guard  Camps  were  deliberately 
deferred  because  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  how  long  these  tent 
camps  would  be  maintained,  and  because  of  the  likelihood  that 
the  already  seasoned  occupants  would  be  sent  abroad  before  the 
buildings  could  be  made  available  for  them.  Epidemics  were  a 
deterring  factor  in  other  cases.  But  in  all  of  the  camps,  save 
Beauregard  (quarantined)  , library  buildings  are  now  either  under 
way  or  completed.  Additional  buildings  have  been  contracted 
for  at  Fort  Oglethorpe  and  at  Camp  Johnston.  One  is  being 
arranged  for  at  Camp  Merritt,  the  embarkation  Camp  at  Tenaflv. 

In  erecting  these  buildings,  many  obstacles  were  met.  Wages 
and  prices  for  materials  had  risen,  freight  was  seriously  congested 
and  contractors  were  leaving  the  camps  with  their  laborers. 

Much  of  the  equipment  in  these  libraries  can  be  used  after  the 
war  in  the  establishment  of  new  public  libraries. 

The  Call  for  Books 

Do  the  men  in  the  camps  read?  When  do  they  find  time  for  it? 

Some  people  have  been  raising  the  one  question,  and  others 
have  been  doubtful  about  the  second  point.  Major  General 
Glenn,  the  commanding  officer  at  Camp  Sherman,  wrote  to  Mr. 
W.  H.  Brett,  librarian  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library,  asking 
him  to  take  steps  to  correct  the  erroneous  impression  that  had 
gone  abroad  that  the  men  did  not  have  time  for  reading  on  ac- 
count of  the  demands  of  military  training.  He  wished  to  have 
it  known  that  there  is  no  one  thing  that  will  be  of  greater  value 
to  the  men  in  his  cantonment  in  producing  contentment  with  their 
surroundings  than  properly  selected  reading  matter. 

One  officer  wrote  to  headquarters  that  he  needed  books  for  his 
men  so  badly  that  he  was  quite  willing  to  pay  for  them  himself. 
Another  officer  said  that  if  the  A.  L.  A.  would  supply  his  regi- 
ment with  books,  he  would  see  to  it  that  a room  and  a competent 
man  to  take  care  of  the  books  would  be  provided,  for  all  seem 
agreed  that  the  men  in  the  new  American  army  are  very  eager 
to  read.  Even  before  the  regular  camp  libraries  were  opened  a 
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BRANCH  LIBRARY  IN  A KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS  BUILDING 


THE  SUPPLY  OF  BOOKS 


hundred  books  placed  in  a Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  of  an  evening 
would  usually  be  borrowed  before  the  building  closed  for  the 
night. 

That  men  who  have  been  drilling,  marching  and  digging 
trenches  all  day  are  liable  to  be  too  tired  in  the  evening  to  wish 
to  walk  any  great  distance  for  books  has  been  recognized  in 
efforts  to  bring  the  books  as  near  to  the  soldiers’  barracks  as 
possible.  In  some  instances  traveling  libraries  have  been  resorted 
to  with  very  great  success. 

In  some  camps,  books  are  sent  to  the  barracks  where  they  are 
placed  in  the  social  room  under  the  direction  of  the  “top  sergeant” 
upon  the  request  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  company,  the 
captain  or  the  lieutenant.  The  handling  of  books  so  deposited 
is  left  to  the  sergeant,  with  no  instructions  except  a request  that 
he  look  after  the  books  as  carefully  as  possible. 

Regimental  libraries  are  found  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
officers  of  a regiment.  These  are  used  by  from  75  to  100  officers. 
A lieutenant  is  usually  detailed  to  look  after  the  library,  which 
is  treated  as  a branch  of  the  A.  L.  A.  library.  The  books  are 
exchanged  from  time  to  time  as  needed. 

The  expectation  is  that  as  the  men  become  more  hardened  and 
accustomed  to  their  work  and  hours  they  will  not  tire  so  quickly 
and  consequently  will  be  better  able  to  read  and  study.  As  the 
men  will  have  little  but  the  recreation  halls  to  occupy  their 
leisure,  many  who  are  not  naturally  studious  will  be  glad  to  turn 
to  the  libraries  during  the  stormy  days  and  long  evenings. 


The  Supply  of  Books 

It  became  apparent  quite  early  that  at  least  350,000  new  books 
would  have  to  be  purchased  immediately  for  the  larger  canton- 
ments. While  it  was  recognized  that  many  desirable  books  would 
be  presented  and  similar  volumes  would  continue  to  come  in  as 
gifts,  yet  there  would  be  innumerable  titles  asked  for  that  could 
only  be  secured  by  purchase.  It  would  be  obviously  impossible 
to  rely  upon  donations  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  officers  in 
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charge  of  military  instruction  and  ambitious  soldiers  following 
definite  lines  of  study.  It  would  be  futile  to  hope  that  the  special 
books  on  wireless  telegraphy  most  in  demand  would  come  in  by 
chance  gifts.  Ample  funds  must  be  in  hand  so  that  all  needs 
could  be  met  as  they  became  known.  Text  books  must  be  sup- 
plied in  considerable  quantities.  Expensive  up-to-date  reference 
books  must  be  provided  generously.  The  problem  of  transpor- 
tation and  freight  congestion  must  be  faced.  All  books,  whether 
purchased  or  donated,  must  be  made  ready  for  use.  Volumes 
must  be  replaced  as  they  become  worn  out  or  lost. 

Thanks  to  the  “speeding  up”  of  this  work  by  Dr.  Putnam,  the 
General  Director,  the  first  of  January  found  310,000  books  in 
the  larger  training  camps  and  34,000  in  the  smaller  posts,  with 
about  220,000  additional  volumes  on  the  way.  Had  it  not  been 
for  transportation  difficulties  all  these  books  would  have  been 
in  place  much  earlier.  By  the  end  of  March  an  additional  half 
million  books  were  shipped.  The  purchases  have  been  made 
cautiously,  and  thus  far  are  almost  entirely  serious  books  on 
technology,  the  mechanic  arts,  military  science,  history,  travel. 

By  the  end  of  June,  thirty-six  camp  library  buildings  had 
been  erected,  forty-two  large  camps  had  trained  librarians  and 
complete  library  service  and  there  were  150  librarians  in  the 
field.  Books  had  been  furnished  to  ninety-one  hospitals,  seven- 
teen marine  stations,  116  small  naval  stations,  116  vessels,  and 
236  small  military  camps  and  posts,  including  forty-seven  avia- 
tion camps.  Six  despatch  offices  are  sending  books  overseas. 
Nearly  300,000  selected  books  have  gone  overseas.  Over  400,- 
000  books,  largely  technical,  have  been  purchased  and  more  than 
2,000,000  gift  books  have  been  sent  to  camps  and  stations  and 
approximately  5,000,000  magazines  have  been  distributed. 

Credit  is  due  many  publishing  houses  for  their  generous  co- 
operation. Discounts  of  from  forty-five  to  fifty  per  cent  from 
publication  prices  were  by  no  means  uncommon.  Some  university 
presses  and  correspondence  schools  offered  to  donate  such  of 
their  publications  as  could  be  used. 

The  books  have  not  been  chosen  by  librarians  closeted  in  their 
offices.  The  list  ordered  from  headquarters  is  the  result  of  con- 
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sultation  with  numerous  experts  in  the  different  fields  of  the 
service.  Many  titles  have  been  requisitioned  by  officers,  educa- 
tional secretaries  and  men  in  the  camps  who  have  felt  the  need 
for  a specific  book. 


Gifts 

In  March  there  was  a vigorous  campaign  for  books — national 
as  well  as  local — which  brought  in  three  million  books.  The  first 
books  received  in  the  camps  by  gift  were  mainly  fiction,  as  might 
be  expected. 

One  camp  librarian  reports  a steady  stream  of  gifts,  which 
keeps  pace  fairly  well  with  the  demands  for  new  branches  and 
of  the  replenishing  of  the  shelves  of  branches  already  open.  The 
quality  continues  good,  says  he,  and  he  has  been  able  to  lay  aside 
the  nucleus  for  a reference  collection  and  a section  of  specially 
readable  books.  Nine  sets  of  early  editions  of  a good  encyclo- 
pedia were  donated. 

Many  authors  have  presented  several  hundred  copies  of  their 
own  works, — one  example  being  Dr.  Hornaday’s  “The  Man  who 
became  a Savage.” 

To  Camp  Upton  the  Lotus  Club  presented  a choice  selection 
from  their  shelves  for  an  officers’  library. 

“Many  clean,  second-hand  books  can  be  used,  but  let  us  not 
insult  our  devoted  brothers  by  offering  them  what  no  one  else 
can  use,”  wrote  Mr.  W.  E.  Henry.  “They  wear  the  best  of 
wool  clothing,  much  of  which  will  be  blood  stained.  They  wear 
the  best  of  leather  shoes,  many  of  which  will  be  worn  out,  but 
they  will  have  done  their  service.  Give  the  soldier  good  clean 
books  and  late  magazines  whatever  may  ultimately  be  the  fate 
of  this  material.” 

That  the  gift  horse  must  be  inspected  is  being  demonstrated 
anew  in  various  centers.  To  one  Camp  Library  were  sent  copies  of 
Zola’s  “L’Assommoir,”  Daudet’s  “Sapho”  and  De  Maupassant’s 
“Bel-Ami.”  From  the  reading  room  of  a church  in  a town  that 
we  shall  not  name  came  copies  of  Snappy  Stories.  To  the  as- 
sistant in  charge  of  the  sorting  station  in  the  New  York  Public 
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Library  it  seemed  as  if  at  least  one  copy  of  every  improper  book 
that  was  ever  written  was  sent  in  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  long  range  of  rejected  offers  was  that  of 
a shelf-full  of  Elsie  books,  with  scattering  volumes  of  Alger’s 
juvenile  stories.  An  offer  of  a file  of  the  Undertaker’s  Review 
was  graciously  declined  at  headquarters. 

Unusable  were  some  school  readers  antedating  the  Civil  War, 
out-cf-date  text  books  and  much  soiled  editions  of  the  classical 
authors  given  by  people  who  wished  to  clear  their  shelves  and 
had  no  idea  of  what  our  soldiers  are  like. 

Among  other  rejected  addresses  are:  Paley’s  “Moral  Philos- 
ophy,” with  the  not  much  more  modern  manual  on  the  same  sub- 
ject by  Andrew  P.  Peabody;  Sunday  School  books  of  fifty  years 
ago;  annual  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology;  proceedings  of 
the  American  Breeders’  Association;  a broken  file  of  a German 
periodical  devoted  to  natural  history,  dating  from  1860;  the 
Postal  and  Telegraphic  Code  of  the  Argentine  Republic;  annual 
reports  of  the  Episcopal  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  twenty  years 
old;  odd  volumes  of  the  official  Records  of  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion; and  volume  seven  of  the  collected  works  of  Sir  Humphry 
Davy.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of  Ruskin’s  “Letters  to 
young  girls,”  and  Miss  Leslie’s  “American  girl’s  book,  or  oc- 
cupations for  play  hours”  (1866),  and  copies  of  the  Housewife 
and  Home  Needlework.  The  prize  gift,  however,  was  a Diary 
for  1916,  partly  filled  in  by  the  donor. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  use  the  camp  libraries  for  German 
propagandist  publications.  “The  Vampire  of  the  Continent”  and 
other  pro-German  works  have  had  to  be  refused. 

Educational  Opportunities 

As  a camp  librarian  was  looking  at  a “First  reader  in  English” 
and  trying  to  decide  what  to  do  with  it,  a Y.  M.  C.  A.  man  saw 
the  questioning  look  and  said: 

“If  you  want  to  keep  that  book  for  your  library  better  not 
put  it  on  the  open  shelves.” 

“Why  ?”  asked  the  librarian. 
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PERIODICALS  FOR  THE  SOLDIERS  GUARDING  THE  ARSENAL  AT 
WATERTOWN.  MASSACHUSETTS. 


EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 


“Well,  there  are  a good  many  men  here  who  do  not  know  the 
rudiments  of  English  but  are  ashamed  of  the  fact.  They  would 
take  a book  like  that  off  the  shelves  without  leaving  any  card 
because  they  would  not  want  to  have  it  known  that  they  were  so 
ignorant  of  the  common  tongue.” 

There  are  in  the  cantonments  many  foreign-speaking  men  who 
must  learn  how  to  understand,  read  and  give  orders  in  English. 
To  each  camp  library  there  have  now  gone  ten  copies  of  a book 
on  elementary  English  intended  for  adults.  The  English  lessons 
given  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  are  largely  conversational  and  are 
planned  as  far  as  possible  to  center  around  the  daily  duties  of 
the  men. 

The  Massachusetts  Free  Public  Library  Commission  has  sent 
to  Camp  Devens  copies  of  Field’s  “English  for  new  Americans” 
and  Plass’s  “Civics  for  Americans  in  the  making”  to  be  used  as 
text  books  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  classes  in  English  for  foreign- 
speaking men. 

This  touches  on  an  important  phase  of  the  work  of  the  libraries 
and  suggests  some  of  the  great  opportunities  opening  up  to  them. 
Many  men  who  lack  all  formal  education  will  now  come  in  con- 
tact with  books  for  the  first  time.  They  will  have  to  be  taught 
how  to  use  them.  Others  will  need  directing  in  the  choice  of 
books.  All  will  need  the  intelligent  and  sympathetic  assistance 
of  trained  library  workers  interested  in  the  men,  their  intellectual 
progress  and  their  every  day  problems. 

Among  the  “squatters”  in  Florida  are  many  families  in  which 
not  only  are  the  children  unable  to  read,  but  the  parents  do  not 
wish  to  have  them  learn.  Periodicals  that  have  been  sent  to  these 
families  have  been  returned  to  the  senders.  The  parents  argued 
that  if  their  children  read  these  magazines  and  looked  at  the 
alluring  illustrations,  they  would  become  dissatisfied  with  their 
surroundings.  Then  along  came  the  draft  and  took  the  young 
men  out  of  their  satisfied,  but  wretched  state,  and  gave  them  their 
first  glimpse  of  the  outside  world.  To  such  the  libraries  and  the 
educational  opportunities  are  a priceless  boon. 
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Some  of  the  Georgia  “crackers”  when  asked  on  being  regis- 
tered what  their  names  were,  would  say  “Sonny”  or  “Bobby.” 
In  reply  to  further  prodding  as  to  family  names  they  pleaded 
ignorance  of  a knowledge  of  anything  but  the  family  nickname. 
In  the  cantonments  there  are  many  illiterate  whites,  blacks, 
Indians  and  half-breeds  who  are  there  taught  how  to  read  and 
write.  Big  strapping  fellows  as  they  are,  they  must  be  treated 
as  school  children  in  matters  of  intelligence. 

Think  of  what  the  new  military  life  means  to  such  as  these! 
The  draft  takes  them  suddenly  out  of  their  old  surroundings  and 
in  place  of  civil  liberty  surrounds  them  with  military  restraint, 
but  at  the  same  time  opens  up  vast  new  fields  of  opportunity  for 
education  and  development. 

The  camp  libraries  are  a great  help  to  the  educational  work 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  They  are  valuable  auxiliaries  to  the  courses 
in  English,  in  arithmetic,  in  camp  sanitation,  in  local  and  general 
geography,  in  personal  hygiene,  in  modern  civics  and  govern- 
ment, and  in  camp  morale. 

Many  of  the  men  who  are  using  the  camp  libraries  have  never 
before  had  the  privilege  of  access  to  books  and  know  nothing  of 
the  liberality  of  library  service.  A mountaineer  from  an  isolated 
district  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Kentucky  said,  after  having 
been  given  a book  at  Camp  Zachary  Taylor,  “How  much  do  I 
owe  you  ?” 

A question  constantly  put  to  the  camp  librarians  is,  “How  much 
does  it  cost  to  borrow  books?”  The  idea  of  free  library  service 
is  new  to  many. 

The  reverse  of  the  picture  is  equally  interesting.  There  are 
estimated  to  be  45,000  students  from  the  576  colleges  of  the 
country  in  the  new  American  army.  In  Camp  Devens  alone 
there  were  695  college  men,  representing  27  New  England  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  From  the  start  these  were  drafted  men 
and  they  exerted  a marked  influence  upon  their  messmates,  some 
of  whom  were  former  mill  operatives  from  the  textile  centers  of 
New  England.  The  presence  of  these  academically  trained  men 
means  a call  for  specialized  classes  of  books  in  the  camp  libraries. 
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Some  colleges  are  giving  credits  for  studying  done  in  the  camps 
and,  needless  to  say,  the  War  Service  administration  is  desirous 
of  supplying  the  books  needed. 

Magazines  and  Newspapers 

A new  postal  regulation  permits  the  public  to  send  current 
magazines  through  the  mail  to  the  camps  by  affixing  a one-cent 
stamp  to  the  outside  cover.  Neither  address  nor  wrapper  is 
needed.  The  result  has  been  a vast  influx  of  periodicals  of  vary- 
ing degrees  of  suitability  for  this  purpose.  Some  well-inten- 
tioned people  seem  to  have  no  idea  as  to  the  subjects  in  which 
the  men  are  interested.  Others  fail  to  distinguish  between  the 
literary  tastes  of  men  and  women. 

The  librarian  at  Camp  Funston  reports  that  the  number  of 
sacks  of  magazines  of  all  ages  and  conditions  received  through 
the  postal  authorities  has  grown  from  about  20  per  week  in  the 
beginning  of  October  to  five  times  the  number, — more  than  they 
can  use  to  advantage.  The  librarian  at  Camp  Beauregard  has 
had  the  same  experience,  adding  that  he  had  been  receiving 
mostly  such  as  were  undeliverable  to  the  addressees,  though  some 
were  specifically  for  the  camp.  “It  is  not  a choice  lot,”  says  he, 
“and  latest  numbers  are  few  and  far  between.  Very  few  are 
the  more  expensive  monthlies.”  This  camp  librarian  says  he  has 
more  than  enough  of  back  numbers,  excepting  the  best  popular 
magazines.  What  he  needs  is  from  ten  to  twenty  subscriptions 
to  a dozen  different  magazines,  so  that  they  can  be  sure  to  receive 
the  numbers  regularly.  There  seems  to  have  been  a deluge  of 

Socks  and  sardines 
And  old  magazines 

over  all  our  camps,  which  brings  to  mind  the  remark  of  one  of 
the  soldiers  in  the  trenches:  “We  are  up  to  the  knees  in  mud 
and  mufflers.”  Magazines  might  now  be  added.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  the  smaller  posts  lack  a sufficient  supply,  but  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  to  meet  this  need. 

Yet  the  oversupply  can  be  used  to  advantage  at  times.  When 
Camp  Bowie  was  quarantined  for  three  weeks  before  Christmas, 
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there  were  as  many  as  1,700  patients  in  the  base  hospital  at  one 
time.  The  soldiers  were  not  allowed  to  use  library  books  during 
this  period  and  the  great  store  of  back  magazines  which  had 
previously  seemed  almost  a nightmare  to  the  camp  librarian,  came 
into  an  unexpected  usefulness.  All  available  copies,  except  those 
reserved  for  reference,  were  used  up,  even  down  to  the  latest 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

One  camp  librarian,  deluged  with  tons  of  magazines,  sent 
quantities  of  them,  without  sorting,  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  K. 
of  C.  buildings,  to  barracks,  to  officers’  clubs  and  base  hospitals — 
hoping  to  give  the  men  a variety  of  reading.  He  endeavored  to 
sort  by  titles  and  then  group  chronologically,  but  gave  it  up  in 
despair.  The  demand  is  rather  for  the  current  month  or  the 
weekly  issue,  or  simply  for  a “bunch  of  magazines.”  Neither 
of  these  calls  is  served  the  better  by  elaborate  sorting.  One 
group  of  readers  will  ask  for  magazines  of  a general  nature, — 
because  they  are  quickly  glanced  through  and  thrown  aside, — 
while  another  will  ask  for  books — frequently  definite  titles — the 
reading  of  which  takes  considerable  time. 

One  of  the  most  welcome  gifts  received  at  Camp  Devens  was 
contributed  by  the  Wellesley  College  Undergraduate  Periodical 
League.  It  consisted  of  subscriptions  for  twelve  copies  of  six 
monthly  magazines  and  six  weeklies.  These  are  distributed  be- 
tween the  main  library,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  huts  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
hostess  house. 

Magazines  in  French  are  in  constant  demand  by  the  men  who 
are  studying  the  language.  Subscriptions  have  been  placed  for 
the  Courier  des  Etats  Unis  to  be  sent  to  all  camp  libraries. 

Early  last  fall  the  librarian  at  Camp  Sherman  wrote  to  the 
editor  of  every  paper  published  in  Ohio  and  western  Pennsyl- 
vania asking  that  five  complimentary  copies  of  each  issue  be  sent 
for  the  use  of  the  men  at  that  camp.  There  was  a hearty  re- 
sponse and  for  over  three  months  three  hundred  dailies  and  as 
many  semi-weeklies  have  been  received  at  the  camp.  It  is  im- 
possible to  describe  what  this  meant  to  the  men.  We  all  know 
that  what  the  soldier  wants  above  everything  else  is  news  from 
home.  It’s  the  same  with  books:  the  boys  like  best  those  that 
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POPULAR  AUTHORS 


recall  home  scenes.  The  Indiana  men  give  a hearty  welcome  to 
James  Whitcomb  Riley’s  poems,  and  to  Booth  Tarkington’s 
“Gentleman  from  Indiana.”  The  Kentucky  boys  ask  for  John 
Fox,  Jr.’s  “Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come,”  “Trail  of  the 
Lonesome  Pine,”  and  “Christmas  Eve  on  Lonesome.” 


Popular  Authors 

At  Camp  Beauregard  the  writers  that  seem  to  be  the  most 
popular  are  O.  Henry,  Harold  Bell  Wright,  G.  B.  McCutcheon, 
Jack  London,  Chambers,  Conan  Doyle,  Mark  Twain,  E.  P.  Op- 
penheim,  Kipling,  Poe,  Booth  Tarkington,  Rider  Haggard, 
Dumas,  and  H.  G.  Wells.  This  is  probably  a typical  list  of 
authors  who  are  favorites  in  the  camps. 

At  Camp  Zachary  Taylor  a soldier  came  in  to  renew  Mrs. 
Barclay’s  “Rosary,”  remarking  that  it  was  the  finest  book  he 
had  ever  read,  but  that  he  couldn’t  get  through  with  it  in  four- 
teen days  to  save  his  life.  The  book  was  renewed  and  his  chums, 
who  also  wanted  it,  had  to  wait  their  turn. 

Some  of  the  enlisted  men,  on  the  other  hand,  show  a remark- 
able capacity  for  rapid  reading.  There  are  those  who  come  in 
practically  every  day  for  a fresh  book.  One  patron  took  out 
and  read  regularly  three  books  a day,  until  a soldier  in  another 
company  began  to  do  the  same.  The  first  man  then  dropped 
down  to  two  books  a day,  feeling  that  the  effort  to  maintain  his 
supremacy  among  camp  book-worms  was  too  great  a tax  upon  his 
endurance.  At  Camp  Gordon  one  copy  of  Ralph  Connor’s  “The 
Doctor”  circulated  forty-eight  times  in  one  month. 

There  is  an  amusing  rivalry  between  the  different  units  as  to 
which  is  the  best  educated.  Some  of  the  men  try  to  display  their 
erudition  in  the  library. 

Said  a soldier  to  a camp  librarian:  “A  fellow  told  me  about  a 
book  to  read  by  Porter,  called  The  Thresher.”  Gene  Stratton 
Porter’s  “The  Harvester”  was  given  him  and  found  to  be  what 
he  was  in  search  of. 
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There  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a loud  call  for  detective  stories 
and  tales  of  adventure.  The  men  want  books  of  that  sort  which 
they  have  read  before.  They  find  relaxation  in  going  back  over 
the  books  of  Conan  Doyle,  Stevenson,  and  Weyman.  Time  being 
at  a premium,  some  don’t  care  to  risk  new  things  that  they  are 
not  sure  of,  but  prefer  to  go  back  to  the  old  authors  with  whom 
they  are  familiar. 

Books  describing  the  war  are  naturally  in  great  demand.  So, 
too,  are  books  on  vocational  training,  and  technical  treatises  on 
military  science,  telegraphy,  gasoline  engines,  signalling,  trans- 
portation, and  other  subjects  which  are  eagerly  studied  by  the 
ambitious  officers. 

Surprises  are  sometimes  in  store  for  the  librarian  who  thinks 
that  the  men  care  only  for  fiction.  A librarian  starting  in  at  a 
new  post  expected  that  the  first  call  would  be  for  some  book  by 
G.  B.  McCutcheon  or  Jack  London.  He  was  somewhat  taken 
aback  when  the  first  patron  asked  for  Shakespeare’s  “Pericles.” 

A private  asked  for  a late  book  on  electric  motors  and  was 
shown  what  the  camp  librarian  considered  his  best  book  on  the 
subject.  “Oh,  I did  the  drawings  for  that  book,”  said  he.  “I 
want  something  better  than  that !” 

Types  of  Service 

Evidences  of  the  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  the  camp  libra- 
rian are  beginning  to  come  in  from  many  sides.  When  a machine 
gun  company  went  into  quarantine  on  account  of  measles,  the 
major  was  pleased  to  have  a hundred  books  and  a lot  of  maga- 
zines sent  over  to  him.  The  camp  librarian  was  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  medical  officer  might  not  permit  the  return  of  this 
material,  but  he  was  willing  to  stand  the  loss. 

A soldier  detailed  to  call  for  a box  of  books  at  a public  library, 
said:  “Gee,  Lady,  you  mean  to  give  us  all  those  books!  Say,  you 
people  know  what  to  do  for  a soldier!  Some  people  just  talk 
an’  talk  about  entertainin’  soldiers,  but  say,  you  have  just  hit 
the  nail  right  on  the  head — without  sayin’  a word,  too !” 
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The  librarian  at  Camp  Upton  reports  that  officers  have  come 
to  the  library  for  help  in  the  technical  aspects  of  their  particular 
branch  of  the  service  and  have  expressed  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  good  propaganda  material  in  building  up  the  morale  of 
the  men. 

A man  at  Camp  Devens  said  that  what  he  wanted  was  a place 
where  he  could  sit  down  in  peace  and  quiet,  with  a book  or  two 
and  a chance  to  read  and  dream.  “Your  alcoves  are  godsends,” 
said  he  to  the  librarian.  “The  barrack’s  social  room  in  which 
75  to  125  men  are  talking  and  playing  cards,  where  a piano  and 
phonograph  are  rivaling  one  another,  and  where  at  any  moment 
a basketball  may  knock  your  head  sideways,  is  certainly  no  decent 
place  to  read,  let  alone  trying  to  do  any  studying.” 

The  librarian  at  Camp  Logan,  Texas,  writes  that  there  is  im- 
mediate need  for  books  of  live  present-day  interest,  bearing  on 
all  phases;  books  of  travel  and  histories  of  France,  England,  and 
the  United  States;  mathematics  (arithmetic,  geometry)  French 
conversation;  automobiles;  army  engineering;  manuals  of  army 
organization;  the  poetry  of  Service,  Noyes,  Masefield,  Whittier, 
Longfellow,  collections  of  war  poetry;  and  inspirational  books 
on  modern,  social  and  religious  questions.  He  adds  that  he  would 
be  glad  to  receive  a consignment  of  books  of  this  character,  with 
titles  duplicated  from  five  to  fifteen  times.  He  is  of  the  opinion 
that  there  should  also  be  eight  or  ten  good  war  atlases. 

From  other  sources  comes  the  word  that  maps  are  studied  and 
handled  until  they  are  in  shreds.  A group  of  a dozen  men  is 
frequently  seen  around  one  map.  The  men  not  only  want  maps 
of  their  home  district,  but  of  the  place  where  they  are  and  the 
places  where  they  have  reason  to  believe  they  are  going,  in- 
cluding the  maps  of  the  scene  of  conflict.  Good  atlases  and  wall 
maps  have  now  been  supplied  to  all  the  camp  libraries.  The 
post  route  maps  of  the  various  States  in  which  the  different 
camps  are  located,  and  the  topographic  survey  maps  of  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  are  very  helpful  and  popular  with  the  men. 

Another  camp  librarian  writes  that  French  manuals,  military 
manuals  not  published  by  the  Government,  aviation,  physical 
training,  sanitation,  book-keeping,  simple  textbooks  of  English. 
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histories,  and  books  about  the  stars  are  much  needed,  while  from 
another  camp  comes  the  request  for  French  magazines  and  French 
songs.  A special  interest  is  manifested  in  books  of  travel  and 
description  about  France.  The  men  want  to  know  about  the 
customs  of  the  country  they  expect  to  visit,  the  kind  of  money 
used  and  the  mode  of  life. 

The  first  requisition  slips  for  books  filled  out  at  Camp  Sherman 
were  for  books  on  the  valuation  of  public  utilities,  two  Dutch 
books  wanted  by  a Hollander,  books  on  the  conservation  of 
national  resources,  and  a Roumanian-English  dictionary.  The 
librarian  was  able  to  supply  all  but  the  last,  and  this  has  now 
been  ordered  by  headquarters. 

A stableman  in  the  Field  Hospital  Train  visited  the  library  at 
Camp  Devens,  with  some  fellow  muleteers,  and  discovered  a set 
of  Brady’s  “Photographs  of  the  Civil  War.”  This  became  the 
subject  of  animated  discussion.  The  men  had  seen  sets  at  home 
and  were  eager  to  show  one  another  pictures  which  had  previously 
interested  them. 

A private  in  the  Engineers’  Corps  at  Camp  Devens  asked  for 
books  which  would  explain  the  psychology  of  camouflage.  He 
was  something  of  an  artist  and  had  been  successful  with  color 
photography.  He  wanted  to  know,  for  example,  why  the  eye 
fails  to  recognize  a shadow  when  light  patches  have  been  painted 
where  the  shadow  would  naturally  fall.  Material  was  found  for 
him  and  he  succeeded  in  hiding  guns  so  well  with  paint  that  he 
deceived  his  own  captain. 

At  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station  the  men  are  pur- 
suing systematic  studies  and  are  in  need  of  special  books  in 
mathematics,  engineering,  history  and  the  languages.  One  libra- 
rian reports  that  90  per  cent  of  his  circulation  is  non-fiction, 
mostly  technical  books  in  French,  historical  works  and  “war 
stuff.” 

“When  I started  this  work,”  writes  Mr.  Burton  E.  Stevenson, 
the  novelist  who  is  librarian  at  Camp  Sherman,  “I  had  some  very 
plausible  theories  about  the  kinds  of  books  the  men  would  want; 
but  I soon  discarded  them.  We  have  had  requests  here  for  every 
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sort  of  book,  from  some  books  by  Gene  Stratton  Porter  to  Bos- 
well’s ‘Life  of  Johnson’  and  Bergson’s  ‘Creative  Evolution.’  We 
have  had  requests  for  Ibsen’s  plays;  for  books  on  sewage  dis- 
posal; and  so  many  requests  for  ‘A  Message  to  Garcia’  that  I 
had  a supply  mimeographed.  In  one  building  there  were  so 
many  requests  for  books  on  religion  and  ethics  that  we  set  up  a 
small  reference  collection.  Broadly  speaking,  of  course,  most  of 
the  men  read  fiction ; exciting,  red-blooded  fiction-detective  stories, 
adventure  stories,  and  so  on.  But  there  is  also  a steady  demand 
for  Conrad,  and  Wells,  and  Hardy,  and  Meredith.  Poetry  is 
also  in  demand,  and  good  books  of  travel  go  well.  The  only 
kind  of  books  we  don’t  want  is  the  salacious,  risque  sort — for 
they  have  no  place  in  our  camp  libraries.  And  we  don’t  care 
for  unattractive,  cheap  editions,  with  yellow,  muddy  paper  and 
flimsy  binding.  We  want  attractive  books — nice,  clean  copies  of 
good  editions — and  the  more  of  these  we  get  the  better  service 
we  can  give  the  men.” 

Relation  to  Affiliated  Organizations 

The  American  Library  Association  works  in  close  connection 
with  kindred  organizations.  It  was  originally  proposed  that  the 
book  service  should  be  largely  through  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  and  other  agencies.  At  the  beginning, 
while  some  books  were  deposited  in  the  temporary  camp  library 
quarters,  others  were  distributed  in  mess  halls,  and  among  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  huts,  field  hospitals,  and  clubs  of  the  Commission 
on  Training  Camp  Activities.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings  (of 
which  there  are  from  six  to  ten  in  each  camp)  and  Knights  of 
Columbus  buildings  are  now  being  utilized  as  branch  libraries  or 
distributing  stations.  A Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  is  provided  for 
each  brigade,  a unit  of  six  or  seven  thousand  men,  and  this  use 
of  their  buildings  by  the  library  shortens  the  distance  between 
the  book  and  the  prospective  reader.  It  helps  to  get  hold  of 
many  men  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  reading. 

In  each  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hut  there  is  provision  for  shelving  from 
350  to  500  or  600  volumes  in  these  buildings  and  also  some  read- 
ing room  space.  ‘‘Quiet  rooms”  are  provided,  and  also  two  large 
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class  rooms  that  can  be  converted  into  four  smaller  rooms  and 
made  available  for  the  use  of  soldiers  for  reading  and  study. 
To  each  building  are  attached  four  or  five  secretaries,  one  of 
whom  has  special  charge  of  the  educational  work,  including  the 
supervision  of  the  library  for  which  men  in  the  camp,  familiar 
with  library  work,  are  sometimes  found. 

Until  the  A.  L.  A.  buildings  became  available  the  books  re- 
sulting from  gift  were  generally  handed  over  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
the  K.  of  C.,  and  other  agencies,  yet  they  form  part  of  the  col- 
lection for  which  the  A.  L.  A.  is  responsible  and  for  the  supply 
of  which  it  should  have  credit.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  book 
plates  show  the  source,  their  service  is  popularly  credited  to 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A. — a natural  result  of  the  cooperation.  When  a 
quarantine  was  declared  at  Camp  Beauregard  and  the  Camp 
Library  had  to  cease  its  activities  and  the  circulation  of  books 
was  temporarily  stopped,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  distributed  many 
thousands  of  camp  library  magazines  among  the  infected  troops. 

The  camp  libraries  have  been  called  upon  to  furnish  books  for 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  buildings,  and  to  the  various  army 
chaplains,  one  of  whom  planned  to  have  a reading  tent.  Other 
chaplains  expect  to  have  shelves  in  the  officers’  mess-hall. 

While  the  Red  Cross  distributed  some  books  with  the  soldiers’ 
kits,  it  does  not  maintain  libraries  or  lending  collections.  Such 
library  service  as  it  does  in  Great  Britain  is  limited  to  the  men 
in  the  military  hospitals. 

To  help  win  the  war,  and  to  help  in  the  great  work  of  re- 
construction after  the  war,  are  the  two  great  objects  of  all  these 
affiliated  organizations.  The  camp  libraries  contribute  their  share 
to  both  these  ends.  They  help  to  keep  the  man  more  fit  physi- 
cally, mentally  and  spiritually,  and  prepare  such  as  shall  be 
spared  for  greater  usefulness  after  the  war.  Good  reading  has 
helped  to  keep  many  a soldier  up  to  his  highest  level;  it  has 
aided  in  the  recovery  of  many  a wounded  man.  It  has  helped 
to  keep  him  cheerful,  and  to  send  him  back  to  the  firing  line  with 
renewed  determination  to  win  or  die  bravely  in  the  attempt. 
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We  have  many  concrete  illustrations  of  the  need  and  urgent 
call  for  books  by  the  men  at  the  Front.  I have  printed  else- 
where a variety  of  anecdotes  and  extracts  from  letters  showing 
what  reading  has  meant  to  men  in  the  camps,  trenches  and 
hospitals.*  Let  me  add  a few  here. 

Clive  Holland  writes  that  British  soldiers  returning  home  have 
said  that  but  for  the  solace  of  reading  they  would  indeed  have 
been  badly  off  for  recreation  and  amusement  in  the  gloomy  dug- 
outs,  in  the  trenches,  and  the  huts  which  afforded  them  some  sort 
of  shelter.  There,  often  by  the  light  of  a candle  stuck  in  a 
bottle,  or  upon  a piece  of  wood  with  a nail  driven  through  it. 
the  war  is  happily  driven  from  the  mind  by  the  “magic  carpet” 
of  some  book  of  travel  or  romance. 

The  day  after  a great  advance,  one  soldier  wrote:  “On  such  a 
day  as  this,  one  wishes  to  read  well-expressed  words  which  deal 
with  eternal  things.” 

The  published  letters  of  the  late  Arthur  George  Heath,  fellow 
of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  West  Kent 
Regiment,  show  that  there  was  a good  deal  of  the  bookworm 
about  him,  as  he  himself  recognized.  He  writes  from  France 
that  he  is  quite  comfortable,  but  would  really  like  a little  litera- 
ture. “If  we  are  in  for  trench  work,  it  will  come  in  handy,” 
says  lie.  “I  would  like  Belloc’s  ‘General  Sketch  of  the  European 
War,’  and,  if  you  would  not  mind  my  being  so  luxurious,  the 
Oxford  ‘Book  of  English  Verse’  in  as  small  a size  as  you  can  get 
it.  * * * I’ve  found  time  here  to  read  quite  a lot  of  novels, 

mostly  very  bad  ones.  I wonder  if  Turgenev  would  be  good  for 
the  trenches?  * * * Don’t  suggest  that  I should  read  ‘War 

and  Peace.’  If  one  makes  ambitious  plans  like  that,  one  certainly 
gets  killed  in  the  midst  of  them.  * * * 

“I  have  ploughed  through  Buchan’s  ‘History  of  the  War,’ — six 
volumes,  and  no  end  of  names  you  cannot  remember ! This  will 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  leisure  we  get  here  [in  reserve]  compared 

*See  the  Library  Journal,  July,  August  and  October,  1917. 
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with  what  was,  and,  perhaps,  with  what  will  be.  The  Oxford 
Book  of  Verse  has  been  such  a pleasure  in  the  trenches.  I don’t 
get  time  there  to  read  anything  long,  and  a little  poem  now  and 
then  warms  the  vitals,  as  the  old  lady  said  of  her  gin  and  water.” 

In  a letter  written  by  Harold  Chapin,  the  dramatist,  to  his 
mother  and  found  in  his  pocketbook  after  his  death,  occurs  this 
paragraph : 

“Books — yes,  I want  a pocket  Browning  with  everything  in  it! 
Is  such  a thing  to  be  had,  I wonder?  Of  course,  I’ve  got  sizable 
pockets.  Still  it’s  a tall  order.  Anyway,  I want  ‘Paracelsus’ 
and  ‘Men  and  Women’  particularly.” 

In  an  earlier  letter  to  his  wife  he  had  asked  for  “The  Revenge” 
and  King  Henry’s  speeches — “the  one  about  England  and  the 
one  beginning  ‘Upon  the  King’  and  the  charioteer’s  speech  from 
Euripides  in  Gilbert  Murray’s  translation.  Oh  Lord,  what  is 
the  play?  I suppose  I must  do  without  it.  Send  the  others 
at  once  though.  This  is  really  important.” 

A British  soldier  was  displaying  a copy  of  a novel  by  Anthony 
Trollope  with  a hole  the  size  of  a lead  pencil  four-fifths  of  the 
way  through  it.  “This  saved  my  life,”  he  said  fondly.  “That 
hole  is  a German  Mauser  bullet-hole.  When  I received  the  book 
and  commenced  reading  it,  I wrote  home:  ‘Thanks  for  the  novel 
by  Trollope.  It’s  a bit  hard  reading  and  plenty  of  it.’  Luckily 
for  me  there  was.” 

Some  British  soldiers  stationed  in  Flanders  became  interested 
in  gardening.  Someone  mentioned  that  there  was  a book  called 
“Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch”  and  one  of  the  enthusiastic 
soldiers  was  asked  to  write  home  for  it.  “It  must  have  something 
about  other  things  than  cabbage  in  it,”  said  one  of  the  company, 
who  had  visions  of  a book  with  timely  hints  for  timely  crops. 
Wdien  the  book  came  it  was  a disappointment  in  one  way,  but  all 
the  men  enjoyed  reading  it  and  the  mere  title  became  a standing 
joke. 

Books  will  be  sent  to  our  troops  in  France  by  the  American 
Library  Association,  and  its  representatives  will  be  there  to  see 
that  the  books  reach  their  destination.  After  the  books  have 
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arrived,  their  use  will  be  directed  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  and  the  Red  Cross,  for  the  A.  L.  A.  does  not  feel 
justified  in  erecting  buildings  in  France  and  incurring  the  ex- 
pense of  a special  overseas  library  staff.  The  same  amount  of 
money  spent  on  books  will  go  farther  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
men. 

Foreign  universities  are  proposing  to  offer  courses  for  injured 
soldiers,  and  doubtless  the  A.  L.  A.  overseas  book  service  will  be 
of  value  to  such  of  our  men  as  remain  there  for  study. 


Books  for  Prisoners  of  War 

“One  of  the  greatest  miseries  of  prison  life,  and  one  of  the 
most  demoralizing  aspects  of  it,”  says  Professor  Gilbert  Murray, 
“is  the  aimlessness  and  emptiness  of  existence  from  day  to  day. 
The  reports  which  I have  heard  both  from  escaped  prisoners 
and  from  those  who  have  visited  the  prison  camps  have  almost 
always  the  same  burden:  the  men  who  fill  their  days  with  some 
purposeful  occupation  come  through  safely;  the  men  who  cannot 
do  so,  in  one  way  or  another,  break  or  fail.  The  occupation  must 
be  purposeful ; it  must  not  merely  while  away  the  time,  like 
playing  cards  or  walking  up  and  down  a prison  yard;  it  must 
have  in  it  some  element  of  hope,  of  j>rogress,  of  preparation  for 
the  future.  A man  who  works  at  learning  a foreign  language  in 
order  to  talk  to  a fellow-prisoner  is  saved  from  tiie  worst  dangers 
of  prison  life:  an  electrician  who  goes  on  studying  electricity  is 
saved;  a student  who  sets  himself  to  pass  his  examinations,  an 
artisan  who  works  to  better  himself  in  his  trade,  an  artist  who 
works  on  his  drawing  or  painting,  a teacher  who  works  at  the 
further  mastering  of  his  subject — all  these  are  protected  against 
the  infectious  poison  of  their  captivity.” 

Rear-Admiral  Parry,  of  the  British  Navy,  says  that  large 
numbers  of  prisoners  of  war  have  been  saved  from  serious  mental 
deterioration  by  having  access  to  interesting  works  on  nautical 
astronomy,  navigation,  seamanship,  and  allied  subjects  in  which 
they  are  specially  interested. 
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Professor  Sir  Henry  Jones  of  Glasgow  University  writes  that 
his  son,  who  was  interned  at  Yozgad,  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  since 
the  fall  of  Kut-el-Amarah,  was  trying  to  make  the  best  of  his 
condition  by  writing  songs,  an  amateur  drama,  and  a juvenile 
book,  in  collaboration  with  another  officer.  The  arrival  of  some 
law  books  sent  from  the  headquarters  of  the  British  Prisoners 
of  War  Book  Scheme  (Educational)  helped  him  to  continue  his 
preparation  for  the  English  Bar. 

A teacher  in  the  Italian  section  of  the  prison  camp  school  at 
Ruhleben  is  of  the  opinion  that  more  Italian  is  being  studied 
there  than  at  the  Universities  of  London,  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
in  normal  times. 

A British  company  sergeant-major,  imprisoned  at  Minden,  was 
furnished  with  a Russian  grammar  and  dictionary  and  reports 
that  he  can  now  read,  write  and  speak  Russian  fairly  well.  He 
mentions  various  books  which  might  prove  helpful  to  him,  but  is 
quite  content  to  leave  the  selection  to  those  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  British  Prisoners  of  War  Book  Scheme. 

In  the  event  of  some  of  our  own  boys  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  the  A.  L.  A.  War  Service  wants  to  be  prepared  to 
supply  the  books  which  will  save  them  from  the  slow  demoraliza- 
tion of  prison  life. 


Books  Needed  in  Military  Hospitals 

In  the  shell  shock  ward  of  a huge  military  hospital  outside  of 
London,  I came  across  a young  fellow  doing  a bit  of  wood  carv- 
ing. There  was  a look  in  his  face  which  invited  a chat.  Pausing 
beside  him  I asked,  “How  long  havq,you  been  here?” 

“Oh-h,  a-about  a-a  y-year,”  he  stuttered.  “W-when  I c-came, 
I c-couldn’t  t-talk  at  all.  N-now  I c-can  t-talk  p-pretty  w-well.” 

“Indeed  you  can,”  said  I with  cheerful  mendacity.  “Tell  me, 
are  you  married?” 

“N-no,”  said  he.  “I  w-was  g-going  b-back  to  Da-akota  t-to 
m-marry  a g-girl  t-there,  b-but  a N-norwegian  c-cut  m-me  out.” 
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“That  was  too  bad,”  I sympathized,  “but  you  must  remember 
that  every  cloud  has  its  silver  lining.” 

“O-hh,”  he  replied  with  the  utmost  serenity,  “I  d-don’t  mind. 
I t-think  h-he  d-did  m-me  a jolly  good  t-turn!” 

My  attention  was  arrested  a few  minutes  later  by  a young 
man,  the  very  personification  of  gloom,  who  held  his  head  in  both 
hands  and  stared  at  the  floor.  After  a little  hesitation  I went 
up  to  him  and  offered  him  a smoke.  There  was  a slight  flicker 
of  animation  as  he  accepted  it.  “How  long  have  you  been  here?” 
I inquired. 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  replied  listlessly. 

With  the  hope  of  penetrating  his  apathy  I ventured  further, 
“What  is  the  last  thing  you  remember  before  you  came  here?” 
His  face  lighted  up  instantly  and  he  gave  me  an  interesting  and 
graphic  account  of  the  advance  in  which  he  was  knocked  out. 

As  I listened  I wondered  if  his  were  not  the  kind  of  case  which 
would  respond  to  the  cheering  influence  of  good  illustrated  maga- 
zines. Books  that  take  the  mind  off  the  war  are  frequently  pre- 
scribed by  the  physicians,  and  selected  reading  of  a crisp  bright 
variety  should  prove  helpful. 

To  these  poor  broken  lads  some  author  may  be  able  to  say: 

You  will  hardly  know  who  I am,  or  what  I mean; 

But  I will  be  health  to  you  nevertheless 

And  filter  and  fiber  your  blood. 

A badly  wounded  man  in  a large  base  hospital  in  France  on 
hearing  of  the  visit  of  a woman  whose  novel  he  had  read  in  a 
popular  English  magazine,  asked  the  favor  of  a chat  with  her. 
“I  don’t  think  I’m  likely  to  pull  through  this  bout,  ma’am,”  said 
he.  “I’ve  had  two  turns  before  in  hospital — but  I’d  like  to  thank 
you  for  writing  that  jolly  yarn.  It’s  cheered  me  up  a bit  and 
shown  me  that  there’s  some  good  in  suffering.” 

Cheerful  endings  are  desirable  in  fiction  for  the  wounded.  A 
British  nurse  tells  of  a serial  story  that  had  been  read  by  two  of 
her  patients,  one  of  whom  was  depressed  for  a whole  day  because 
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the  heroine  died.  “I  wish,  Sister,  I had  never  read  it,”  he  ex- 
claimed. “I  got  to  like  that  girl  and  if  1 could  have  found  one 
something  the  same  when  I got  out  and  about  again,  I should 
have  married  her — if  she  would  have  had  me.” 

In  Montreal’s  Military  Convalescent  Home,  there  is  a quiet 
little  room  where  the  returned  soldiers  love  to  congregate.  Maga- 
zines are  scattered  on  its  center  table  and  books  of  every  sort 
are  on  its  shelves.  In  comfortable  easy  chairs  the  men  sit  reading 
or  writing.  The  room  is  maintained  by  the  McGill  Alumnee 
Society.  The  books  on  its  shelves  are  all  too  few  to  satisfy  the 
hourly  demands  made  upon  them.  Old  and  new  favorites  vie 
with  each  other  in  popularity.  Ivanhoe,  Waverly,  The  New- 
comes  and  Oliver  Twist  have  become  dog-eared  to  an  almost 
pathetic  degree  of  shabbiness.  One  irreproachably  kilted  Scot 
was  keenly  disappointed  that  “some  wee  poems  o’  Bobbie  Burns” 
were  not  forthcoming. 

The  great  demand  for  every  sort  of  technical  books,  especially 
on  mechanics,  engineering,  navigation,  architecture,  aviation  and 
astronomy,  often  taxes  the  library’s  resources  beyond  its  limit. 
The  convalescent  soldiers  who  are  under  training  in  the  voca- 
tional schools  show  a great  desire  to  supplement  their  text  books 
by  further  reading. 

Books  are  also  distributed  in  the  wards  at  Grey  Nunnery, 
Montreal,  to  patients  confined  to  their  beds.  One  poor  fellow, 
brought  over  on  a hospital  ship  from  England,  had  started  while 
on  shipboard  a lurid  tale  of  adventure.  The  desire  to  know  how 
it  ended  so  tormented  him  that  his  general  feverish  state  was 
greatly  augmented.  The  Montreal  bookshops  were  scoured  in 
vain.  It  was  found  necessary  to  send  to  New  York  for  the  book. 
It  cheered  him  greatly  to  know  that  the  book  was  at  last  on  its 
way.  But  he  died  the  morning  the  book  was  received. 

A discharged  Russian  soldier  brought  to  a librarian  a torn 
and  battered  Russian  magazine.  “They  gave  it  to  me  at  the 
Grey  Nunnery,”  he  said,  “and  I was  so  glad  to  get  something 
written  in  Russian  that  I want  to  leave  it  here  for  some  other 
Russian  fellow.” 
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“My  first  Sunday  in  camp  was  spent  at  the  Base  Hospital,” 
writes  the  librarian  at  Camp  Upton.  “We  received  from  Major 
Whitham  permission  to  distribute  books  in  the  wards  and  in  the 
barracks  of  the  men  in  hospital  service.  This  involved  the  carry- 
ing of  the  books  for  a distance  of  about  three  blocks,  over  lumber 
piles  and  rough  ground.  We  made  a stretcher-box  by  nailing 
two  long  handlepieces  to  the  sides  of  a packing  box.  On  enter- 
ing a ward  we  were  generally  mistaken  for  ambulance  men  with 
a new  ‘case.’  But  when  the  ward  master  would  call  out  that 
we  had  books  free  for  the  use  of  all  who  wished  them,  there 
followed  a general  stampede  of  bathrobed  men  in  our  direction. 
Our  wares  proved  popular  as  the  men  were  anxious  for  some- 
thing to  read.  We  expect  to  establish  an  exchange  station  at 
the  hospital  post  when  completed.” 

Mrs.  Alice  Hegan  Rice,  who  heads  one  of  the  library  com- 
mittees at  Camp  Zachary  Taylor,  made  a request  for  books  for 
the  base  hospital  there  which  met  with  a generous  response. 
The  books  were  well  selected.  “We  carried  them  in  baskets  from 
bed  to  bed,  letting  the  men  select  what  they  liked,”  wrote  Mrs. 
Rice.  “I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  eagerness  with  which  they 
were  received.  When  we  left  only  five  books  remained  on  the 
table  and  the  two  wards  presented  a picture  that  would  have 
amused  you.  Every  soldier  who  was  able  to  sit  up  was  absorbed 
in  his  particular  volume.” 

As  we  all  know,  our  own  boys  are  not  going  to  be  immune  from 
wounds  and  shell  shock,  trench  feet,  and  fever.  If  you  wish  to 
help  them  in  their  weary  hospital  da3'S  and  in  their  convalescence 
you  can  reach  them  best  through  the  medium  of  some  good  book. 
Look  over  your  bookshelves;  pick  out  such  volumes  as  you  think 
would  interest  the  boy  you  know  the  best — books  with  good  red 
blood  in  them — and  send  them  to  the  nearest  public  library.  The 
librarian  will  be  glad  to  see  that  they  are  started  on  their  way, 
and  you  will  also  be  glad  for  having  done  your  bit.  Do  it  now. 
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Give  a Book 


The  War  Service  administration  hopes  that  for  every  book 
purchased,  at  least  five  will  be  presented  to  the  libraries.  It  has 
been  done  in  England ; it  can  be  done  here. 

Mobilize  your  idle  books. 

Give  the  book  you  prize  the  most;  not  the  one  you  care  for  least. 

Give  your  favorite  author;  the  novel  that  interested  you  last 
summer;  the  volume  of  poems  with  a meaning  and  message 
for  you. 

Give  the  book  that  causes  a pang  at  parting,  like  saying  good- 
bye to  an  old  friend.  Ten  chances  to  one  it  will  mean  more  to 
some  soldier  boy. 

Give  the  book  that  is  still  alive  but  which  you  and  your  family 
have  outgrown.  It  is  the  one  which  should  be  passed  on  to  the 
Camp  Libraries. 

Give  your  latest  war  book;  you  will  probably  not  read  it  again. 
The  boy  in  khaki  is  waiting  for  it.  Heading  it  will  prepare  him 
for  conditions  “over  there.” 

Give  books  on  technical  subjects;  there  is  an  insistent  call  for 
works  on  aeroplanes,  automobiles,  gas  engines  and  engineering 
topics  generally.  Don’t  think  that  the  boys  are  interested  only 
in  fiction. 

Write  your  name  and  a message  on  the  fly  leaf;  it  will  make 
the  bond  seem  closer. 

Remember  that  he  gives  twice  who  gives  quickly.  But  don’t 
give  thoughtlessly.  We  are  judged  by  what  we  give. 
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Arms  and  the  Man 


Men,  with  War’s  challenge  before  you, 

You  who  must  win  in  the  fight. 

You  who  shall  bring  the  glad  morning 
After  War’s  terrible  night; 

Here  find  the  way  and  the  wisdom 
To  match  and  to  master  the  Hun, 

Translating  the  book  and  its  message 
Into  the  speech  of  the  gun. 

Here  find  the  counsel  to  stay  you 
Down  through  the  riot  and  ruck, 

Here  find  the  zeal  that  shall  lift  you 
Out  of  the  mire  and  muck. 

Here  are  the  words  of  your  seniors, 

Your  masterly  skill  to  increase. 

And  type’s  many  tongues  to  direct  you 
On  toward  the  daybreak  of  peace. 

From  a poem  read  by  Mr.  Nixon  Waterman  at  the  dedication  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  Library  at  Camp  Johnston,  Florida. 
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PREFACE 


This  little  unofficial  pamphlet  is  issued  in  the  hope  of  interest- 
ing a wider  circle  of  booklovers  (especially  in  the  United 
States)  in  the  upbuilding  of  a new  library  for  the  University 
of  Louvain.  In  order  to  give  my  readers  a proper  background 
and  to  refresh  their  memory,  I have  sketched  very  briefly  the 
history  of  the  University,  drawing  largely  upon  the  work  of  a 
member  of  its  Faculty:  “ Louvain,  891-1914,  par  L.  Noel  ” 
(Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1915).  For  the  facts  concerning  the 
University  Library  I am  chiefly  indebted  to  the  series  of 
lectures  on  the  University  given  by  the  librarian,  Professor 
Paul  Delannoy,  before  the  College  de  France,  in  February, 
1915  (Paris,  Picard,  1915).  The  account  of  the  destruction  of 
the  library  has  intentionally  been  made  as  brief  as  possible, 
and  references  to  the  mode  and  motives  of  the  invaders  are 
minimised.  My  object  is  not  to  add  to  the  discussion  centring 
around  Louvain,  but  to  direct  attention  to  the  opportunity 
for  help. 

In  writing  this  paper  I have  had  the  sympathetic  help  of 
D'r.  Leon  van  der  Essen,  Professor  of  History  of  the  University 
of  Louvain.  During  his  stay  in  America,  in  1915,  he  lectured 
at  many  places,  and  succeeded  in  arousing  some  interest  in  the 
co-operative  plans  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  library.  I am 
permitted  to  quote  him  as  saying  that  the  lasting  gratitude  of 
the  Belgians  for  the  relief  extended  them  by  the  Americans 
is  an  additional  reason  for  Belgian  students  wishing  to  know 
more  about  the  history  and  institutions  of  the  United  States. 
A guarantee  of  this  can  be  had  by  seeing  to  it  that  in  the  new 
library  of  the  revived  University  there  shall  be  a good  repre- 
sentation of  our  best  historians,  our  best  writers  in  both  prose 
and  poetry,  and  a collection  of  the  chief  American  authorities 
in  science,  medicine  and  technology. 
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PREFACE 


The  University  of  Louvain  will  rise  again,  Phoenix-like,  from 
its  ashes.  New  halls  will  become  the  home  of  science,  and 
knowledge  will  find  an  asylum  there  as  of  old.  Over  the  main 
door  of  the  destroyed  Halles  was  the  inscription : 

“ Sapientia  aedificavit  sibi  domum.” 

Those  familiar  with  the  spirit  of  Louvain  can  see  with  the  eye 
of  faith  a new  and  grander  pile  of  buildings  over  the  portals  of 
which  can  again  be  inscribed  the  words,  “ Wisdom  has  built 
for  herself  a house.”  All  scholars  are  invited  to  participate  in 
equipping  this  new  house  with  suitable  books.  American 
librarians  and  library  committees  can  contribute  material  aid 
by  giving  of  their  riches.  Many  precious  additions  can  be 
culled  from  the  stock  of  duplicates  in  the  older  university  and 
college  libraries.  Few  American  institutions  are  without  extra 
sets  of  journals  and  reference  books  for  which  they  have  no 
use,  and  which  are  in  fact  only  taking  up  space  in  attic  and 
basement.  A committee  should  be  formed  actively  to  solicit 
offers  of  such  gifts  and  to  co-operate  with  the  British  Committee 
so  as  to  avoid  overlapping. 

T.  W.  K. 


London,  July  4,  1917. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUVAIN 


As  a centre  of  humanism  the  University  of  Louvain  trans- 
formed the  education  of  Belgium.  It  produced  not  only  great 
scholars,  but  also  trained  statesmen  and  devoted  teachers. 
Its  influence  spread  not  only  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  but 
throughout  the  civilised  world. 

Through  the  mediation  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  a patron 
of  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  Pope  Martin  V was  induced  to 
issue  a bull  sanctioning  the  foundation  of  the  University, 
which  was  established  in  1425.  But  from  the  first  the  civic 
authorities  had  a part  in  its  activities.  For  more  than  two 
hundred  years  professors  and  students  shared  a portion  of 
the  Clothmakers’  Hall  with  the  merchants. 

In  1502  Erasmus,  a native  of  Rotterdam,  arrived  at  Lou- 
vain, which  he  revisited  several  times  in  the  course  of  subse- 
quent travels  across  Europe,  and  where  he  found  a circle  of 
admirers  and  friends.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  such 
men  as  Despautere,  Paludanus  and  the  printer  Martens. 
Besides  these  there  was  Jean  Nevius  who  made  his  College 
du  Lys  an  active  centre  of  classical  studies,  where  the  students 
succeeded  in  presenting  the  comedies  of  Plautus. 

In  1517  Busleiden  left  funds  for  a college  in  which  Greek 
should  be  taught.  Erasmus,  who  was  called  to  Louvain  as  the 
head  of  this  college,  succeeded  in  a little  more  than  two  years 
in  inspiring  a group  of  educational  workers  who  gave  to  Lou- 
vain a position  among  the  Universities  second  only  to  that  of 
Paris.  He  resided  in  Louvain  more  or  less  continuously  from 
1517  to  1521,  when  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  and 
secured  for  his  staff  some  of  the  best  humanists  of  his  time. 
He  defended  these  men,  and  also  the  college,  with  its  new 
Renaissance  aims,  against  the  attacks  of  scholastic  theologians 
and  philosophers.  Humanism  was  not  concerned  with  a purely 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUVAIN 


literary  ideal,  but  affected  both  the  political  and  religious  life. 
It  aimed  its  darts  against  the  ruling  ideas  and  institutions  of 
the  day  in  biting  satire,  of  which  the  best  expression  is  found 
in  the  “ Praise  of  Folly  ” by  Erasmus.  This  work  was  dedicated 
to  the  English  humanist,  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  a little  later 
published,  at  Louvain,  a no  less  celebrated  satire,  “ Utopia.” 
Erasmus’s  editio  princeps  of  the  Greek  Testament,  with  Latin 
translation,  though  accomplished  in  England,  found  its  friends 
and  enemies  in  the  author’s  Louvain  period,  and  established 
the  absolute  leadership  of  Erasmus  " from  Louvain  ” in  all 
critical  work.  It  was  he  who  had  brought  the  new  spirit  of 
Renaissance  scholarship  to  the  realities  of  life,  especially  in 
connection  with  classical  authors,  the  Bible  and  the  early 
Fathers. 

Nicholas  Clenard,  a Louvain  student,  entering  into  the  new 
enthusiasm  for  letters  and  the  new  interpretation  of  life, 
looked  forward  to  the  idea  of  a pacific  instead  of  a military 
crusade.  He  began  the  study  of  Arabic  without  books,  work- 
ing his  way  to  Spain  in  the  company  of  Ferdinand  Columbus 
(son  of  the  great  Christopher),  whose  aim  was  to  found  a great 
Renaissance  library  at  Seville,  and  who  was  enlisting  paid 
coadjutors.  Clenard  pursued  Arabic  studies  at  Salamanca, 
Evora  and  Braga,  and  taught  Latin  by  the  direct  method.  He 
even  purchased  three  slaves  for  linguistic  experiments.  His 
life  aim  was  to  establish  a great  Oriental  college  at  Louvain, 
in  which  to  train  missionary  crusaders  for  the  Moslem  peoples. 

The  sixteenth  century  is  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  epoch 
in  the  history  of  Louvain.  The  Low  Countries  were  united,  and 
the  political  strength  of  their  princes,  without  intervening  in 
the  exterior  affairs  of  the  University,  assured  it  a considerable 
prestige  abroad  and  a wide  circle  of  influence.  The  humanistic 
movement  sweeping  through  Europe  meant  a striving  toward 
a higher  type  of  culture.  The  ideas  of  the  Middle  Ages  seemed 
no  longer  to  satisfy,  and  the  restless  spirits  were  looking  about 
for  new  intellectual  channels,  which  they  believed  to  have 
been  discovered  in  the  thoughts  and  works  of  the  ancients 
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The  study  of  antiquity  became  then  the  road  by  which  they 
hoped  to  attain  to  a superior  development,  to  a culture 
humanior.  For  the  bad  Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  sub- 
stituted the  study  and  usage  of  the  pure  Latin  of  the  best 
Roman  writers.  There  was  also  added  the  study  of  Greek  and 
of  Hebrew,  which  was  hardly  known  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  this  humanistic  movement  the  Faculty  of  Arts  of  Louvain 
University  took  a leading  part.  The  ideas  of  the  Renaissance 
spread  throughout  the  Low  Countries,  which  at  that  time  were 
among  the  richest  and  most  advanced  in  Europe.  The  centre 
of  the  movement  in  Louvain  was  the  chair  of  rhetoric  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  of  which  the  holder  bore  the  title  Rhetor 
publicus.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was 
occupied  by  Jean  du  Marais,  who  called  himself  in  Latin, 
Paludanus.  Latin  grammar  was  studied  in  conjunction  with 
rhetoric,  and  from  Louvain  were  issued  the  Latin  manuals  by 
Jean  Custos  of  Brecht,  by  Clenard,  and  by  Despautere  of  Diest. 

The  humanistic  movement  flourished  especially  until  1575, 
when  Leyden  was  founded  and  divided  the  scholarship  of  the 
Low  Countries.  Douai  also  drew  upon  Louvain,  which  until 
1575  had  great  international  influence,  for  the  University  had 
not  only  Erasmus,  Vives,  Clenard,  Rescius,  Justus  Lipsius,  but 
among  men  of  science  she  numbered  Vesalius,  the  founder 
of  modern  anatomy,  Dodonee,  the  physician  botanist,  and 
Mercator,  the  geographer.  Surely  these  names  would  add 
lustre  to  any  institution. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  student 
population  numbered  about  3000,  distributed  in  43  colleges. 
The  system  of  colleges  within  the  University  bore  a resemblance 
to  the  organisation  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  While  Louvain 
did  not  have  the  European  position  which  it  had  enjoyed  in 
the  previous  century,  it  was  still  quite  important.  The  doctrines 
of  Descartes  were  the  object  of  animated  discussion,  but  the 
University  as  a whole  remained  faithful  to  the  traditional 
Aristotelianism.  In  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  De  Nelis  was  formu- 
lating a philosophy  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Berkeley; 
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Minckelers  was  carrying  on  important  research  work  in  physics ; 
and  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  the  new  period  decidedly  sur- 
passed the  preceding  era. 

The  continuity  of  University  life  at  Louvain  was  broken 
by  the  French  Revolution.  At  the  fall  of  the  Empire  in  1814 
there  were  hopes  of  restoring  the  Alma  Mater,  but  the  Dutch 
government  intervened,  and  established  three  state  universi- 
ties in  Belgium  in  1816 — one  at  Ghent,  another  at  Liege,  and 
a third  at  Louvain. 

In  1835  a law  was  passed  organising  higher  education 
according  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  It  established  two 
state  universities,  leaving  open  the  question  of  locality,  and 
it  suppressed  the  faculties  created  by  the  Dutch  state.  As  a 
result,  a university  was  founded  at  Brussels  with  the  support 
of  the  city;  another  at  Malines  by  the  Bishops  of  Belgium. 

The  municipal  authorities  of  Louvain  had  looked  after  the 
empty  University  buildings,  for  which  they  had  no  use,  and 
they  now  offered  them  to  the  University  of  Malines.  The  offer 
was  accepted,  and  the  new  University  installed  in  the  ancient 
buildings  of  the  old  Louvain  University  on  December  I,  1835. 

With  the  limited  space  at  our  command  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  trace  step  by  step  the  rapid  growth  of  the  restored 
University  of  Louvain.  Briefly  stated,  it  was  for  eighty 
years  under  the  direction  of  rectors  who  developed  scientific 
specialisation.  The  University  could  not  legally  hold  any  funds. 
It  never  received  any  subsidy  from  the  State.  The  students, 
who  were  often  poor,  paid  only  small  fees,  the  total  of  which 
was  but  a small  contribution  to  the  budget  of  the  institution. 
The  University  lived  almost  entirely  upon  the  charity  of  the 
Belgian  Catholics  and  by  the  devotion  of  its  teachers. 

Instruction  never  absorbed  the  entire  attention  of  the  teach- 
ing force  at  Louvain.  Teaching  is  not  the  only  function  of  a 
university,  possibly  not  even  its  principal  function.  The  true 
university  is  a City  of  Universal  Knowledge.  It  labours  to 
Sustain  and  to  increase  the  sum  total  of  human  knowledge. 
Doubtless  it  communicates  the  elements  of  knowledge  to 
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studious  youth,  but  this  task  of  instruction  is  subordinated  to 
a higher  work.  Before  communicating  the  riches  of  knowledge 
one  must  possess  them — and  knowledge  is  not  a thing  dead 
and  fixed;  it  is  alive,  and  exists  only  in  a changing,  evolving 
and  constantly  progressing  state.  One  gains  it  solely  by  work- 
ing tirelessly  to  keep  it  alive  and  growing.  The  university  is 
above  all  a centre  of  scientific  life,  of  research,  of  discussion. 
Teaching  is  but  the  echo  of  this  life. 

This  conception  of'  university  life  had  more  and  more 
penetrated  all  the  efforts  of  the  restored  University  of  Louvain. 
Perhaps  nowhere  else  were  work  and  scientific  production 
held  in  higher  regard.  The  system  of  academic  grades  organised 
by  the  University,  the  development  of  different  schools,  all 
tended  to  prepare  for  investigation  and  to  stimulate  research. 
More  than  thirty  scientific  reviews  were  published  at  the 
University,  and  the  contributions  were  largely  from  members 
of  the  faculty  and  advanced  students. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  Can  a Catholic  university  truly 
participate  in  the  modem  scientific  life  ? Professor  Noel  points 
to  Louvain  as  an  answer  in  the  affirmative.  In  all  fields  re- 
search has  been  carried  on,  he  says,  with  the  most  perfect 
technical  equipment,  with  the  most  complete  breadth  of  view, 
and  with  the  fullest  liberty.  If  the  Louvain  investigators  have 
been  able  to  reconcile  their  scientific  research  with  their 
Catholic  faith,  it  is  evidently  because  such  reconciliation  re- 
quires no  effort.  They  have  not  had  to  sacrifice  their  freedom 
of  research  to  their  faith,  nor  their  convictions  to  these 
researches.  “ One  must  have  lived  at  Louvain,”  says  Noel, 
“ to  appreciate  fully  the  atmosphere  which  one  breathed  there, 
the  large  and  generous  feeling  which  scientific  investigations 
give  to  religious  ideas,  and  also  to  habits  of  devotion,  the 
attitude  of  modesty  and  of  intellectual  honesty  with  which 
Christian  surroundings  can  inspire  scientific  workers.  In  the 
fight  of  this  experience  one  understands  what  science  as  well 
as  faith  have  lost  in  the  waning  of  the  religious  life  in  our 
modern  universities.” 
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The  University  was  for  more  than  two  centuries  without  a 
general  library.  The  humanist  Puteanus  says  that  the  pro- 
fessors were  themselves  living  libraries,  and  that  the  books 
which  they  wrote  were  worth  all  the  riches  of  a library.  Both 
faculty  and  students  frequented  the  bookshops,  which  were 
popular  resorts  for  those  attached  to  the  numerous  Colleges 
and  religious  establishments.  Jasper’s  bookshop  was  the  one 
most  favoured  by  the  students,  while  professors  and  instructors 
flocked  to  the  publishing  house  of  Thierry  Martens,  of  whom 
it  has  been  said  that  he  was  to  Belgium  what  Aldus  Manutius 
was  to  Venice.  Interesting  talks  took  place  in  the  bookshops 
of  Louvain,  says  one  writer.  The  Parc  Abbey  and  the  con- 
vents allowed  the  University  teachers  to  consult  their  rich 
collections. 

Later,  the  Colleges  remedied  this  lack  of  books,  and  many 
of  them  built  up  their  own  libraries.  In  the  minutes  of  the 
University  faculty  we  find  some  details  on  the  library  of  the 
Arts  faculty.  Certain  rules  date  back  to  1466.  For  example,  it 
is  expressly  forbidden  to  enter  the  book  room  with  a light,  or 
to  borrow  books  from  it. 

The  demand  for  a large  central  or  public  library  was  hardly 
prevalent  at  Louvain  before  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century, 
though  the  prime  necessity  for  such  an  adjunct  to  research  was 
fully  appreciated.  As  far  back  as  the  Middle  Ages  there  was 
current  a saying  that  a convent  without  a library  was  like  a 
castle  without  an  arsenal.  Thomas  a Kempis  added  that  it 
was  like  a table  without  dishes,  a garden  without  flowers,  a 
purse  without  money. 

The  University  Library  owes  its  origin  to  a former  Louvain 
student,  Laurent  Beyerlinck,  canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Ant- 
werp. In  1627  he  bequeathed  to  the  University  his  own  library 
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of  852  volumes,  rich  in  history  and  theology.  This  bequest 
constituted  the  first  foundation.  It  was  followed  by  a legacy 
of  906  volumes  from  the  professor  of  medicine,  Jacques 
Romanus,  in  1635.  A son  of  the  celebrated  mathematician, 
Romanus  transmitted  his  father’s  library  and  added  his  own 
medical  books.  The  library  was  organised  by  the  University 
rector,  Cornelius  Jansenius,  and  in  1636  a librarian  was 
appointed — Professor  Valerius  Andreas,  a historian  of  note, 
who  presided  at  the  public  opening  of  the  library  on  August  22, 
1636.  The  books  were  installed  in  the  old  Clothmakers’  Hall 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  At  this  time  the 
library  contained  about  1700  volumes.  A11  annual  grant  for 
its  upkeep  and  increase  was  made  by  Jacques  Boonen,  Arch- 
bishop of  Malines.  It  is  to  Andreas  that  we  owe  the  Fasti 
Academici,  the  most  complete  chronicle  of  the  history  of  the 
University.  Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  library  he  published 
a catalogue  of  the  volumes  bequeathed  by  Beyerlinck  and 
Romanus. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  appointment  of  Andreas  as  the 
first  librarian,  he  delivered  an  address  in  which  he  spoke  of 
the  precious  advantages  of  a library,  which  he  called  “ The 
Temple  of  Minerva  and  of  the  Muses,  the  Arsenal  of  all  the 
Sciences.” 

After  the  death  of  Andreas,  the  library  was  neglected  until 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  A former  Louvain  pro- 
fessor, Dominique  Snellaerts,  a canon  of  Antwerp,  had  a fine 
collection  of  3500  volumes  composed  almost  entirely  of 
Jansenist  works.  In  response  to  the  pressing  requests  of  the 
librarian  of  the  University  that  Snellaerts  should  give  them 
to  the  University,  the  owner  replied  that  he  did  not  like  to 
meet  books  with  his  name  at  the  door  or  in  the  window  of 
dealers.  He  said  that  he  had  often  seen,  in  the  bookshops  of 
Louvain  and  elsewhere,  a line  of  books  bearing  the  names 
of  celebrated  men,  and  left  by  them  to  the  University.  De- 
spite this  statement,  Snellaerts  bequeathed  his  library  to  the 
University. 
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This  generous  gift  necessitated  the  construction  of  a new 
depository,  a task  undertaken  by  the  Rector  Rega,  a man  of 
great  initiative,  the  founder  of  the  anatomical  museum.  Rega 
succeeded  also  in  procuring  for  the  library  a fixed  income.  A 
wing  was  added  to  the  old  Halles,  in  the  direction  of  the  Vieux 
Marche,  and  completed  in  1730.  A new  and  progressive 
element  was  brought  in  by  the  administration  of  C.  F.  de  Nelis, 
who  became  librarian  in  1752.  His  first  act  was  to  ask  the 
Government  to  require  Belgian  printers  to  send  to  the  Uni- 
versity Library  at  least  one  copy  of  every  book  printed  by 
them.  During  the  librarianship  of  Jean  Frangois  van  de  Velde 
(1771-97)  the  library  acquired  12,000  volumes.  Most  of  these 
books  were  bought  at  sales  of  the  libraries  of  the  Jesuits,  after 
the  suppression  of  the  Society.  They  included  a special  collec- 
tion of  theses  of  great  value  for  the  history  of  theological 
doctrine.  But  besides  these,  Van  de  Velde  added  4573  new 
books.  In  1795,  under  the  French  regime,  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Republic  took  away  about  5000  volumes,  among  which 
were  some  of  the  most  precious  manuscripts.  In  1797  De  la 
Serna  Santander  was  authorised  to  make  a selection  of  all  the 
works  which  in  his  opinion  could  be  useful  to  the  Ecole  Centrale 
established  at  Brussels.  After  a ten  days’  culling,  the  French 
Commissioner  took  away  718  volumes — which  were  never 
returned.  By  an  Imperial  Decree  of  Napoleon,  dated  December 
12,  1805,  the  University  Library  became  the  property  of  the 
city.  However,  in  1835,  at  the  time  of  the  re-establishment  of 
the  LTniversity  at  Louvain,  the  municipal  authorities  handed 
over  the  precious  depository  to  the  care  of  the  University. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of  volumes  which 
the  library  contained  at  the  time  of  the  fire.  “ Minerva,”  and 
Collard  in  his  " Annuaire  des  Bibliotheques  de  Belgique,”  give 
the  number  as  230,000,  an  estimate  rather  below  the  real 
number  of  books.  The  catalogue  was  being  revised  under  the 
supervision  of  Professor  Delannoy,  the  librarian,  who  estimated 
the  total  number  of  books  as  somewhere  between  250,000  and 
300,000  volumes.  In  making  a systematic  inventory  of  the 
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theological  section,  there  were  discovered,  almost  daily,  un- 
known treasures  which  for  two  centuries  had  slept  beneath  a 
cover  of  dust.  The  early  publications  of  the  first  reformers, 
and  the  politico  - religious  pamphlets,  were  particularly 
numerous.  Little  by  little,  all  the  literature  of  the  religious 
struggles  of  the  Low  Countries  was  coming  to  light.  The 
University  had  taken  an  active  part  in  all  these  disputes,  and 
pious  hands  had  collected  into  volumes  the  letters  and  pamph- 
lets touching  on  these  discussions.  Most  of  these  volumes  con- 
tained more  than  a hundred  items  each.  On  the  backs  of 
the  parchment  bindings  were  such  inscriptions  as  “ Varia 
Reformatoria,”  or  “ Janseniana,”  or  “ Jesuitica.” 

The  library  possessed  also  a magnificent  collection  of  more 
than  350  incunabula , and  a precious  series  of  successive 
editions  of  the  Bible.  Almost  equally  precious  was  a unique 
collection  of  Jesuitica,  relating  not  only  to  the  Jesuits  of  the 
Low  Countries,  but  also  to  those  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 
These  came  from  the  purchases  made  at  the  end  of  the  18th 
century,  and  had  been  carefully  catalogued.  There  was  also 
an  unrivalled  collection  of  publications  relating  to  the  Jan- 
senists.  The  r61e  played  by  the  University  in  the  history  of 
Jansenism,  together  with  Snellaerts’s  legacy,  explain  suffi- 
ciently both  the  importance  and  the  completeness  of  this 
collection.  In  addition  there  had  been  recently  unearthed  a 
collection  of  political  pamphlets  of  the  time  of  the  Thirty 
Years’  War,  and  of  the  French  invasion  of  Belgium  in  the  time 
of  Louis  XIV.  Professor  van  der  Essen  is  convinced  that  there 
were  in  the  library  several  unique  copies  of  the  polemical 
writings  of  the  17th  century,  and  particularly  of  treatises  of 
the  class  to  which  the  “ Mars  Gallicus  ” of  Jansenius  belongs. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  bibliographical  rarities 
and  typographical  curiosities  in  which  every  repositorj^  of 
ancient  books  justly  takes  pride  ; mention  may,  however,  be 
made  of  a collection  of  old  atlases,  a rich  Oriental  library 
containing  the  works  of  Felix  Neve,  a collection  of  Germanic 
philology  formerlv  belonging  to  the  late  Professor  Alberdink 
Thym. 
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The  manuscript  section  of  the  library  contained  more  than 
950  pieces.  Among  these  treasures  were  included  several  manu- 
scripts of  the  12th  century,  showing  typical  examples  of  the 
post-Carolingian  writing,  Lives  of  the  Saints  (the  best  of  which 
was  fortunately  published),  psalters,  books  of  hours,  and 
liturgical  manuals  of  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries. 
Several  codices  contained  magnificent  illuminations  and  full- 
page  miniatures.  Perhaps  the  most  important  section  of  the 
manuscripts  was  a part  of  the  older  archives  of  the  University. 
As  far  back  as  1445,  the  University  took  adequate  measures  for 
the  preservation  of  its  archives:  a fine  was  imposed  on  those 
who  retained  in  their  possession  letters  addressed  to  the 
Studium.  To  be  able  to  consult  these  documents,  a special 
permission  from  the  proper  authority,  as  well  as  delegated 
witnesses,  was  necessary.  In  the  second  half  of  the  18th 
century  the  documents  concerning  the  Alma  Mater  were 
numerous,  and  were  preserved  with  care  in  the  University 
halls.  Carefully  prepared  catalogues  of  them  have  come 
down  to  us  in  part. 

The  archives  had  been  preserved  at  Louvain,  when,  in  1794 
before  the  invasion  of  the  French  army,  fifteen  boxes  of  docu- 
ments were  sent  to  Rotterdam.  Upon  the  success  of  the  French 
forces,  it  was  thought  that  Rotterdam  was  hardly  a safe 
depository,  and  they  were  consequently  sent  by  Groningen, 
Bremen  and  Hamburg  to  Altona,  whither  seven  other  cases 
were  sent  direct  from  Louvain.  The  victorious  French  de- 
manded the  archives,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  delivered 
to  them,  and  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  General  Archives  at 
Brussels.  Some  of  the  cases  were  stranded  in  Holland,  where 
some  documents  are  still  preserved  at  the  Seminary  of  Haaren ; 
others  were  retained  at  Beveren-Waes  by  the  librarian  Van  de 
Velde.  At  his  death,  his  rich  library,  containing  MSS.  of  the 
professors,  was  dispersed  to  the  highest  bidders,  but  the  pieces 
belonging  to  the  archives  of  the  University  were  left  at  Ghent, 
where  they  are  preserved  at  the  Seminary.  Some  documents 
from  the  archives,  carefully  hidden  in  1794,  are  still  preserved 
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here  and  there;  some  are  even  in  private  collections.  When, 
shortly  before  the  war,  it  was  necessary  to  take  down  all  the 
old  books  which  had  long  lam  under  a thick  coat  of  dust,  there 
were  found  bundles  of  old  papers  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner 
of  the  Halles,  among  others  the  journal  of  Van  de  Velde  touch- 
ing on  the  events  in  which  he  had  taken  part  during  the 
revolutionary  crisis.  The  occupation  of  the  Colleges  by  the 
French  troops  was  minutely  described.  Van  de  Velde,  escap- 
ing across  the  fields,  had  been  seized  by  the  soldiers,  then 
released  after  his  purse  had  been  relieved  of  the  little  money 
it  contained.  In  a concealed  envelope  was  found  the  decree 
suppressing  the  University,  with  a note  on  the  envelope  from 
Van  de  Velde  regarding  the  importance  of  the  contents. 

All  visitors  to  the  old  library  will  recall  the  famous  auto- 
graph manuscript  of  Thomas  a Kempis,  and  the  vellum  copy 
of  the  famous  work  of  Vesalius,  De  Humani  Corporis  Fabricd, 
which  was  presented  to  the  library  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
In  1909,  when  the  University  celebrated  the  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  of  its  reorganisation,  the  Bishop  of  Bois-le-Duc 
returned  to  the  University  the  original  papal  bull  relating  to 
its  foundation.  It  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Seminary 
at  Haaren  (Northern  Brabant)  from  the  time  of  Napoleon. 

In  the  beautiful  room  reserved  for  historical  books  were 
various  cabinets  filled  with  curiosa — rarities  and  souvenirs  of 
the  University.  There  was  a large  numismatic  collection  and 
a collection  of  signatures  of  famous  visitors,  a large  representa- 
tion of  old  leather  bindings,  some  maps  of  the  world  and 
geographical  globes  of  the  time  of  Mercator,  and  a copy  of 
the  reproduction  of  the  famous  Grimani  Breviary. 
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! “ Do  you  believe  the  treasures  of  the  Louvain  Library  are 
burnt?  ’ asked  M.  E.  Durham  in  the  Times  of  November  4, 
1915,  writing  from  France.  “ We  do  not,”  said  he,  in  answer  to 
; his  own  question.  “ Vanloads  of  stuff  left  the  place  before  the 
: fire.”  In  the  November  18th  issue  of  the  same  paper,  Pro- 
: fessor  Leon  van  der  Essen,  writing  from  Oxford,  contradicted 
Mr.  Durham’s  statement,  having  recently  seen  the  Librarian, 
Professor  Delannoy,  who  went  to  the  spot  on  August  27,  1914, 
to  see  whether  anything  could  perhaps  be  saved.  “ He  spoke 
with  one  of  the  officers  of  the  library,  who  was  present  at  the 
fire,  but  who  was  prevented  from  doing  anything  in  order  to 
save  the  books  and  manuscripts,”  wrote  Professor  van  der 
Essen.  “ During  the  fire  the  doors  of  the  library  remained 
locked,  as  they  had  been  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The 
Germans  did  not  penetrate  the  building,  but  contented  them- 
selves with  smashing  the  main  window  looking  on  the  Vieux 
Marche.  Through  that  window  they  introduced  some  inflam- 
mable liquid  and  fired  a few  shots,  causing  an  immediate 
explosion.  In  such  a way,  by  the  use  of  chemicals,  may  be 
explained  the  fact  that  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  the  whole 
library  was  already  destroyed,  a thing  which  would  have  been 
impossible  in  the  case  of  the  building  being  accidentally  set  on 
fire  by  the  neighbouring  houses.  No  soldier  entered  the  library 
during  the  fire,  and  no  book  and  no  manuscript  was  taken 
away. 

The  story  that  books  were  removed  from  the  University 
Library  originated  in  the  following  manner.  Quite  near  to  the 
University  Library  was  located  a library  directed  by  the 
Jesuit  Fathers,  called  the  Bibliothbque  Choisie.  Here  the  books 
were  removed  in  carts  and  conveyed  to  the  station.  The 
citizens  of  Louvain,  on  seeing  these  books  go  through  the 
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streets,  imagined  they  were  the  books  of  the  University  Library. 
On  the  night  of  Tuesday,  the  25th,  a father,  of  the  Josephite 
College,  which  is  located  a few  yards  from  the  spot  where  the 
Germans  smashed  the  main  window,  called  the  attention  of 
the  commanding  officer  to  the  fact  that  the  building  he  was 
going  to  destroy  was  the  University  Library.  The  officer 
replied,  textually,  ‘ Es  ist  Befehl!  ’ It  was  then  11  p.m.  These 
are  the  facts.” 

M.  Henri  Davignon,  Secretary  of  the  Belgian  Commission 
of  Inquiry,  published  in  the  Times  for  October  19,  1916,  a 
letter  setting  forth  some  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  destruction 
of  the  town  of  Louvain.  These  facts  have  been  established  by 
Belgian  and  neutral  witnesses,  and  even  by  Germans  them- 
selves, in  a manner  which  M.  Davignon  thinks  would  prove 
convincing  to  any  court  of  inquiry. 

(1)  On  the  evening  of  August  25,  1914,  several  parts  of  the 
town  were  set  on  fire  at  a given  signal. 

(2)  This  act  was  committed  by  German  soldiers  (under  the 
orders  of  their  officers)  who  had  been  provided  with  the  means 
for  its  thorough  accomplishment. 

(3)  The  Church  of  St.  Pierre  was  set  on  fire  from  the  roof, 
which  is  much  higher  than  the  buildings  surrounding  it,  and 
in  the  interior  by  means  of  piles  of  chairs. 

(4)  The  “ Halles  ” and  the  University  Library  took  fire  and 
burned  without  any  attempt  being  made  to  save  them.  No 
books  could  have  been  saved. 

(5)  The  Town  Hall  was  spared  because  the  German  military 
authorities  were  quartered  there. 

(6)  The  fire  thus  started  destroyed  1120  houses.  It  continued 
for  three  days,  and  no  efforts  to  check  it  were  made— indeed, 
the  German  officers  forbade  any  such  attempt.  In  the  square 
in  front  of  the  station  several  residents  of  the  town  were  shot; 
many  escaped  by  the  Tirlemont,  Malines  and  Brussels  roads; 
and  many  more  were  taken  as  prisoners  to  Germany. 

Dr.  L.  H.  Grondys,  formerly  Professor  of  Physics  at  the 
Technical  Institute  of  Dordrecht,  in  his  little  book  “ The 
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Germans  in  Belgium;  Experiences  of  a Neutral”  (London, 
Heinemann),  records  under  August  26  the  following:  “ The 
Monastery  at  Parc  was  full  of  refugees;  the  brethren  told  me 
they  had  been  present  at  the  fire  throughout  the  night.  At 
two  o’clock  they  noticed  a recrudescence  of  the  flames; 
brilliant  sparks  flew  up  in  an  immense  column  of  fire.  It  was 
the  incunabula,  the  precious  Livres  d’Heures,  the  rare  manu- 
scripts of  the  early  Middle  Ages,  just  discovered,  which  were 
burning.  Thus  the  Monastery  knew  before  the  town  that 
the  incomparable  library,  the  glory  and  pride  of  numerous 
generations,  was  lost  for  ever.  In  several  periodicals  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  Germans  at  Louvain  wished  simply  to  rob 
the  library.  The  supposition  seems  to  me  to  be  ill-founded. 
1 he  library  was  set  on  fire  at  one  or  two  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
1 he  garrison  was  in  a state  of  disorder  and  a prey  to  the  gravest 
anxiety,  expecting  an  attack  from  the  Belgians.  It  is  incredible 
that  they  should  have  proposed  to  carry  off  a library  of  more 
than  300,000  volumes  within  four  hours!  Any  one  who  has 
the  least  idea  of  what  a University  Library  like  that  of  Louvain 
is,  will  understand  my  scepticism.” 

Professor  Grondys  tells  of  the  arrest  and  searching  of  the 
priests  who  were  fleeing  from  Louvain  in  the  direction  of 
Brussels.  “ Nothing  suspicious  was  found,”  says  he,  “ except 
on  one  of  the  younger  Jesuits,  Pere  Dupierreux,  who  had  a 
little  note-book,  bearing  the  following  remark,  in  French: 

‘ When  formerly  I read  that  the  Huns  under  Attila  had  de- 
vastated towns,  and  that  the  Arabs  had  burnt  the  Library  of 
\ Alexandria,  I smiled.  Now  that  I have  seen  with  my  own  eyes 
the  hordes  of  to-day,  burning  churches  and  the  celebrated 
Library  of  Louvain,  I smile  no  longer.’  ” 

Professor  van  der  Essen  saved  by  chance  the  manuscript 
No.  906,  which  contains  the  official  correspondence  of  the 
University  from  1583  to  about  1637. 

“ There  is  nothing  dramatic,”  he  said,  “ about  the  way  in 
which  I saved  the  unique  manuscript  from  our  library.  I 
personally  was  not  in  Louvain  when  the  town  was  burned.  I 
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had  left  it  six  days  before  its  destruction.  But  I was  there  all 
the  time  from  the  outbreak  of  the  war  until  the  entry  of  the 
German  troops.  1 had  served  as  civic  guard  since  July  31. 
The  civic  guard  are  not  ‘ francs-tireurs  ’ (snipers),  of  course, 
but  wear  a military  uniform,  are  armed  with  the  Mauser  rifle, 
and  are  commanded  by  regular  officers  appointed  by  the  King. 
In  America  you  would  call  them  militia.  Louvain,  as  an  open 
town,  was  not  to  be  defended.  So  we  men  of  the  civic  guard 
were  all  disarmed  on  the  morning  of  August  19,  at  a quarter 
to  6 o’clock.  Our  arms  were  sent  by  train  to  the  fortress  at 
Antwerp,  upon  which  the  Belgian  army  was  falling  back.  We 
remained  unarmed  at  the  station  until  8 o’clock.  We  assisted, 
full  of  despair,  at  the  departure  of  the  Belgian  headquarters. 
I had  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  go  to  my  home,  awaken  my 
family,  and  get  together  some  clothing  for  my  two  babies,  one 
of  them  only  fifteen  days  old,  being  born  the  very  day  of  the 
declaration  of  war  on  Belgium.  In  great  haste  I gathered 
together  some  papers,  among  which  was  the  manuscript  from 
the  University  of  Louvain  Library,  which  I had  had  at  my 
home  for  consultation.  I preferred  to  save  this  before  all  else 
in  the  way  of  personal  property,  and  left  all  my  belongings 
behind.  Fearing  that  the  precious  manuscript  might  be  lost 
during  our  exile,  on  our  trip  through  Belgium  to  England  I 

stopped  at  the  little  town  of  , near  Ghent,  and  in  the 

garden  of  a house  there  I buffed  it,  enclosed  in  a little  iron 
safe.  It  is  still  there,  and  I hope  I shall  take  it  out  of  its  place 
of  safety  when  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  returning  after 
Belgium’s  evacuation.”  1 

1 Reported  by  George  H.  Sargent  in  the  Boston  Transcript.  Sum- 
marised in  the  Literary  Digest,  August  7,  1915.  pp-  250-251. 
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The  University  of  Louvain  has  always  been  poor.  There  were 
never  any  state  subsidies,  yet  by  remarkable  efforts  of  charity, 
devotion  and  loyalty  it  was  able  to  maintain  an  honoured 
place  among  the  great  modern  universities.  There  is  danger 
that  it  will  be  poorer  than  ever  before.  It  is  hoped  that  a wide- 
spread generosity  and  sympathy  will  see  to  it  that  the  irre- 
parable loss  will  to  a certain  extent  be  made  good,  that  the 
institution  will  once  more  be  adequately  equipped  and  housed. 
In  the  work  of  reconstruction  no  help  will  be  unwelcome,  no 
gift,  however  modest,  uncherished. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Council  of  Governors  of  the  John 
Rylands  Library,  held  in  December,  1914,  it  was  resolved  to 
give  some  practical  expression  of  the  deep  feeling  of  sympathy 
with  the  authorities  of  the  Lfniversity  of  Louvain  in  the 
calamity  which  thej^  had  suffered  through  the  destruction  of 
their  buildings  and  their  famous  library  of  over  a quarter  of  a 
million  volumes.  It  was  decided  that  this  expression  of  sym- 
pathy should  take  the  form  of  a gift  of  books:  a set  of  the 
publications  of  the  John  Rylands  Library  and  a selection  from 
their  stock  of  duplicates.  A list  of  upwards  of  two  hundred 
volumes  was  prepared  and  sent  with  the  offer  of  help  to  the 
Louvain  authorities,  through  the  medium  of  Professor  A. 
Carnoy,  then  residing  in  Cambridge.  In  his  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  gift,  Professor  Carnoy  said  that  this  was  “ one 
of  the  very  first  acts  which  tends  to  the  preparation  of  our 
revival.” 

The  University  of  Louvain  being  dismembered  and  without 
a home,  the  John  Rylands  Library  undertook  to  house  the 
volumes  which  were  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  new  library 
until  new  quarters  should  be  erected  in  Louvain.  An  appeal 
for  the  co-operation  of  other  libraries,  institutions  and  private 
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individuals  was  printed  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  John  Ry lands 
Library.  Thanks  to  the  spreading  of  the  appeal  by  means  of 
the  Press,  it  met  with  an  immediate  and  generous  response 
from  many  parts  of  the  world.  The  National  Library  of  Wales 
and  the  Lisbon  Academy  of  Sciences  were  among  the  earliest 
institutions  to  co-operate  by  sending  their  own  publications, 
and  offering  to  send  any  books  that  might  be  entrusted  to 
them.  The  University  of  Aberdeen,  as  a first  instalment, 
offered  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  duplicates.  The 
Committee  of  the  Liverpool  University  Press  promised  a set 
of  their  publications.  The  University  of  Durham  allowed  a 
selection  to  be  made  from  their  duplicates,  and  thus  some 
hundreds  of  volumes  were  acquired  which  would  be  difficult 
to  get  in  any  other  way.  The  University  of  Manchester  is 
giving  a set  of  the  publications  of  its  University  Press,  together 
with  a considerable  number  of  duplicates  from  the  Christie 
Library.  The  Classical  Association  has  decided  to  assist  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  classical  side. 

Professor  van  der  Essen,  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Henry  Guppy, 
Librarian  of  the  John  Rylands  Library,  said:  “ Writing  as  a 
Professor  of  the  University  of  Louvain,  let  me  thank  you  for 
all  that  you  have  done  for  it  since  the  crime  of  Louvain.  It 
is  such  a wonderful  thing  in  this  time  of  horror  to  see  how  the 
scholars  of  all  the  countries — the  Central  Empires  excepted, 
alas! — have  manifested  their  friendship  and  proved  to  us  by 
so  many  deeds  and  words  that  scientific  international  solidarity 
is  still  alive.  Especially  has  England  done  splendid  work,  and 
among  that  work  I rank  your  . . . initiative  as  one  of  the 
most,  if  not  the  most  effective.  I had,  indeed,  opportunity  in 
America  to  see  what  your  appeal  was  bringing  forth,  and  how 
by  your  kind  intermediary  practical  help  was  being  prepared. 
It  is  noble  work  that  you  are  doing,  work  that  will  have  a fine 
result,  and  I can  assure  you  that  never  will  the  University  of 
Louvain  forget  that  the  appeal  went  out  from  Manchester. 
...  I hope  to  have  the  pleasure  to  come  . . . and  to  witness 
the  birth  of  our  poor  library,  on  the  very  soil  of  your  splendid 
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and  glorious  country.  . . . It  is  a fact  full  of  consequence  that 
what  has  been  destroyed  will  have  to  be  restored  by  the  kind 
intermediary  of  one  of  the  celebrated  centres  of  English 
culture.” 

The  Belgian  Minister  of  Justice  and  Count  Goblet  d’Alviella 
went  to  Manchester  to  speak  a few  words  of  comfort  and  cheer 
to  the  large  number  of  Belgian  refugees  who  had  found  a tem- 
porary home  in  that  city.  They  visited  the  John  Rylands 
Library,  and  were  much  surprised  to  find  there  the  beginnings 
of  a new  library  for  the  University  of  Louvain. 

A committee  was  formed  under  the  leadership  of  Viscount 
Bryce,  as  President  of  the  British  Academy,  to  co-operate 
with  the  Institut  de  France  in  the  formation  of  an  Inter- 
national Committee  which  should  have  for  its  aim  the  restora- 
tion of  the  University  of  Louvain  and  its  library.  Learned 
societies  and  the  principal  libraries  throughout  the  country 
were  invited  to  appoint  delegates  to  assist  in  the  realisation  of 
this  object.  Sir  Alfred  Hopkinson  and  Mr.  Guppy  were 
appointed  to  represent  the  John  Rylands  Library,  with  which 
there  is  complete  co-operation.  A small  executive  committee, 
with  Lord  Muir  Mackenzie  as  chairman,  was  formed  to  work 
in  connection  with  the  French  committee. 

In  the  Times  of  October  3,  1916,  Lord  Muir  Mackenzie 
announced  that  the  Executive  Committee  thought  that  it  was 
time  to  take  steps  to  obtain  contributions,  either  independ- 
ently or  in  co-operation  with  similar  committees  in  France  and 
elsewhere.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  experience  of  the 
John  Rylands  Library  proved  that  many  people  were  both 
able  and  willing  to  come  forward  with  books  and  other  help. 
Communications  from  sympathisers  were  therefore  invited, 
and  in  particular  it  was  suggested  that  lists  of  descriptions  of 
books  which  persons  desirous  of  aiding  in  the  work  were  willing 
to  give  might  be  sent  to  the  Committee.  It  was  stated  that 
Mr.  Hugh  Butler,  Librarian  of  the  House  of  Lords,  acting  as 
Secretary  of  the  Committee,  would  be  glad  to  correspond  with 
any  one  as  to  the  classes  of  books  likely  to  be  acceptable  to 
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Louvain,  as  well  as  to  give  any  further  information  that  might 
be  desired.  Some  preliminary  expenses  had  to  be  met,  and 
donations,  not  exceeding  two  guineas  from  each  donor,  were 
solicited. 

On  December  8,  1916,  it  was  announced  that  the  scheme 
had  led  to  the  accumulation  of  upwards  of  8000  volumes. 
Institutions  have  made  liberal  donations  of  suitable  works 
from  their  stores  of  duplicates,  and  many  book  collectors  have 
given  volumes  of  great  interest,  sometimes  of  great  rarity.  The 
list  of  donors  includes  the  names  of  struggling  students  and 
working  men  who  have  parted  with  treasured  possessions 
acquired  through  the  exercise  of  economy  and  self-denial. 
While  these  gifts  constitute  an  excellent  nucleus  for  the  new 
library,  much  remains  to  be  done  before  the  work  of  replace- 
ment is  anything  like  completed.  A mere  beginning  has  been 
made.  There  should  be  a co-ordination  of  the  efforts  which  are 
being  put  forth  in  several  directions. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the  important  publications  of  the 
United  States  Government,  as  well  as  those  issued  by  our 
learned  societies,  especially  in  the  domain  of  history,  will  be 
added  to  the  new  university  library.  While  no  number  of  such 
gifts  would  “ restore  ” the  Louvain  Library,  yet,  if  the  Ameri- 
can universities  and  institutions  do  their  share,  a substantial 
foundation  can  be  laid  for  a new  working  collection. 
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ro  all  Persons  interested  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning: 
In  submitting  to  you  Errors  in  School-Books  we  call 
our  attention  to  the  previous  search  for  errors  which  we 
istituted  over  a year  ago  and  invited  teachers  to  compete. 
Ihe  details  concerning  that  search,  and  the  results  finally 
btained,  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  following  pages.  We 
ave  now  decided  to  institute  another  search  for  errors  more 
omprehensive  than  the  former ; and,  as  truth  has  no  limita- 
ions,  we  have  decided  to  invite  all  persons  throughout  the 
rorld  to  join  in  the  search  for  the  elimination  of  errors  from 
he  text-books  or  school-books  of  the  United  States.  There 
re  many  persons  not  school-teachers  who  take  deep  interest 
a education,  and  who  have  expressed  their  disappointment 
t not  being  invited  to  compete  in  searching  for  errors  in 
chool-books. 

Here  in  the  United  States  we  recognize  that  there  is  no 
nonopoly  of  brains,  and  that  intellectual  strength  may  exist 
n any  individual,  however  humble  his  situation  in  life,  and 
ve  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  most 
uccessful  competitors  may  be  outside  the  ranks  of  school- 
eachers.  Therefore,  we  earnestly  urge  every  one  who  wishes 
o benefit  the  school  children  of  the  country  to  send  to  us 
my  statement  that  may  appear  erroneous  in  any  school-book. 

As  an  additional  stimulus  we  have  decided  to  award  one 
>f  our  best  pneumatic-tired  Columbia  Safeties,  ’93  pattern, 
nice  $150,  to  each  of  the  five  persons  who  shall  send  to  us 
he  greatest  number  of  errors  which  shall  be  determined  to  be 
:rrors  by  the  publishers  and  the  authors  of  the  books  in  which 
hey  occur,  or  by  a board  of  examiners  which  we  may  appoint. 
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These  alleged  errors  must  be  received  by  us  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 1,  1893.  The  conditions  upon  which  awards  will  he 
given  will  be  substantially  the  same  as  the  conditions  clearly 
stated  in  the  former  circulars,  that  is  to  say,  first,  the  error 
must  be  one  that  appears  in  some  text-book  or  school-book 
in  the  English  language,  used  in  some  university,  college, 
academy,  or  school  of  any  description,  and  the  error  must  be 
one  that  is  susceptible  of  proof  and  is  taught  in  lectures 
or  lessons,  and  not  merely  a typographical  mistake,  or  an 
error  inadvertently  made  in  spelling  or  grammar.  Disputed 
points  of  history  or  of  opinion  will  not  be  considered  errors 
in  this  offer.  After  the  contest  is  closed  the  results  will  be 
published  in  pamphlet  form  and  distributed  throughout  the 
country.  In  the  pamphlets  will  appear  the  names  of  all  per- 
sons who  send  to  us  errors  which  are  deemed  of  sufficient 
importance  by  author  or  publisher  to  cause  the  plates  to  be 
changed. 

In  cases  where  the  same  error  is  forwarded  to  us  by  two 
or  more  persons,  and  the  counting  of  the  error  affects  the 
number  of  errors  to  be  credited  to  the  two  or  more  persons 
sending  in  the  same  error,  then  duplicates  will  be  credited  to 
the  person  first  sending  them. 

I lie  following  additional  rules  must  be  observed  by  persons 
sending  in  alleged  errors : There  must  be  given  the  name  of 
the  book  ; the  name  of  the  author,  if  known ; the  name  and 
address  of  the  publishers ; and  the  number  of  the  page  upon 
which  the  error  occurs;  also  the  exact  words  which  contain 
the  error,  and  a clear  explanation  of  the  correction  which 
should  be  made.  The  error  must  be  one  which  appears 
in  a book  in  common  use,  and  if  the  error  be  one  which  has 
been  previously  corrected  in  later  editions  then  it  cannot  be 
counted. 
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All  communications  must  be  addressed  to  the  Educa- 
tional Department,  Pope  Manufacturing  Company, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

ALBERT  A.  POPE,  President. 

June,  1893. 
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To  the  School-Teachers  of  the  United  States. 


In  compliance  with  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  accompanying 
circulars,  a Columbia  bicycle  has  been  awarded  to  each  of  the  school- 
teachers whose  names  are  appended  : 

Miss  Phebe  F.  Burtch,  Morrison,  III. 

(Corrections  made  in  two  school-books.) 

Miss  Sarah  C.  Denison,  Pittsford,  Yt. 

(Corrections  made  in  two  school-books.) 

Miss  Mary  J . Roome,  Clarendon  Hills,  Mass. 

Mr.  Charles  M . Parker,  Taylorsville,  III. 

Mr.  Harold  J.  Fay,  Westborough,  Mass. 

Mr.  F.  William  Harkins,  Chicago,  III. 

Although  by  the  terms  of  the  first  circular  but  one  of  these  — the 
first  from  whom  we  received  an  acknowledged  error  — could  claim 
the  prize,  we  decided  to  award  each  of  them  a bicycle,  because  their 
letters,  containing  errors,  were  mailed  at  about  the  same  time. 

In  our  second  circular  we  offered  to  give  a bicycle  to  any  teacher 
sending  us  a number  of  important  errors.  Only  two  teachers  sent 
more  than  one  error  which  was  admitted  by  the  publishers ; to  these 
ladies  we  award  bicycles. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  search  for  errors  will  be  continued,  so  that 
the  ultimate  perfection  of  school-books  may  be  assured. 

Very  respectfully, 

ALBERT  A.  POPE,  Pres. 

Note. — A Ladies’  Safety  was  sent,  when  desired,  in  place  of  the  Colum- 
bia Expert  to  each  of  the  above-mentioned  lady  teachers. 
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The  Following  Letters  are  Self-Explanatory. 


Morrison,  III.,  March  23. 

Pope  Manufacturing  Company. 

Gentlemen:  — The  bicycle  which  you  sent  me  arrived  a week  or 
ten  days  ago.  It  has  been  much  admired  here  as  well  as  in  Clinton,  j 
Iowa.  I thank  you  most  heartily  for  it. 

Yours  respectfully, 

PHEBE  F.  BURTCH. 


T( 


Pittsford,  Vt.,  March  18. 

Pope  Manufacturing  Company. 

Sirs:  — I was  greatly  surprised  and  delighted  in  receiving  such  a 
beautiful  bicycle. 

I had  often  heard  of  such  things  happening  but  never  could  believe 
that  they  were  really  true;  and  even  now  it  seems  incredible  that  for 
two  such  insignificant  errors  I should  receive  such  a fine  present. 
Hoping  you  will  receive  my  heartiest  thanks,  I am, 

Respectfully  yours, 

SARAH  C.  DENISON. 


Clarendon  Hills,  March  13. 

Pope  Manufacturing  Company. 

Dear  Sirs:  — The  bicycle  which  you  awarded  me  has  come. 
Please  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  kind  and  generous  gift.  It 
must  have  taken  a great  deal  of  time  and  energy  to  collect  and  ex-  f 
amine  all  errors.  The  value  of  your  work  is  shown  in  the  replies 
sent  back  by  the  publishers. 

Bhe  machine  is  a handsome  one,  and  has  been  admired  by  all  who 
have  seen  it.  It  will  be  a great  source  of  pleasure  to  me  to  ride  it. 

Very  gratefully  yours, 

MARY  J.  ROOME. 
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Some  time  ago  we  issued  and  distributed  among  the  school- 
teachers of  this  country  the  following  circular:  — 

To  the  School-Teachers  of  the  United  States  : — 

The  Pope  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  offer 
as  a prize  a Columbia  Expert  Bicycle  (this  machine  is  of  the  same 
pattern  as  that  used  by  Stevens  in  his  bicycle  tour  around  the  world) 
to  any  teacher  who  may  be  the  first  to  inform  them  of  any  misstate- 
ment of  fact  which  may  appear  in  any  school-book  studied  in  this 
country  under  the  authority  of  any  school  committee.  The  error 
must  be  one  that  is  taught  in  the  lessons  and  not  a mere  typograph- 
ical mistake,  or  an  error  inadvertently  made  in  spelling  or  grammar. 
Disputed  points  of  history  will  not  be  considered  errors  in  this  offer. 
Communications  on  this  subject  must  be  addressed  to  the  “ Depart- 
ment of  Education,”  Pope  Manufacturing  Company. 

What  is  meant  by  misstatement  is  something  that  all  the  best 
authorities  agree  to  be  such,  as,  for  example,  in  “ Harper’s  Introduc- 
tory Geography,”  on  page  15,  Lesson  X,  the  following  misstatement 
is  made  : “ For  the  earth  has  two  different  motions  all  the  time.  It 
turns  around  on  itself  — so  to  speak  — that  is  one  motion ; and  it 
moves  in  a circle  around  the  sun  — this  is  the  other  motion.”  This 
book  is  now  used  in  the  public  schools  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts. 

Every  intelligent  person  knows  that  the  earth’s  orbit  is  an  ellipse, 
as  was  demonstrated  by  Kepler,  whose  laws  of  planetary  motion 
formed  the  ground  work  of  Newton’s  discoveries  and  are  the  starting 
point  of  modern  astronomy.  It  is  obviously  wrong  to  teach  children 
things  that  they  must  unlearn  as  they  grow  older,  and  school-teachers 
can  do  no  greater  service  to  education  than  to  point  out  the  errors 
that  should  be  eradicated  from  text-books. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

ALBERT  A.  POPE,  President. 
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This  circular  attracted  the  immediate  attention  of  teachers 
of  public  schools  of  all  grades,  professors  in  colleges  and 
universities,  publishers  of  educational  journals  and  school 
text-books.  The  plan  received  from  the  first  the  hearty  com- 
mendation of  teachers,  who  entered  into  the  contest  eagerly, 
many  avowing  the  prize  a secondary  consideration.  Space 
will  permit  us  to  give  hut  a few  extracts  from  their  letters 
expressing  approval.  They  are  as  follows : — 

“ . Hope  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  helping,  at  least  a little, 

in  the  endeavor  to  have  text-books  free  from  error ” 

“ ....  It  certainly  should  be  encouraged  with  great  enthusiasm. 

J > 

“ . . . . Whether  you  agree  with  me  or  not,  I will  be  very  glad  to 

hear  from  you  as  the  subject  is  of  interest  to  me ” 

“ . Having  become  interested  in  the  matter  of  errors  in  text- 

books, I take  it  as  a privilege  to  be  able  to  call  attention  to  another 

very  grievous  mistake  which  I discovered  in ’s  Grammar.  ...” 

“ . . . . Since  this  point  relates  to  so  important  a matter,  I will  be 
glad  to  have  it  investigated,  and  hope  that  in  its  correction  a step  may 
be  taken  towards  an  improvement  in  our  English  grammars.  ...” 

“ ....  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  see  the  interest  you  take  in 
education ” 

“ ....  I agree  with  you  that  a crusade  against  mistakes  in  our 

text-books  would  be  beneficial  to  sound  knowledge ” 

“ . . . . Misstatements  annoy  me  always,  and  especially  when 
taught  in  our  schools.  Trusting  you  may  be  instrumental  in  correct-  j 
ing  many  such ” 

“ . . . . Thanking  you  for  the  advantages  that  must  accrue  to 
pupils  and  teachers  from  your  enterprising  offer  whether  I am  among  . 

the  chosen  few,  I am,  nevertheless ” 

“ ....  I shall  rejoice  if  your  plan  succeeds  in  eradicating  the 

mistakes  from  our  text-books ” 

“ . . . . Hoping  you  will  have  great  success  in  your  crusade 
against  poor  instruction ” 

These  expressions  and  many  others,  of  which  we  were  the 
recipients,  encouraged  us  to  re-issue  the  circular,  witli  the 
following  addenda  : — 

The  result  of  this  offer  has  been  to  create  a deep  and  wide-spread 
interest,  and  a large  number  of  errors  were  pointed  out  by  teachers. 
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Letters  are  received  from  educators  throughout  the  country  com- 
mendatory of  the  effort  to  eliminate  misstatements  of  facts  in  school- 
books, and  urging  that  the  corrections  be  published.  Before  taking 
this  step  we  desire  to  communicate  with  the  authors  and  publishers, 
to  ascertain  if  there  be  any  serious  objections  to  such  a course. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  we  wish  to  pay  the  highest  possible 
tribute  to  the  excellence  and  thoroughness  of  the  text-books  of  the 
schools  of  the  United  States,  and  we  recognize  that  even  with  the 
greatest  of  care  errors  will  creep  into  all  human  work,  be  it  what  it 
may.  It  will  be  remembered  that  there  was  an  edition  of  the  Bible 
printed  in  which  through  inadvertence  the  word  “ not  ” was  omitted 
in  one  of  the  commandments.  What  greater  service  can  be  rendered 
than  to  see  to  it  that  children  are  taught  trutli  and  not  error  ? In 
doing  this  work  all  that  are  engaged  in  it  must  feel  that  it  is  the  per- 
formance of  a duty  of  inestimable  value. 

To  illustrate  what  has  been  stated  as  to  the  careful  manner  in 
which  school-books  have  been  prepared,  it  may  be  said  that  there  has 
been  sent  to  us  but  one  misstatement  in  Webster’s  Dictionary,  and 
but  two  in  Prof.  Fiske’s  “ Civil  Government  in  the  United  States.” 
The  grammar-school  geographies  apparently  have  been  the  most  pro- 
lific in  errors. 

The  above  original  offer  was  a Columbia  Expert  Bicycle  to  the 
person  from  whom  we  should  first  receive  a misstatement.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  circular  we  received  a number  of  replies  and  will  for- 
ward to  the  school-teacher  first  on  the  list  the  prize  bicycle.  We 
regret  to  state  that  in  a few  instances  an  apparent  misunderstanding 
of  the  circular,  due  probably  to  its  being  published  in  some  newspapers 
in  a condensed  form,  has  caused  some  persons  to  suppose  that  a bicycle 
would  be  given  for  evert/  error  sent  to  us.  A glance  at  the  original 
offer  will  convince  anyone  to  the  contrary.  However,  as  we  have 
had  our  attention  called  by  some  teachers  to  a number  of  noteworthy 
errors  in  text-books,  we  have  also  decided  to  present  them  with  a 
bicycle.  The  machine  will  be  of  the  same  pattern  as  that  of  the  prize 
bicycle  mentioned  above.  The  awards  will  be  made  as  soon  as  the 
errors  can  be  verified  and  the  replies  from  the  text-book  writers  and 
publishers  printed.  We  wish  to  state  that  we  believe  that  it  would 
tend  to  the  advancement  of  education  if  an  association  were  to  be 
formed  for  the  special  purpose  of  eliminating  errors  from  school  and 
college  text-books.  Instructors,  writers,  and  publishers  should  be 
invited  to  become  members.  Substantial  awards  should  be  offered 
for  the  detection  of  errors. 
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To  aid  in  the  formation  of  such  an  association  we  would  be  glad  to 
have  the  privilege  of  giving  one  hundred  dollars.  We  should  also  be 
pleased  to  receive  communications  and  suggestions  from  teachers  and 
others  interested,  with  a view  of  laying  the  matter  before  some  of  the 
leading  educators  of  the  country,  in  hopes  that  they  will  form  the 
association. 

All  communications  relating  to  this  circular  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Department  of  Education. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

ALBERT  A.  POPE,  President. 

March  28,  1892. 

Thousands  of  these  circulars  were  distributed  throughout 
the  United  States  from  Maine  to  Oregon,  and  our  suggestion 
that  an  organized  society,  whose  purpose  should  be  the  elimi- 
nation of  errors,  was  favorably  received  by  several  teachers. 
We  herewith  insert  extracts  of  a few  of  the  letters  received, 
testifying  to  particular,  and  indicating  general,  approbation. 

“ ....  I will  help  form  a society,  such  as  you  spoke  of  in  your 
printed  circular ” 

“ ....  1 am  certainly  much  pleased  at  the  idea  expressed  in  your 
circular.  It  is  that  of  forming  an  association  for  eliminating  errors 
in  text-books.  Such  a move  would  stimulate  investigation  and  result 
in  no  small  profit ” 

“ ....  I think  the  idea  a good  one.  Plow  would  it  do  to  get  the 
New  England  Journal  of  Education  into  it  ? I think  that  the  various 
publishers  would  favor  it.  I hope  your  scheme  will  be  carried  out. 

“ ....  I heartily  concur  in  what  you  say  about  the  formation  of 
an  association  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  errors  from  school  text- 
books  ” 

“ . . . . Permit  me  to  compliment  you  on  the  work  you  have 
undertaken.  The  organization  you  speak  of  would  be  an  excellent 
thing.  I would  suggest  that  you  print  the  errors  sent  in,  and  send 
copies  to  all  who  contributed ” 

“ . . . . Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  thoroughness 
with  which  you  are  sustaining  to  the  end  the  work  you  have  under- 
taken  ” 

“ ....  I consider  it  absolutely  impossible  for  any  one  author  to 
produce  a work  whose  every  statement  will  stand  the  fire  of  criticisms. 
Nevertheless,  the  compilers  of  many  of  the  modern  text-books  come 
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in  for  a large  share  of  blame  on  the  score  of  pure  carelessness,  their 
errors  and  misstatements  disappearing  from  their  works  only  after 
repeated  editions  have  been  published.  I look  for  inestimable  good 
to  result  from  the  investigations  you  have  incited,  and  if  the  replies  to 
your  circular  will  take  the  scope  and  magnitude  that  I think  they 
will,  and  these  replies  are  compiled  and  classified,  the  result  will  be  a 
publication  of  permanent  value  to  every  teacher  as  well  as  a source 
: of  satisfaction  to  every  lover  of  truth  and  exactness ” 

It  may  interest  the  reader  to  know  something  of  what  the 
Educational  Department  has  done  since  the  inauguration  of 
the  “contest,”  by  the  issuance  of  the  first  circular  and  the 
promised  presentation  of  bicycles  as  specified  in  the  second. 

When  the  contest  was  declared  closed  the  department  had 
received  from  teachers  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  letters 
and  eleven  postal  cards,  and  these  two  hundred  and  thirty-five 
communications  represent  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  alleged 
errors,  criticisms,  and  letters  sent  subsequent  to  the  criticisms, 
naming  authority  for  the  objection,  which  was  almost  invaria- 
bly called  for  in  event  of  the  critic’s  failing  to  indicate  such 
in  his  first  letter. 

As  each  alleged  error  was  received  it  was  conscientiously 
copied,  word  for  word,  and  submitted  to  the  publishers  and 
authors,  and  their  replies  were  copied,  word  for  word,  and 
forwarded  to  the  critic. 

The  greatest  number  of  errors  were  alleged  to  appear  in 
Geographies,  these  amounting  in  all  to  thirty-eight.  Histo- 
ries and  Arithmetics  were  next  most  strongly  assailed,  twenty- 
one  and  nineteen  criticisms,  respectively,  standing  in  the  col- 
umns against  them.  Grammar,  Natural  History,  and  Readers, 
with  sixteen,  twelve,  and  ten,  were  next  most  available  to  the 
critical,  while  Chemistry  with  eight,  Languages,  Etymology, 
and  Civil  Government  seven  each,  and  Physiology  with  six, 
follow  closely  in  the  order  named.  Geometry  seems  compara- 
tively free  from  error,  with  but  four  against  it,  and  Geology 
and  miscellaneous  criticisms  number  two  each.  Definition, 
Zoology,  English,  Anatomy,  Astronomy,  Botany,  Drawing, 
Trigonometry,  and  Political  Economy  complete  the  list,  each 
being  accredited  with  but  one  alleged  error. 
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Upon  our  determination  to  inaugurate  a contest  such  as 
has  just  taken  place,  we  at  once  submitted  the  plan  to  many 
publishing  houses,  some  of  whom  deprecated  the  move  we 
were  about  to  make,  and  condemned  us  for  interfering  in 
something  which  as  manufacturers  of  Columbia  Bicycles  in 
no  way  concerned  us.  Having  the  teachers  upon  our  side, 
and  a legitimate  object  to  accomplish,  we  should  have  con- 
tinued in  spite  of  any  and  all  opposition.  The  injury  of  the 
school-book  publishing  business  was  not  our  ambition,  and 
we  told  them  so  plainly.  We  desired  to  conduct  the  contest 
in  a way  which  would  be  to  their  interest,  and  that  due 
credit  would  be  accorded  to  the  correction  of  each  and  every 
error  which  appeared  in  any  form  in  their  books.  As  a result 
a majority  of  publishers  joined  heartily  in  correcting  errors, 
and  in  adding  qualifying  statements  and  explanatory  notes. 

Of  the  ninety  errors  alleged  against  the  publications  of  the 
American  Book  Co.,  twenty-three  proved  to  be  errors  actually. 
But  when  the  fact  that  they  published  about  sixteen  hundred 
different  school  text-books  is  taken  into  consideration,  and 
that  these  have  been  subjected  to  a searching  critical  scrutiny, 
stimulated  by  the  hope  of  reward,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
they  have  withstood  a marvelously  severe  test,  and  have  come 
off  with  flying  colors.  Against  Messrs.  Ginn  & Co.,  of  Boston, 
who  publish  five  hundred  different  books,  two  errors  were 
proved  out  of  eight  alleged,  and  they  have  every  reason  to 
feel  proud  of  this  record.  Of  the  two  errors  alleged  to  appear 
in  publications  of  the  University  Publishing  Co.  one  was 
admitted.  One  error  each  alleged,  and  that  error  admitted, 
is  the  record  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co.,  publishers  of  about 
three  hundred  different  school-books,  and  P.  Blakiston,  Son 
& Co.,  publishers  of  about  four  hundred  medical  works  ; while 
Henry  Holt  & Co.  were  pleased  to  admit  one  error  out  of 
nine  alleged.  Messrs.  E.  Id.  Butler  & Co.,  with  five  errors, 
acknowledged  out  of  twelve  charged,  certainly  sustain  the 
reputation  of  their  house,  while  in  justice  to  them  it  should 
be  stated  that  the  Butler  list  was  fully  doubled  Sept.  1, 1891, 
by  the  consolidation  of  Messrs.  Cowperthwaite  & Co.,  who 
prepared  and  were  originally  the  publishers  of  Warren’s 
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geographies  and  some  of  the  other  books  from  which  errors 
i were  taken  by  teachers. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  inducement  which 
invited  teachers  to  point  out  errors,  and  their  earnestness 
; and  eagerness  to  be  among  the  first  often  led  some  of  them 
j to  become  hypercritical,  and  sometimes  not  a little  unreason- 
able in  their  objections  to  certain  teachings. 

We  quote  from  one  of  these  letters,  a portion  of  which 
reads  as  follows  : — 

“I  would  cal'l  your  attention  to  page  180,  last  paragraph,  ‘In  this 
continent  of  ours,’  second  book  of  Picturesque  Readers,  by  Charles 
F.  King,  Master  of  the  Dearborn  School,  Boston.  In  this  paragraph 
referred  to  is  this  statement:  ‘When  very  fat,  a cod  does  not  bite  very 
readily.’  Now  a ‘fat’  cod  was  never  caught  on  Cape  Cod,  or  seen  by  any 
of  the  people  here  or  elsewhere.  A ‘fat’  cod  causes  the  Cape  Codder 
to  smile,  as  a cod  is  not  or  never  was  ‘ fat.’  Yours,  

P.  S. — Even  the  children  smile  at  the  mistake.” 

This  is  a fair  sample  of  some  of  the  objections,  and  such  as 
this  have  not  been  unfrequent.  One  teacher  writes  as  fol- 
. lows  : — 

“If  you  will  look  on  page of  Monteith’s  Geography  you  will 

find  the  following : ‘ When  and  by  whom  was  North  America  dis- 
covered? In  the  year  1492,  by  Christopher  Columbus.’  This  is  an 
error.  . . . The  honor  belongs  to  John  Cabot.” 

To  this  the  natural  reply  is,  the  Bahamas  and  West  Indies 
are  properly  taught  in  all  geographies  as  being  a part  of  North 
America. 

As  a rule,  the  correspondence  that  has  passed  through  us 
from  teacher  to  publishers  and  authors  and  back  again  has 
been  exceedingly  interesting,  highly  instructive,  and  we  re- 
gret that  it  is  impossible  to  publish  it,  for  it  would  make  a 
valuable  and  helpful  publication.  For  the  reason  that  it 
would  not  be  well  to  perpetuate  an  error  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  it  in  a pamphlet  of  this  kind,  which  we  hope  to  circu- 
late broadly,  we  shall  only  display  the  statements  as  they  will 
substantially  appear  after  correction.  There  are  thirty-four 
of  these,  and  we  leave  the  reader  to  judge  of  their  importance. 
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The  corrections  to  be  made  by  the  American  Book  Co.  are 
as  follows : — 

Norton’s  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

'■  • I lie  fixed  stars  annually  radiate  sufficient  heat  to  the  earth  to  melt 
an  envelope  of  ice  80  feet  thick.’”  Ira  O.  Baker, 

Champaign,  III. 

. . . . We  do  not  believe  that  the  fixed  stars  radiate  anything 
like  this  amount  of  heat  to  the  earth,  and  shall  make  proper  correc- 
tion in  the  book.  Whether  the  author  quoted  correctly  some  errone- 
ous statement  is  a matter  which  we  cannot  decide.  We  think  it 
probable,  however,  that  he  misquoted  an  accurate  statement,  and  that 
this  should  be  considered  a misstatement  of  fact.” 

American  Book  Co. 

Peterman’s  Element*  of  Civil  Clovernment. 

1 he  definition  of  poll-tax  conveyed  a wrong  impression. 
The  corrected  statement  will  read  substantially  — 

• • • • After  a certain  age,  usually  twenty-one.” 

P.  F.  Burtcii,  Morrison,  111. 

“ Erroneous  as  criticised,  and  has  been  corrected.” 

American  Book  Co. 

Peterman’s  Clements  of  Civil  Government. 

“ Against  the  teachings  in  Peterman’s  Elements  of  Civil  Govern- 
ment, touching  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  suspend  laws,  examine 
Ai  tide  XX  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  which  reads:  ‘ Ihe  power  of  suspending  the  laws,  or 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  ought  never  to  be  exercised  but  by  the 
Legislature  or  by  the  authority  derived  from  it ” 

II.  A.  Macgowan,  Scituate,  Mass: 

....  Erroneous  as  criticised,  and  has  been  corrected ” 

American  Book  Co. 

Steele’s  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Zoology. 

The  hog’s  skull  is  adapted  to  rooting  in  the  ground  for  food,  as 
the  canines  project  horizontally.’”  p.  F.  Burtcii, 

Morrison,  III. 

I lus  should  be  incisors  and  not  canines.  A proper  change  will 
be  made  in  the  plates.  ’ American  Book  Co. 
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Harvey’s  Graded  Speller. 

“ The  root  of  the  word  polish  is  po,  and  not  as  given ” 

Edward  Manley,  Bloomington,  111. 

“ Permit  us  to  say  that  we  think  the  criticism  well  taken,  and  shall 
make  a suitable  change  in  the  plates ” 

American  Book  Co. 


Eclectic  Elementary  Geography. 

“ The  definition  of  climate  does  not  agree  with  this  in  the  Century 
Dictionary  : ‘ The  characteristic  condition  of  a country  or  region,  in 
respect  to  amount  of  variation  of  heat  and  cold,  moisture  and  dryness, 

I wind  and  calm,  etc.,  weather  is  a state  of  the  air  or  atmosphere  with 
respect  to  its  meteorological  phenomena.’  Also,  ‘ The  atmospheric 
■ condition  prevailing  at  any  moment  over  any  region  of  the  earth.’” 

Jessie  R.  Tarbox,  Williamsburg,  Mass. 

“ We  will  make  it  to  read,  ‘ Climate  is  closely  connected  witli 
weather.’  The  kind  of  weather  that  is  usual  to  a place  is  said  to  be 
the  climate  of  that  place ” American  Book  Co. 


Swinton’s  English  Grammar. 

“Analysis  of  sentence.  ‘The  ocean  is  as  deep  as  the  mountains 

are  high ’ This  statement  is  not  true,  for  both  the  adverb 

and  the  clause  are  modifiers  of  the  adjective  deep ” 

R.  B.  Cunningham, 

Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

“ . . . . We  have  received  a letter  today  from  Mr.  Cunningham. 
It  seems  that  we  did  not  fully  catch  his  point  from  your  copy  of  his 

criticism,  but  he  has  made  himself  clear  in  his  letter 

“ We  will  add  a clause  to  the  passage  that  will  remove  all  possible 
ambiguity ” American  Book  Co. 

Swinton’s  Grammar-School  Geography. 

“ ‘ Now,  the  north  pole,  or  more  correctly  the  earth’s  axis,  points 
about  one  degree,  thirty  minutes,  from  the  north  star.’  . .-  . 

Peter  C.  Knapp, 

Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 

“ . . . . Erroneous  as  criticised,  and  has  been  corrected. 

American  Book  Co. 
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Harper’s  Fourth  Header. 

“ . . . . 1 I am  going  in,’  said  the  white  morning-glory  vine.  Then 
it  began  to  creep  through  a crack  in  the  window  frame,  and  in  a 
week’s  time  it  hung  in  a lovely  festoon  from  the  curtain  and  had 
thrown  its  slender  tendrils  [?]  around  the  marble  statue  of  the  little 
angel.”  William  H.  ITuse, 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

“ . . . . Statement  has  been  changed  to  conform  to  fact.” 

American  Book  Co. 


TowBiscBid’s  Civil  Government. 

“ According  to  the  law  of  the  United  States,  there  is  an  exception 
touching  the  subject  of  naturalization, — for  it  is  possible  ‘ for  a soldier 
who  served  one  year  in  the  United  States  Army,  and  having  obtained 
an  honorable  discharge,  to  become  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  on 
making  oath  to  these  facts  and  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.’  . . .” 

George  Van  Vlack,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

“We  will  change  the  plates  and  note  the  exception  to  which  the 
critic  calls  attention.”  American  Book  Co. 


Barnes’  Complete  Geography.  (Iowa  and  Mo.  edition.) 

“ A statement  is  made  in  regard  to  the  judicial  power  of  Iowa.  . . . 
There  is  no  Circuit  Court  in  Iowa,  and  has  not  been  for  some  years. 
. . . . ” Miss  Mollie  Thompson, 

Parkersburg,  Iowa. 

“ Erroneous  as  criticised,  and  has  been  corrected.” 

American  Book  Co. 

Barnes’  Complete  Geography. 


“ ....  In  Barnes’  Complete  Geography  you  will  find  the  state- 
ment  This  is  an  error.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  earth  turns 


on  its  axis  366^-  times  a year  ; but  as  a solar  day  is  some  four  minutes 
longer  than  a sidereal  day  (the  exact  time  of  the  earth’s  rotation  on 
its  axis),  on  account  of  the  earth’s  onward  motion  in  its  orbit,  there 
are  but  365^  days  in  the  year.  This  is  a noted  error,  and  is  probably 
in  many  text-books.”  George  Morris  Phillips, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

“ Erroneous  as  criticised,  and  has  been  corrected.” 

American  Book  Co. 
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Eggleston’s  History  of  the  United  States. 

“ Should  state  that  General  Robert  E.  Lee  was  born  on  January 
19  18Q7 ” C.  H.  Hill,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

...  . Erroneous  as  criticised,  and  has  been  corrected. 

American  Book  Co. 


Quaekenbos’  Natural  Philosophy. 

“There  is  a misstatement  of  fact  in  Quaekenbos’  Natural  Philoso- 
phy concerning  the  velocity  with  which  sounds,  ‘ whether  loud  or 

faint,  high  or  low,  are  transmitted  by  a given  medium.’  .... 

George  H.  Tracy,  Bristol,  Conn. 

“ This  statement,  that  there  are  sounds  which,  high  or  low,  are 
transmitted  by  a given  medium  with  equal  rapidity,  is  not  strictly 
true,  and  we  modify  it  accordingly.”  American  Book  Co. 


Quaekenbos’  Natural  Philosophy. 

“ . . . . ‘ Thus  we  see  that  water  is  raised  in  pumps  of  atmospheric 
pressure.  The  air  will  support  a column  of  water  32  to  34  feet  high. 
To  this  elevation , therefore,  water  can  be  raised  with  the  lifting-pump. 

“ There  are  many  wells  fifty  feet  deep  from  which  water  is  drawn 
by  the  lifting  pump.  The  sentence  underlined  in  question  above 
might  read:  ‘If  it  is  required  to  raise  water  from  a well  of  gieat 
depth,  then  this,  the  piston-rod,  can  be  made  long  enough  to  keep  the 
piston  within  32  feet  of  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  water  raised 
above  the  piston  by  atmospheric  pressure  can  be  lifted  by  the  piston  and 
rod  to  any  height  required.’  ” Lewis  E.  Smith,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

“ . . . . Modification  of  this  statement  regarding  the  lifting-pump 
will  be  made ” American  Book  Co. 


Quaekenbos’  History  of  the  United  States. 

“ . . . . ‘ The  number  of  mounds  erected  by  the  early  and  civilized 
inhabitants  of  this  continent  is  variously  estimated.’  I here  are  about 
twelve  thousand  in  the  State  of  Ohio  alone. 

“ On  the  same  page : ‘ Among  the  most  remarkable  fortifications 
are  those  near  Newark,  Ohio.’  Newark,  Ohio,  is  not  given  a correct 
geographical  location.  It  should  read:  ‘At  the  junction  of  two 

branches  of  the  Licking  River.’  ” J.  W.  Van  Sickle,  LL.D., 

Springfield,  Ohio. 

u ....  We  have  changed  the  statement 

American  Book  Co. 
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Ray’s  1\ v \\  Higher  Arithmetic. 

• • • • ^)n  Page  203  will  be  found  this  problem : * How  large 
sales  must  I make  in  a year  at  a profit  of  eight  per  cent  to  clear 
82000  ? ’ The  answer  given  is  evidently  a mistake  of  the  author, 
who  himself  took  the  cost  of  goods  for  the  amount  of  sales.  The  cost 
is  $25,000,  and  in  order  to  clear  $2000  he  must  make  sales  amount- 
ing to  $27,000 ” W.  H.  Boden,  Mineral,  Ohio. 

“ . . . . This  answer  should  be  $27,000,  and  the  plates  have  been 
changed  accordingly.”  American  Book  Co. 


jllonteith’s  First-Part  Geography. 

“ ; ' ’ In  Monteith’s  First-Part  Geography  is  the  question, 

‘ Which  is  inland? ’the  same  referring  to  the  inland  countries  of 
South  America ” E.  P.  Gifford,  North  Middletown,  Ky 


“ . . . . There  are  two  inland  countries  in  South  America,  and 
the  verb  in  the  question,  ‘Which  is  inland  ?’  shall  be  changed  accord- 
ingly to  ‘ are.’  ” * — ° 


American  Book  Co. 


itl on tei til’s  Geography. 

“ ....  ‘ Hie  axis  of  the  earth  is  an  imaginary  line  on  which  it 
performs  its  daily  motion.’  The  claim  I have  is  this  : that,  according 
to  a geometric  definition  of  a line,  which  has  length  only,  that  is  no 
more  an  ‘imaginary  line  ’ than  the  State  line  between  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  or  any  other  arbitrary  line.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  ‘ imaginary  line  ’ in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  No 
one  ever  saw  a line  or  perceived  it  by  any  of  his  five  senses.” 

W.  C.  Ramsey,  Stockton,  Cal. 

" • ■ • • This  shall  be  changed  by  striking  out  the  word  ‘ imagi- 
Ilary‘’  • • • •”  American  Book  Co.  & 


Well*’  Science  of*  Common  Things. 

" . . . . The  following  statement  and  question  appear:  ‘In  a sheet 

of  water  at  noon  the  sun  appears  to  shine  only  on  one  side  and  all  the 
rest  oi  the  water  is  dark.  Why  is  this  ? ’ The  answer  is  not  true. 

th®  rays  0f  the  sun  comil,g  t0  our  earth  are  practically  parallel 
and  reflected  parallel ” Dr.  John  Spare,  A.M., 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

A mo<lification  of  this  statement  is  required  here,  which 
we  take  pleasure  in  making.  The  critic  is  right  in  stating  that  both 
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the  incident  and  the  reflected  rays  of  the  sun  are  practically  parallel. 
We  see  the  reflected  image  by  those  rays  only  which  enter  our  eye. 
The  other  direct  rays  reflected  from  the  water’s  surface  do  not  enter 
the  eye,  and  hence  the  surface  outside  the  reflected  image  of  the  sun 
appears  relatively  dark.”  American  Book  Co. 

Barnes’  Brief  Bistory  of  the  United  States. 

“ In  Barnes’  Brief  History  of  the  United  States  the  following  ob- 
jection is  taken  to  the  statement  that  ‘ He  [General  Lyon]  fell  gal- 
lantly leading  a bayonet  charge.’  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  army  under 
Lyon’s  immediate  control  were  not  supplied  with  bayonets.” 

Richard  Rohrer,  Junction  City,  Kan. 

“ ....  In  regard  to  the  criticism  of  the  fall  of  Gen.  Lyon,  while 
‘leading  a bayonet  charge,’  would  say  that  we  are  unable  to  find  any 
authority  for  the  critic’s  position  that  there  were  no  bayonets  in  the 
possession  of  the  5000  men  constituting  Lyon’s  force  at  that  time; 
nor  do  we  find  the  statement  made  in  any  of  our  authorities  that  the 
force  was  supplied  with  bayonets.  The  essential  fact  is  that  Lyon 
fell  while  gallantly  leading  a charge.  We  shall  therefore  remove  the 
word  ‘ bayonet  ’ before  the  next  edition  is  printed,  thus  disarming  our 
critic’s  objection  without  changing  the  sense  of  the  statement.  . . .” 

American  Book  Co. 


Swinton’s  Outline  of  I3ie  World’s  History. 

“In  this  history  Servius  Tullius  is  given  a wrong  numerical  posi- 
tion in  the  line  of  the  kings  of  Rome.  There  were  seven  kings  in  all, 
as  the  author  himself  says,  Tarquines  Superbus  being  the  seventh  and 
last,  his  predecessor,  Servius  Tullius,  must  have  been  the  sixth.’ 

L,  R.  Levering,  Nazareth,  Pa. 

“ . . . . Servius  Tullius  was  the  sixth  king  of  Rome,  and  not  . . . 
as  stated  in  the  text.  The  plates  have  been  corrected  accordingly.” 

American  Book  Co. 

Niles’  History. 

“ In  this  history  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Henry  Clay  near  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  is  erroneously  given.”  Harold  J.  Fay, 

Westborough,  Mass. 

“ . . . . Concerning  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Henry  Clay  ; this 
should  be  1777.  A proper  correction  in  the  plates  will  be  made.  . .” 

American  Book  Co. 
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Butler’s  Elementary  Geography. 

“ In  the  map  questions  on  North  America,  the  last  question  in  the 
second  paragraph  : ‘ What  strait  connects  the  Caribbean  Sea  with  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  ? ’ On  the  map  there  is  no  strait  named.” 

Miss  S.  C.  Denison,  Pittsford,  Yt. 

“ In  regard  to  what  strait  connects  the  Caribbean  Sea  with 

© 

the  Atlantic  Ocean,  it  is  well  founded  so  far  as  the  book  which  the 
teacher  had  is  concerned.  A correction  had  been  made  on  the  map 

but  apparently  overlooked  in  the  map  questions ” 

E.  H.  Butler  & Co. 


Butler’s  Elementary  Geography. 

“ On  page  57  another  discrepancy  in  a statement  concerning  Rut- 
land, Yt.”  Miss  S.  C.  Denison, 

Pittsford,  Vt. 

“ In  regard  to  Rutland,  Yt.,  she  is  possibly  literally  and  strictly  cor- 
rect, although  in  any  other  section  of  the  country  Rutland  would  be 
accepted  as  a city.  We  have  reduced  it  to  the  ranks,  however.” 

E.  II.  Butler  & Co. 


Butler’s  Complete  Geography. 

“ . On  page  110  I find  a statement  concerning  the  Hoang  Ho 

River  which  is  not  true.  The  Hoang  Ho  River  now  discharges  its 
waters  into  the  Gulf  of  Pe  Chee  Lee.  It  formerly  discharged  its 
waters  into  the  Yellow  Sea,  about  200  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of 

the  Yang-tse-Kiang ” T.  C.  Cloyd, 

Morrisville,  111. 

“ We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  in  reference  to  page  110,  Butler’s 
Complete  Geography.  This  note  is  not  absolutely  incorrect,  as  the 
Hoang  Ho,  according  to  Chinese  records,  did  formerly  flow  into  the 
Gulf  of  Pe  Chee  Lee,  at  about  the  mouth  of  the  Pei  Ho.  In  the  last 
twenty-five  hundred  years  the  river  has  changed  its  course  nine  times. 
Immediately  prior  to  1851,  however,  it  flowed  into  the  Yellow  Sea, 
and  within  two  years  from  that  date  had  forced  a passage  into  the 
Gulf  of  Pe  Chee  Lee,  nearly  three  hundred  miles  north  of  its  former 
mouth.  While  the  statements  contained  in  the  note  are  correct,  yet 
we  can  easily  see  how  a wrong  impression  might  be  produced,  and  we 
will  therefore  modify  the  wording  accordingly.” 

E.  Id.  Butler  & Co. 
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Warren’s  ,\nr  Physical  Geography.  1890  Edition. 

1‘  The  definition  of  temperature  is  wrong,  for  by  all  authorities  tem- 
perature is  held  to  be  the  intensity  of  heat  or  degrees  of  heat  or  cold, 
the  amount  of  heat  being  measured  in  calories.” 

J.  Paul  Goode,  Morehead,  Minn. 

“ ....  In  reply  we  have  to  admit  that  the  statement  in  regard 
to  heat  is  not  technically  correct,  and  we  will  therefore  have  it  modi- 
pief] ” E.  H.  Butler  & Co. 

W arren’s  Common  School  Geography. 

“ This  book  does  not  state  correctly  the  proportion  in  area  that  the 
European  peninsulas  bear  to  Europe  entire.  The  author  of  the  above 
is  at  variance  with  another  of  his  own  works,  Warren’s  Primary 
Geography.”  Miss  Mary  I . Roome, 

Clarendon  Hills,  Mass. 

“ . . . . This  is  one  of  the  mistakes  we  purchased,  and  we  assure 
you  we  will  have  it  corrected ’ E.  H.  Butler  & Co. 


Kemsen’s  Elements  of  Chemistry. 

“ Here  appears  an  erroneous  statement  concerning  the  formation  of 
a salt  by  the  action  of  an  acid  on  metal : ‘Every  metal  can  form  a 
salt  with  every  acid.’  ” F.  W.  Harkins,  Chicago,  111. 

“ The  statement  on  page  93  is  erroneous  and  it  will  be  changed  at 
the  first  opportunity,  and  I thank  my  critic  for  calling  attention  to  it. 
A letter  addressed  to  me  when  this  error  was  first  discovered  would 
have  received  prompt  attention,  and  I regret  that  my  critic  did  not 
inform  me  at  that  time ” (Signed)  Ira  Remsen. 

“ . . . We  wish  to  renew  our  thanks  to  you  for  services  rendered.” 

Henry  Holt  & Co. 


Potter’s  Anatomy.  1891  Edition. 

“The  correct  definition  of  ‘coronoid’  should  be  like  a crow  s beak 
instead  of  the  definition  now  given.”  Carleton  Mitchell, 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

“ . . . . We  beg  to  thank  you  for  calling  our  attention  to  the  error 
in  Potter’s  Anatomy,  and  will  be  very  glad  to  have  notes  of  any  mis- 
takes found  in  other  books  published  by  us.” 

P.  Blakiston,  Son  & Co. 
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Fiske’s  Civil  Government. 

“ On  page  278  there  appears  an  erroneous  statement  concerning  the 
date  fixed  by  act  of  Congress,  Feb.  3,  1887,  for  the  meeting  of  the 
electoral  colleges  in  all  States.  The  act  referred  to  above  fixes  the 
second  Monday  in  January  as  the  time  of  meeting  of  the  electoral 
colleges ” C.  M.  Parker,  Taylorsville,  111. 

“ ....  We  thank  you  for  calling  our  attention  to  the  error  re- 
ferred to  in  your  previous  letter.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  men- 
tion the  fact  that  this  error  was  discovered  and  corrected  at  your 
instigation ” Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co. 


Greenough’s  Virgil. 

“In  a note  to  line  116,  Book  2,  aEneid,  Aulis  is  given  a geograph- 
ical location  not  correct.”  A.  H.  Abbott,  Farmington,  Me. 

“ • • • • The  note  should  read  that  Aulis  was  on  the  Euboean 
Strait.  We  are  grateful  for  having  this  called  to  our  attention.” 

Ginn  & Co. 

Kiiox-Heath’s  Elcmcsiiary  Lessons  in  English. 

“ • • • • ‘When  we  meet  again,’  ‘And  when  you  say  the  .word,’ 
should  be  called  clauses.  . . C.  II.  Collier,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

“ Replying  further  to  yours  of  recent  date  we  beg  to  say  the  criti- 
cism upon  the  statement  as  it  is  found  in  Knox-Heath’s  Grammar  is 
well  founded,  and  the  book  will  be  corrected.”  Ginn  & Co. 


Sanford’s  C ommon  School  Arithmetic. 

“ • • • • page  267  you  will  find  this  erroneous  teaching  in  bank 
discount.  . . . To  see  that  this  is  a misstatement  of  facts  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  draw  your  note  on  any  bank  in  Boston  conforming  to  the 
above  conditions,  and  take  the  said  note  to  the  bank  and  have  them 
discount  it.  I he  true  statement  of  the  facts  governing  the  above  case 
is  as  follows  : ‘ W hen  a note  drawing  interest  is  discounted  at  a bank 
the  discount  is  computed  on  the  amount  at  the  time  of  its  maturity.’ 

“ I would  further  ask  you  to  examine  the  same  work  referred  to 
above,  page  268,  examples  1 and  4.  These  two  examples,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  remarks  stated  in  my  last  question,  clearly  indi- 
cate that  the  author  has  made  a mistake  in  the  facts  or  principles  by 
which  such  questions  should  be  solved.”  H.  T.  Lyttleton, 

Marshall,  Texas. 
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The  above  questions  were  submitted  to  the  University 
Publishing  Co.,  who  responded  as  follows:  — 

“The  statement  regarding  bank  discount  seems^to  be  proper,  and 
the  example  mentioned  as  incorrect  has  the  right  answer  attached. 
We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you  send  us  all  the  criticisms  on  our 
books  which  you  may  receive  from  your  correspondents,  and  errors 
which  are  clearly  such,  or  can  be  so  proved  by  reliable  authority,  will 
be  cheerfully  rectified.  We  would  observe  that  it  is  a simple  matter 
to  claim  a thing  is  wrong,  but  another  to  substitute  a correct  state- 
ment. We  would  suggest  that  your  correspondent  state  clearly  where- 
in our  text-books  under  consideration  are  in  error,  and  what  should 
be  the  correct  statement.” 

This  communication  we  copied  and  forwarded  to  the  critic 
in  Texas,  who,  being  properly  persistent  in  a matter  in  which 
he  was  confident  he  was  right,  began  a correspondence  with 
the  University  Publishing  Co.,  who  subsequently  wrote  us 
that  they  had  received  a letter  from  our  Texas  correspondent. 
Later  we  received  a communication  from  Mr.  Lyttleton,  who 
encloses  the  following  letter  from  the  publishing  company : 

“ H.  T.  Lyttleton,  Esq., 

Principal  Marshall  Normal  School,  Marshall,  Texas. 

Dear  Sir  : — 

We  have  your  esteemed  favor  of  May  26th  regarding  the  criticism 
of  Sanford’s  Arithmetic.  The  criticism  reported  to  us  by  the  Pope 
Mfg.  Co.  related  to  the  treatment  of  ‘ Bank  Discount,’  on  pages  267 
and  268  of  Sauford’s  Common  School  Arithmetic. 

The  response  from  us  quoted  to  you  by  the  Pope  Mfg.  Co.  seems 
to  have  been  hastily  made.  We  shall  communicate  with  Prof.  San- 
ford regarding  the  proper  modification  to  be  made  in  Article  259-262. 
The  solution  of  example  in  Article  259  states  principle  of  bank  dis- 
count correct,  except  the  inclusion  of  days  of  grace,  which  is  ex- 
plained in  Article  262.  It  w'ould  be  better  to  explain  days  of  grace 
before  solving  an  illustrative  example,  and  thus  enable  to  make  the 

solution  a complete  modification  of  the  method  to  be  pursued 

Me  are  glad  to  have  our  attention  called  to  this  matter,  as  we  are 
always  pleased  to  be  advised  of  errors  in  any  of  our  books.  Please 
let  us  hear  from  you.  Does  the  view  given  above  coincide  with 
yours  ? 


University  Publishing  Co.” 
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We  have  received  the  following  note  in  reference  to  the 
above : — 

“ The  solution  of  example  in  Article  259  states  the  principle  of  bank 
discount  correctly,  except  the  inclusion  of  days  of  grace,  which  is  ex- 
plained a few  lines  below  in  Article  262.  It  would  be  better  to  explain 
days  of  grace  before  solving  an  illustrated  example,  and  thus  be  able 
to  make  the  solution  a complete  exemplification  all  in  one  illustration 
of  the  method  to  be  pursued.  We  thank  you  for  calling  our  atten- 
tion to  this  matter,  as  we  are  always  desirous  that  the  teachings  of 

our  books  should  be  in  the  plainest  form. 

University  Publishing  Co. 

The  task  we  have  undertaken  has  entailed  no  inconsider- 
able amount  of  labor  and  patience;  and  had  it  not  been  that 
the  publishers  joined  with  us  in  this  good  work  in  the  manner 
that  they  have,  we  are  obliged  to  admit  that  we  could  not 
have  accomplished  what  we  have  with  so  little  annoyance. 
We  remember  in  our  correspondence  of  but  one  instance 
where  the  publisher  has  answered  us  in  anything  but  a satis- 
factory manner.  The  criticism,  it  seemed  to  us,  and  does  seem, 
was  reasonable  and  correct,  and  being  such  we  print  it  with 
as  much  readiness  as  though  the  publisher  had  fallen  into 
his  and  our  way  of  thinking  and  changed  his  plates  accord- 
ingly.  The  correspondence  is  as  follows  : — 

Potter’s  I\ew  Elementary  Geography. 

“Page  10,  lesson  2,  paragraph  1,  ‘It  [meaning  the  sun]  really 
stands  still. * ” J.  F.  IVIillspalgh,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

To  this  the  publishers  replied  : — 

“ Relating  to  the  two  (alleged  errors)  you  name,  we  beg  to  say  that 
the  one  on  page  10  of  the  Elementary  is  correct  according  to  public 
estimation,  as  the  sun  is  supposed  to  stand  still,  and  for  all  practical 
purposes  does  stand  still.” 

Without  desiring  to  insult  the  intelligence  of  the  pub- 
lishers, yet  wishing  to  re-enforce  the  position  taken  by  the 
critic,  and  approved  of  by  us,  we  sent  to  Messrs.  John  E. 
Potter  & Co.,  publishers  of  the  work  in  question,  a copy  of 
an  excellent  article  which  appeared  in  the  April  Century,  by 
Prof.  Edward  S.  Holden,  of  the  Lick  Observatory. 
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“ We  know  that  the  sun  turns  on  its  axis  once  in  about  twenty -five 
days.  Its  equator  remains  always  in  one  plane.  The  earth  revolves 
about  the  sun  in  a plane  which  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  sun’s 
equator  by  about  70  degrees;  that  is,  the  earth  is  sometimes  seven 
degrees  above  (in  September),  sometimes  seven  degrees  below  (in 
I March),  the  plane  of  the  sun’s  equator.  The  effect  is  that  sometimes 
one  pole  of  the  sun,  sometimes  the  other,  is  turned  toward  a spectator 
on  the  earth.  Now  we  know  that  the  sun  is  covered  with  spots,  con- 
fined to  two  belts  which  roughly  correspond  in  situation  to  the  tem- 
perate zones  on  the  earth.  These  belts  may  be  compared  to  regions 
| covered  with  geysers  which  are  perpetfially  sending  out  matter  from 
their  interiors.  This  matter  is  shot  out  perpendicular  to  the  surface 
with  high  velocity,  something  like  three  hundred  to  four  hundred 
miles  per  second.  Now,  if  the  sun  did  not  revolve  on  its  axis  we 
could  make  a model  to  represent  this  state  of  things  by  sticking 
straight  needles  into  a sphere  of  cork  all  around  the  temperate  zones. 
The  needles  would  represent  the  streams  of  matter  shot  up  from  the 
solar  surface.  But  the  sun  rotates  on  its  axis,  and  therefore  the 
needles  in  a proper  model  must  be  curved  and  not  straight.” 

The  same  article  gives  the  diameter  of  the  sun  as  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  miles.  Therefore,  in  round  num- 
bers, the  rotation  of  the  sun  on  its  axis  must  cause  a body  on 
its  surface  to  move  four  times  as  fast  as  a body  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth. 

Instead  of  accomplishing  the  result  we  had  hoped  for,  it 
seemed  to  have  anything  but  the  desired  effect,  as  the  follow- 
ing will  indicate. 

“ Gentlemen  : — 

Your  favor  of  the  26th  duly  received  and  we  note  what  you  say. 
We  are  not  astronomers,  and  have  given  this  subject  very  little  atten- 
tion, so  that  we  cannot  enter  into  the  argument  with  you  about  it. 
The  commonly  received  opinion  is  that  the  sun  stands  still,  and  for 
all  practical  purposes  this  seems  to  be  sufficient  to  say  about  it.  It  is 
very  likely  it  does  not  stand  still,  but  the  sun  is  too  far  away  to  know 
very  much  about  it  definitely.  If  you  wish  to  get  learned  views  about 
it,  you  will  have  to  see  higher  authority  than  the  publishers  of  a 
geography.  Very  truly  yours, 

John  E.  Potter  & Co.” 
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Up  to  this  point  we  have  named  only  those  publishers 
whose  works,  containing  the  errors  described,  necessitated 
changes,  but  Ave  take  the  opportunity  to  thank  the  following 
publishers,  whose  books  successfully  Avithstood  the  criticisms 
which  Avere  made  against  them  : — 

D.  Appleton  & Co.,  New  York. 

Charles  Collins,  New  York. 

The  Columbia  Book  Co.,  of  St.  Louis. 

Dvrsen  & Pfeiaffer,  New  York. 

Educational  Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Effingham,  Maa'nard  & Co.,  New  York. 

Eldredge  & Bro.,  Philadelphia. 

Harper  & Bros.,  New  York.* 

Leach,  Siieavell  & Sanborn,  Boston,  Mass. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Macmillan  & Co.,  New  York. 

G.  & C.  Merriam  & Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Silver,  Burdett  & Co.,  Boston.  Mass. 

Sheldon  & Co.,  New  York. 

William  Wood  & Co.,  New  York. 

We  received  among  our  correspondence,  several  suggestions 
to  be  applied  to  any  contests  that  maybe  inaugurated  in  the 
future,  one  of  Avhich  we  append. 

“ . . . . Referring  to  vour  circular  of  the  28th,  which  I have  just 
received,  permit  me  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  your 
ideas  and  my  interest  in  your  plans.  Will  you  allow  me  to  suggest 
that  while  misstatements  of  fact  occurring  in  text-books  are  of  grave 
importance,  mistakes  in  methods  are  of  vastly  greater  importance,  as 
thev  are  calculated  to  produce  much  greater  results  for  evil?  It  is 
bad  for  a child  to  learn  that  the  earth  moves  around  the  sun  in  a cir- 
cle ; it  is  incomparably  worse  to  have  him  get  hold  of  the  subject  by 
the  wrong  end.  If  you  wish  to  put  your  bicycle  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good  for  education  in  this  country,  why  not  offer  a prize,  similar 
to  the  one  you  are  about  to  award,  to  the  one  who  shall  point  out  the 
most  grievous  error  in  method?  . . . . ’ 

* Harper’s  Introductory  Geography,  in  which  an  error  was  pointed  out  in  our  circular 
and  acknowledged,  is  published  by  the  American  Book  Co.,  and  not  by  Harper  & Bros. 
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The  greatest  error  of  all  those  discovered  in  school-books 
was  the  omission  to  teach  the  great  need  and  importance  of 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  good  roads  throughout 
the  country.  It  was  an  error  of  omission  far  greater  than 
any  error  of  commission  of  which  authors  or  publishers  were 
guilty.  The  three  R’s,  reading,  ’riting,  and  ’rithmetic  had 
been  well  provided  for,  but  instruction  in  the  fourth  R — 
Roads  — had  been  apparently  wholly  overlooked,  with  the 
exception  of  an  article  on  Highways  in  “ The  Information 
Reader,”  by  Robert  Lewis,  Ph.D.,  published  by  the  Boston 
School  Supply  Co. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  the  public  demand  that  there 
be  better  roads.  The  leading  newspapers  of  the  country  are 
agitating  the  subject.  A Memorial  of  over  one  hundred 
printed  pages,  which  contained  letters  from  President  Hand- 
son  and  several  members  of  his  cabinet,  from  many  United 
States  Senators  and  Representatives,  from  Governors  of  the 
States,  Army  Officers,  Presidents  of  the  leading  universities 
and  colleges  of  the  country,  was  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  the  President  of  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  in  July,  that  the  attention  of  legislators 
might  be  drawn  to  the  need  of  better  roads. 

But  it  is  the  school-teachers  of  the  country  who  can  do 
most  in  bringing  about  this  great  reform  of  good  roads,  by 
teaching  the  young,  who  in  a few  short  years  will  be  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  what  it  is  to  have  good  high- 
ways. Children  should  be  taught  that  good  roads  are  great 
civilizing,  educational,  and  moral  agents;  they  bind  commu- 
nities together  by  providing  easy  means  of  communication, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  traffic  and  the  interchange  of 
products  ; they  render  the  school,  academy,  and  college  acces- 
sible, and  the  church  and  Sunday-school  available. 

Country  life  would  become  far  more  attractive,  and  aban- 
doned farms  less  frequent,  if  there  were  good  roads.  One  of 
the  most  serious  evils  society  has  now  to  contend  with  is  the 
problem  of  “ city  slums,”  with  its  accompanying  high  death 
rate.  Ihe  present  labor  troubles,  which  loom  so  ominously 
in  manufacturing,  mining,  and  railroad  centres,  are  another 
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reason  why  there  should  be  a return  to  the  earlier  conditions 
of  life  in  the  United  States,  when  the  greater  part  of  the 
population  lived  in  the  country. 

The  education  of  children  in  road  building  should  begin  in 
the  kindergarten.  Their  blocks  should  be  adapted  to  build- 
ing roads  and  bridges;  as  they  advance  in  knowledge  they 
should  from  time  to  time  be  taught  the  importance  of  good 
roads,  and  the  best  method  of  their  construction  and  main- 
tenance ; at  college  or  at  the  university  they  should  attend  a 
course  in  highway  construction,  while  probably  no  career 
would  give  greater  success  to  the  average  college  graduate 
than  that  of  road  engineer. 

At  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  there  has 
been  established,  for  about  two  years,  an  instructorship  for 
the  purpose  of  educating  road  engineers. 

Harvard  University  has  begun  to  appreciate  the  great  need 
of  educating  engineers,  and  has  opened  a Road  Department 
at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School.  Graduates  of  this  school 
will  be  given  the  University  degree  of  Road  Engineer. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  at  Washington  a permanent 
road  exhibit  and  a college  for  the  instruction  of  road  engi- 
neers. School-teachers  should  do  all  that  they  can  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  such  instruction,  as  the  knowledge  is  of  such  a 
practical  and  useful  character  that  no  matter  what  may  be 
one’s  station  in  life,  whether  public  or  private,  the  ability  to 
construct  a good  highway  will  always  be  of  benefit. 

ALBERT  A.  POPE. 
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OPINIONS  OF  PUBLISHERS  OF  SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


u ...  . We  shall  be  glad  to  correct  any  errors  in  our  school  publi- 
cations to  which  our  attention  may  be  called.  This  is  no  new  position 
on  our  part.  It  is  that  which  we  and  our  predecessors  in  this  business 
have  maintained  for  over  half  a century.  To  this  extent  we  shall  be 
very  glad  to  co-operate  with  you,  or  with  any  one,  in  freeing  the  text- 
books of  this  country  from  error. 

“From  long  experience  in  book-making  we  are  convinced  that  it 
is,  humanly  speaking,  impossible  to  produce  a book  that  shall  be  abso- 
lutely accurate  and  free  from  error.  Our  efforts  and  our  money  are 
being  constantly  directed,  however,  to  approximating  more  nearly  to 
perfection.  That  our  efforts  have  not  been  entirely  barren  of  result 
needs  no  other  proof  than  a comparison  of  the  American  text-books 
of  today  with  those  published  in  any  other  country,  or  with  those 
published  in  America  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  more  years  ago.  . . . ” 
“ . . . . We  appreciate  the  great  importance  of  accuracy  of  state- 
ment in  text-books,  and  not  only  expend  large  sums  of  money  annually 
in  maintaining  an  Editorial  Department  to  make  our  publications 
accurate,  but  are  always  grateful  to  any  one  who,  by  calling  our  atten- 
tion to  an  existing  error,  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  correct  it.  . . . ” 
“ . . . . We  enclose  herewith  our  comments  upon  the  long  list  of 
criticisms  which  you  sent  to  us  on  the  22d  of  April,  and  also  the 
several  criticisms  submitted  since  that  date.  We  have  examined  each 
one  of  these  criticisms  carefully,  and  through  them  have  had  our  atten- 
tion called  to  several  errors.  While  a majority  of  the  points  criticised 
are  not  erroneous,  and  while  several  of  the  statements  that  we  have 
changed  can  hardly  be  deemed  errors  so  much  as  ambiguous  or  incom- 
plete statements,  still  there  remains  a number  of  absolute  errors.  We 
are  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  having  called  our  attention  to  these.” 

American  Book  Co. 


“ . . . . We  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  pamphlet  you  are  preparing, 

and  at  all  times  to  render  you  any  assistance  that  we  can 

E.  H.  Butler  & Co. 
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....  We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  submitting  the  matter  to 
our  consideration ” Harper  & Brothers. 


“ • • • • We  have  looked  over  the  pamphlet  with  much  interest, 
and  believe  that  your  efforts  have  resulted  in  much  benefit  to  the 
cause  of  education.  If  it  results  also  in  stimulating  public  attention 
and  interest  in  the  matter  of  better  roads  it  will  be  cause  for  further 
gratification.”  D.  Appleton  & Co. 


- • • • We  shall  he  very  glad  to  have  you  mention  the  fact  that 
this  error  was  discovered  by  you,  and  that  it  was  corrected  by  us  at 
your  instigation ” Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co. 


“ ....  We  have  always  invited  criticism  to  our  books,  have  s 
never  obstructed  comparison  of  them  with  those  issued  by  other  pub- 
lishers, and  have  always  been  ready  to  kill  or  cure  any  book  that 
could  not  stand  such  comparison.  In  a large  number  of  our  books 
and  circulars  appears  a distinct  request  to  teachers  to  notify  us  of  any  * 

errors  that  they  may  find ; and  that  it  does  not  appear  in  all  is  more  • 

a matter  of  inadvertence  than  of  disinclination.  We  are  never  notified  i 
of  an  error  without  hunting  it  to  the  ground  and  having  it  corrected, 
and  even  the  fact  that  a statement  challenges  criticism,  although  it 

may  be  correct,  often  leads  us  to  change  the  statement ” 

Henry  Holt  & Co. 


“ \\  e thank  you  most  cordially  for  your  esteemed  favor,  ....  and 
commend  your  enterprise ” Silver,  Burdett  & Co. 


‘•....Me  received  the  letter  which  you  sent  some  time  ago,  and 

it  was  forwarded  to  the  author  for  his  consideration Accept 

our  thanks  for  your  courtesy.”  Sheldon  & Co. 


• • • • We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you  send  us  all  the  criti- 
cisms which  you  may  receive  through  your  correspondence,  and  any 
errors  which  are  clearly  such,  or  can  be  proved  by  reliable  authority, 
will  be  cheerfully  rectified ” 

University  Publishing  Co.,  New  York. 
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OPINIONS  OF  PRESIDENTS  OF  COLLEGES. 


“ I think  good  might  be  done  by  a tribunal  which  would  try  to 

expose  errors  in  accepted  school-books ” 

Charles  W.  Eliot,  President  Harvard  University, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

“Any  effort  that  will  render  school  text-books  perfectly  accurate  is 
most  commendable.  I hope  your  enterprise  will  be  crowned  with 
success.”  E.  H.  Capen,  President  Tufts  College, 

Medford,  Mass. 

“ . . . . The  object  which  you  seek  to  obtain  — perfect  accuracy 
of  statement  in  books  used  in  instruction  — seems  to  me  to  be  a very 
desirable  one.  Children  naturally  and  properly  have  great  confidence 
in  the  books  which  they  study,  and  it  is  doubly  important  that  all  the 
statements  made  in  such  books  should  be  in  exact  accord  with  facts, 
as  far  as  they  can  be  known.” 

John  K.  Lord,  Acting  President  Dartmouth  College, 

Hanover,  N.  H. 

“ ....  It  seems  to  me  that  our  school-books  cannot  be  too  accu- 
rate, and  that  any  erroneous  statements  in  them  should  be  corrected. 
I am  therefore  entirely  in  sympathy  with  your  organized  effort  to 
eliminate  such  errors.” 

John  M.  Coulter,  President  University  of  Indiana, 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

“ ....  I heartily  concur  in  the  enterprise  which  you  have  inaugu- 
rated. I am  confident  that  it  will  result  in  much  good  and  benefit  to 
teachers,  and  especially  to  the  youth  of  the  country.  It  will  not  only 
be  the  means  of  eradicating  the  errors  of  the  text-books  now  in  use, 
but  in  making  authors  and  publishers  more  cautious  in  getting  out 
new  and  revised  editions.” 

J.  H.  Bennett,  Principal  Tennessee  Valley  College, 

Evensville,  Tenn. 
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u ...  . The  objects  to  be  sought  by  the  publication  of  this  pam- 
phlet seem  to  me  to  be  very  commendable ” 

James  G.  K.  McQue,  President  Lake  Forest  University, 

Lake  Forest,  111. 

“ I regard  your  movement  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  errors  in 
school-books  a very  much  needed  one,  and,  if  wisely  prosecuted,  until 
all  the  errors  in  the  text-books  now  in  use  are  eliminated,  will  of 

course  be  a result  very  much  desired ” 

B.  D.  Cockrill,  President  Trinity  University , 

Telniacana,  Texas. 

“ ....  It  is  certainly  very  desirable  that  erroneous  statements 
should  be  eliminated  from  school-books  as  far  as  possible,  and  the 
publication  of  this  pamphlet  will  certainly  help.” 

Rev.  E.  M.  Cravath,  D.D.,  President  Fisk  University, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

u ...  . You  appear  to  have  hit  upon  an  admirable  method  of 
detecting  and  correcting  mistakes.  You  will  thus  render  a great  ser- 
vice to  teachers  and  others  who  use  text-books ” 

E.  S.  Frisbee,  President  Wells  College, 

Aurora,  N.  Y. 

“ ....  I think  the  idea  a good  one.  It  occurs  to  me  that  a 
valuable  service  will  be  rendered  the  cause  of  education  as  well  as  the 
publishers  themselves.  In  this  work  both  teachers  and  publishers 
should  be  willing  to  co-operate.  An  error  in  the  mechanical  work  of 
the  book,  or  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  author,  should  be  eliminated 
as  soon  as  possible,  as  in  either  case  it  will  do  incalculable  mischief.” 
F.  B.  Gault,  President  University  of  Idaho , 

Moscow,  Idaho. 


“ . . . . Your  effort  is  a commendable  one  and  deserves  the  co- 
operation of  all  who  desire  perfection  in  our  text-books.” 

Rev.  E.  A.  Gobble,  President  Central  Pennsylvania  College, 

New  Berlin,  Pa. 

“ ....  I sympathize  heartily  with  the  attempt  to  eliminate  errors 
from  text-books.  I hope  it  may  meet  with  success.” 

George  F.  Swain,  Professor  Institute  of  Technology, 

Boston,  Mass. 
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“ . . . . You  are  doing  a good  work  in  pointing  out  these  errors, 
and  it  will  surely  lead  to  greater  accuracy.  Without  doubt,  educators 
should  press  this  work  forward.” 

R.  C.  Hughes,  Vice-President  Tabor  College, 

Tabor,  Iowa. 

“ ....  I think  the  objects  sought  to  be  obtained  in  its  publica- 
tion are  of  paramount  importance,  and  would  gladly  aid  in  the  good 
work  in  any  way  possible.” 

Stephen  A.  Jones,  President  State  University, 

Reno,  Nev. 

“I  think  your  idea  a good  one  with  reference  to  having  errors  in 
school-books  pointed  out.  If  such  exist,  neither  author,  editor,  or 
publisher  should  desire  to  have  them  perpetuated  in  successive  editions, 
and  such  a collection  as  you  have  made,  if  circulated  among  teachers, 
will  tend  to  keep  some  more  wide  awake  than  they  are.” 

E.  R.  Long,  Chairman  Faculty,  Arkansas  College, 

Batesville,  Ark. 

“ ....  I regard  the  move  one  in  the  right  direction,  and  most 
sensible.  It  must  prove  an  incalculable  aid  to  schools  and  publishers, 
and  result  in  lessening  the  necessity  and  craze  for  a constant  change 
of  text-books,  which  seems  to  so  largely  prevail  with  some  teachers 
and  schools.”  John  R.  H.  Latchaw,  President  Findlay  College, 

Findlay,  Ohio. 

“ . . . . The  work  certainly  commends  itself 

Lowell  M.  McAfee,  President  Park  College, 

Parkville,  Mo. 

“ . . . . This  is  doubtless  a long-needed  step.  In  the  number  of 
new  school-books  being  issued  now  there  seems  to  be  no  end,  and 
not  a few  of  them  show  carelessness  in  compilation  and  hurry  in 
publication.  The  step  you  have  taken  will,  I believe,  be  for  the  good 
of  all  concerned.”  Wm.  H.  Obenchain,  President  Ogden  College, 

Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

“ ...  . Such  work  cannot  but  result  in  securing  greater  accuracy 
where  accuracy  is  most  important.” 

II.  L.  Stetson,  President  Des  Moines  College, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
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“ ....  It  is  certainly  very  desirable  to  purge  all  mistakes  from 
the  books  which  we  place  in  the  hands  of  the  children  of  our  public 
schools,  and  I hope  that  your  publication  of  them  will  lead  to  the 
removal  of  many,  if  not  all,  of  them.” 

W.  H.  Scott,  President  Ohio  State  University, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

“ I make  immediate  answer  expressing  gratification  that 

systematic  efforts  are  being  made  to  insure  accuracy,  which  includes 
completeness  in  all  our  text-books.  Since  ‘ the  world  is  full  of  things 
and  constantly  becoming  fuller,’  according  to  David  Swing’s  quaint 
saying,  accuracy  in  detail  must  be  ever  becoming  more  rather  than 
less  difficult;  at  least  the  opportunity  for  mistake  is  becoming  practi- 
cally boundless.  May  the  apparatus  for  accuracy  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble keep  pace.” 

Sylvester  F.  Scovel,  President  University  of  Wooster, 

Wooster,  Ohio. 

“ By  all  means  let  us  have  exact  fact  and  truth  in  the  text-books, 
though  the  heavens  fall.” 

o 

W.  I.  Stott,  President  Franklin  College, 

Franklin,  Ind. 

“ ....  I have  not  questioned  that  your  movement  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  careful  and  painstaking  accuracy  in  the  class  room  and  in  the 
office  of  the  book-maker  and  editor.” 

J.  B.  Shearer,  President  Davidson  College , 

Davidson,  N.  C. 


“ It  is  a grand  idea ” 

J.  V.  N.  Standish,  President  Lombard  University, 

Galesburg,  111. 

u . . . . There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  value  of  the  work  that 
you  are  doing  in  this  direction,  and  I believe  that  you  are  entitled  to 
the  gratitude  of  all  educators  everywhere.” 

Chas.  E.  Taylor,  President  Wake  Forest  College, 

Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 
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OPINIONS  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC 
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“ Permit  me  to  say  that  inasmuch  as  in  a multitude  of  counsellors 
there  is  wisdom,  the  object  sought  to  be  obtained  by  the  publication 
of  your  pamphlet  is  one  that  will  no  doubt  be  productive  of  great 
good.”  J.  W.  Anderson,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction , 

California. 


“I  am  much  pleased  with  the  little  book,  and  think  its  mission  a 
worthy  one.  I have  often  pondered  with  regret  over  the  errors,  false 
statements,  and  false  ideas  that  are  perpetuated  from  teacher  to  pupil 
through  misstatements  in  text-books,  and  hope  your  effort  in  this  direc- 
tion will  be  rewarded  by  a higher  standard  of  accuracy  in  the  books, 
and  a greater  effort  on  the  part  of  author  and  publisher  to  make  them 
as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  as  too  often  those  who  use  them  are 
unable  to  make  a correction,  and  too  ready  to  accept  every  statement 
a text-book  contains.” 

Laura  J.  Eisenhuth,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

North  Dakota. 


“ ....  I approve  of  your  work.  No  harm  can  come  from  judi- 
cious unbiased  criticism.  The  more  of  this  the  better.” 

S.  E.  Wolfe,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools , 

Missouri. 


“ ....  I think  your  pamphlet  will  be  very  useful  to  a host  of 

teachers Every  correction  contained  in  the  pamphlet  has  its 

value,  and  I wish  you  success  in  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  those  to 
whom  it  properly  belongs.” 

H.  M.  Gaines,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Kansas. 

“ ....  I heartily  endorse  your  efforts  and  the  object  sought  to 

be  accomplished  by  the  publication  of  your  pamphlet ” 

W.  N.  Sheats,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Florida. 
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“ There  surely  is  a very  broad  field  for  such  a work,  and  I sin- 
cerely hope  the  objects  for  which  it  is  prepared  will  be  attained.” 
John  F.  Murray,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Colorado. 


“ ....  I wish  you  success  in  the  work  you  have  undertaken.  I 
do  not  see  how  it  can  result  otherwise  than  in  good  to  the  schools 
using  text-books.” 

D.  L.  Kiehle,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Minnesota. 


“ ....  I am  glad  that  you  have  begun  this  crusade,  and  feel  sure 
that  ouly  good  will  come  of  it.  By  means  of  a careful  and  method- 
ical compilation  of  these  errors,  I am  sure  that  the  books  placed  in 
the  hands  of  our  children  will  become  much  better  and  more  accurate.” 
Henry  R.  Pettengill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Michigan. 

“ . . . . The  object  sought  to  be  obtained  by  the  publication  of 
this  pamphlet  is  good,  and  you  have  my  hearty  good  wishes  in  the 
matter.  I heartily  wish  the  whole  teaching  and  educational  force  in 
the  country  would  put  its  hand  to  the  task  of  voting  out  not  only 
errors  but  slanders,  lies,  and  sectionalism  from  the  school-books  of 
the  country.” 

John  C.  Scarborough,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

North  Carolina. 


OPINIONS  OF  SU  PEE  I N TEN  DEN  T S OF  SCHOOLS. 


“ ....  I think  your  idea  an  excellent  one,  and  would  be  pleased 
to  assist  you  in  any  way  that  is  in  my  power.” 

Eva  L.  Kirkpatrick,  County  Superintendent, 

Winfield,  Kan. 

“ . . . . Your  object  seems  to  be  a good  one.  An  association 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  errors  from  text-books  would 

be  of  great  value ” 

J.  M.  N orcross,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Weymouth,  Mass. 


Errors  in  School-Books. 
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“ ....  I have  looked  at  your  pamphlet,  and  I have  read  portions 
of  it  with  care.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  doing  a great  service  to 
the  cause  of  education,  to  the  children,  and  to  the  publishers  by  elimi- 
nating the  errors  which  frequently  creep  into  the  text-books  used  in 
our  schools ” 

A.  P.  Marble,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 

Worcester,  Mass. 

“ ....  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  every  person  connected 
with  public  educational  work  is  very  much  interested  in  your  endeavor 
to  eradicate  any  errors  that  may  exist  in  text-books  in  common  use. 
The  means  which  you  have  taken  to  obtain  the  data  necessary  to  the 
correction  of  such  books  is  certainly  efficacious,  and  your  whole  enter- 
prise is  very  much  to  he  commended ” 

Chas.  W.  Cole,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

u ...  . You  have  certainly  done  a good  work  as  far  as  you  have 
gone,  and  deserve  the  thanks  of  educators  for  this  beginning.  I most 
heartily  favor  your  plan  of  organized  effort  to  discover  and  eliminate 
other  errors.  Any  assistance  I can  give  in  the  movement  will  be  a 
pleasure.”  R.  J.  Cordon,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Everett,  Mass. 

“ . . . . An  effort  to  secure  the  elimination  of  errors  from  text- 
books is  to  be  commended,  and  you  are  deserving  of  the  thanks  of 
educators  for  your  interest  in  this  direction.” 

A.  D.  Colegrove,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Corey,  Pa. 

“ ....  I am  much  interested  in  the  pamphlet  and  the  movement 

you  are  connected  with Many  errors  are  apt  to  creep  in,  aud 

a little  care  will  weed  them  out ” 

W illiam  A.  Mowry,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Salem,  Mass. 

“ ....  I am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  you  have 
inaugurated,  and  wish  it  all  success.  Too  much  cannot  be  done  in 
this  matter,  and  the  publisher  who  resents  such  action  advertises  his 
disregard  for  accuracy  in  his  own  publications.” 

J.  I.  Buck,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

W arren,  Mass. 
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“ . Your  work  in  the  direction  of  eliminating  errors  from 

text-books  is  in  the  highest  degree  praiseworthy.  There  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  desirability  of  making  organized  effort  in  this  mat- 
ter. Every  educator  will  lend  you  his  fullest  assistance.” 

Irving  A.  Heines,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Plymouth,  Pa. 

“ ....  I am  sure  that  it  meets  with  the  hearty  approval  of  all 
progressive  teachers.  You  are  doing  far  more  than  appears  on  the 
surface  by  your  practical  criticism  of  school-books.  Very  few  will 
ever  realize  to  what  extent  the  scrutiny  and  examination  of  books 

will  be  intensified  as  influenced  by  your  movement ” 

W.  L.  MacGowan,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Warren,  Pa. 

“ . . . . Your  efforts  cannot  fail  to  accomplish  much  good.  We 
are  suffering  from  too  many  text-books,  because  of  the  hurried  and 
careless  preparation  of  some  and  ‘ made-to-sell  ’ nature  of  others.” 

O.  S.  Williams,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Dedham,  Mass. 

“ ....  I certainly  am  in  accord  with  your  expressed  purpose  to 

eliminate  errors  from  our  school-books ” 

J.  C.  Phillips,  Superintendent  of  Schools , j 

Bath,  Me.  j 

“ ....  I most  heartily  approve  your  efforts  in  this  direction,  and 
hope  that  success  will  crown  them.” 

J.  Fairbanks,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Springfield,  Mo. 

“ ...  . The  plan  is  excellent,  and  will  be  of  great  assistance  to 

teachers  and  superintendents ” 

D.  P.  Dame,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Webster,  Mass. 

“J  presume  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of 
such  a publication.  To  argue  in  its  favor  would  be  an  evidence  of 
weakness.  All  I can  say  is,  I trust  that  the  good  work  will  go  on 
until  every  text-book  of  any  character  has  received  a thorough  exami- 
nation. Albert  Hart,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Sacramento,  Cal. 
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“I  think  it  a most  excellent  plan.” 

Mary  L.  Poland,  Supervisor  of  Schools, 

Brattleboro,  Vt. 

“ . . . . The  elimination  of  errors  in  fact  from  our  text-books  used 
in  our  schools  is  a step  in  the  right  direction.” 

E.  Jasper  Edmands,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Baldwinsville,  Mass. 

“I  think  your  purpose  of  making  an  organized  effort  to  rid  text- 
books of  errors  will  readily  commend  itself  to  educators.” 

H.  S.  Rogers,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Hutchinson,  Kan. 

“ ....  I regard  the  object  of  the  pamphlet  excellent ” 

J.  C.  Hartzler,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Newark,  Ohio. 


OPINIONS  OF  PRINCIPALS  OF  ACADEMIES. 


■ “ ....  It  is  a good  thing.  No  error  should  be  permitted  to  live 
jifter  it  is  discovered,  and  the  sooner  general  attention  is  called  to  it 

the  better.  You  are  moving  in  the  right  direction ” 

Geo.  A.  Williams,  President  Vermont  Academy, 

Saxton’s  River,  Yt. 

“ Certainly  every  effort  to  improve  our  text-books  by  the  elimina- 
ion  of  errors  is  commendable.  I can  conceive  no  possible  objection 
o such  a proposition ” 

Walter  E.  Ranger,  Principal  Lyndon  Institute, 

Lyndon,  Yt. 

....  Tour  object  is  worthy  the  support  of  all  school  men,  and 
ny  company  that  is  not  willing  to  have  its  publications  criticised 
ught  not  to  place  its  books  before  an  intelligent  public.  I am 
eartily  in  favor  of  your  project.” 

C.  M.  Janskey,  Professor  Mathematics, 

Southern  Iowa  Normal  Scientifc  Business  Institute, 

Bloomfield,  la. 
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u ...  . Impartial  criticism  is  always  to  be  commended.  I think 
you  are  doing  a good  work.  A very  large  majority  of  the  teachers 
of  the  country  depend  solely  on  the  text-books  for  information  ; it  is 
therefore  important  that  texts  should  be  correct.  Again,  ther.e  are 
occasionally  some  very  shoddy  books  placed  upon  the  market ; some! 
very  wild  statements  are  occasionally  printed  and  afterwards  read  and 

believed ” John  D.  Meese,  English  Department , 

South-  Western  State  Normal  School, 

California,  Pa 


“ The  attempt  to  remove  all  errors  from  text-books  meets  my  hearty 
approval.  There  is  quite  enough  error  and  falsehood  in  the  world 
without  our  teaching  it  in  the  schools.  The  truth  and  the  truth  only 
should  be  taught.” 

Rev.  A.  Mattice,  Principal  Seymour  Smith  Academy , 


Pine  Plains,  N.  Y 


“ I believe  it  will  prove  to  be  of  value  to  teachers  and  pub- 

lishers ; to  the  former  by  causing  them  to  examine  for  themselves  al 
statements  ; to  the  latter  by  requiring  more  care  in  revision  and  pub 
lishing  of  books  offered  to  them.” 

Isaac  F.  Johnson,  Principal  Friends'  School, 

Wilmington,  Del 


“ . . . . The  object  sought  is  a commendable  one.  An  organizet 
effort  to  eliminate  all  errors  from  our  text-books  would  result  in  muel 
good.”  Rev.  Geo.  P.  Holt,  Principal  Shenandoah  Institute, 

Dayton,  Ya 


There  ought  to  be,  and  I believe  are,  no  better  critics  o 


school-books  than  teachers,  both  as  to  method  employed  and  as  to  th 
facts.  Your  work  in  this  direction  ...  is  worthy  of  commendation.' 
Rev.  Charles  C.  Hemmingway,  President  Pritchett  Institute, 

Glasgow,  Me] 
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“ . . . . You  have  the  right  plan.  I think  there  is  no  other  wa; 
in  which  errata  can  be  so  quickly  and  completely  eliminated  from  ou 
texts  than  this  way  that  you  have  invented ; the  step  is  much  needed 
— we  need  purer  books  rather  than  more  new  ones.” 

H.  S.  Gilbert,  President  North  Washington  Institute, 

North  Hope,  P< 
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DECRET 


Le  President  de  la  Republique  Franqaise, 

Sur  les  rapports  des  Ministresde  Flnterieur  et  des  Travaux  Publics: 

Au  la  convention  et  le  cahier  des  charges  approuves  par  le  Conseil 
municipal  de  Paris,  en  vue  de  la  concession  et  de  la  distribution  de 
Penergie  electrique  dans  Paris ; 

Les  deliberations  du  Conseil  municipal  en  dates  des  23  juillet  1906 
et  21  mars  1907  ; 

L avis  emis  par  le  Comite  d’electricite  en  date  du  23  juin  1907 ; 

Les  propositions  du  Prefet  de  la  Seine  et  les  autres  pieces  de  l’af- 
faire ; 

La  iettre  du  Prefet  de  la  Seine,  en  date  du  21  juillet  1907,  et  les 
depeches  du  representant  des  demandeurs  en  concession,  en  dates  du 
20  juillet  1907  et  du  28  aout  1907  ; 

La  loi  du  13  juin  1906  ; 

La  loi  du  24  juillet  1867,  article  16  ; 

Le  Conseil  d’Etat  entendu  ; 


Article  premier.  — Sont  approuves  la  Convention  et  le  Cahier  des 
charges  ci-annexes  dresses  en  vue  de  la  concession  de  la  distribution 
de  Penergie  electrique  dans  Paris. 

Art.  2.  — La  substitution  prevue  par  Particle  21  de  la  Convention 
ne  deviendra  definitive  qu’apres  avoir  ete  approuvee  par  decret  rendu 
en  Conseil  d'Etat. 

Art.  3.  — Les  frais  de  controle  prevus  par  la  loi  du  15  juin  1906 
seront  fixes  conformement  au  decret  organisant  le  service  du  controle 
de  distribution  d’energie  electrique. 

Art.  4.  — Les  Ministres  de  PInterieur  et  des  Travaux  Publics  sont 
charges,  chacun  en  ce  qui  le  concerne,  de  l’execution  du  present 
decret. 


Decrete  : 


Fait  a Rambouillet,  le  8 septembre  1907 


A.  FALLIERES. 


Par  le  President  de  la  Republique, 


Le  President  du  Conseil. 
Ministre  de  PInterieur, 

G.  Clemenceau. 


Le  Ministre  des  Finances, 
charge,  de  I'inlerim 
du  Ministre  des  Travaux  Publics , 
des  Postes  et  des  Telegraphes, 


J.  Caili.aux. 


CONVENTION 


Entre  M.  J.  de  Selves,  Prefet  de  la  Seine,  Grand-Croix  de  la  Legion 
d’honneur,  agissant  au  nom  de  la  Vi  lie  de  Paris,  en  vertu  d’une 
deliberation  du  Conseil  municipal  de  Paris,  en  date  du  21  mars  1907, 

D'une  part, 

Et  M.  Albert  Sartiaux,  Ingenieur  en  chef  des  Fonts  et  Chaussees, 
Commandeur  de  la  Legion  d’honneur,  agissant  au  nom  et  comme 
representant  des  Compagnies  ci-dessus  designees, 

Savoir  : 

1°  En  ce  qui  concerne  la  periode  preparatoire  entre  le  8 avril  1907 
et  le  31  octobre  1907  et  la  periode  transitoire  du  ler  novemhre  1907 
au  31  decemhre  1913; 

Les  Societes  ou  Compagnies  des  secteurs  electriques,  reprises  sous 
les  lettres  a,  b , c,  d,  e,  f ci-dessous, 

D’autre  part, 

Et  2°  En  ce  qui  concerne  le  regime  definitifet  la  Societe  a constituer 
sous  le  nom  de  Compagnie  Parisienne  de  Distribution  d'electricite  : 

a)  La  Compagnie  Parisienne  de  1 Air  comprime,  Societe  anonyme  au 
capital  de  vingt-cinq  millions  de  francs,  dont  le  siege  est  a Paris, 
o4,  rue  Etienne-Marcel : 

b) _  La  Societe  d’Eclairage  electrique  du  Secteur  de  la  place  Clichy, 
Societe  anonyme  au  capital  de  six  millions  de  francs,  ’dont  le  siege 
social  est  a Paris.  53,  rue  des  Dames; 

, c)  La  Compagnie  d Eclairage  electrique  du  [Secteur  des  Champs- 
Elysees,  Societe  anonyme  au  capital  de  troisjnillions  de  francs,  dont  le 
siege  est  a Paris,  2,  avenue  desTernes; 

d La  Compagnie  Continentale  Edison,  Societe  anonyme  au  capital 
; de  dix  millions  de  francs,  dont  le  siege  est  a Paris,  28,  rue  de  Cha- 
teaudun; 
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e)  La  Societe  d’Eclairage  et  de  Force  par  l’Electricite  a Paris.  Societe 
anonyme  au  capital  de  dix  millions,  dont  le  siege  est  a Paris,  26,  rue 
Laffitte; 

f)  La  Compagnie  Electrique  du  Secteur  de  la  Rive  gauche  de  Paris, 
societe  anonyme  au  capital  de  neuf  millions  de  francs,  dont  le  si&ge 
est  a Paris,  124,  boulevard  Saint-Germain ; 

g)  La  Societe  d’etudes  pour  l’Exploitation  de  l’Energie  electrique  a 
Paris,  Societe  anonyme  au  capital  de  un  million  de  francs,  dont  le 
siege  est  a Paris,  42,  rue  d’Anjou ; 

Encore  d’autre  part, 

11  a ete  convenu  ce  qui  suit  : 


TITHE  PREMIER 
Periode  transitoire. 

Article  premier.  — Objet  et  duree  de  la  concession.  — La  Ville  de 
Paris  concede,  dans  les  conditions  prevues  par  la  loi  du  15  juin  1906, 
aux  Societes  ou  Compagnies  des  secteurs  electriques  ci-dessus  desi- 
gnees sous  les  lettres  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  /',  la  distribution  de  l’energie  elec- 
trique dans  Paris,  aux  clauses,  charges  et  conditions  ci-apres.  $ 

La  presente  concession  commencera  le  ler  novembre  1907  et  pren- 
dra  fin  le  31  decembre  1913. 

Art.  2.  — Periode  preparatoire.  — Les  automations  delivrees  aux- 
dites  Societes  ou  Compagnies,  en  vertu  du  cahier  des  charges-type 
1888-1889,  prendront  uniformement  fin  le  31  octobre  1907; 

Les  permissions  des  Societes  ou  Compagnies  dont  la  duree  sera 
prolongee  par  application  du  present  article  continueront  a etre  regies 
par  le  cahier  des  charges  actuellement  en  vigueur. 

Par  con t re,  les  Societes  ou  Compagnies  dont  la  duree  des  permissions 
sera  reduite  renoncent  formellement  a reclamer  une  indemnite  quel- 
conque  a la  Ville  de  Paris. 

Les  six  Societes  ou  Compagnies  concessionnaires  s’engagent  person- 
nellement  et  solidairement  a garantir  la  Ville  de  Paris  contre  toute 
reclamation  de  ce  chef,  ainsi  qu’a  faire  leur  affaire  de  toutes  indem- 
nites  qui  pourraient  etres  dues  a celles  d’enlre  elles  dont  les  permis- 
sions seraient  abregees. 


/ 


Les  concessionnaires  reconnaissent  a la  Viile  la  pleine  propriety,  a 
la  date  du  9 avril  1907,  des  canalisations  devant  revenir  a la  Viile,  en 
vertu  du  cahier  des  charges-type  de  1888-1889,  meme  en  ce  qui  con- 
cerne  les  installations  dependant  de  Societes  ou  de  Compagnies  dont 
les  autorisations  devaient  prendre  fin  a une  date  posterieure  aa  9 
avril  1907. 

Sont  resides  purement  et  simplement  a partir  du  31  octobre  1907  : 

1°  Le  traite  conclu  avec  la  Societe  d’Eclairage  et  de  Force  pour 
l’eclairage  du  marche  aux  bestiaux  et  de  l’abattoir  de  la  Villette ; 

2°  Le  traite  passe  avec  le  secteur  de  la  rive  gauche  pour  Feclairage 
des  entrepots  de  Bercy. 

A partir  du  ler  novembre  1907,  les  Societes  ou  Compagnies  conces- 
sionnaires pourvoiront,  dans  les  conditions  de  la  presente  convention, 
a Feclairage  des  marches,  abattoirs  et  entrepots  vises  auxdits  contrats. 

Les  traites  conclus  avec  M.  Claret  et  la  Compagnie  de  l’Est-Parisien 
relativement  a l’eclairage  de  F avenue  de  la  Republique,  de  l'avenue 
Gambetta,  du  square  Gambetta,  des  quais  de  Jemmapes  et  de  Valmy 
et  de  la  rue  du  Faubourg-du-Temple,  continueront  a avoir  leur  plein 
effet,  sans  que  les  concessionnaires  puissent  elever  de  reclamation  a 
ce  sujet.  11  en  sera  de  meme  du  traite  passe  avec  la  Compagnie  du 
chemin  de  fer  metropolitain  de  Paris,  pour  Feclairage  du  pont  de 
Passy,  et  des  traites  passes  avec  les  differentes  Compagnies  de 
tramways  pour  Feclairage  des  poteaux  de  trolley. 

Art.  3.  — Obligation  solidaire  des  secteurs.  — Les  Societes  ou 
Compagnies  des  secteurs  electriques  declarent  accepter  la  responsa- 
bilite  collective  et  solidaire  de  l’execution  de  la  presente  convention, 
et  de  toutes  obligations  generalement  quelconques  pouvant  resulter, 
directement  ou  indirectement,  au  profit  de  la  Viile  de  Paris  et  des 
abonnes  presents  ou  futurs,  de  la  concession  de  la  distribution  de 
l’energie  electrique  a Paris  pendant  la  periode  transitoire. 

Les  Societes  ou  Compagnies  s’obligent  solidairement  a rapporter, 
dans  le  delai  de  deux  mois  qui  suivra  la  signature  de  la  presente 
convention,  la  justification  de  pouvoirs  statutaires  les  habiiitant  a 
conclure  les  presentes,  et,  a defaut  de  pouvoirs  contenus  dans  les 
statuts,  la  justification  de  toutes  autorisations  ou  approbations  regu- 
lieres  a cet  effet. 

A defaut  de  cette  justification  dans  ledit  delai,  le  cautionnement 
depose  par  les  Societes  defaillantes  serait  retenu  par  la  Viile  de 
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Paris,  jusqua  ce  que  les  aulres  Societes  aient,  en  vertu  de  l’enga- 
gement  solidaire  pris  ci-dessus,  fait  le  necessaire  pour  assurer  l’exe- 
cution  de  la  presente  convention,  meme  sans  le  concours  des  Societes 
defaillantes. 

Art.  4.  — Comite  de  1'Union  des  secteurs.  — Les  Societes  ou  Compa- 
gnies  concessionaires  nommeront  chacune  un  ou  plusieurs  delegues, 
lesqucls  formeront  un  Comite  avec  un  siege  permanent,  qui  aura 
pour  mandat  de  representer  toutes  les  Societes  vis-a-vis  de  la  Yille 
de  Paris  pour  l’execution  des  presentes. 

Le  Comite,  forme  de  ces  delegues,  centralisera,  vis-a-vis  de  la 
Ville,  l’administration  generate  de  l’exploitation ; il  dirigera l’execution 
du  programme  technique  en  ce  qui  concerne  la  distribution,  et  aura 
qualite  pour  prendre  toutes  mesures  quelconques  relatives  a la  distri- 
bution de  1 energic  electrique  dans  Paris. 

Ce  Comite  prendra  le  nom  de  Comite  de  1'Union  des  secteurs  elec- 
triques  parisiens,  et  devra  etre  constitue  dans  les  deux  mois  qui 
suivront  la  signature  des  presentes. 

Art.  5.  — Monopole  de  I’eclairage  electrique.  — Pendant  la  duree  dc 
la  concession,  la  Ville  s’interdit  de  donner,  si  ce  n’est  a la  Compagnie 
chargee  du  regime  definitif,  aucune  autorisation  de  poser  des  canali- 
sations electriques,  au-dessus  ou  au-dessous  des  voies  publiques,  pour 
l’emploi  de  l’energie  electrique  destinee  a l’eclairage  public  et  prive. 

La  Ville  se  reserve  le  droit  de  conserver  ou  de  poser  des  cana- 
lisations pour  des  exploitations  en  regie,  qui  ne  pourront  avoir  pour 
but  que  de  satisfaire  aux  besoins  de  la  Ville,  a lexclusion  dc  toute 
vente  a des  tiers. 

Art.  G.  — Travaux  rwufs  et  transformations.  — Tous  les  travaux 
neufs  executes  a partir  du  jour  de  l’approbation  de  la  presentc  con- 
vention seront  fails  contormement  a un  programme  technique  defini 
piai  1 annexe  A et  arrete  par  M.  le  Prefct  de  la  Seine,  qui  pourra  seul 
le  modifier. 

Ce  programme  comprendra : 

1°  Les  canalisations  nouvclles  et  toutes  installations  les  completant 
a etablir,  pendant  la  duree  de  la  concession,  sur  un  parcours  qui  ne 
pourra  etre  inferieur  a 600  kilometres  de  voies  canalisecs.  Ces  nou- 
ve.lles  canalisations  deviendront  de  plein  droit  propriety  de  la  Ville  dc 
Paris,  des  qu’ellcs  scronl  etablies  ; 


2°  L’extension,  le  renforcement  et  la  transformation  des  installa- 
tions actuellement  existantes  suivant  des  zones  de  distribution  deter- 
minees  an  programme  technique. 

Les  canalisations  devront  avoir  la  puissance  de  debit  suffisante 
pour  faire  face  sur  leur  parcours  aux  besoins  de  la  consommation. 
Aucune  demande  d’abonnement  ne  pourra  etre  refusee  a partir  du 
ler  avril  1908. 

Les  transformations  dans  le  mode  de  distribution  seront  effectuees 
de  maniere  a causer  le  minimum  possible  de  trouble  dans  le  service 
et  dans  les  installations  interieures  des  abonnes. 

Les  modifications  des  installations  interieures  des  abonnes  seront 
a la  charge  des  concessionnaires,  memo  en  ce  qui  concerne  les 
abonnes  dont  les  polices  viendront  a expiration  an  moment  de  la 
transformation. 

Les  depenses  occasionnees  par  les  extensions  et  transformations 
faites  en  execution  du  programme  technique  seront  a la  charge  do 
l’exploitant  du  regime  definitif  et  pourront  etre  portees  au  compte  de 
premier  etablissement,  conformement  a l'article  54. 

Les  Compagnies  et  Societes  concessionnaires  feront  leur  affaire 
personnelle  de  toutes  indemnites  qui  pourraient  etre  reclamees  par 
les  abonnes,  afin  que  la  Ville  ne  puisse  etre  recherchee,  en  aucun 
cas,  a cet  egard. 

Independamment  des  canalisations  nouvelles  mentionnees  ci-dessus, 
les  concessionnaires  seront  tenus  d’etablir  des  canalisations  dans  les 
voies  publiques  nouvelles,  lorsque  ces  voies  seront  a une  distance  de 
la  canalisation  existante  telle  que  le  raccordement  n’excedera  pas 
100  metres.  Ces  voies  seront  canalisees  dans  le  delai  d'un  an  a partir 
du  jour  de  leur  classement. 

Au  cas  ou  la  distance  depasserait  100  metres,  la  depense  pour  la 
longueur  supplementaire  devrait  etre  supportee  par  les  proprietaires 
de  la  nouvelle  voie. 

Les  concessionnaires  seront  egalement  tenus  d’etablir,  cn  dehors 
des  parcours  existants  ou  prevus,  et  ce  aux  frais  des  interesses  qui  en 
feraient  la  demande,  les  canalisations  destinees  a les  alimenter  cn 
energie  electrique  et  ils  devraient  fournir  l’electricite  aux  prix  in- 
diques  dans  la  presente  convention. 

Art.  7.  — Calcul  de  la  longueur  des  canalisations  nouvelles.  ■ — La 
longueur  des  canalisations  nouvelles  prevues  a l'article  precedent  sera 
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calculee  sans  tenir  compte  du  nombre  des  conducteurs,  raais  les 
conducteurs  etablis  des  deux  cotes  dc  la  meme  voie  seront  comptes 
pour  le  double  de  la  longueur  de  la  voie  canalisee. 

II  ne  sera  pas  tenu  compte,  dans  ce  calcul,  des  renforcemenls  ou 
modifications  apportes  a des  canalisations  existantes. 

Sur  la  demande  des  concessionnaires,  le  Prefet  de  la  Seine  pourra 
autoriser  exceptionnellement  les  branchements  sous  chaussees. 

Faute  par  les  concessionnaires  d'avoir  execute  les  longueurs  pres- 
crites  an  programme  technique  dans  les  delais  prevus,  le  Prefet  de 
la  Seine  fera,  jusqu’a  concurrence  des  longueurs  manquantes,  exe- 
cuter  les  canalisations  aux  frais  des  concessionnaires  et  a leurs 
risques  et  perils  sans  prejudice  des  amendes  prevues  aux  articles 
SO  et  81. 

La  depense  sera  imputee  sur  le  cautionnement. 

Aut.  8.  Programme  technique.  — Le  programme  technique  de 
transformation  et  d 'extension  du  reseau  de  distribution  defini  par 
1 annexe  A sera  execute  d accord  avec  la  Compagnie  concessionnaire 
du  regime  definitif  ijui  doit  etre  formee  en  execution  des  articles 
20  et  21. 

Conformement  a 1 article  54,  les  depenses  relatives  a la  transfor- 
mation et  a l’extension  seront  supportees  par  la  Compagnie. 

Art.  d.  Rachat  par  la  Ville  des  branchements,  colonncs  montantes,  etc. 

La  \ille  se  reserve  la  faculte  d'acheter,  avant  le  lcr  janvier  1908. 
lout  ou  partie  des  branchements,  colonnes  monlante  et  sous-stations 
mstalles  par  les  Societes  ou  Compagnies  des  secteurs  electriques  et 
existant  a cetle  date. 

Le  prix  du  rachat  sera  egal  au  prix  de  revient  reel,  constate  par  la 
comptabilite  et  majore  de  10  0/0  a litre  de  frais  generaux,  le  tout 
diminue  de  1/25°  par  annee  d'utilisation. 

La  depense  sera  mise  a la  charge  de  l’exploitant  du  regime  definitif 
el  portee  au  compte  de  premier  etablissement,  conformement  au 
2°  de  Particle  28  et  a Particle  54. 

Art.  10.  — Redevance  kilometrique.  — En  execution  des  articles  9 
cl  18  7°  de  la  loi  du  15  juin  1906.  les  Societes  ou  Compagnies  conces- 
sionnaires paieront,  a la  ville  de  Paris  une  redevance  calculee  a raison 
de  20  francs  par  kilometre  de  voie  canalisee,  les  voies  canalisees  de 
chaque  cote  comptant  double. 
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Cette  redevance  sera  acquittee  au  plus  tard  le  ler  mars  suivant 
chaque  annee  d’exploitation. 

Elle  ne  se  confond  pas  avec  le  loyer  stipule  a l’article  12. 

Art.  11.  — Bail.  — La  Ville  de  Paris  donneen  location  aux  Societes 
et  Compagnies  concessionnaires,  preneurs  solidaires  et  representees 
par  le  Comite  de  l’Union  des  secteurs  electriques  parisiens  : 

1°  Les  canalisations,  le  materiel  et  les  appareils  de  distribution 
devant  revenir  a la  Ville,  tant.  en  vertu  du  cahier  des  charges-type  de 
1888-1889  que  des  conventions  passees  avec  les  secteurs  ; 

2°  Les  usines  municipales  d’electricite,  y compris  les  locaux  affec- 
tes  a des  laboratoires,  ainsi  que  les  canalisations,  le  materiel  et  le- 
appareils  de  distribution  qui  en  dependent. 

Tels  que  lesdits  materiel,  usines,  canalisations  et  appareils  de  dis- 
tribution se  poursuivent  et  comportent,  et  que  M.  Sartiaux  es  nom 
qu’il  agit,  a declare  bien  connaitre. 

La  presente  location  est  consentie  pour  la  duree  de  la  concession, 
mais  elle  cesserait  de  plein  droit,  dans  les  cas  prevus  pour  son  expi- 
ration anticipee. 

Les  usines,  sous-stations,  canalisations  et  tout  le  materiel  afferent 
a l’exploitation  devront  etre  maintenus  constamment  en  parfait  etat, 
aux  frais  et  charges  des  preneurs. 

Les  usines  mentionnees  au  2°  pourront  etre  desaffectees,  transfor- 
mees  ou  reprises  par  la  Ville  a son  gre,  apres  deliberation  du  Conseil 
municipal,  sur  avis  de  la  Commission  technique  sans  qu'il  en  puisse 
resulter  aucune  diminution  du  lover  prevu  a l'art.  12. 

Art.  12.  — Loyer.  — Les  Societes  ou  Compagnies  concessionnaires, 
comme  representation  de  la  jouissancedu  reseau  actuel  de  distribution 
donne  a bail  par  la  Ville,  paieront  un  loyer  lixe  a 10  0/0  de  la  recette 
brute  pour  fourniture  du  courant,  deduction  faite  des  fournitures  a la 
Ville  et  croissant  de  2 1/2  0/0  pour  chaque  echelon  egal  au  dixieme 
de  la  recette  de  la  premiere  annee  (1908),  et  ainsi  jusqu’a  un  maximum 
de  25  0/0. 

Ce  loyer  ne  pourra  etre  inferieur  a 3 millions  de  francs. 

II  sera  paye  a la  Ville,  a 1’ expiration  de  chaque  trimestre,  les 
31  mars,  30  juin,  30  septembre  et  31  decembre  de  chaque  annee,  le 
premier  trimestre  commencant  le  ler  janvier  1908. 

Les  preneurs  fourniront,  le  15  mars  au  plus  tard,  un  etat  des 


recedes,  d apres  lequel  sera  etabli  le  montant  definitif  du  loyer. 

Le  complement  des  sommes  qui  pourront  etre  dues  a la  Ville  sera 
paye  dans  le  inois  qui  suivra  1’approbation  de  l’etat  des  recedes  par 
le  Prefet  de  la  Seine. 

Pour  les  mois  de  novembre  et  decembre  1907,  les  deux  douziemes 
du  minimum  specifie  plus  haul  seront  paves  au  ler  janvier  1908,  sans 
prejudice,  s’il  y a lieu,  de  l’application  des  deux  paragraphed  qui 
precedent.  1 

Art.  13.  — Tarifs.  — Les  concessionnaires  seront  maitres  de  leurs 
f.u  ils,  sous  la  condition  de  ne  pas  depasser  les  maxima  suivants  par 
hectowatt-heure; 

l*u  ler  novembre  1907  au  31  decembre  1913  : 

Pour  Peclairage,  0 fr.  07  c. 

Pour  tons  autres  usages,  0 fr.  03  c. 

En  outre,  et  pour  tons  les  abonnes  ayant  contracte  des  polices  ante- 
i ieures  au  1,M  janvier  1907  a des  tarils  compris  entre  6 et  8 centimes, 
h's  concessionnaires  consentiront  les  abaissements  suivants  : 

Les  polices  a 0 fr.  073  seraient  ramenees  a 0 fr.  0675. 

Les  ponces  a 0 fr.  07  c.  seraient  ramenees  a 0 fr.  0630. 

Les  polices  a 0 fr.  065  seraient  ramenees  a 0 fr.  0625. 

Les  abaissements  profiteront  tant  aux  polices  en  cours  qu  a celles 
qui  viennent  a renouvellement. 

Ln  aucun  cas,  les  prix  actuellement  consentis  au-dessous  de  6 cen- 
times 25,  en  vertu  de  polices  t*n  cours,  ne  pourront  etre  releves  quand 
ces  polices  viendront  a renouvellement. 

Pour  les  polices  contracts  pendant  la  periode  transitoire,  lorsquc 
des  reductions  sur  les  prix  maxima  auront  etc  consenties  a un  abonne, 
es  concessionnaires  seront  tenusd’en  fairebeneiicier  les  abonnes  dans 
os  in('ines  conditions  de  puissance,  d’horaire  et  de  consommation. 

Toute  charge  nouvelle  resultant  dune  loi  ou  d’une  deliberation  du 
Lonscil  municipal  qui  viendrait  frapper  l’energie  electrique,  sernit, 
remboursde  aux  concessionnaires,  au  moyend'un  relevement  des  tarifs 
ci-dcssus,  approuve  par  arrete  du  Prefet  de  la  Seine. 

Aur.  I t-  — Personnel,-—  Les  Societes el  Compagnies concessionnaires 
s engagent  a maintenir  dans  leurs  emplois.  ou  dans  des  emplois  au 
moms  equivalents,  les  employes  et  curriers  au  service  des  secteurs 
actuals,  occupes  depuis  au  moins  un  an  a la  date  du  ler  janvier  1907, 


et  dont  les  traitements  n'excedent  pas  700  francs  par  mois. 

Les  conditions  du  travail  seront  au  moins  aussi  avantageuses  que 
les  conditions  actuellement  etablies  par  la  Ville  pour  les  travailleurs 
municipaux  de  meme  categorie. 

Un  reglement  sera  concerte  entre  le  Prefet  de  la  Seine  et  l’exploi- 
tant  pour  determiner  les  conditions  interessant  le  personnel,  celui-ci 
consulte. 

Si  la  Ville  vient  a modifier  ces  conditions,  les  nouvelles  conditions 
seront  applicables  de  plein  droit  au  personnel  des  concessionnaires, 
mais  la  Ville  prendra  a sa  charge  Paugmentation  de  depense  qui  en 
resultera.  Toutefois,  si  un  regime  plus  favorable  aux  ouvriers  et 
employes  etait  rendu  obligatoire  par  une  loi  ou  un  decret,  les  conces- 
sionnaires supporteraient  seuls  Paugmentation  de  depenses  qui  en 
resulterait;  la  Ville  n'aurait  a supporter  que  la  difference  entre  le 
montant  des  depenses  resultant  du  regime  impose  par  une  loi  ou  un 
decret  et  le  montant  des  depenses  devant  resulter  du  regime  nouveau 
dont  elle  demanderait  l’application. 

Le  personnel  sera  assimile  au  personnel  actuel  des  services  muni- 
cipaux d’electricite  ou  aux  emplois  municipaux  similaires  a ceux 
occupes  par  le  personnel  des  secteurs. 

Cette  assimilation  sera  reglee  par  le  Prefet,  apres  deliberation  du 
Conseil  municipal. 

Les  situations  acquisessuperieuresacelles  resultant  del’assimilation 
ainsi  que  les  avantages  attaches  a la  personne  seront  maintenus  aux 
beneficiaires  actuels. 

Dans  le  nouveau  regime,  le  passage  d’une  categorie  dans  une  autre 
categorie  superieure  ne  sera  pas  subordonne  a un  examen  ou  un 
concours  en  ce  qui  concerne  le  personnel  actuel  des  secteurs. 

Pour  les  agents  de  ce  personnel  comptant  un  an  de  presence,  ainsi 
qu’il  est  stipule  au  § ler,  la  titularisation  datera  de  l'entree  de  l'agent 
au  secteur,  sans  que  cette  titularisation  puisseetre  acquise  avant  Page 
de  vingt  et  un  ans. 

L’assimilation  pour  le  personnel  datera  de  l’expiration  des  conces- 
sions actuelles;  exception  est  faite  pour  les  personnels  du  secteur  des 
Champs-Elysees  et  de  celui  de  la  Rive  gauche,  lesquels  jouiront  par 
anticipation  de  1‘assimilation  a dater  du  16  avril  1907. 

Art.  14  bis.  — Personnel  des  services  municipaux  d'elcctricite.  — Les 
concessionnaires  seront  tenus  de  reprendre  integralement  le  personnel 


employe  dans  les  services  municipaux  d’electricite  (usines  et  distribu- 
tion). Les  auxiliaires  temporaires  occupes  depuis  au  moins  un  an,  a 
la  date  du  ler  janvier  1907,  seront  consideres  comme  faisant  partie  de 
ce  personnel.  Les  situations  acquises  en  ce  qui  concerne  les  salaires, 
retraites,  conges  annuels,  etc.,  seront  respectees. 

Les  agents  de  ce  personnel  qui  en  feront  ia  demande seront  conserves 
dans  les  services  de  la  A ille  et  affectes  a des  emplois  equivalant  a 
ceux  qu  ils  remplissaient ; a defaut  de  vacances,  ils  seront  mis  a la 
disposition  des  concessionnaires  a litre  provisoire,  II  sera  etabli  pour 
eux  un  role  de  paie  special  qui  sera  solde  bi-mensuellement  par  la 
Caisse  municipal.  Les  sommes  payees  de  ce  chef  par  la  Ville  seront 
remboursees,  chaque  trimestre,  par  les  concessionnaires. 


Art.  14  ter.  — Reconnaissance  des  syndicats.—  Contrat  de  louage.  — 
Les  concessionnaires  reconnaitront  les  organisations  syndicates  legale- 
ment  constitutes  par  le  personnel  et  entreront  avec  elles  en  relations 
cuite.s  ou  verbales  toutes  les  fois  quc  la  demande  leur  en  sera  faite. 
Ils  delivreront  a chacun  desdits  syndicats  un  extrait  de  la  present 
convention  contenant  les  clauses  relatives  au  personnel. 

L ne  Commission,  sous  forme  de  contrat  de  louage  d’ouvrage,  repro- 
duisant  expressement  les  conditions  de  travail  et  toutes  les  clauses; 
ouvrieres  de  la  presente  convention  et  portant  la  signature  de  1'exploi- 
tant,  sera  delivree  a tout  agent  ayant  une  annee  de  service. 

Les  delegues  permanents  des  syndicats  seront,  sur  la  demande  des 
syndicats  interesses,  mis  en  conge  sans  solde,  et  devrontetre  reintegres 
dans  leur  emploi  des  la  cessation  de  lour  function  syndicale. 


Art.  15.  Retraites.  — A partir  de  la  mise  en  vigueur  du  present 
contrat,  des  retenues  seront  cffectuees  sur  les  appointementsou  salaires 
payes  aux  agents  en  activitede  service,  conformement  aux  dispositions, 
des  reglements  des  retraites  des  ouvriers  et  employes  municipaux. 

Ouvriers  : 

Le  concessionnaii'e  vcrsera,  tous  les  trimestres,  les  retenues,  au 
comp l e de  1 interesse,  a la  Caisse  nalionale  des  retraites  pour  la  vicil- 
lesse,  aiec  la  somme  de  7 fr.  50  c.  par  mois  et  par  ouvrier,  egale  au 
montant  de  la  contribution  de  la  A i I le  aux  retraites  ouvrieres  en  vertu 
des  reglements  municipaux. 

Ces  sommes  et  retenues  seront  inscritessur  le  livret  individuel,  qui 


sera  la  propriety  de  l’agent  et  qui  lui  sera  remis  quand  il  quittera  le 
service,  pour  quelque  motif  que  ce  soit. 

Employes  : 

11  sera  designe  par  la  Commission  de  controle,  dans  le  mois  qui 
suivra  le  commencement  de  l’exploitation  du  concessionnaire,  avec 
l’assentiment  de  representants  choisis  par  le  personnel  interesse.  une 
caisse  destinee  a recevoir  les  retenues  et  subventions  destinees  aux 
retraites  du  personnel  employe. 

Dans  le  cas  ou  la  Commission  n’aurait  pas  procede  a la  designation 
dans  le  delai  prescrit,  cette  designation  serait  faite  par  le  Prefet  de  la 
Seine,  les  interesses  entendus. 

Le  concessionnaire  versera,  chaque  trimestre,  a cette  caisse,  oil  il 
sera  ouvert  un  compte  individuel  a chaque  agent,  savoir  : 

1°  Les  retenues  effectuees  sur  les  agents,  conformement  aux  regle- 
ments  municipaux ; 

20  Un  complement  de  sept  pour  cen  des  traitements  representant 
approximativement  la  somme  necessaire  pour  assurer  les  retraites 
municipales  auxdits  agents. 

Lorsque  des  retraites  auront  ete  liquidees  an  coursde  la  concession, 
le  concessionnaire  reglera  en  fin  d’annee,  avec  la  caisse  designee,  le 
compte  individuel  des  agents  admis  a la  retraite. 

En  cas  d’insuffisance,  le  complement  sera  a la  charge  du  conces- 
sionnaire pendant  la  duree  de  son  exploitation,  et  ensuite  a la  charge 
de  la  Yille  ou  du  futur  exploitant  sous  la  responsabilite  de  la  Yille. 

Les  excedents,  s’il  y en  avait,  serviraient  a constituer  un  fonds  de 
reserve  destine  a faire  lace,  le  cas  echeant,  aux  insuffisances. 

A titre  exceptionnel,  pour  assurer  l’effet  retroactif  des  presentes. 
dispositions  concernant  les  retraites,  il  sera  procede  comme  il  suit: 


Ouvriers  : 

Le  concessionnaire  versera  a la  Caisse  nationale  des  retraites  pour 
la  vieillesse,  sans  inter ets,  les  sommes  qui,  s’il  se  fut  agi  d ouvrier 
municipaux,  eussent  ete  versees  a cette  caisse  par  la  Yille,  tant  au 
moyen  des  retenues  operees  sur  les  ouvriers  qu  au  moyen  de  la  sub- 
vention fixee  par  les  reglements. 

Ces  retenues  et  subventions  seront  calculees  sur  les  salaires  acquis 
a ces  ouvriers  depuis  leur  entree  au  service  des  secteurs  jusqu’au 
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moment  de  la  mise  en  vigueur  du  present  contrat.  Elies  seront  ins- 
crites  sur  le  livret  individuel  dc  ccs  agents. 

Employes  ayant  des  traitements  jusqu’a  iOO  francs  par  mois 
inclusivement : 


Le  concessionnaire  versera  a la  caisse  designee  par  la  Commission 
de  controle,  dans  les  conditions  indiquees  a l'une  des  dispositions 
anterieures  du  present  article,  les  sommes  necessaires  pour  assurer  a 
ces  agents  un  compte  individuel  egal  a celui  qui  eut  existe  a leur 
prolit  si  la  Ville  eut  verse  a ce  compte,  depuis  l’entree  des  employes 
au  service  des  secteurs  jusqua  la  mise  en  vigueur  du  present  contrat : 


1°  Les  retenues  effectuees  sur  les  employes  en  vue  des  retraites 
d apres  les  reglcmen Is  municipaux  ; 

“°  complcment  de  sept  pour  cent  juge  necessaire  pour  assurer 
les  retraites  municipales. 

Les  versements  retroactifs  effectues  en  vertu  du  present  contrat 
seront,  comme  les  versements  effectues  dans  Eavenir,  portes  au 
compte  de  la  caisse  speciale  et  y seront  productifs  d’interets.  Le  ser- 
Aice  des  pensions  sera  effectue  par  cette  caisse  et,  en  cas  d’insullisance 
par  le  concessionnaire. 

A E expiration  de  la  concession,  1’exploitation  qui  suivra  aura  a sa 
disposition  le  montant  de  cette  caisse  speciale  et  continuera  le  service 
des  retraites  sous  la  garantie  de  la  Ville. 

Les  excedents,  s il  y en  avait,  seraient  portes  au  fonds  de  reserve 
destine  a faire  face,  le  cas  echeant,  a des  insuffisances. 

Employes  ayant  des  traitements  mensuels  de  401  a 700  francs 
inclusivement  : 


Le  concessionnaire  versera  a la  caisse  designee  huit  pour  cent  du 
montant  de  leurs  traitements  depuis  leur  entree  au  service  des  sec- 
teurs jusqua  la  mise  en  vigueur  du  present  contrat.  II  sera  decharge 
de  toute  obligation  line  fois  qu’il  aura  effectue  ce  versement.  Les 
employes  don t il  s’agit  seront  autorises  a verser  a la  meme  caisse,  de 
leurs  deniers,  s’ils  le  desirent,  tout  on  partie  du  complement  juge 
necessaire  pour  qu’ils  obtiennent  le  montant  des  retraites  municipales 
le  jour  ou  ils  seront  admis  a faire  valoir  leur  droit  a la  retraite. 

Lne  part  egale  aux  six  trente-deuxiemes  sera  versee  par  les  sec- 
tuns.  Les  \ ingt-six  trente-deuxiemes  de  surplus  seront  verses  par  la 
Compagnie  nouvelle  creee  en  vertu  de  1’article  21,  litre  II,  et  portes 
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au  compte  de  premier  etablissement  de  l’exploitation  da  regime 
definitif. 

Art.  15  bis.  — Emplois  reserves  aux  anciens  militaires.  — II  sera 
reserve  aux  anciens  militaires,  remplissant  les  conditions  prevues  a 
l’article  69  de  la  loi  du  21  mars  1905  sur  le  reerutement  de  l'armee, 
un  vingtieme  des  emplois  a pourvoir. 

La  determination  des  emplois  ainsi  reserves  fera  l'objet  d’un  regle- 
ment  concerts  entre  le  Pretet  de  la  Seine  et  les  concessionnaires. 

Art.  15  ler.  — Acte  signe  delivre  aux  agents.  — Un  aete  rappelant 
les  stipulations  ci-dessus  relatives  au  personnel  sera  etabli,  conforme- 
ment  a Particle  1121  du  Code  civil,  pour  chacun  des  agents  interesses 
et  revetu  de  la  signature  de  l’agent,  pour  acceptation,  et  de  celle  des 
concessionnaires. 

Art.  16.  — Locations  et  abonnements  divers.  — Jusqu’au  ler  janvier 
1914,  la  Yille  continuera,  aux  conditions  actuelles,  les  locations  d’im- 
meubles  et  abonnements  divers  actuellement  consentis  par  elle  aux 
six  secteurs. 

Art.  17.  — Cautionnement.  — Les  cautionnements  verses  par  les 
Societes  et  Compagnies  des  secteurs  electriques,  en  garantie  des  per- 
missions en  cours,  en  vertu  du  cahier  des  charges  de  1888-1889,  seront 
conserves  par  la  Ville  pendant  la  duree  de  la  presente  concession.  Ils 
seront  restitues  le  31  janvier  1914,  au  plus  tard. 

Art.  18.  — Impols.  — Pendant  la  duree  de  la  concession,  les  Societes 
et  Compagnies  concessionnaires  continueront  a payer  les  impots  qui 
les  concernent. 

Art.  19.  — Cahier  des  charges.  — Independamment  des  dispositions 
qui  precedent,  les  clauses,  charges  et  conditions  de  la  presente  conces- 
sion seront  regies  par  les  dispositions  du  cahier  des  charges  enoncees 
dans  le  titre  troisieme  ci-apres,  a l'exception  des  articles  suivants  : 
59,  40,  49  a 54,  56,  60  a 64  et  78  a 80. 

Toutefois,  pendant  la  periode  allant.  jusqu’au  ler  avril  1908,  les 
concessionnaires  seront  dispenses  de  l’obligation  de  fournir  ducourant 
au  .dela  de  leurs  d isponibil ites  actuelles,  et  les  formalites  necessaires 
pour  l’approbation  des  projets  de  travaux  seront  reduites  dans  les 
plus  courts  delais. 
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TITHE  II 


Regime  definitif. 

Art.  20.  — Objcl  at  duree  da  la  concession.  — La  viile  de  Paris 
concede,  dans  les  conditions  prevues  par  la  loi  du  lo  juin  1906  : l°aux 
Societes  ou  Compagnies  des  secteurs  eleclriques  ci-dessus  designees ; 
2°  a la  Societe  d’etudes  pour  T exploitation  de  Penergie  electrique  a 
Paris,  la  distribution  de  Penergie  electrique  dans  Paris,  aux  clauses, 
charges  et  conditions  ci-apres  : 

La  distribution  de  Penergie  electrique  hors  Paris  feral’objet  d'auto- 
risations  particulieres  ou  generates  accordees  par  le  Prefet  de  la  Seine 
apres  deliberation  conforme  du  Gonseil  municipal. 

La  presente  concession  commencera  le  ler  janvier  1914  et  prendra 
Pin  le  30  juin  1940,  sous  la  reserve  de  la  faculte  de  resiliation  prevue 
k Particle  22. 

Art.  21.  — Constitution  de  la  Compagnie.  — Les  Societes  ou  Com- 
pagnies  concessionnaires  s’engagent  solidairement  a constituer,  dans 
le  delai  de  six  mois  apres  que  la  presente  convention  aura  ete  approu- 
vee  par  les  autorites  competentes,  et  a se  substituer  une  Societe  ano- 
nyme,  constitute  suivant  les  lois  francaises,  au  capital  minimum  de 
cinquante  millions  de  francs,  qui  sera  designee  sous  le  nom  de  Com- 
pagnie  parisienne  de  distribution  d’electricite. 

La  Compagnie  aura  son  siege  social  a Paris. 

Le  directeur  et  les  administrateurs  devront  etre  Frangais. 

Les  Societes  ou  Compagnies  concessionnaires  s’obligent  solidaire- 
ment a rapporter,  dans  le  delai  de  deux  mois  apres  que  la  presente 
concession  aura  ete  approuvee  par  les  autorites  competentes,  la  justi- 
tication  de  pouvoirs  statutaires  les  habilitant  aconclureles  presentes, 
et,  a defaut  de  pouvoirs  contenus  dans  les  statuts,  la  justification  de 
toutes  automations  ou  approbations  regulieres  a cet  effet. 

Art.  22.  — Resiliation.  — La  Viile  aura  la  faculte  de  resilier  le 
contrat  le  30  juin  1924  et  chacune  des  annees  suivantes,  dans  les 
conditions  determinees  par  la  presente  convention  et  moyennant 
preavis  donne  deux  ans  a Pavance. 

Art.  23.  — Monopole  de  I'cclairagc  electrique.  — Pendant  la  duree 
de  1 exploitation,  la  Viile  s’interdit  de  donner  aucune  autre  autorisa- 
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tion  de  poser  des  canalisations  electriques,  an-dessus  ou  au-dessous 
des  voies  publiques,  pour  l’emploi  de  l’energie  electrique  devant 
servir  a produire  Feclairage  public  et  prive. 

La  Ville  se  reserve  le  droit  de  conserver  ou  de  poser  des  canalisa- 
tions pour  des  exploitations  en  regie,  qui  ne  pourront  avoir  pour  but 
que  de  satisfaire  aux  besoins  de  la  Ville,  a l’exclusion  de  toutes  ventes 
a des  tiers. 

Les  traites  conclus  avec  M.  Claret  et  la  Compagnie  de  1'Est-Parisien 
relativement  a Feclairage  de  l'avenue  de  la  Republique,  de  F avenue 
Gambetta,  du  square  Gambetta,  des  quais  de  Jemmapes  et  de  Valmy, 
et  de  la  rue  du  Faubourg-du-Temple  continueront  a avoir  leur  plein 
effet,  sans  que  le  concessionnaire  puisse  elever  de  reclamation  a ce 
sujet.  II  en  sera  de  meme  du  traite  passe  avec  la  Compagnie  du  che- 
min  de  fer  metropolitain  de  Paris,  pour  Feclairage  du  pont  de  Passy, 
et  des  traites  passes  avec  les  diverses  Compagnies  de  tramways  pour 
Feclairage  des  poteaux  du  trolley. 

Pour  cet  objet  special,  la  Ville  se  reserve  le  droit  d’autoriser  la  pose 
de  nouvelles  lampes  uniquement  reservees  a cette  destination,  soil 
aux  concessionnaires  actuels,  soit  a tous  autres  concessionnaires  de 
tramways. 

Le  concessionnaire  ne  pourra  non  plus  elever  aucune  reclamation 
au  sujet  des  canalisations  etablies  ou  a etablir  par  la  Compagnie  du 
chemin  de  fer  metropolitain  de  Paris,  ou  par  toute  autre  entreprise 
de  transports,  au-dessus  ou  au-dessous  des  voies  publiques,  pour 
Feclairage  des  differentes  parties  de  son  exploitation. 

Art.  24.  — Obligation  solidaire  avec  les  secteurs.  — Bien  que  les 
Societes  ou  Compagnies  des  secteurs  d’electricite  soient  seules  chargees 
par  la  presente  convention  d’assurer  F exploitation  de  Felectricite  dans 
la  ville  de  Paris,  entre  le  ler  novembre  1907  et  le  31  decembre  1913, 
la  Compagnie  parisienne  de  distribution  sera  solidairement  tenue, 
avec  lesdites  Societes  ou  Compagnies,  vis-a-vis  de  la  Ville,  de  l’exe- 
cution  de  la  convention  relative  a la  periode  transitoire. 

Art.  23.  — Interdiction  d'exercer  d’ autres  commerces  ou  industries. — - 
La  Compagnie  ne  pourra,  sans  autorisation  accordee  apres  delibera- 
tion du  Conseil  municipal,  se  livrer  a aucune  operation  industrielle 
ou  commerciale  autre  que  celle  qui  fait  Fobjet  de  la  presente  con- 
vention. 


Le  Prefet  aura  le  droit  discretionnaire  de  refuser  l’autorisation  sans 
avoir  a donner  de  motif. 

Art.  26.  — Usines.  — La  Compagnie  s’engage  a construire  deux 
usines  destinees  a faire  face  aux  besoins  de  la  consommation,  l'unc 
situee  au  sud-ouest  de  Paris,  l'autre  au  nord. 

Idles  seront  toutes  deux  placees  sur  le  bord  de  la  Seine  et  raccor- 
dees  a la  voie  ferree. 

Ces  usines,  qui  realiseront  les  derniers  progres  de  l’industrie  meca- 
nique  et  electrique,  seront  etablies  conformement  a l'annexe  A et  au 
programme  technique  arrete  par  le  Prefet  de  la  Seine. 

La  puissance  de  l’usine  du  sud-ouest  sera  de  2b, 000  kilowatts : 
celle  de  1 usine  du  nord  est  limitee  provisoirement  au  meme  chiffre. 
Ces  deux  usines  devront  etre  en  etat  de  livrer  le  courant  le  1CI'  jan- 
vier  1914. 

La  A i 1 le  aura  la  faculte  d'exiger  de  la  Compagnie  de  porter,  en 
tine  on  plusieurs  Ibis,  la  puissance  de  l’usine  du  nord  a 50.000  kilo- 
watts au  total,  pendant  le  cours  de  la  periode  transitoire.  Ces  exten- 
sions, autorisecs  par  deliberation. du  Conseil  municipal,  devront  etre 
realisecs  dans  le  delai  maximum  de  deux  ans  et  demi  apres  Pappro- 
batiun  dcs  projets,  et  la  disposition  de  Particle  28,3°,  no  sera  pas 
applicable  a la  depense  qui  en  resultera. 

La  \ille  sc  lesciie,  d ailleurs.  la  faculte  de  substituer  a ces  exten- 
sions de  l'usine  du  nord  tine  adduction  d’energie  hydro-electrique. 

Au  cas  on  la  Compagnie  serait  en  disaccord  avec  la  Yille  sur  l’eco- 
nomie  resultant  de  la  substitution  demandee  et  se  refuserait  a l'exe- 
cuter,  la  \ille  aura  le  droit  d executor  cllc-meme  ou  de  faire  executer 
Padduction  dont  il  s'agit. 

Dans  ce  dernier  cas,  la  Compagnie  s'engage  a acbeter  a la  Ville  on 
a scs  ayants  droit  le  supplement  de  courant  qui  lui  serait  necessaire 
au  prix  de  revient  des  nouvelles  usines  determine  comme  il  est  dit  a 
Particle  33. 

Les  ouvriers  employes  a la  construction  d’usines  ou  a des  terrasse- 
ments  dans  Paris  ou  dans  le  departement  de  la  Seine  seront  payes 
aux  conditions  des  prix  de  serie  de  la  ville  de  Paris. 

Art.  27.  — Mine  en  service  des  usines.  — Independamment  des 
cas  de  decheance  mentionnes  au  cahier  des  charges,  la  Compagnie 
serait  dechue  de  plein  droit  si  les  usines  prevues  a Particle  20  ne- 
taient  pas  pretes  a fonctionner  le  l01'  janvier  1914. 
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La  decheance  serait  egalement  encourue  au  cas  oil  les  extensions 
prevues  a l’article  26  ne  seraient  pas  achevees  dans  le  delai  present. 

Art.  28.  — Depenses  de  premier  clablissement.  — La  Compagnie 
prendra  a sa  charge  : 

1°  Les  depenses  de  tous  travaux  autres  que  ceux  d’entretien  qui 
auront  ete  fails  pour  assurer  ou  developper  le  service  de  distribution 
pendant  la  periode  allant  jusqu’au  31  decembre  1913; 

2°  Les  somnies  que  la  Yille  reconnaitrait  representer  la  valeur  de 
depenses  anterieures  utilisablcs  actuellement,  telles  que  celles  s’ap- 
pliquant  aux  sous-stations,  transformateurs,  brancbements  particu- 
liers,  colonnes  montantes  et  compteurs  appartenant  aux  secteurs  et 
rachetees  conformement  a Particle  9 ; 

3°  Les  depenses,  jusqu'a  concurrence  d'une  sonnne  moyenne  de 
1.700,000  francs  par  an,  des  travaux  complemenlaires  necessites  par 
L extension  de  la  consommation,  posterieurement  au  ler  janvier  1914. 

En  ce  qui  concerne  les  travaux  de  transformation  et  d'extension  du 
reseau  de  distribution,  pendant  la  periode  du  ler  novembre  1907  au 
31  decembre  1913,  la  Compagnie  devra  s'entendre  avec  les  Societes  ou 
Compagnies  concessionnaires  pendant  cette  periode. 

En  cas  de  disaccord  a l’occasion  de  ces  travaux.  le  Prefet  de  la  Seine 
prononcera  definilivement. 

Art.  29.  — Bail.  — La  Yille  de  Paris  donne  en  location  a la  Com- 
pagnie, qui  accepte,  l'ensemble  des  usines,  des  canalisations,  du  ma- 
teriel et  des  appareils  formant  les  installations  de  distribution,  qui 
seront  la  propriety  de  la  Yille,  le  lcr  janvier  1914,  telles  que  lesdites 
installations  se  poursuivent  et  comportent  et  que  M.  Sartiaux  es  nom 
qu’il  agit  a declare  bien  connaitre. 

La  presente  location  est  consent ie  pour  la  duree  de  la  concession, 
mais  elle  cesserait  de  plein  droit  dans  les  cas  prevus  pour  son  expi- 
ration anticipee. 

Les  usines,  sous-stations,  canalisations  et  tout  le  materiel  afferent 
a Pexploitation  devront  etre  maintenus  constamment  en  parfait  etat, 
aux  frais  et  charges  des  preneurs. 

Art.  30.  — Loyer.  — La  Compagnie,  comme  representation  de  la 
jouissance  du  reseau  de  distribution  donne  a bail  par  la  Yille,  paiera 
un  loyer  lixe  a 10  0/0  de  la  recette  brute  pour  fourniture  du  courant, 


et  croissant  tie  21/2  0/0  pour  chaque  echelon  egal  au  dixieme  de  la 
recette  de  1908  et  ainsi  jusqu’a  un  maximum  de  25  0/0. 

II  sera  paye  a la  Ville,  a 1’expiration  de  chaque  trimestre,  les 
•11  mars,  30  juin,  30  septembre  et  31  decembre  de  chaque  annee. 

Les  preneurs  lourniront,  le  15  mars  au  plus  tard,  un  etat  des 
recettes  d’apres  lequel  sera  etabli  le  montant  definitif  du  loyer ; le 
complement  des  sommes  qui  pourront  etre  dues  a la  Ville  sera  paye 
dans  le  mois  qui  suivra  l'approbation  de  l’etat  des  recedes  par  le 
Prefet  de  le  Seine. 

Art.  30  bis.  Supplement  de  loyer.  — Lorsque,  apres  prelevement 
sur  les  recettes  des  depenses  d'exploitation.  du  renouvellement  du 
materiel,  de  Pinterfit  des  emprunts,  de  l'amortissement  des  obliga- 
tions ou  des  actions,  des  reserves  legates,  des  reserves  pour  incendie, 
a 1 exclusion  des  reserves  pour  benefices  differes,  du  loyer  sur  la 
recette  brute  du  a la  Ville,  les  benefices  nets  permettront  de  donner 
au  capital-actions  une  remuneration  superieure  a 6 0/0,  interels 
compris,  jusqu’a  7 0/0,  5 0/0  des  benefices  supplementaires  seront 
acquis  a la  V il  le  a tit  re  de  supplement  de  loyer. 

Pour  la  part  de  benefices  excedant  7 0/0  et  jusqu’a  8 0/0,  10  0/0 
sur  les  benefices  supplementaires  seront  acquis  a la  ville  a litre  de 
supplement  de  loyer. 

Pour  la  part  de  benefices  excedant  8 0/0  et  jusqu’a  9 0/0,  20  0/0 
sur  les  benefices  supplementaires  seront  acquis  a la  Ville  de  Paris  a 
titre  de  supplement  de  lover. 

Pour  la  part  de  benefices  excedant  9 0/0  et  jusqu’a  10  0/0,  30  0/0 
sur  les  benefices  supplementaires  seront  acquis  a la  ville  de  Paris  a 
titre  de  supplement  de  loyer. 

Pour  la  part  de  benefices  excedant  10  0/0.  50  0/0  sur  les  benefices 
supplementaires  seront  acquis  a la  ville  de  Paris  a titre  de  supple- 
ment de  loyer. 


Art.  31.  — Redevance  kilometrique.  — En  execution  des  articles  9 
ct  18,  7°,  de  la  loi  du  15  juin  1906.  la  Compagnie  paiera  a la  ville  de 
Paris  une  redevance  calculee  & raison  de  20  francs  par  kilometre  de 
voie  canalisee,  les  voies  canalisees  de  chaque  cote  comptant  double. 

Cette  redevance  sera  acquittee,  au  plus  tard,  le  ler  mars  suivant 
chaque  annee  d'exploitation. 

Elle  ne  se  confond  pas  avec  le  loyer  stipule  a Particle  30. 
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Art.  32.  — Tarifs.  — La  Compagnie  sera  maitresse  de  ses  tarifs, 
sous  la  condition  de  ne  pas  depasser  les  maxima  suivants  par  hec- 
towatt-heure  : 

Pour  l’eclairage,  0 fr.  05  c. : 

Pour  tous  autres  usages,  0 fr.  03  c. 

Le  tarif  sera  reduit  de  25  0/0  pour  les  abounds  alimentes  directe- 
ment  par  le  courant  primaire  on  abaisse  a une  tension  moindre,  au 
gre  de  la  Compagnie. 

Lorsque  des  reductions  sur  les  prix  maxima  auront  ete  consenties 
a un  abonne,  la  Compagnie  sera  tenue  d’en  iaire  beneficier  tous  les 
abonnes  places  dans  les  memes  conditions  de  puissance,  d hoiaiie  et 
de  consommation. 

Toute  charge  nouvelle  resultant  du  vote  d une  loi  ou  u une  delibe- 
ration du  Conseil  municipal,  qui  viendrait  frapper  directement  et 
explicitement  l’energie  electrique,  serait  remboursee  aux  concession - 
naires  au  moyen  d’un  relevement  des  tarifs  ci-dessus  approuve  par 
arrete  du  Prefet  de  la  Seine. 

Art.  33.  — Procedes  nouveaux  de  fabrication  et  de  distribution. 
Dans  le  cas  : 1°  oil  il  resulterait  de  l'emploi  par  les  concessionnaires 
de  procedes  nouveaux  de  fabrication  ou  de  distribution,  de  perfec- 
tionnement  ou  de  l’utilisation  nouvelle  de  forces  quelconques  une 
diminution  du  prix  de  revient  du  courant  produit  a 1 usine  ou  dis- 
tribute egale  a 20  0/0  au  moins;  et  2°  dans  le  cas  oil  la  Commission 
de  controle  aurait  reconnu  l’existence  de  procedes  nouveaux  de  fabri- 
cation ou  de  distribution,  de  nature  a produire  cette  diminution,  les 
concessionnaires  seraient  tenus  de  faire  subir  aux  tarifs  maxima  une 
diminution  correspondante  a la  moitie  de  la  diminution  qui  en  resul- 
terait sur  le  prix  de  revient  du  courant  distribue. 

Le  calcul  de  cette  diminution  serait  etabli  en  tenant  compte  des 
frais  de  production,  d’entretien  et  de  renouvellement  des  usines  de 
production,  ainsi  que  des  charges  des  capitaux  immobilises  et  a 
immobiliser  s’y  rapportant,  et  en  comparant  le  prix  de  revient  ainsi 
obtenu  au  prix  de  revient  calcule  de  la  meme  maniere  pendant  les 
trois  annees  precedant  l'application  desdits  procedes  nouveaux  ou 
perfectionnes. 

Le  Prefet  de  la  Seine  tixera  par  arrSte  les  nouveaux  prix  maxima, 
apres  deliberation  du  Conseil  municipal,  prise  sur  l'avis  d’une  Com- 
mission de  trois  experts  designes  : un  par  le  Prefet  de  la  Seine, 


un  par  ]a  Compagnie,  un  par  le  President  du  Conseil  de  Prefec- 
ture. 

Au  cas  ou  la  Compagnie  se  refuserait  a appliquer  ces  precedes 
nouveaux  ou  pcrfectionnements,  et  s'il  resultait  d’une  expertise,  dans 
les  conditions  ci-dessus,  que  l’economie  realisee  serai t de  20  0/0  au 
moins  sur  les  prix  du  courant  net  a Pusine,  la  Yille  aurait  la  faculte 
de  fournir  a la  Compagnie  le  courant  a un  prix  de  vente  egal  au  prix 
de  revient  des  usines  de  production  de  la  Compagnie  determine 
comme  il  vient  d’etre  dit  ci-dcssus. 

Aar.  34.  — Personnel  el  relraites.  — Le  personnel  conserve  par  les 
concessionnaires  charges  du  regime  transitoire  sera  repris  par  la 
Compagnie. 

Les  ai  tides  14,  14  bis  et  14  ter,  15  et  15  bis  de  la  presente  conven- 
tion continueront  a avoir  effet  pendant  toutc  la  duree  de  la  conces- 
sion. 

Ces  articles  s’appliqueront  egalement  au  personnel  de  la  Compa- 
gnie entre  en  service  avant  le  31  decembre  1013. 

Akt.  35.  — Nullite  de  la  convention.  — La  presente  convention  sera 
nulle  et  le  cautionnement  prevu  par  Particle  78  restera  definitive- 
ment  acquis  a la  ville  de  Paris  : 

1°  Si  la  Societe  anonyme  n’est  pas  constitute  dans  le  delai  et  dans 
les  conditions  fixees  a Particle  21 ; 

2°  Si  M.  Sartiaux  n a pas  rapporte  dans  les  delais  et  les  condi- 
tions fixes  au  mtme  article  les  deliberations  des  assemblies  generates 
ou  des  conseils  d’administration  des  Societes  ou  Compagnies,  ainsi 
qu  il  a ete  dit  au  ineme  article  21. 

Art.  36.  — Approbation  definitive.  — La  presente  convention  de- 
viendra  nulle  et  non  avenue,  et  le  cautionnement  sera  restitue,  si 
1 autorite  compdtente  n’a  pas  donne  son  approbation  definitive  le 
ler  novembre  1907. 


TITRE  III 

Cahier  des  charges.  — Conditions  techniques, 
administratives  et  financieres. 


CONDITIONS  TECHNIQUES 

Art.  37.  — Canalisations.  — Les  canalisations  empruntant  la  voie 
publique  seront  souterraines,  de  systemes  et  de  types  approuves  par 
le  Prefet  de  la  Seine. 

Les  canalisations  existantes  qui  font  l’objet  du  bail  v ise  par  Par- 
ticle 11  et  Particle  29  devront,  au  fur  et  a mesure  qu'il  y aura  lieu 
de  les  renouveler  ou  de  les  transformer,  etre  executes  conformement 
a ces  systemes  et  types. 

Toutes  les  canalisations  seront  sous  trottoirs,.  sauf  aux  traversees 
des  chaussees.  Les  branchements  sous  chaussees  sont  interdils,  sous 
la  reserve  de  l’exception  prevue  a Particle  7.  Pour  les  traversees  de 
chaussees  sur  fondation  de  beton  et  des  voies  de  tramways,  il  sera 
pris  les  dispositions  necessaires  pour  que  le  renouvellement  des  cana- 
lisations soit  possible  sans  ouverture  de  tranchee. 

II  pourra  etre  autorise,  pour  les  canalisations  maitresses,  des  cables 
sous  galeries  accessibles. 

Art.  37  bis.  — Dans  le  cas  oil  ceux  des  travaux  que  feraient  exe- 
cuter  les  concessionnaires  constitueraicntdes  travaux  publics,  il  serait 
impose  aux  entrepreneurs,  dans  les  conventions  passees  avec  eux  par 
les  concessionnaires,  une  clause  ainsi  concue  : « Conformement  aux 
prescriptions  du  decret  du  8 mars  1833,  il  sera  preleve  sur  le  mon- 
tant  des  travaux  executes  une  retenue  de  1 franc  pour  100  francs  au 
profit  des  asiles  de  Vincennes  et  du  Vesinet.  » 

Art.  38.  — Materiel  frangais.  — Tout  le  materiel  employe  sera  de 
fabrication  francaise. 

Art.  39.  — Tension,  — La  tension  devra  etre  maintenue  a 110  volts 
par  pont,  avec  tolerance  maxima  de  3 0/0  en  plus  et  3 0/0  cn 
moins. 

En  chaque  point  du  reseau,  la  tension  devra  etre  maintenue  cons- 
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tanto  a moins  de  1 1/2  0/0  en  plus  et  1 1/2  0/0  en  moins  de  la 
movenne  relative  a ce  point. 

Les  tolerances  relatives  seront  triplees  pour  les  parties  du  reseau 
primaire  desservant  directement  les  abonnes. 

Am.  40.  Frequence.  — La  oil  il  sera  distribue  du  courant  alter- 
natif.  la  frequence  ne  devra  pas  varier  de  plus  de  3 0/0,  en  plus  ou 
en  moins  de  sa  valeur  normale. 

Art.  41.  — Derogations  aux  articles  precedents.  — Le  Prefet  de  la 
Seine  pourra  autoriser  des  modifications  aux  dispositions  prescrites 
par  les  articles  37  a 40. 

Art.  42.  — Entretien  du  materiel.  — Tout  le  materiel  devra  litre 
maintenu  en  bon  etat  d’entretien  et  renouvele  au  besoin. 

Art.  43.  Plan  du  reseau.  — Les  concessionnaires  fourniront  en 
quatre  expeditions  et  tiendront  au  courant,  au  moins  tous  les  six 
mois,  un  plan  de  reseau. 

Ce  plan  indiquera  1 emplacement  des  divers  cables,  leur  type,  leur 
calibre,  leur  role  dans  le  reseau.  On  y figurera  egalement  leurs 
connexions  reciproques. 

Le  plan  sera  complete,  s il  est  necessaire,  par  des  coupes  transver- 
sales. 

Le  plan  comportera  egalement  l’indication  des  abonnes  et  de  la 
puissance  de  leurs  installations,  les  colonnes  montantes  et  branche- 
ments  individuels  ou  collectifs. 

Il  sera  mis,  en  tout  temps,  a la  fibre  disposition  du  public  par  le 
service  de  controle  de  la  Ville. 

Art.  44.  Displacement  des  canalisations.  — La  Ville  pourra  irapo- 
ser  aux  concessionnaires  les  deplacements  des  canalisations  toutes  les 
fois  que  I'interet  public  l’exigera. 

Les  displacements  de  canalisations  mentionnes  ci-dessus  resteront  a 
la  charge  des  concessionnaires,  s’ils  sont  baits  dans  I’interet  de  la  Ville 
seule. 

Si  ces  deplacements  sont  faits  dans  I'interet  d'un  tiers,  concession- 
aire d un  service  public  quelconque  ou  dans  I’interet  de  tout  autre 
que  la  A ille  elle-mdme,  les  concessionnaires  pourront  en  exiger  le 
remboui'sement  par  les  interesses  et  prendre,  au  prealable,  toutes  les 
garanties  necessaires. 


Le  prix  de  ces  travaux  sera  determine  d’apres  un  tarif  arrete  par  la 
ville  de  Paris,  et  qui  ne  pourra  etre  superieur  a la  depense  reelle, 
majoree  de  10  % pour  frais  generaux. 

Art.  45.  — Degradations  aux  ouvrages  de  la  Ville.  — Les  degrada- 
tions causees  par  les  travaux  des  concessionnaires  aux  ouvrages  de  la 
Ville  (voie  publique,  eclairage,  egouts,  eaux,  plantations,  etc.)  seront 
reparees  par  les  soins  de  la  Ville. 

Le  cout  des  reparations,  augmente  de  10  °/o  pour  frais  generaux, 
sera  rembourse. 

Art.  46. — Dommages  aux  tiers.  — Les  concessionnaires  seront  seuls 
responsables  des  dommages  causes  envers  les  tiers  par  l’execulion,  la 
presence  ou  le  fonctionnement  des  canalisations  electriques  et  genera- 
lement  par  les  travaux  de  toute  nature  qu’ils  executeront.  La  ville  de 
Paris  ne  pourra  pas  estre  raise  en  cause. 

Art.  47.  — Fouilles  sous  la  voie  publique.  — Aucun  travail  de 
construction,  reparation  ou  entretien  necessitant  une  fouille  sous  la 
voie  publique,  ne  pourra  etre  entrepris  sans  autorisation  du  Prefet  de 
la  Seine ; cette  autorisation  pourra  etre  ajournee  toutes  les  fois  que 
l’interet  public  l’exigera. 

Art.  48.  — Projets  interessant  la  voie  publique.  — Les  projets  inte- 
ressant  la  voie  publique,  notamment  les  projets  de  canalisation, 
seront  fournis  en  cinq  expeditions;  les  autres, en  deux  expeditions. 

CONDITIONS  ADMINISTRATIVES  ET  FINANCIERES. 

Art.  49.  — Acquisitions  d’immeubles,  etc.  — Les  acquisitions  d’im- 
meubles  ou  les  constructions,  les  achats  de  materiel  et  installations  de 
toute  nature  concernant  le  premier  etablissement,  a l’exception  tou- 
tefois  de  ce  qui  sera  acquis  pour  le  service  des  usines  actuelles  des 
secteurs,  seront  laits  et  payes  par  les  concessionnaires  au  nom  de 
la  Ville  et  deviendront,  « ipso  facto  » et  immediatement.  la  propriety 
de  celle-ci,  etant  observe  que  les  concessionnaires  en  auront  l'usage, 
pendant  toute  la  duree  de  leur  exploitation,  sous  toutes  les  conditions 
enoncees  aux  presentes. 

Lorsqu’il  y aura  lieu  d'acquerir  des  immeubles  ou  des  terrains,  la 
Ville,  par  application  du  titre  V de  la  loi  du  15  juin  1906,  donnera 


aux  concessionaires,  s'ils  ledemandent,  son  concours  pour  obtenir  la 
declaration  d utilite  publique. 

La  Mile  donnera  egalement  aux  concessionnaires  son  concours  pour 
o itention  des  permissions  qu'ils  pourraient  avoir  a solliciter  de 
Ltat,  du  Deparlement  ou  des  autres  communes  et  qui  seraient  pour- 
suivies  au  nom  de  la  Ville. 

Dans  1 un  et  1 autre  cas,  la  Ville  n'assume  aucune  responsabilite 
quant  a 1 efiicacite  de  ce  concours. 

Art.  50.  - Locations  dc  bureaux.  - Marches.  - Los  actes  de  loca- 
ion  ( es  juk  aux  et  autres  locaux,  de  meme  que  tons  les  marches  pas- 
ses  au  tours  de  la  concession  stipuleront  qu’au  moment  ou  la  Ville 
prendrait  1 exploitation,  elle  serait  substitute  de  plein  droit  dans  le 
nenehce  desdits  marches  et  locations. 

Art.  51.  — Alienations.  — Les  immeubles  faisant  partie  de  l’actif 
appartenant  a la  Mile,  et  donnes  a bail  aux  concessionnaires,  no 
pounaient  etre  vendus  qu  apres  accoi'd  entre  les  concessionnaires  et 
la  Ville  et  l'accomplissement  des  formalites  prescrites  pour  la  vente 
des  immeubles  communaux. 

Ln  ce  qui  concerne  lactit  mobilier  de  premier  etablissement,  appar- 
lenant  egalement  a la  Ville,  les  ventes  pourraient  etre  cffectuees, 
apres  le  meme  accord,  sur  l’autorisation  du  Prefet  de  la  Seine. 

Les  concession naires  devront  consacrer  a de  nouveaux  travaux  de 
premier  etablissement  une  sonnne  egale  a la  valeur  des  parties  alie- 
nees ou  laffecter  a un  amorLissement  anticipe  ties  depenses  faites 
pour  travaux  de  premier  etablissement. 

Art.  52.  — Approbation  des  travaux.  — Les  travaux  ne  pourront 
etre  executes,  les  acquisitions  ne  pourront  etre  effectuees  qu’apres 
approbation  par  le  Prefet  de  la  Seine  des  projets  qui  devront  etre 
presentes  completcment  etudies. 

L ’approbation  ou  le  rejet  devront  avoir  lieu  dans  le  delai  maximum 
dc  trois  mois. 

Les  travaux  scront  executes  sous  le  controlc  dc  la  Ville. 

Les  contrats  d'acquisition  qui  seront  transcrits,  rappelleront  les  dis- 
positions de  la  presente  convention,  porlant  que  les  acquisitions  sont 
faites  au  nom  dc  la  Ville  de  Paris. 

Art.  53.  — Delai  pour  arreler  les  depenses  de  premier  etablissement. 
Les  depenses  de  premier  etablissement  seront  amltees  par  le  Prefet 


de  la  Seine,  apres  reception  des  travaux,  dans  un  delai  maximum  de 
trois  mois  apres  leur  execution. 

Art.  54.  — Determination  des  depenses  de  premier  etablissement. 
— Seront  comptees  comrae  depenses  de  premier  etablissement  toutes 
les  depenses  pour  travaux,  installations  et  acquisitions  augmentant  la 
valeur  de  l’actif. 

Lorsqu’un  travail,  installation  on  acquisition  dont  la  valour  aura 
deja  ete  comptee  com  me  depense  de  premier  etablissement  sera  sup- 
prime  et  remplace  par  un  travail,  installation  on  acquisition  de  valeur 
plus  grande,  la  difference  seule  sera  comptee  coniine  depense  de  pre- 
mier etablissement. 

Seront  comptees  cgalement  comme  depenses  de  premier  etablisse- 
ment : 

1°  Les  depenses  de  tons  travaux  autres  que  ceux  d’entretien  qui 
auront  ete  fails  a partir  de  l'approbation  des  presentes  pour  assurer 
le  service  pendant  la  periode  allant  jusqu’au  31  decembre  1913; 

2°  Les  sommes  que  la  Ville  reconnailrait  representer  la  valeur  de 
depenses  anterieures  utilisables  actuellement,  telles  que  celles  s’appli- 
quant  aux  sous-stations,  transformateurs,  branchements  particuliers. 
colonnes  montantes  et  compteurs  appartenant  aux  secteurs  et  achetes 
conformemcnt  aux  articles  9 et  28 ; 

3°  Le  capital  verse  pour  la  retroactivite  des  retraites ; 

4°  Lesfrais  de  constitution  de  la  Compagnie,  ceux  d’enregistrement 
et  de  droits  de  mutation  afferents  a des  acquisitions  faites  au  nom  do 
la  Ville; 

5°  Les  depenses  d’administration  de  la  Compagnie  faites  depuis  sa 
constitution  jusqu'au  31  decembre  1913; 

6°  Les  interests  intercalaires  au  taux  de  4 0/0,  les  frais  d’etudes, 
impots.  etc.,  sous  deduction  des  recettes  effectuees  par  elle  pendant 
le  meme  temps  et  qui  seront  portees  au  debit  dudit  compte.  Ces 
depenses  cesseront  d’etre  portees  au  cojnpte  de  premier  etablissement 
des  que  la  Compagnie  entrera  dans  la  periode  d’exploitation,  e’est-a- 
dire  au  ler  janvier  1914. 

Chaque  a mule,  au  31  decembre,  les  concessionnaires  dresseront 
’etat  des  sommes  a porter  pour  l’annee  au  compte  d’etablisse- 
ment. 
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Cet  etat  sera  adresse  aa  Prefet  de  la  Seine  au  plus  tard  le  15  mars 
suivant  : il  deviendra  clefinitif  au  moyen  de  l’approbation  qui  lui  sera 
donnee  par  arrete  prefectoral.  En  cas  de  dissentiment,  le  differend 
sera  porte  devant  le  Conseil  de  prefecture  par  la  partie  la  plus  di'li- 
gente,  trois  mois  apres  la  reception  de  Petat  par  le  Prefet. 

Art.  55.  — Impdts  et  droits  d' octroi.  — Les  concessionnaires  suppor- 
teront  et  imputeront  sur  le  compte  de  leur  exploitation  tous  impots  et 
droits  d'octroi  etablis  ou  a etablir  par  l’Etat,  le  Departement,  la  Ville 
de  Paris  ou  les  communes,  y compris  les  impdts  concernant  les  im- 
meubles  et  les  usines  municipales. 

Dans  le  cas  ou  un  droit  d’octroi,  au  profit  de  la  Ville  de  Paris,  une 
taxe  de  remplacement  d’octroi  ou  un  impot  serait  etabli  directement 
et  explicitementsur  l’energie  electrique,  les  concessionnaires  devraient 
se  charger  de  le  percevoir  sans  remuneration,  sur  notification  d’un 
arrete  d’approbation  du  Prefet  de  la  Seine. 

Art.  56.  — ■ Assurances  des  Usines.  — Les  concessionnaires  devront 
assurer  les  usines  principales  ou  secondaires  contre  les  risques  d’in- 
cendies  et  d’explosion  de  chaudieres. 

La  ou  les  societes  d’assurances  devront  etre  agreees  par  le  Prefet  de 
la  Seine. 

Les  polices  d’assurance  et  avenants  successifs  devront  dtre  passes 
dans  un  delai  de  trois  mois  au  plus  apres  chaque  construction  ou 
extension. 

Le  capital  assure  sera  egal  au  cout  des  usines,  batiments,  machines 
et  installations  diverses,  a l’exclusion  du  cout  des  terrains. 

L assurance  sera  contractee  au  profit  des  concessionnaires  de  la 
Ville.  mais  il  sera  stipule  sur  les  polices  que  la  Ville  touchera  direc- 
lement  de  la  ou  des  societes  d’assurances  les  indemnites  allouees  en 
cas  de  sinistres  afferents  aux  usines;  batiments,  machines  et  installa- 
tions diverses.  La  Ville  reversera  ces  indemnites  par  parties  aux 
concessionnaires,  au  fur  et  a mesure  des  travaux  de  reconstruction. 

Il  sera  egalement  stipule  sur  les  polices  que  l’assurance  ne  sera  pas 
resiliee  faute  de  paiement  des  primes  par  les  concessionnaires  a 
l echeance  lixee.  Dans  ce  cas,  la  societe  d'assurances  pourra  reclamer 
a la  Ville  le  paiement  des  primes,  en  justiliant  du  defaut  de  paiement 
par  les  concessionnaires. 

Les  primes  ainsi  payees  par  la  Ville  seront  imputees  sur  le  caution- 
nement  dans  les  termes  de  Particle  70. 


Art.  57.  — Contrdle  technique,  financier  el  administratif.  — La  Viile 
aura  le  droit  d’exercer  le  contrdle  le  plus  complet  au  point  de  vue 
technique,  administratif  et  financier  pour  l’execution  des  clauses  de 
la  convention  et  du  cahier  des  charges.  A cet  effet,  ses  agents  dument 
accredites  auront  entree  dans  les  usines,  sous-stations  et  etablisse- 
ments  des  concessionnaires.  11s  pourront  se  faire  presenter  les  pieces 
de  comptabilite  et  tout  document  administratif  ou  commercial  pourle 
contrdle  des  recettes,  des  salaires  et,  en  vue  du  droit  de  rachat,  des 
depenses  de  premier  etablissement,  enfin  pour  la  sauvegarde  des 
droits  des  consommateurs. 

Les  agents  de  la  Viile  pourront  prendre  copie  desdits  documents  et 
pieces.  Ils  ne  pourront,  en  aucun  cas,  s’immiscer  dans  la  direction  de 
Sexploitation. 

Les  delegues  de  la  Viile  pourront  assister  aux  seances  de  l’Assemblee 
generale  et  recevront  communication  des  deliberations  du  Conseil  d’ad- 
ministration  relatives  aux  affaires  soumises  au  contrdle  municipal. 

Dans  l’annee  qui  precedera  la  reprise  de  Sexploitation  par  la  Viile; 
laite  conformement  aux  articles  20  et  22,  ces  delegues  pourront  assis- 
ter aux  seances  du  Conseil  d’administration  et  des  comites  de  direc- 
tion, s’il  en  existe. 

Art.  57  bis.  — Commission  superieure  de  contrdle.  — Independam- 
ment  du  service  de  contrdle  technique  et  financier  et  du  service  de 
renseignements  pour  le  public  qui  seront  organises  par  la  Viile,  une 
Commission  superieure  de  contrdle  sera  nominee  par  arrete  du  Prefet 
de  la  Seine. 

Elle  sera  composee : 

1°  De  six  conseillers  municipaux,  designes  par  le  Conseil  sur  la 
proposition  de  la  premiere  Commission; 

2°  De  membres  designes  par  le  Prefet  et  choisis  parmi  les  techni- 
ciens,  les  representants  des  industries  electriques,  les  membres  de  la 
Chambre  de  Commerce,  les  associations  de  consommateurs,  les  fonc- 
tionnaires,  etc. 

Les  concessionnaires  devront  etre  represents  par  deux  membres 
dans  la  Commission. 

Cette  Commission  sera  consultee  sur  l’elaboration  du  programme 
technique  de  production  et  de  distribution,  sur  les  modifications  qui 
pourraient  y etre  apportees  et,  d'une  fagon  generale,  sur  toutes  les 


autres  questions  concernant  l’exploitation  qui  lui  seraient  soumises 
par  le  Prefet. 

Pile  elaborera  le  reglement  municipal  sur  les  installations  inte- 
rieures,  revisable  tous  les  trois  ans  et  determinera  les  prix  de  series, 
les  prix  de  location  des  colonnes  montantes,  branchements  et  comp- 
teurs,  sur  la  base  d un  pourcentage  determine,  representanl  l’interet 
et  l'amortissement  du  prixde  revient,  majore  de  10  0/0  pour  lesfrais 
generaux  et  des  depenses  justifiees  d’entretien. 

La  Commission  superieure  de  contrdle  designera  une  Sous-Commis- 
sion  permanente  qui  se  reunira  periodiquement  et  recevra  tous  les 
trois  mois  un  rapport  du  service  de  contrdle.  Elle  sera,  en  outre, 
saisie  des  reclamations  des  abonnes  ou  du  concessionnaire  relatives  d 
l’execution  du  cahier  des  charges,  de  la  police  ou  du  reglement  muni- 
cipal des  installations  interieures. 

Les  depenses  du  contrdle  technique,  administratif  et  financier  seront, 
chaquc  annee  et  jusqu’a  concurrence  de  50.000  francs,  remboursees 
par  les  concessionnaires. 

Art.  58.  — Interruption  de  service.  — En  cas  d’interruption  portant 
au  moins  sur  la  totalite  d'un  arrondissement  de  Paris,  et  durant  au 
moins  quarante-huit  heures,  et  ce,  meme  si  l’interruption  provient 
d'un  cas  de  force  majeure,  le  Prefet  de  la  Seine  aura  le  droit  d'assurer 
le  service  par  tels  moyens  qu'il  jugera  lions  et  pourra,  par  simple 
arrete,  mettre  la  Ville  en  possession  temporaire  des  usines,  approvi- 
sionnements,  canalisations  et,  en  general,  de  tout  le  materiel  neces- 
saire  a 1’cxploitation  de  la  partie  interrompue. 

La  \ i 1 le  restera  en  possession  desdites  usines,  approvisionnements, 
canalisations,  etc.,  jusqu’a  ce  que  les  concessionnaires  aient  fait  la 
preuve  qu  i Is  son!  en  mesure  de  reprendre  l’exploitation. 

Art.  59.  — Ref  us  ou  retards  d'autorisation.  — Si  le  refus  ou  le  retard 
non  justitie  des  autorisations  prevues  aux  articles  6,  87,  47  et  52  met- 
taient  les  concessionnaires  dans  Pimpossibilite  de  satisfaire  aux  exi- 
gences du  service,  ils  seraient  degages  de  toute  responsabilite  de  ce 
chef,  et  les  clauses  relatives  auxamendes  eta  ladecheancc  ne  seraient 
pas  applicahles. 
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CONDITIONS  RELATIVES  A LA  FIN  DE  LA  CONCESSION, 

A LA  DECIIEANCE  ET  A LA  REPRISE  DE  L’ACTIF  PAR  LA  VILLE 

Art.  60.  — Fin  de  la  concession.  — § ler.  — Si  l’exploitation  cesse 
a la  date  prevue  pour  l'expiration  normale  de  la  concession,  la  Yille, 
proprietaire  de  l'actif  mobilier  et  immobiliercompte  dans  les  depenses 
de  premier  etablissement,  en  prendra  la  possession  effective  et  n’aura 
l ien  a payer. 

§ 2.  — Si  1’exploitation  prend  tin  par  suite  d’une  resilialion  anti- 
cipee,  conformement  a l'article  22,  la  Yille  aura  a sa  charge  le  rem- 
boursement  des  depenses  non  encore  amorties  de  premier  etablisse- 
ment  ou,  si  elle  le  prefere,  servira  chaque  annee  les  interets  et 
annuites  d'amortissement  restant  a acquitter  jusqu'au  30  juin  1940 
dans  les  conditions  qui  vont  etre  enoncees. 

§ 3.  — Pour  le  calcul,  soit  du  capital  a rembourser,  soit  des  annuites 
a servir.  on  se  referera  a chacun  des  etats  annuels  prevus  a Par- 
ticle 54  « in  fine  »,  etant  admis  que  le  montant  des  depenses  detablis- 
sement  de  chaque  annee  doit  etre  completement  amorti  en  capital  et 
interets  a 4 0/0  par  les  soins  et  a la  charge  des  concessionnaires  le 
30  juin  1940.  De  ces  donnees  et  d’apres  le  nombre  d’annees  restant  a 
courir  pour  chaque  etat,  on  degagera  le  montant  de  l’annuite  cons- 
tante  represen  tan  t Pextinction  du  capital  et  des  interets  y alferents. 

La  \ille  aura  le  choix  entre  le  service  de  cette  annuite  jusqu’au 
30  juin  1940  et  le  paiement  immediat  de  la  portion  non  amortie  du 
capital.  Son  choix  pourra  s’exercer  librement  sans  qu’il  y ait  lieu  de 
rechercher  si  les  concessionnaires  out  procede  ou  non  pour  eux- 
memes  a 1 amortissement  pendant  les  annees  deja  ecoulees  depuis 
l’etat. 


§4.  — Si  les  concessionnaires  n’avaient  pas  effectue  Pamortissement 
conformement  aux  dispositions  qui  precedent,  la  Yille  n'aurait  pas  a 
sa  charge  la  partie  des  depenses  de  premier  etablissement  qui,  bien 
qu’ayant  dii  etre  amortie  a la  date  de  resiliation  anticipee,  ne  l’aurait 
pas  etc. 

§ 5.  — En  outre,  si  l’expiration  a lieu  par  suite  de  resiliation  anti- 
<ipee,  la  Yille  devra  payer  aux  concessionnaires  un  nombre  d’annuites 
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egal  a la  moitie  ties  annees  restant  a courir  jusqu'u  la  flu  tie  la  con- 
cession, ces  annuites  correspondant  a la  moyenne  des  produits  nets 
annuels  obtenus  pendant  les  trois  annees  qui  auront  precede  cede  oil 
s'effectuera  la  resiliation. 

La  Vide  aura  le  droit  de  se  liberer  par  anticipation,  a une  epoque 
quelconque,  au  moyen  du  paiement  des  sommes  restant  dues,  rame- 
nees  a leur  valeur  au  jour  de  cette  liberation,  Pinteret  simple  etant 
calcule  a 4 0/0. 

Art.  61.  — Decheance.  — La  decheance  pourra  etre  prononcee  par 
arrete  du  Prefet  de  la  Seine,  apres  avis  conforme  de  la  Commission 
de  contrdle  et  deliberation  du  Conseil  municipal: 

1°  Si  les  concessionnaires  sont  mis  en  faillite  ; 

2°  Si  par  leur  fautc,  its  viennent  a cesser  leur  exploitation  : 

3°  Si  le  paiement  des  loyers  des  canalisations  appartenanta  la  Vide 
n'a  pas  ete  effectue  dans  les  delais  stipules,  et  si  une  raise  en 
demeure,  adressee  a ce  sujet,  estrestee  quinze  jours  sans  effet; 

4°  Si,  apres  avoir  encourur  conformement  aux  articles  84  a 88,  plus 
de  5.000  francs  d’amende  en  dix  jours  consecutifs,  ou  10.000  francs 
d ’amende  en  (rente  jours  consecutifs,  ou  20.000  francs  en  cent  jours 
consecutifs,  les  concessionnaires  n’ont  pas,  apres  raise  en  demeure 
adressee  par  la  Vide,  fait  cesser  les  defauts  ou  inobservations  ayant 
motive  les  amendes. 

Art.  62.  — Prise  de  possession  en  cas  de  decheance.  — En  cas  de 
decheance,  la  Vide  de  Paris,  proprietaire  des  canalisations,  des  instal- 
lations existant  sur  ou  sous  la  voie  publique  et  de  tous  les  immeubles 
affectes  a P exploitation  autres  que  ceux  qui  seraient  pris  en  location 
conformement  a Particle  50,  en  prendra  immediatement  la  possession 
et  jouissance  sous  la  charge  du  remboursement  des  depenses  de  pre- 
mier etablissement  non  encore  amorties,  soit  au  moyen  du  paiement 
du  capital,  soit  au  moyen  du  paiement  d’annuites  et  d’interets  ainsi 
qu’il  a ete  dit  a Particle  60  ci-dessus,  paragrapbes  2,  3 et  4,  sans  avoir 
a payer  aucune  indemnite  analogue  a cede  indiquee  au  paragraphe  5 
dudit  article. 

Art.  63.  — Approvisionncments.  — Si  P exploitation  cesse  le 
30juin  1940  ou  a la  date  d’une  resiliation  anticipee  prevue  a Parti- 
cle 22,  la  Vide  sera  tenue  de  prendre  et  la  Compagnie  sera  tenue  de 


remettre  les  approvisionnement  en  magasins  ou  en  cours  de  trans- 
ports, necessites  pour  six  mois  d’exploitation  ; la  valeur  en  sera  payee 
a la  Compagnie  an  prix  de  revient. 

Si  rexploitation  cesse  par  suite  de  deeheance,  les  concessionnaires 
seront  tenus  de  la  meme  maniere;  mais  la  Yille  aura  la  faculte  de  ne 
teprendre  qu’une  partie  de  ces  approvisionnements  egalement'  au  prix 
de  revient. 

L’arrete  prefectoral  prononqant  la  deeheance  iniliquera  dans  quelles 
1 i mites  la  Ville  entend  user  de  cette  faculte. 

Art.  64.  — Initiation  du  personnel  municipal  a l’ exploitation. — Pen- 
dant l’annee  qui  precedera  la  fin  de  l’exploitation,  la  Compagnie 
mettra  le  personnel  designe  par  la  Yille  a memedes’initier  a l’exploi- 
tation  et  lui  fournira  tous  renseignements  utiles. 


Conditions  concernant  la  fourniture  du  courant 

ET  LES  ABONNEMENTS. 

Art.  6o.  — Obligation  de  fournir  le  courant.  — Les  concessionnaires 
seront  tenus  de  fournir  lecourant  a tous  les  abonnes  qui  se  presenteronl 
sur  le  parcours  des  canalisations  et  qui  auront  signeune  police  d7abon- 
nement  dont  recepisse  devra  leuretre  donne  par  les  concessionnaires. 
It  sera  accorde  a cet  effet  un  delai  d‘un  mois  apres  mise  en  demeure 
par  Fabonne  et  justification  par  ce  dernier  qu’il  a rempli  les  condi- 
tions exigees. 

Art.  66.  — Abonnes  en  dehors  du  parcours  des  canalisations.  — Les 
concessionnaires  seront  egalement  tenus  de  desservir  les  abonnes- qui, 
individuellement  ou  collectivement,  leur  garantiraient  pendant  cinq 
ans  une  recette  brute  annuelle  egale  a 10  francs  par  metre  courant 
de  canalisation,  compte  a partir  du  reseau  existant  ou  du  trace  men- 
tionne  a Far  tide  7. 

Art.  67.  — Fourniture  du  courant  primaire.  — Les  concessionnaires 
pourront  etre  tenus,  sur  avis  conformede  la  Commission  de  controle. 
de  livrer  le  courant  primaire  ou  abaisse  a une  tension  moindre,  au 
gre  des  concessionnaires,  aux  abonnes  d’une  puissance  d’au  moins 
50  kilowatts  qui  en  feraient  la  demande  et  qui  se  trouveraient  sur  le 
parcours  de  la  canalisation  primaire  ou  garantiraient  pendant  cinq  ans 
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une  recetle  brute  ile  10  francs  par  metre  courant  de  canalisation 
nouvelle. 

Art.  68.  — Polices.  — Les  polices-typed'abonnement  seront  approu- 
vees  par  le  Conseil  municipal  en  meme  temps  quo  la  presente  con- 
vention. 

Les  polices,  avenants  et  toules  pieces  on  conventions  quelconques 
passes  entre  la  Compagnie  exploitante  et  ses  abonnes  seront  etablis 
en  triple  expedition,  dont  un  exemplaire,  signe  par  la  Compagnie  et 
l’abonne,  sera  remis  a la  Ville  de  Paris. 

Les  polices  devront  reproduireen  caracteres  Ires  lisibles  le  textedes 
articles  57  bis,  Go  a 68  bis,  70  a 77,  81  a 84  du  present  cahier  des 
charges. 

Les  frais  de  timbre  des  trois  exemplaires  seront  a la  charge  de 
l'abonne. 

Art.  68  bis.  — Garantie  de  consommation.  — Les  concession naires  ne 
pourront  exiger  de  leurs  abonnes  une  garantie  de  duree  de  consom- 
mation superieure  a 400heures  par  an  pour  les  emplois  commerciaux 
de  l’energie  electrique  et  a 75  heures  pour  les  emplois  domestiques, 
le  tout  calcule  d’apres  la  puissance  du  compteur,  cette  puissance  etant 
determinee  au  gre  de  l'abonne. 

Cette  garantie  sera  abaissee  a 300  heures  pour  les  abonnes  com- 
mercants  fermant  a 8 heures  du  soir. 

Les  sommes  payees  de  ce  chef  par  l'abonne  feront  partie  de  la 
recette  brute  provenant  de  la  fourniture  du  courant. 

En  cas  de  fermeture  temporaire,  s'il  s’agitde  locaux  commerciaux; 
en  cas  d ’absence  s’il  s’agit  d'un  appartement,  l’abonne  pourra,  en  pre- 
venant  trois  jours  d’avance,  faire  suspendre  la  fourniture  du  courant. 
Dans  ce  cas,  la  garantie  annuelle  sera  diminuee  d’autant  de  dou- 
ziemes  que  la  suspension  aura  dure  de  periodes  indivisibles  de  trente 
jours  consecutifs.  La  Compagnie  devra  retablir  le  courant  dans  les 
deux  jours  de  la  demande. 

Art.  69.  — Fournitures  de  In  Ville.  — La  Ville  beneficiera  d’une 
reduction  de  30  0/0  sur  l’ensemble  des  larifs  indiques  aux  articles  13 
et  32. 

La  reduction  sera  de  35  0/0  pour  les  installations  qui,  par  leur 
mode  de  fonctionnement,  ne  pourraient causer  aucun  desequilibre  des 
ponts. 


Chaque  immeuble  sera  considere  comme  un  abonne  distinct,  de 
ineme  que  chaque  partie  ininterrompue  de  la  voie  publique  eclairee 
a l’electricite. 

Pour  l’eclairage  des  voies  publiques,  il  ne  sera  pas  fait  usage  de 
compteurs,  mais  on  constatera  contradictoirement  la  puissance  des 
lampes  et  leur  horaire. 

En  outre,  le  prix  de  ceteclairagesera  abaisse  a Ofr.  02b  l’hectowatt- 
heure  de  minuit  au  matin. 

Art.  70.  — Polices  du  secteur  municipal.  — Les  concessionnaires  ga- 
rantiront  l’execution  des  polices  passees  entre  la  Yille  et  les  abonnes  du 
secteur  municipal  a partirdu  moment  ou,  conformement  a Particle  11, 
les  installations  dudit  secteur  auront  ete  mises  a leur  disposition. 

Conditions  mverses  de  la  fournitlre  du  courant. 

Art.  71.  — Branchements,  colonnes  montantes,  etc.  — Les  branche- 
ments  sur  la  canalisation  de  rue,  c’est-a-dire  tout  le  materiel  neces- 
saire  pour  amener  le  courant  du  reseau  a Pinterieur  de  Pimmeuble, 
jusques  et  y compris,  soit  la  boite  de  coupe-circuit  principale,  soit  le 
poste  de  transformateur,  seront  installes  par  les  concessionnaires  et 
deviendront  propriety  de  la  Yille  de  Paris.  Les  concessionnaires  ne 
pourront  se  refuser  a faire  a leurs  frais  cette  installation,  depuis  la 
canalisation  de  rue  jusqu’a  la  facade  de  Pimmeuble,  sur  demande  des 
proprietaires  remplissant  les  conditions  prescrites,  soit  par  Particle  65, 
soit  par  les  articles  66  et  67.  Pour  la  partie  comprise  entre  la  facade 
de  Pimmeuble  et  la  boite  de  coupe-circuit  principale  ou  le  poste  de 
transformateur,  les  concessionnaires  feront  payer  aux  proprietaires 
la  part  correspondante  a la  longueur  de  cette  partie  de  canalisation  et 
a sa  capacite,  selon  le  tarif  etaldi  par  le  reglement  municipal. 

Le  concessionnaire  ne  pourra  se  livrer  directement  ou  indirecte- 
ment,  ni  a la  fabrication,  ni  a l’installation  des  appareils  ou  acces- 
soires  pouvant  servir  a la  consommation  de  l’electricite  dans  Paris; 
il  ne  pourra  favoriser  aucune  entreprise  de  travaux  d’electricite  soit 
par  sa  situation  particuliere,  soit  par  conseils  a l’abonne,  soit  finan- 
cierement  en  constituant  des  entreprises  d’installation  ou  en  s’y  asso- 
ciant  et  cela  sous  peine  de  decheance. 

Les  branchements  interieurs  simples,  c’est-a-dire  tout  ce  qui  est 
au  dela  de  la  boite  de  coupe-circuit  principale,  soit  du  poste  de  trans- 
formateur,  les  colonnes  montantes  et  les  derivations  jusqu’au  comp- 
teur,  seront  elablis  aux  frais  des  proprietaires  d’immeubles  (ou  aceux 
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des  locataires  en  cc  qui  concerne  les  derivations  sur  colonnes  mon- 
tan  tes  preexistantes)  par  tous  entrepreneurs  de  ieur  choix.  La  liberte 
la  plus  complete  est  assuree  aux  proprietaires  etaux  abonnes  pour  le 
choix  des  entrepreneurs,  les  concessionnaires  ne  pouvant  slimposer 
directement  ni  indirectement  pour  l’etablissement  desdits  travaux. 

Les  entrepreneurs  devront  se  soumettre  au  controle  technique  des 
eoncessionnaires  et  aux  prescriptions  du  reglement  municipal. 

Le  concessionnaire  ne  pourra  etablir,  dans  les  irameubles,  aucune 
colonne  montante,  coffret,  branchement,  arrivee  au  compteur,  pour 
le  compte  des  proprietaires  ou  des  locataires. 

Le  concessionnaire,  toutefois,  aura  le  droit  d'effectuer  lesdits  travaux 
pourvu  que  ce  soit  gratuitement. 

Quant  aux  colonnes  montantes,  coffrets,  branchements  et  arrivees 
aux  compteurs,  qu’il  voudrait  etablir  a ses  frais  et  donner  ensuite  en 
location,  de  concessionnaire  devra,  pour  les  executer,  s’adresser  par 
voie  d 'adjudication  a des  entrepreneurs  reconnus  par  la  Commission 
de  eontrdie  municipale,  commc  presentant  les  garanties  necessaires 
pour  la  bonne  execution  desdits  travaux. 

Sur  accord  entre  les  proprietaires  d'immeubles  et  les  conces- 
sionnaires. ceux-ci  auront  le  droit  d’installer  a leurs  frais,  en  outre 
des  branchements  sur  canalisations  de  rues,  les  branchements  inte- 
rieurs  simples,  colonnes  montantes  et -derivations  jusqu'au  compteur. 
la  Ville  en  conservant  la  propriety  tant  que  l’achat  n'en  sera  pas 
requis  par  les  proprietaires  interesses.  Si  l’acbat  en  est  requis  par  les 
proprietaires  interesses,  il  aura  lieu  au  prix  de  revient  dument 
justifie  et  conforme  aux  tarifs  du  reglement  municipal,  majore 
de  .20  0/0  pour  frais  generaux  et  benefices,  et  ne  comprendra  pas  le 
branchement  sur  canalisation  de  rue. 

II  est  formellement  interdit  aux  concessionnaires  de  s’immiscer, 
dueotement  ou  indirectement,  dans  letablissement  des  installations 
interieures,  e’est-a-dire  au  dela  du  compteur. 

Les  concessionnaires  auront  seuls  le  droit  d’acces  aux  appareils  de 
■jonction  desservant  tout  branchement  collectif  ou  particulier,  et  ces 
appareils  ne  pourront  etre  plombes  et  deplombes  que  par  leurs  agents. 

Lorsque  les  branchements  interieurs  simples  et  colonnes  montantes 
appartiendront  aux  proprietaires  interesses,  les  concessionnaires  per- 
cevront  de  ebaque  abonne  de  l’immeuble,  a litre  de  location  du 
branchement  sur  canalisation  de  rue,  la  rcdevance  mensuelle  prevue 
a la  colonne  2 du  tableau  ci-apres. 


Lorsque  les  concessionnaires  auront  instatle  a leurs  frais  les  l>ran- 
chements  interieurs  simples  et  eolonnes  montantes,  ettantquel  achat 
n’en  aura  pas  ete  fait  par  les  proprietaires  interesses,  les  conces- 
sionnaires percevront  de  chaque  abonne  de  limmeuble,  a litre  de 
location,  soit  du  branchement  interieur  simple,  soil  de  la  colonne 
montante  le  desservant,  l’une  des  deux  redevances  mensuelles  prevues 
aux  eolonnes  3 ou  4 du  tableau  ci-apres.  Ces  locations  comprennent 
celle  du  branchement  sur  canalisation  sur  rue  dont  le  branchement 
interieur  simple  ou  la  colonne  montante  forment  le  prolongement,  et, 
par  suite,  ne  se  cumuleront  pas  avec  celles  indiquees  a la  colonne  2. 

Toutes  les  redevances  prevues  au  tableau  ci-dessous  comprennent 
l'entretien  des  parties  louees. 

Ges  redevances  seront  reduites  de  50  0/0  quand  ll  y aura  plus  de 
trois  abonnes  branches  sur  une  meme  colonne  montante.  Elies  ne 
sont  fixees  qua  litre  provisoire  et  pour  une  duree  deun  an  a compter 
de  lapprobation  de  la  presente  convention.  Elies  devrontetre  revisees 
par  la  Commission  de  controle  sur  les  bases  indiquees  a 1 article 
57  bis,  7e  alinea. 

L’abonne  sera  rembourse  des  sommes  qu’il  aurait  payees  en  trop 
pendant  la  premiere  annee  si  cette  revision  abaisse  la  redevance  de 


20  0/0  au  moins. 
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Les  redevances  percues  en  vertu  de  la  colonne  2 ne  seront  pas  dues 
par  les  abonnes  actuels  ayant  acquitte  l'integralitedes  travaux  corres- 
pondants. 

Lorsqu'il  aura  ete  stipule  dans  des  contrats  conclus  entre  les  sec- 
tern's  et  des  proprietaires  d’immeubles  que,  en  cas  de  prorogation  des 
permissions  des  secteurs,  les  proprietaires  seraient,  rembourses  des 


avarices  consenties  par  eux  pour ■ l'etablissement  de  canalisation,  bran- 
chements  on  colonnes  monlantes,  ces  conventions  devront  etre  exe- 
cutees  par  les  concessionnaires,  etles  remboursements  seront  effectues 
dans  les  deux  moisquisuivrontl  approbation  de  la  presente  convention. 

Am.  i2.  Trans formateurs . — S i l cst  etabli  des  transformateurs 

chez  les  abonnes,  lc  proprietaire  on  l’abonne  seront  simplement  tenus 
de  fournir  l’emplacement  necessaire,  clos  et  couvert  an  cboix  du  pro- 
prietaire et  conformement  au  regie  men  t municipal.  Les  conces- 
sionnaires devront  fournir,  poser  et  entretenir  le  transformatcur,  sans 
avoir  a reclamer  aucune  redcvancc. 

Art.  73.  Compteurs. — I.es  compteurs,  qu'ils  apparliennent  a 
I’abonne  ou  aux  concessionnaires,  devront  etre  d’un  type  approuve 
par  le  Prefet  de  la  Seine,  les  concessionnaires  entendus.  S'ils  appar- 
tiennent  a 1 abonne,  ils  devront  etre  verifies,  plombes,  poses  et  entrc- 
tenus  par  les  concessionnaires. 

Dans  ce  cas,  ils  pourront,  au  moment  de  la  mise  en  place  du 
compteur,  percevoir  une  somme  de  13  francs  a litre  de  thus  de  veri- 
fication et  de  pose,  et  l'enlretien  sera  fait  par  eux  aux  conditions 
fixees  a 1'arlicle  74. 

Tons  les  compteurs  devront  etre  soumis  obligatoirement  au  poin- 
yonnage. 

Art.  74.  — Location  des  compteurs.  — Sur  demande  de  1’abonne  et 
jusqu'a  concurrence  d’une  puissance  de  200  hectowatts,  lesexploitanls 
seront  tenus  de  fournir  des  compteurs  cn  location  au  tarif  mensuel 
maximum  suivant.,  comprenant  l’entretien  : 
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Les  prix  ci-dessus  ne  soul  fixes  que  pour  trois  ans  a compter  de 
1 approbation  de  la  presente  convention.  Ils  pourront  etre  modifies 
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sur  l’avis  de  la  Commission  de  controle  et  apres  deliberation  du 
Conseil  municipal,  sur  les  bases  d’un  pourcentage  determine  du  prix 
d’acquisition  des  compteurs,  majore  de  10  0/0  pour  frais  generaux  et 
des  frais  justifies  d’entretien. 

Les  compteurs  appartenant  aux  a bonnes  seront  entretenus  par  les 
concessionnaires  aux  conditions  indiquees  a la  colonne  3. 

Les  compteurs  a tarif  variable  donneront  lieu  a une  plus-value 
mensuelle  de  0 fr.  30  c.  pour  location  et  entretien,  et  de  0 fr.  10  c. 
pour  entretien  seul. 

L’abonne  et  les  concessionnaires  aui’ont,  tous  deux,  le  droit  de 
demander  la  verilication  d'un  compteur  par  les  agents  que  le  Prelel 
de  la  Seine  aura  designes  a cet  effet  et  suivant  le  tarif  du  reglement 
municipal. 

La  verification  demandee  par  l’abonne  sera  a la  charge  de  ce  der- 
nier si  le  compteur  esl  reconnu  exact  ou  si  l’erreur  est  an  profit  de 
l’abonne.  Idle  sera  a la  charge  des  concessionnaires  si  l’erreur  est  au 
detriment  de  l’abonne. 

La  verification  demandee  par  les  concessionnaires  sera  toujours  a la 
charge  de  ces  derniers. 

Suivant  les  progres  de  la  construction,  le  Prefet  de  la  Seine  fixera, 
les  concessionnaires  entendus,  les  ecarts  dans  la  limite  desquels  un 
compteur  sera  considere  com  me  exact. 

Les  compteurs  pourront,  a toute  epoque,  etre  acquis  par  les  abonnes, 
tie  meme  que  le  colonnes  montantes,  sur  les  bases  indiquees  a Par- 
ticle 71,  8e  alinea. 

Les  compteurs  pourront.  en  outre,  etre  acquis  par  mensualites,  en 
cinq  annees,  moyennant  une  majoration  du  tarif  precedent  de  loca- 
tion et  d'entretien  qui  sera  determinee  par  la  Commission  de  controle. 

Art,  74  bis.  — Logements  inferieurs  a 500  francs.  — Les  locataires 
d’appartement  d’une  valour  locative  reelle  inferieure  a 500  francs, 
dans  les  maisons  ou  il  existera  une  colonne  montante  et  des  bran- 
chements,  auront  la  jouissance  gratuite  du  branchement  et  recevront 
un  compteur  a litre  de  pret  gratuit. 

Le  tout  est  subordonne  a l’engagement  par  les  locataires  de  verse  r 
l’avance  de  consommalion  dans  les  conditions  ordinaires  ou  a la 
garantie  par  les  proprietaires  du  paiement  du  courant  fourni  jusqu  a 
concurrence  du  montant  de  I a\ance  sur  consommalion. 

Le  benefice  de  la  disposition  qui  precede  est  accorde  exclusivement 
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pour  les  logements  et  ne  pourra  •s’appliquer  aux  boutiques,  loges  #le 
concierge  et  chambres  isolees  dependant  d'unc  location  principale. 

Akt.  7o.  — Mesures  pour  prevenir  les  troubles  dans  l' exploitation.  — 
Les  concessionaires,  avec  l’approbation  du  Prefet,  de  la  Seine,  pour- 
ront  imposer  aux  abonnes  des  mesures  ayant  pour  effet  demp<?cher 
les  troubles  dans  l’exploitation,  et  notamment  d’cmpecher  la  mise  en 
marche  ou  1’arret  trop  brusques  d’une  puissance  trop  considerable. 
Les  concessionnaires  et  la  Ville  auront  le  droit  de  verifier  cliez  les 
abonnes  l'execulion  de  ces  mesures. 

Le  reglement  municipal  determinera  les  mesures  a prendre  relali- 
vement  a la  securite  des  installations  des  abonnes. 

Ari.  7l).  Avance  sur  consommation.  — Les  concessionnaires  pour- 
ronl  -exiger  des  abonnes,  a titre  d’avance  sur  consommation,  une 
somme  qui  ne  pourra  etre  superieure  a 2 francs  par  bectowatt  de 
puissance  du  compteur. 

Foutefois,  lorsque  l’energie  sera  employee  a des  usages  commer- 
ciaux  ou  industriels  et  que  la  puissance  du  compteur  excedera  \c2 
hectowatts,  I'avance  pourra  etre  de  5 francs  par  hectowatt  de  puis- 
sance. 

Ces  avanccs  neseront  pas  productizes  d’interets. 

7Vrt.  77.  — Interruptions  dans  la  livraison  du  courant.  — Les  con- 
cessionnaires seront  tenus  de  livrer  le  courant  a toute  beure  du  jour 
et  de  la  nuit. 

Us  auront  toutefois  la  faculle  d interrompre  le  service  deux  jours 
Par  rno's  au  plus,  pour  mesure d'isolement  outravaux  de  canalisation. 
Lesdits  jours  d’interruption  pourront  varier  d’un  point  a l’autre  de 
Paris , ils  seront  fixes  d’avance  et  portes  a la  eonnaissance  des 
abonnes. 

L interruption  durera  au  plus  de  9 heures  du  matin  a 3 beures  du 
soir  pendant  le  semestre  d’biver,  d'octobre  a mars,  et  de  7 heures  du 
matin  a o beures  tin  soir  pendant  le  semestre  d’ete,  d’avril  a sep- 
lembre. 

I oui  les  abonnes  de  lorce  motrice,  les  interruptions  devront  avoir 
lieu  le  dimanche,  sauf  le  cas  de  necessite  reconnue. 

CAUTIONNEMENT 

Art.  /Is.  Versement  du  cautionneinent . — II  sera  verse  par  les 
concessionnaires,  dans  le  mois  qui  suivra  1 ’acceptation  de  la  presente 


i convention  par  le  Conseil  municipal,  un  caution nement  de  deux  mil- 
i lions  de  francs  (2,000.000)  en  numeraire,  obligations  de  la  Ville  de 
i Paris,  rentes  sur  l’Etat  ou  obligations  garanties  par  l’Etat,  la  valeur 
i etant  calculee  au  cours  de  la  veille  du  depot. 

Les  concessionnaires  ou  la  Compagnie  toucheront  les  arrerages  des 
titres,  mais  aucun  interet  ne  sera  alloue  pour  le  numeraire. 

Si  le  cautionnement  n’etait  pas  verse  dans  le  delai  ci-dessus.  la 
I presente  convention  serait  nulle  et  non  avenue,  et  les  concession- 
| naires  devraient  solidairement  paver  a la  \ ille  une  indemnity  de 
[ cinq  cent  mille  francs  (500.000). 

[ Art.  79.  — Preleuements.  — Le  montant  des  primes  d assurance 
contre  1'incendie  pourra  etre  preleve  sur  le  cautionnement  comme  il 
I est  dit  a Particle  56,  paragraplie  dernier. 

Le  montant  des  amendes  stipulees  aux  articles  81  et  suivants  sera 
I preleve  sur  le  cautionnement. 

Les  concessionnaires  devront,  quinze  jours  apres  mise  en  demeure, 
I avoir  complete  de  nouveau  ce  cautionnement. 

Art.  80.  — Restitution.  — Le  cautionnement  sera  restitue  a la  fin 
[ de  l’exploitation,  sauf  le  ca&  de  declieance  et  quelle  qu'en  soit  la 
I cause. 

AMENDES 

[ Art.  SI.  — Refus  de  desservir.  — Pour  refus  de  desservir  un  abonne 
| dans  le  cas  prevu  par  les  articles  65  et  suivants,  1 amende  sera,  par 
I abonne  et  par  jour  de  retard,  de  10  francs. 

Art.  82.  — Defaut  de  fourniture.  — Pour  defaut  de  fourniture  de 
I courant,  l'amende  sera  de  10  francs  par  abonne  et  par  jour. 

Chaque  immeuble  municipal,  chaque  square  ou  cliaque  kilometre 
de  voie  publique  est  considere  comme  un  abonne. 

Art.  82.  — Irregularite  dans  la  tension.  — Pour  irregularite  dans  la 
l tension  au  ilela  des  limites  imposees  par  1 article  39  et  apres  un  pre- 
, mier  avertissement,  l'amende  sera,  par  jour  et  pour  chaque  arrondis- 
t:  sement  de  Paris  oil  l’exces  d'irregularite  aura  ete  constate  dans  les 
trois  mois  qui  suivront  P avertissement,  de  10  trancs. 

L’amende  precedente  sera  doublee,  triplee,  etc.,  lorsque  1 irregula- 
rite depassera  le  double,  le  triple,  etc.,  des  cliittres  indiques  a 1 ar- 
ticle 39. 
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Art.  84.  — Irregularite  dans  la  frequence.  — Pour  irregularite  clans 
la  frequence  au  delii  des  limites  imposees  par  Particle  40,  monies 
amendes  quo  pour  irregularite  de  tension  etmdmes  majorations. 

Art.  85.  — Insuffisance  des  salaires.  — Pour  salaires  insuffisants 
d'apres  les  articles  14  et  suivants,  l'amende  sera  egale  au  double  de 
Pinsuffisance. 

Art.  86.  — Defaut  de  passation  dc  polices  d'assnrances.  — Pour 
defaut  de  passation  des  polices  d'assnrances  on  avenants  mentionnesa 
I article  56,  I amende  sera,  par  jour  de  retard  et  apres  mise  en  demeure, 
de  1/100,000°  du  capital  reslant  a assurer. 

Art.  87  — Defaut  de  reconstitution  de  cautionnement.  — Pour  defaut 
de  reconstitution  du  cautionnement  dans  le  cas  prevu  a Particle  79, 
1 amende  sera  par  jour  de  retard  et  apres  mise  en  demeure,  de  9/10° 
de  la  somme  manquante. 

Art.  88.  — Autrcs  manquements  au  cahicr  des  charges.  — Pour  tout 
autre  manquementaux  obligations  imposees  par  la  presente  convent  ion 
et  pour  chaque  contravention,  l’amende  sera  de  10  francs  par  jour 
jusqu'a  ce  que  la  contravention  ait  cesse. 


Art.  89.  — Frais  de  timbre , etc.  — Tons  frais  de  timbre,  d’enregis- 
trement  et  autres,  resultant  de  la  presente  convention,  seronl  comptes 
comme  depenses  de  premier  etablissement. 


Fait  double  a Paris,  le  cinq  septembre  mil  neuf  cent  sept. 


FRAIS  UE  TIMBRE,  E.NREGISTREMENT  ET  AUTRES. 


Yu  et  approuve, 
A.  Sartiaux. 


Vu  et  approuve, 

Pour  le  Prefet  et  par  delegation, 

Le  Secretaire  General 
de  la  Prefecture, 

A.  Bernard. 


f V » 
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Le  Prefet  de  la  Seine,  soussigne,  certifie  que  notification  du  Decret  du 
8 septembre  1907,  qni  a approuv6  la  presente  Convention,  a 6te  enregistree  a 
la  Prefecture  de  la  Seine,  le  treize  septembre  1907. 

Pour  le  Prefet  et  par  delegation, 

Le  Secretaire  General  de  la  Prefecture, 

A.  Bernard. 


Pour  la  perception  des  droits  d’enregistrement  seulement,  le  montant  des 
travaux  prevus  aux  articles  6,  26  et  71  est  evalue  a quarante  millions. 

La  redevance  kilometrique  prevue  aux  articles  10  et  31  est  evalu<5e  a vingt 

mi  lie  francs  par  an.  ,,  .... 

Le  loyer  prevu  aux  articles  30,  11  et  30  bis  est  evalue  a trois  millions  par 

H an.  , , 

Le  soussigne  requiert  la  perception  triennale  en  ce  qui  concerne  les  droits 
de  bail  resultant  de  la  presente  Convention. 

A.  Sartiaux. 


Enregistrd  a Paris  (Bureau  des  Actes  administrates), 
le  ler  octobre  1907  (F°  77,  Cc  17). 

llegu  : 

Resiliation  (art.  2)  deux  droits Fr.  6 » 

Promesse  de  vente  (art.  9) 3 » 

Marche  de  travaux  a 1 0/0  (art.  6,  26  et  71)  . . 400.000  » 

A 0,20  0/0  pour  redevance  kilometrique  (art.  10 

et  31)  pour  trois  a ns 120  » 

A 0,20  0/0  pour  bail  (art.  11,  29,  12,  30  et 30  bis) 
pour  trois  1 S . Qi >0  » 


Principal Fr.  418.129  » 

Decimes 104.532  25 


Total  : cinq  cent  vingt-deux  mille  six  cent 

soixante-un  francs  vingt-cinq  centimes.  Fr.  522.661  2o 

Maiseau. 


; 


ANNEXE  A 


PROGRAMME  TECHNIQUE 

GHAPITRE  PREMIER.  — Regime  technique. 

Programme  general.  — Le  programme  des  travaux  a executer  en  vue 
d’assu rer  le  service  et  le  developpement  des  abonnes  est  etabli  d’apres 
les  principes  generaux  suivants  : 

Creation  de  deux  usines  primaires,  l’une  an  nord,  l’autre  au  sud- 
ouest  de  Paris,  toutes  deux  placees  sur  les  bords  de  la  Seine  et  raceor- 
dees  a la  voie  ferree.  Ces  usines  produiront  des  courants  alternatifs 
diphases  sous  la  tension  de  12.300  volts  a la  frequence  42  qui  seront 
amends  soit  a des  sous-stations  transformant  le  courant  primaire  en 
courant  continu  de  basse  tension,  soit  a des  transformateurs  ou  postes 
de  transformateurs  abaissant  la  tension  du  courant  alternate  distribue 
directement. 

Les  sous-stations  de  transformation  fourniront  du  courant  continu 
de  basse  tension  distribue  par  des  canalisations  secondaires  soit  a 3, 
soit  a 5 tils,  aux  abonnes  des  reseaux  des  secteurs  actuels  de  l’Air 
comprime  et  de  la  place  Clichy,  conserves  a o fils,  de  la  Compagnie 
Edison  et  de  la  Societe  Eclairage  et  Force  conserves  ou  installes  a 
3 fils. 

Les  transformateurs  d'immeubles  et  les  postes  de  transformateurs 
alimenteront  en  courant  allernatif  les  abonnes  des  reseaux  des  secteurs 
actuels  des  Champs-Elysees  et  de  la  Rive  gauche,  ainsi  que  les  parties 
peripheriques  des  secteurs  actuellement  desservis  en  courant  continu. 

La  tension  sera  dans  tous  les  cas  de  110  volts  par  pont  pour  le  cou- 
rant distribue  aux  abonnes  autres  que  ceux  branches  sur  le  courant 
primaire. 

CHAP1TRE  II.  — Canalisations  nouvelles.  Distribution. 

It  sera  etabli  an  moins  600  kilometres  de  canalisations  nouvelles  en 
1 tins  des  canalisations  existant  au  ler  janvier  1906  et  des  canalisations 
primaires  reliant  les  usines  centrales  de  production  aux  sous-stations 
ou  aux  postes  de  transformateurs. 
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100  kilometres  devront  etre  etablis  avant  Ic  31  decembre  1909  et 
100  kilometres  par  an  pendant  les  annees  1910,  1911  et  1912. 

Le  surplus  sera  execute  avant  1920  a l’epoque  qui  sera  tixee  par 
deliberation  du  Conseil  municipal  sansque  la  disposition  del’article  28, 

§ 3°,  soit  applicable  a la  depense  en  resultant. 

Les  deux  tiers  au  moins  des  canalisations  nouvelles  devront  etre 
etablies  dans  la  zone  teintee  en  bleu  et  en  rose  au  plan  annexe  a la 
presente  convention  (3°,  1°,  5°,  11°,  12°,  13°,  11°,  lo°,  16°,  17°,  18°,  19° 
et  20e  arrondissements). 

Les  travaux  de  canalisations  nouvelles,  etablies  contormement  au 
paragraphe  precedent,  devront  etre  executes,  aulant  que  possible,  d’a- 
bord  dans  les  quar tiers  non  encore  canalises. 

Les  canalisations  primaires  a haute  tension  seront  etablies  en  vue 
de  la  distribution  du  courant  adopte  pour  le  regime  futur  (diphase  a 
12.300  volts  et42  periodes).  Provisoirement  et  la  oil  il  sera  necessaire, 
la  tension  serait  abaissee  a 3.000  volts  pour  utiliser  les  canalisations 
actuelles  jusqu’a  leur  remplacement. 

La  distribution  se  l'era  : 

1 ' I our  la  zone  a courant  continu,  a l'aide  de  sous-stations  qui  j 
seiont  etablies  aux  emplacements  ou  dans  le  voisinage  des  usines  et 
sous-stations  actuelles; 

2°  Pour  la  zone  a courant  alternatif  a l'aide  : 

a)  De  postes  principaux  de  transformateurs  qui  seront  destines  a 1 
abaisser  la  tension  de  12.300  a 3.000  volts  ; 

Ij)  de  postes  secondaires  de  transformateurs  destines  dans  les  quar-  ! 
tiers  a forte  densite  a abaisser  la  tension  primaire  a 2 X 110  volts; 

c)  De  transformateurs  individuels  d’immeubles  abaissant  la  tension 
a 110  volts  qui  comprendront  ceux  acluellement  installes  et  ceux  qui 
seront  ulterieurement  installes  dans  les  quartiers  a faiblc  densite. 

Les  nouveaux  postes  transformateurs  seront  etablis  dans  les  im- 
meubles  municipaux  ou  dans  des  emplacements  situes  sur  ou  sous  la 
voie  publique. 


CHAP1TRE  III.  — Programme  d’execution. 

Le  programme  d'execution  des  usines,  le  type  des  chaudieres,  ma-  j 
chines  a vapeur  et  dynamos  generatrices  qui  seront  installes,  seront 
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determines  par  le  Prefet  de  la  Seine,  sur  avis  de  la  Commission  de 
controle,  et  d’accord  avec  la  Compagnie  chargee  du  regime  definitif. 

Les  limites  des  zones  de  distribution  des  systemes  a courant  continu 
a trois  fils,  a courant  continu  a cinq  fils  et  a courant  alternatif,  le 
nombre,  le  type  et  l’emplacement  des  sous-stations  et  des  postes  de 
transformateurs,  ainsi  que  le  programme  d’etablissement  des  canali- 
sations, seront  determines  par  le  Prefet  de  la  Seine,  sur  avis  de  la 
Commission  de  controle,  d'apres  les  propositions  qui  seront  presentees 
par  le  comite  de  1’Union  des  secteurs,  apres  accord  avec  la  Compagnie 
chargee  du  regime  definitif. 

Le  tout  conformement  au  regime  technique  defini  au  chapitre  pre- 
mier de  la  presente  annexe. 

Yu  et  approuve, 

A.  Sartiaux. 

A.  Bernard. 


Vu  et  approuve, 

Pour  le  Prefet  et  par  delegation, 
Le  Secretaire  General 
de  la  Prefecture , 


4 
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ANNEXE  B 

POLICE  D’ABONNEMENT 

CHAPITRE  PREMIER.  — Fourniture  de  courant, 
branchements  et  coloimes  montantes. 

Article  premier.  — Les  concessionnaires  fournissent  l’electricite, 
dans  les  conditions  prevues  par  leur  convention  avec  laVille  de  Paris, 
a tout  consommateur  qui  aura  contracts  un  abonnement  d’un  an  au 
raoins  et  qui  se  conformera  aux  dispositions  des  reglements  concer- 
nant  la  pose  et  l'utilisation  des  appareils  ainsi  qu’aux  stipulations  de 
la  police  d'abonnement. 

Art.  2.  — Les  concessionnaires  seront  tenus  de  fournir  le  courant 
a tons  les  abonnes  qui  se  presenteront  sur  le  parcours  des  canalisa- 
tions et  qui  auront  signe  une  police  d’abonnement  dont  recepisse 
devra  leur  etre  donne  par  les  concessionnaires.  II  sera  accorde  a cet 
effet  un  delai  d’un  mois  a pres  mise  en  demeure  par  l'abonne  et  justi- 
fication par  ce  dernier  qu’il  a rempli  les  conditions  exigees.  (Art.  65 
du  cakier  des  charges.) 

Les  concessionnaires  seront  egalement  tenus  de  desservir  les  abon- 
nes qui,  individuellement  ou  collectivement,  leur  garantiraient  pen- 
dant cinq  ans  une  recette  brute  annuelle  egale  a 10  francs  par  metre 
courant  de  canalisation,  compte  a partir  du  reseau  existant  ou  du 
trace  mentionne  a Particle  7 du  cahier  des  charges.  (Art.  66.) 

Les  concessionnaires  pourront  etre  tenus,  sur  avis  conforme  de  la 
Commission  de  controle,  de  livrer  le  courant  primaire  ou  abaisse  a 
une  tension  moindre,  au  gre  des  concessionnaires,  aux  abonnes  d'une 
puissance  d'au  moins  50  kilowatts  qui  en  feraient  la  demande  et  qui 
se  trouveraient  sur  le  parcours  de  la  canalisation  primaire  ou  garan- 
tiraient pendant  cinq  ans  une  recette  brute  de  10  francs  par  metre 
courant  de  canalisation  nouvelle.  (Art.  67.) 

Les  concessionnaires  garantiront  Pexecution  des  polices  passees 
entre  la  Vi  lie  et  les  abonnes  du  seeteur  municipal  a partir  du  mo- 
ment ou  les  installations  dudit  seeteur  auront  ete  raises  a leur  dispo- 
sition. (Art.  70.) 


Art.  3.  — Les  branchements  sur  la  canalisation  tie  rue,  c'est-a-dire 
lout  le  materiel  necessaire  pour  amencr  le  courant  du  reseau  a l'in- 
terieur  de  l’immeuble  jusques  et  y compris  soil  la  boite  de  coupe- 
circuit  principale,  soit  le  poste  de  transl'ormateur,  seront  installes  par 
les  concessionnaires  et  deviendront  propriety  de  la  ville  de  Paris.  Les 
concessionnaires  ne  pourront  se  refuser  a faire  a lours  frais  cetle 
installation,  depuis  la  canalisation  de  rue  jusqu’a  la  facade  de  Pim- 
meuble,  sur  demande  ties  proprietaires  remplissant  les  conditions 
prescrites,  soit  par  Particle  63,  soit  par  les  articles  06  et  67  du  cahier 
ties  charges.  Pour  la  partie  comprise  entre  la  facade  tie  Pimmeuble  et 
la  boite  de  coupe-circuit  principale  on  le  poste  de  transl'ormateur,  les 
concessionnaires  t'eront  payer  aux  proprietaires  la  part  correspondante 
a la  longueur  de  cette  partie  de  canalisation  et  a sa  capacite,  selon  le 
tarif  etabli  par  le  reglement  municipal. 

Le  concessionnaire  ne  pourra  se  livrer,  directement  on  indirectc- 
ment,  ni  a la  fabrication,  ni  a Pinstallation  ties  appareils  ou  acces- 
soires  pouvant  servir  a la  consommation  de  l’electricite  dans  Paris  ; 
il  ne  pourra  favoriser  aucune  entreprise  de  travaux  d’electricite  soit 
par  sa  situation  particuliere,  soit  par  conseils  a l'abonne,  soit  linan- 
cierement  en  constituant  des  entreprises  d'installation  ou  en  s'y  asso- 
ciant,  et  cela  sous  peine  de  decheance. 

Les  branchements  interieurs  simples,  c'est-a-dire  tout  ce  qui  est 
au-dela  soit  de  la  boite  tie  coupe-circuit  principale,  soit.  du  poste  de 
transformateur,  les  colonnes  montantes  et  les  derivations  jusqu'au 
compteur.  seront  etaldis  aux  frais  des  proprietaires  d’immeubles  (ou 
a ceux  des  locataires  en  ce  qui  concernc  les  derivations  sur  colonnes 
montantes  preexistantes)  par  tous  entrepreneurs  tie  leurs  choix.  La 
liberte  la  plus  complete  est  assuree  aux  proprietaires  et  aux  abounds 
pour  le  choix  des  entrepreneurs,  les  concessionnaires  ne  pouvant 
s'imposer  directement  ni  indirectement  pour  l’etablissement  desdits 
I ravaux. 

Les  entrepreneurs  dcvront  se  soumcttre  au  controle  technique  ties 
concessionnaires  et  aux  prescriptions  du  reglement  municipal. 

Le  concessionnaire  ne  pourra  etablir  dans  les  immeubles  aucune 
colonne  montante,  coffret,  branchement,  arrivee  au  compteur,  pour 
le  compte  des  proprietaires  ou  ties  ocataires. 

Toutefois,  il  aura  le  droit  d’effectuer  lesdits  travaux,  pourvu  que  ce 
soit  gratuitement. 

Quant  aux  colonnes  montantes,  coffrets,  branchements  et  arrivees 
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aux  compteurs  qu’il  voudrait  etablir  a ses  frais  et  donner  ensuite  en 
location,  le  concessionnaire  devra,  pour  les  execut'd-,  s’adresser  par 
\oie  d’adjudication  a des  entrepreneurs  reconnus,  par  la  Commission 
de  contrdle  municipale,  commc  presentant  les  garanties  necessaiies 
pour  la  bonne  execution  desdits  travaux. 

Sur  accord  entre  les  proprietaires  d'immcubles  et  les  concession- 
naires,  ceux-ci  auront  le  droit  d installer  a leurs  trais,  en  outn-  des> 
branchements  sur  canalisations  dc  rues,  les  branchements  inteiieuis 
simples,  colonnes  montantes  et  derivations  jusqu  au  compteui,  la 
Yille  en  conservant  la  propriety  tant  que  l'achat  n’en  sera  pas  requis 
par  les  proprietaires  interesses.  Si  1 acbat  en  est  requis  pai  les  pio- 
prietaires  interesses,  il  aura  lieu  au  prix  de  revient  dument  justiiie 
et  conforme  aux  tarifs  du  reglement  municipal,  majore  de  20  0/0 
pour  frais  generaux  et  benefices,  et  ne  comprendra  pas  le  brancbe- 
ment  sur  canalisation  de  rue. 

II  est  formellement  interdit  aux  concessionnaires  de  s’immiscer, 
directement  on  indirectement,  dans  l’etablissement  des  installations 
interieures,  c’est-a-dire  au  dela  du  compteur. 

Les  concessionnaires  auront  seuls  le  droit  d’acces  aux  appareils  de 
ionction  desservant  tout  branchement  collect'd’  ou  particulier,  et  ces 
appareils  ne  pourront  etre  plombes  et  deplombes  quo  pai  lcuis 
agents. 

Lorsque  les  branchements  interieurs  simples  et  colonnes  montantes 
appartiendront  aux  proprietaires  interesses,  les  concessionnaires  per- 
cevront  de  chaque  abonne  de  l’immeuble,  a titre  de  location  du  bran- 
cbcment  sur  canalisation  de  rue,  la  redevance  mensuelle  prevue  a la 
colonne  2 du  tableau  ci-apres. 

Lorsque  les  concessionnaires  auront  installe  a leurs  frais  les  bran- 
chements interieurs  simples  et  colonnes  montantes,  et  tant  que  l’achat 
n'en  aura  pas  ete  fait  par  les  proprietaires  interesses,  les  concession- 
naires percevront  de  chaque  abonne  de  l'immeuble,  a titre  de  loca- 
tion, soit  du  branchement  interieur  simple,  soit  de  la  colonne  mon- 
tante  le  desservant,  l’une  des  deux  redevances  mensuelles  prevues 
aux  colonnes  3 ou  4 du  tableau  ci-apres.  Ces  locations  comprennent 
celle  du  branchement  sur  canalisation  sur  rue,  dont  le  branchement 
interieur  simple  ou  la  colonne  montante  formant  le  prolongement, 
et,  par  suite,  ne  se  cumuleront  pas  avec  celles  indiquees  a la  co- 
lonne 2. 


Toutes  les  redevances  prevues  an  tableau  ci-dessous  comprenncnl 
I'entretien  des  parties  louees. 

Ces  redevances  seront  reduites  de  50  0/0  quand  il  y aura  plus  de 
trois  abonnes  branches  sur  une  in  erne  colonne  montante.  Elies  ne 
son!  tixees  qu’a  litre  provisoire  et  pour  une  duree  de  un  an  a compter 
de  1 approbation  de  la  convention.  Elies  devront  etre  revisees  par  la 
Commission  de  controle  sur  les  bases  indiquees  a l’article  57  0/.s, 
7e  alinea,  du  cahier  des  charges. 

L’abonne  sera  rembourse  des  sommes  qu’il  aurait  payees  en  trop 
pendant  la  lre  annee  si  cette  revision  abaisse  la  redevanee  de  20  0/0 
au  moins. 
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Les  redevances  percues  en  vertu  de  la  colonne  2 ne  seront  pas  dues 
par  les  abonnes  actuels  ayant  acquitte  l’integralite  des  travaux  corres- 
pondants. 

Lorsqu'il  aura  ete  stipule  dans  des  contrats  conclus  entre  les  sec- 
teurs  et  des  proprietaires  d’immeubles  que,  en  cas  de  prorogation 
des  permissions  des  secteurs,  les  proprietaires  seraient  rembourses 
des  avances  conserdies  par  eux  pour  l’etablissement  de  canalisation, 
branchements  ou  colonnes  montantes,  ces  conventions  devront  etre 
executes  par  les  concessionnaires,  et  les  remboursements  seront 
effectues  dans  les  deux  mois  qui  suivront  l’approbation  du  cahier  des 
charges.  (Article  71.) 

Les  concessionnaires  se  reservent  le  droit  de  modifier,  deplacer  ou 
transformer  tout  branchemenl,  pour  quelque  cause  que  ce  soil. 


L’abonne  autorise  des  a present  les  agents  des  concessionnaires  a 
penetrer  dans  les  locaux  qu’il  occupe  pour  proceder  a ces  travaux, 
toute  refection  pouvant  en  resulter  etant  a la  charge  de  ceux-ci. 

L’abonne  devra  fournir,  avant  le  commencement  des  travaux,  bau- 
torisation  ecrite  du  proprietaire  de  l’immeuble,  necessaire  au  service 
de  l’abonnement  ainsi  qu’a  l’installation  du  brancbement.  Cette  auto- 
risation  comportera  la  reconnaissance,  au  profit  de  la  ville  de  Paris, 
de  la  propriety  de  toutes  les  parties  etablies  aux  frais  des  concession- 
naires. aver  ou  sans  contribution  de  1 interesse. 


CHAPITRE  II.  — Installation  interieure. 

Art.  4.  — L’installation  a partir  du  compteur  sera  iaite  et  entre- 
tenue  aux  frais  de  l’abonne  par  tout  entrepreneur  de  son  cboix. 

Avant  la  mise  en  service  de  Installation,  labonne  devra  la  sou- 

metlre  a la  verification  de  la  Compagnie. 

Celle-ci  aura  a toute  epoque  le  droit  de  se  refuser  a fournir  ou 
celui  de  supprimer  le  courant  electrique  a tout  abonne  dont  1 instal- 
lation serait  reconnue  defectueuse,  mais,  dans  aucun  cas,  elle  ne 
pourra  etre  rendue  responsable  de  cette  installation  dont  la  conser- 
vation et  l’entretien  sont  a la  charge  de  l’abonne. 

La  Compagnie  se  reserve  de  controler  a tout  moment  l’installation 
de  Labonne  en  vue  de  l’application  des  diverses  stipulations  de  la 
presente  police. 

Si  la  Compagnie  vient  a modifier  a un  moment^  quelconque  le 
regime  du  courant  fourni  a un  abonne,  elle  prendra  a sa  charge  tous 
les  frais  dont  cette  modification  serait  la  cause. 

En  cas  de  disaccord.  Labonne  ou  la  Compagnie  pourront  reclaimer 

Lintervention  du  contrble  municipal. 

Art.  5.  — L’abonne  devra  autoriser  a tous  moments  les  agents  de 
la  Compagnie  a acceder  dans  les  locaux  ou  seront  installes  les  hi  an 
chements,  compteurs,  lampes  ou  autres  appareils  electnques,  et  d 
sera  tenu  de  prevenir  la  Compagnie  s'il  survient  quelque  accident  ou 
anomalie  dans  le  fonctionnement  de  son  installation  interieure,  ainsi 
que  dans  le  cas  ou  il  apporterait  une  modification  quelconque  dans 
son  installation,  le  tout  dans  l'interet  de  la  regularite  du  service 
general. 


CHAPITRE  III.  — Compteur. 


Art.  6.  La  quantile  d’eleclricile  fournie  sera  mesuree  au 
compteur,  relevee  mensuellement,  sauf  cas  speciaux  et,  inscritesur 
un  livret  qui  restera  entre  les  mains  de  l’abonne. 

Les  compteurs,  qu’ils  appartiennent  a l'abonne  ou  aux  conces- 
sionnaires,  devront  etre  d’un  type  approuve  par  le  Prefet  de  la  Seine, 
les  concessionnaires  entendus.  S'ils  appartiennent  a l’abonne,  ils 
devront  etre  verifies,  plombes,  poses  et  entretenus  par  les  conces- 
sionnaires. 

Dans  ce  cas,  ceux-ci  pourront,  au  moment  de  la  mise  en  place  du 
compteur,  percevoir  une  somme  de  15  francs  a litre  de  frais  de  veri- 
fication et  de  pose,  et  lentretien  sera  fait  par  eux  aux  conditions 
fixees  ci-apres. 

foils  les  compteurs  devront  etre  sounds  obligatoirement  au  poin- 
ronnage  (Article  73). 

Surlademande  de  l'abonne  et  jusqu'a  concurrence  d une  puissance 
de  200  hectowatts,  les  concessionnaires  seront  tenus  de  fournir  des 
compteurs  en  location  au  tarii  mensuel  maximum  suivant,  compre- 
nant  l’entretien : 
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Les  prix-ci-dessus  ne  sont  fixes  que  pour  trois  ans  a compter  de 
1 approbation  de  la  presente  convention.  Ils  pourront  etre  modifies, 


sur  l'avis  de  la  Commission  de  controle.  et  a pres  deliberation  du 
Conseil  municipal,  sur  les  bases  d un  pourcentage  determine  du  prix 
d’acquisition  des  compteurs,  majore  de  10  0/0  pour  frais  generaux  et 
des  frais  justifies  d’entrelien. 

Les  compteurs  appartenant  aux  abonnes  seront  enlretenus  par  les 
concessionnaires  aux  conditions  indiquees  a la  colonne  3. 

Les  compteurs  a tarif  variable  donneront  lieu  a line  plus-value 
mensuelle  de  0 fr.  30  c.  pour  location  et  entretien,  et  de  0 li‘.  10  c. 
pour  entretien  seul. 

L'abonne  et  les  concessionnaires  auront,  tons  deux,  le  droit  de  de- 
mander  la  verification  d’un  compteur  par  les  agents  que  le  Prefet  do 
la  Seine  aura  designes  a cet  etfet  et  suivant  le  tarif  du  reglement 
municipal. 

La  verification  demandee  par  l’abonne  sera  a la  charge  de  ce  der- 
nier si  le  compteur  est  reconnu  exact  ou  si  Perreur  esl  au  protil  de 
l'abonne.  Elle  sera  a la  charge  des  concessionnaires  si  l’erreur  est  au 
detriment  de  l'abonne. 

La  verification  demandee  par  les  concessionnaires  sera  loujours  a la 
charge  de  ces  derniers. 

Suivant  les  progres  de  la  construction,  le  Prefet  de  la  Seine  fixera, 
les  concessionnaires  entendus,  les  ecarts  dans  la  limite  desquels  un 
compteur  sera  considere  comme  exact. 

Les  compteurs  pourront,  a toute  epoque,  etre  acquis  par  les  abonnes. 
de  meme  que  les  colonnes  montantes,  sur  les  bases  indiquees  a 
Particle  71,  8e  alinea,  du  cahier  des  charges. 

Les  compteurs  pourront,  en  outre,  etre  acquis  par  mensualites,  en 
cinq  annees,  moyennant  une  majoration  du  tarif  precedent  de  location 
et  d entretien  qui  sera  determinee  par  la  Commission  de  controle 
(Article  74). 

Les  locataires  d’appartement  d’une  valeur  locative  reelle  inferieure 
a 500  francs,  dans  les  maisons  ou  il  existera  une  colonne montante et 
des  branchements,  auront  la  jouissance  gratuite  du  branchement  et 
recevront  un  compteur  a litre  de  pret  gratuit. 

Le  tout  est  subordonne  a l’engagement  par  les  locataires  de  verser 
l'avance  de  consommation  dans  les  conditions  ordinaires  ou  a la  ga- 
rantie  par  les  proprietaires  du  paiement  du  courant  fourni  jusqu  a 
concurrence  du  montant  de  l'avance  sur  consommation. 

Le  benefice  de  la  disposition  qui  precede  est  accorde  exclusivement 
pour  les  logements  et  ne  pourra  s'appliquer  aux  boutiques,  loges  de 
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concierge  et  chambres  isolees  dependant  d'une  location  principal 
(Article  74 bis). 

Art.  7.  — La  puissance  du  compteur  devra  etre  proportionnee  a 
I utilisation  maximum  de  l’installation  de  l’abonne. 

Son  calibre  sera  determine  par  l’abonne  au  moment  do  la  signature 
de  la  presente  police. 

Le  compteur  sera  protege  par  des  plombs  ou  autres  appareils  de 
surete  places  par  la  Compagnie  et  a ses  frais,  coupant  le  courantpour 
nne  surcharge  de  10  0/O  de  la  capacite  du  compteur. 

En  cas  de  fusion  des  plombs  de  surete,  ils  seronl  remplaces  par  la 
Compagnie  aux  frais  de  I’abonne,  d'apres  le  tarif  suivant : 


Puissance  du  compteur 

en  hectowatts.  Tarif. 

Jusqu  a 5 2 francs 

Au-dessus  de  5 jusqu’a  50 3 

Au-dessus  de  50 4 


Si,  pendant  la  duree  de  l’abonnement,  le  compteur  etait  reconnu 
d'un  calibre  insuffisant,  l’abonne  devra  le  remplacer  par  un  autre  de 
plus  forte  capacite. 

Toutes  les  redevances  et  obligations  de  I’abonne  prevues  par  la 
presente  police  comme  proportion nelles  a la  puissance  du  compteur 
seront  toujours  rapporlees  au  compteur  effectivement  place  cliez  l’a- 
bonne  et  varieront  de  plein  droit  en  cas  de  remplacement  d’un 
compteur  par  un  autre  d’un  calibre  different.  Le  montant  de  l'avance 
sur  consommation  prevue  a l’article  15  sera  modifie  dans  ce  cas. 

Art.  8.  — II  est  interdit  a l’abonne  d’apporter  aucune  modification 
dans  les  organes  du  compteur  et  de  ses  accessoires  et  dans  sa 
position. 

L’emplacement  du  compteur  et  de  ses  accessoires  devra  etre  d’un 
acc5s  facile  et  choisi  de  maniere  que  le  chiffre  des  consommations 
puisse  etre  constamment  et  aisement  releve  et  le  compteur  facilement 
entretenu. 

Les  conditions  d’installation  du  compteur  devront  etre  conformes 
au  reglement  municipal. 

Art.  9.  — En  cas  d’arret  du  compteur  ou  si  son  fonctionnement  a 
ete  fausse  de  telle  maniere  qu’on  ne  puisse  tirer  parti,  pour  l’eta- 
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blissement  de  la  quittance  mensuelle  des  indications  enregistrees,  le 
compte  d’electriclte  fournie  pendant  la  periode  d’arret  ou  de  fonction- 
nement  defectueux  sera  etabli  d’apres  la  moyenne  de  consommation 
du  mois  correspondant  de  l'annee  precedente,  ou,  s’il  s’agit  d'une 
police  n’ajant  pas  encore  un  an  d’existence,  d’apres  la  moyenne  de 
consommation  du  mois  precedent. 

CHAPITRE  IV.  — Tarifs  de  Vente. 

Art.  10.  — Le  courant  electrique  fourni  a l'abonne  est  vendu  a 
l’hectowatt-heure,  aux  prix  maxima  suivants  : 

Du  ler  novembre  1907  au  31  decembre  1913: 

0 fr.  07  c.  pour  l’eclairage, 

0 fr.  03  c.  pour  tous  autres  usages. 

Du  ler  janvier  1914  au  30  juin  1940  : 

0 fr.  05  pour  l’eclairage, 

0 fr.  03  pour  tous  autres  usages. 

Toute  charge  nouvelle  resultant  d'une  loi  ou  d’une  deliberation  du 
Conseil  municipal,  qui  viendrait  frapper  directement  et  explicitement 
l’energie  electrique,  serai t remboursee  aux  concessionnaires  au  moyen 
d’un  relevement  des  tarifs  ci-dessus  approuve  par  arrete  du  Prefet  de 
la  Seine. 


CHAPITRE  V.  — Glauses  diverses. 

Art.  11.  — S’il  est  etabli  des  transformateurs  cliez  les  abonnes,  le 
proprietaire  ou  l’abonne  sera  simplement  tenu  de  fournir  l’emplace- 
ment  necessaire,  clos  et  convert  au  choix  du  proprietaire  et  confor- 
mement  au  reglement  municipal.  Les  concessionnaires  devront  fournir, 
poser  et  entretenir  le  transformateur  sans  avoir  a reclamer  aucune 
redevance.  (Article  7”2.) 

Le  local  des  transformateurs  devra  etre  et  rester  d’un  acces  facile  a 
tout  moment  pour  les  agents  des  concessionnaires. 

Art.  12.  — Les  concessionnaires,  avec  l’approbation  du  Prefet  de  la 
Seine,  pourront  imposer  aux  abonnes  des  mesures  ayanl,  pour  effet 
d'empecher  les  troubles  dans  l'exploitation  et  notamment  d'empecher 
la  mise  en  marche  ou  barret  trop  brusques  d'une  puissance  trop 
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considerable.  Les  concessionnaires  cl  la  Ville  auront  le  droit  de  verifier 
chez  les  abonnes  l’execution  de  ces  mesurcs. 

Le  reglement  municipal  determinera  les  mesurcs  a prendre  relati- 
vement  a la  securite  des  installations  des  abonnes.  (Article  75.) 

Art.  Id.  Les  concessionnaires  seront  tenus  de  livrer  le  courant  a 
toute  beure  du  jour  et  de  la  unit. 

Ils  auront  toutefois  la  faculte  d'interrompre  le  service  deux  jours 
par  mois  an  plus,  pour  mesure  d'isolement  on  travaux  de  canalisation. 
Lesdits  jours  d'interruption  pourront  varier  d’un  point  a l’autre  de 
Paris ; ils  seront  fixes  d'avance  et  portes  a la  connaissance  des 
abonnes. 

L interruption  durera  an  plus  de  9 benres  du  matin  a 3 heures  du 
soir  pendant  le  semestre  d’hiver,  d’oetobre  a mars,  et  de  7 heures  du 
matin  a 5 heures  du  soil*  pendant  le  semestre  d’ete,  d’avril  a 
septembre. 

I’our  les  abonnes  de  force  motrice,  les  interruptions  devront  avoir 
lieu  le  dimanebe,  sauf  le  cas  de  necessite  reconnue.  (Article  77.) 

L abonne  ne  pourra  pretendre  a aucune  indemnity  ni  dommages- 
interets  pour  interruption  temporaire  de  1’electricite  occasionnee  soil 
par  des  circonstances  de  force  majeure,  soil  par  le  fait  de  travaux 
publics  ou  prives,  mais  la  consommation  minimum  annuelle  prevue 
a 1 article  16  sera  reduile  proport ionnel lenient  an  temps  pendant 
lequel  aura  lieu  l’interruplion. 

Art.  li.  — L abonne  aura  la  fibre  disposition  du  courant  electrique 
q 1 1 i aura  passe  par  le  comptcur.  Toutefois,  il  ne  pourra  l’employer  ni 
directement,  ni  indirectement  a aucun  usage  de  nature  a entrainer 
tme  taritication  plus  elevee  que  celle  resultant  de  la  presente  police. 

II  ne  pourra  coder  a une  tierce  personne  tout  ou  parlie  du  courant 
f|ui  lui  est  fourni  sans  avoir,  an  prealable,  obtenu  de  la  Compagnie 
une  autorisation  ecrite. 

Art.  15.  — Les  concessionnaires  pourront  cxiger  des  abonnes,  a 
litre  d’avance  sur  consommation,  une  somme  qui  ne  pourra  etre 
superieure  a 2 francs  par  hectowatt  de  puissance  du  comptcur. 

Toutefois,  lorsque  lenergie  sera  employee  a des  usages commerciaux 
on  industriels  et  que  la  puissance  du  comptcur  exeddera  12  hectowatts, 
l’avance  pourra  etre  de  5 francs  par  hectowatt  de  puissance. 

Ces  avances  ne  seront  pas  productives  d’inlerets.  (Article  76.) 
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Dans  les  huit  jours  suivant  l'expiration  dc  la  police  cl  apres  consta- 
tation  des  dernieres  indications  du  compteur,  dies  seront  rembourseeS 
a Labonne  sous  deduction  de  toutes  sommes  dues  par  celui-ci  aux 
concession  na  ires. 

Art.  10.  — Les  concessionnaires  ne  pourront  exiger  de  leurs  abonnes 
une  garanlie  de  duree  de  consommation  superieure  a 400  heures  par 
an  pour  les  emplois  commerciaux  dc  l’energie  electrique  et  a 75  heures 
pour  les  emplois  domestiques.  le  tout  calcule  d’apres  la  puissance  du 
, compteur,  cette  puissance  etant  determinee  an  gre  de  Labonne. 

Cette  garanlie  sera  abaissee  a 300  heures  pour  les  abonnes  commei- 
rants  fermant  a 8 heures  du  soir. 

Les  sommes  payees  de  ce  chef  par  labonne  feront  pai  tie  de  la 
recette  brute  provenant  de  la  fourniture  du  courant. 

En  cas  de  fermeture  temporaire,  s il  sagit  de  locaux  commeiciaux, 
en  cas  d’absence,  s'il  sagit  dun  appartement,  labonne  pourra,  en 
prevenant  trois  jours  d'avance,  faire  suspendre  la  fourniture  du  cou- 
rant. Dans  ce  cas,  la  garanlie  annuelle  sera  diminuee  d’autant  de 
douziemes  que  la  suspension  aura  dure  de  periodes  indivisibles  de 
30  jours  consecutifs.  Les  concessionnaires  devront  retablir  le  courant 
dans  les  deux  jours  de  la  demande.  (Article  68  bis.) 

Art.  17.  — Le  prix  du  courant  electrique  fourni,  ainsi  que  toutes 
redevances  resultant  de  la  presente  police,  est  payable  chaque  mois, 
i sauf  cas  speciaux,  au  domicile  ou  le  courant  electrique  a ete  livre. 
Bien  que  les  redevances  soient  payables  par  mensualites,  elles  sonl 
dues  sans  interruption  pendant  toute  la  duree  de  labonnement,  qu  il 
y ait  ou  non  consommation. 

L’abonne  renonce  a opposer  a la  demande  de  paiement  toute  recla- 
mation sur  les  quantites  constatees.  En  consequence,  la  quittance 
devra  toujours  etre  payee  a presentation.  La  Compagnie  seia  tenue 
d’examiner,  dans  le  delai  maximum  d'un  mois,  la  reclamation  et  de 
tgnir  compte,  le  mois  suivant,  a 1 abonne,  de  toute  erreur  a ^on 
prejudice,  sauf,  en  cas  dc  contestation,  recours  de  Labonne  a la  Com- 
mission de  cont role. 

A defaut  de  paiement  et  cinq  jours  apres  la  raise  en  demeure  restee 
infructueuse,  les  concessionnaires  auront  le  droit  de  suspendre  la 
fourniture  de  courant  chez  Labonne  qui  n'aura  pas  paye,  sans  prejudice 
de  toutes  poursuites  a exercer  contre  lui  pour  inexecution  de  la  pre- 
sente police.  De  convention  expresse,  la  raise  en  demeure  resultera 
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d’une  simple  lettre  recommandee,  donl  les  frais  seront  a la  charge 
de  I abound,  ainsi  que  ceux  des  coupures  de  courant,  s il  y a lieu. 

Art.  18.  — L'abonnement  courra  du  jour  de  la  rnise  en  service  de 
I installation,  qni  devra  avoir  lieu  an  plus  lard  dans  les  trois  mois  de 
la  signature  de  la  police.  II  se  poursuivra  sans  interruption  pour  toute 
la  duree  pour  laquelle  il  a ete  souscrit  et  se  renouvellera  par  tacite 
reconduction  s’il  n’est  pas  denonce  par  P abonne  trois  mois  a l’avance. 

II  tinira  de  plein  droit  avec  l’autorisation  que  les  concessionnaires 
t iennent  de  la  Vi  lie  de  Paris. 

Art.  19.  — En  cas  de  cession  du  fonds  de  commerce  ou  du  droit  ile 
bail  au  local  auquel  le  courant  est  fourni,  1’abonne  devra  imposer  a son 
cessionnaire  la  continuation  du  present  conlrataux  memes  conditions. 

Art.  20.  — Tout  abonne  pourra  reclamer  la  remise  a tilre  gratuit 
d un  exemplaire  du  cahier  des  charges  et  du  reglement  municipal  sur 
les  installations. 

Art.  21.  — II  est  interdit  a la  Compagnie  d'ajouter  sur  la  police 
aucune  clause  aggravant  les  charges  de  1’abonne,  sans  deliberation 
prealable  du  Conseil  municipal. 

Art.  22.  — Toutes  les  reclamations  pourront  etre  adressees  au 
Prefet  de  la  Seine  et  au  President  du  Conseil  municipal  et  seront 
soumises  a la  Commission  de  controle. 

En  cas  de  manquement  a leur  cahier  des  charges,  les  concession- 
naires seront  passibles  des  penalites  suivantes  : 

Pour  refus  de  desservir  un  abonne  dans  les  cas  prevus  par  les 
articles  63  et  suivants,  1'amende  sera,  par  abonne  et  par  jour  de  retard, 
de  10  francs.  (Article  81.) 

Pour  defaut  de  fourniture  de  courant,  1’amende  sera  de  10  francs 
par  abonne  et  par  jour. 

Chaque  immeuble  municipal,  cliaque  square  ou  chaque  kilometre 
de  voie  publique  est  considere  comme  un  abonne.  (Article  82.) 

Pour  irregularite  dans  la  tension  au  dela  des  limites  imposees  par 
I 'article  39  du  cahier  des  charges  et  apres  un  premier  avertissement, 
1’amende  sera,  par  jour  et  pour  chaque  arrondissement  de  Paris  ou 
1 exces  d irregularite  aura  ete  constate  dans  les  trois  mois  qui  suivront 
Paver tissement,  de  10  francs. 
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L’amende precedente seradoublee,  triplee,  etc.,  lorsque  l’irregularite 
depassera  le  double,  le  triple,  etc..,  ties  chiffres  indiques  a Particle  39. 
(Article  83.) 

Pour  irregularites  dans  la  frequence  au  dela  des  limites  imposees 
par  Particle  40  du  cahier  des  charges,  memes  amendes  que  pour 
irregularites  de  tension  et  memes  majorations.  (Article  84.) 

Art.  23.  — Independamment  du  service  de  controle  technique  et 
financier  et  du  service  de  renseignements  pour  le  public  qui  seront 
organises  par  la  Ville,  une  Commission  superieure  de  controle  sera 
nommee  par  arrete  du  Prefet  de  la  Seine. 

Elle  sera  composee  : 

1°  De  six  conseillers  municipaux,  designes  par  le  Conseil  sur  la 
proposition  de  la  premiere  Commission ; 

2°  De  membres  designes  par  le  Prefet  et  choisis  parmi  les  techni- 
ciens,  les  representants  des  industries  electriques,  les  membres  de  la 
Chambre  de  commerce,  les  associations  de  consommateurs,  les  fonc- 
tionnaires,  etc. 

Les  concessionnaires  devront.  etre  representes  par  deux  membres 
dans  la  Commission. 

Cette  Commission  sera  consultee  sur  felaboration  du  programme 
technique  de  production  et  de  distribution,  sur  les  modifications  qui 
pourraient  y etre  apportees  et,  d'une  facon  generate,  sur  toutes  les 
autres  questions  concernant  l’exploitation  qui  lui  seraient  soumises 
par  le  Prefet. 

Elle  elaborera  le  reglement  municipal  sur  les  installations  inte- 
rieures,  revisables  tous  les  trois  ans,  et  determinera  les  prix  de  series, 
les  prix  de  location  des  colonnes  montan tes,  branchements  et  compteurs, 
sur  la  base  d'un  pourcentage  determine,  representant  l’interet  et 
famortissement  du  prix  de  revient,  majore  de  10  0/0  pour  les  frais 
generaux  et  des  depenses  justifiees  d'entretien. 

La  Commission  superieure  du  controle  designera  une  sous-com- 
mission  permanente  qui  se  reunira  periodiquement  et  recevra  tous  les 
trois  mois  un  rapport  du  service  de  controle.  Elle  sera,  en  outre,  saisie 
des  reclamations  des  abonnes  ou  du  concessionnaire  relatives  a l’exe- 
cution  du  cahier  des  charges,  de  la  police  ou  du  reglement  municipal 
des  installations  interieures. 

Les  depenses  du  controle  technique,  administratif  et  financier 
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seront,  chaque  annee  et  jusqu'a  concurrence  de  50.000  francs,  rem- 
boursees  par  les  concession naires.  (Article  57  bis.) 

Art.  24.  — Toutes  contestations  relatives  a la  presente  police  ou  a 
son  execution  seront  jugees  par  les  tribunaux  du  domicile  ou  aura 
lieu  la  fourniture  du  courant. 

Art.  25.  — Les  polices-types  d’abonnement  seront  approuvees  par 
le  Conseil  municipal  en  meme  temps  que  la  convention. 

Les  polices,  avenants  et  toutes  pieces  ou  conventions  quelconques 
passes  entre  la  Compagnie  exploitante  et  ses  abonnes  seront  etablis  en 
triple  expedition,  dont  un  exemplaire,  signe  par  la  Compagnie  et 
l’abonne,  sera  remis  a la  Ville  de  Paris. 

Les  polices  devront  reproduire  en  caracteres  tres  lisibles  le  texle 
des  articles  57  bis,  65  a 68  bis,  70  a 77,  81  a 84  du  present  cahier  des 
charges. 

Les  frais  de  timbre  des  trois  exemplaires  seront  a la  charge  de 
l’abonne.  (Article  68.) 


Vu  et  approuve, 
A.  Sartialx. 


Yu  et  approuv^, 

Pour  le  Prefet  et  par  delegation, 
Le  Secretaire  General 
de  la  Prefecture, 

A.  Bernard. 


lJirmsiKRlE  CHAII,  rue  RERGKHE,  20,  PAKts.  — 2VS9U -1 0-07.  — (Encre LoriUcui). 
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A Report  on  a visit  made  in  December, 
1916,  and  January,  1917 , to  the  Camps 
jor  Turkish  Prisoners  of  War  in  Egypt, 
by  the  Delegates  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross. 


Turkish  Prisoners  in 


Being  deputed  by  the  lied  Cross  International 
Committee  to  visit  Turkish  prisoners  of  war  in 
Egypt,  we  presented  ourselves  on  December  3, 
1916,  to  the  officer  for  Naval  Transport  in  the 
British  office  at  Marseilles.  By  order  of  the  War 
Office  he  obtained  berths  for  us  on  the  liner 
Morea,  of  the  P.  and  O.  Line.  We  embarked 
at  Marseilles  on  December  19,  1916,  and  after  an 
uneventful  journey  reached  Port  Said  on 
December  27. 

At  Cairo  General  Murray,  Commander-in- 
Cliief  of  the  British  forces  in  Egypt,  was  good 
enough  to  put  us  in  touch  with  Brig. -General 
II.  G.  Casson,  C.M.G.,  Direetor-in-Chief  of  the 
Prisoners  of  War  Department.  With  the  help  of 
Colonel  Simpson  we  drew  up  a programme  of 
visits.  A motor-car  was  placed  at  our  disposal, 
and  permission  given  us  to  take  photographs  in 
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the  camps,  distribute  gifts  among  the  prisoners, 
and  talk  freely  with  them. 

We  have  to  express  our  warmest  thanks  to 
General  Murray  and  to  the  officers  who  allowed 
us  to  make  our  enquiries  everywhere,  without 
restriction.  We  should  also  like  to  offer  our 
deepest  gratitude  to  Sir  Reginald  Wingate, 
British  High  Commissioner  in  Egypt,  for  the 
kindly  care  accorded  us  throughout  our  stay. 


1.  Heliopolis  Camp. 

( Visited  on  January  2,  1917.) 

Tins  camp  is  laid  out  quite  close  to  the  new 
city  of  hotels  and  villas  founded  in  1905  under 
the  name  of  The  Oasis  of  Heliopolis.  The  camp 
site  is  134  feet  above  the  level  of  Cairo. 

Strength. — 3,906  Turkish  non-commissioned 

officers  and  men. 

3 Turkish  soldiers  of  the  Sani- 
tary Corps. 

2 Armenian  doctors  (officers 
in  the  Turkish  Army). 

The  camp  is  arranged  to  hold  a total  popula- 
tion of  15,000  men.  A barbed-wire  fencing 
separates  it  from  adjoining  property. 

Accommodation. — The  barracks  for  the 
prisoners  are  arranged  in  groups,  in  parallel  lines 


separated  by  passages  65  feet  wide.  These 
barracks,  built  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Egyptian  Engineering  Department,  are  of 
uniform  construction,  and  about  42  feet  long  by 
80  feet  wide.  They  are  solid  frames  of  wood  with 
the  spaces  between  filled  in  with  reeds  arranged 
vertically  and  held  in  place  by  crossbars.  The 
roof  is  of  reed  thatch  edged  with  tarred  felt. 
Thanks  to  the  design,  the  ventilation  is  perfect. 
The  sandy  soil  shows  hardly  a sign  of  dampness. 
The  passage  between  the  rows  of  beds  is  made 
of  hard-beaten  earth  which  is  very  dry  and  easily 
kept  clean.  All  along  this  corridor,  as  in  all  the 
camp  roads,  buckets  full  of  water  are  arranged  in 
readiness  to  meet  an  outbreak  of  fire.  The  water 
in  these  buckets  is  not  meant  for  drinking,  and 
therefore  contains  a little  cresol  to  prevent 
prisoners  drinking  it.  The  danger  of  fire  is 
further  reduced  to  a minimum  by  the  fact  that 
the  men  smoke  only  out  of  doors  and  that  the 
mildness  of  the  climate  does  away  with  the  use 
of  stoves.  Each  barrack  accommodates  50  men. 

Bedding. — Each  prisoner  lies  on  a mat  of 
plaited  rush,  and  has  four  blankets.  Every  morn- 
ing the  mats  are  brushed  and  rolled  up  and  the 
blankets  folded,  so  that  during  the  day  there  is  a 
large  clear  space  inside  the  building.  The  deten- 
tion cells  have  the  same  sleeping  accommodation. 

Exercise. — The  space  left  between  the  bar- 
racks of  the  separate  sections  is  amply  sufficient 
for  exercise,  which  is  cpiite  unrestricted  during  the 
regulation  hours. 
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Food. — Provisions  are  purchased  by  the  com- 
missariat and  brought  every  morning  into  a special 
barrack,  whence  each  section  draws  its  daily 
rations.  Bread  comes  from  the  Cairo  bakeries. 
It  is  of  good  quality  and  agreeable  to  the  taste. 
The  kitchens  are  in  the  open  and  heated  by  wood 
fires.  They  are  staffed  by  a detachment  of 
prisoners  under  a head  cook.  At  meal  times 
each  section  sends  men  to  draw  the  rations  for 
each  room  in  large  metal  bowls.  Every  man 
has  his  own  spoon,  bowl  and  drinking  cup,  all 
of  metal.  The  hours  of  meals  are  ordinarily  as 
follows  : 

5 a. m.  ; 11  a.m.  ; and  4 p.m. 

The  last  meal  is  the  principal  one  of  the 
day. 

We  have  examined  the  various  food  materials 
given  the  prisoners  and  found  them  to  be  of  ex- 
cellent quality. 

The  menu  of  the  Turkish  prisoners  of  war  now 
interned  in  Heliopolis  Camp  consists  of  bread, 
meat,  vegetables,  rice,  butter,  pepper,  salt,  onions, 
tea  (7 X grammes),  sugar  (42  grammes),  cheese 
and  jam  or  olives. 

Each  prisoner  receives  42 % grammes  of  cigar- 
ettes and  two  boxes  of  matches  every  week ; two 
lbs.  of  firewood  per  day;  and  soap. 

It  interested  us  to  make  a note  of  the  expenses 
involved  by  the  support  of  each  Turkish  prisoner, 
according  to  figures  supplied  by  the  English 
authorities. 

The  calculation  is  based  on  a period  of  six 
months  (in  winter). 
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Clothing  and  linen  

Periodical  renovation  of  winter 

clothes  ...  

Renovation  of  linen,  footwear, 

and  towels  (twice)  

Food  at  actual  contract  prices 

Tobacco  

Wood  (average  price) 

Lighting  (as  for  Maadi  Camp) 
Water  filtration  (Maadi) 


£ 

3 


s. 

0 


1 10 
5 0 
0 12 


0 

0 

0 


d. 

0 


0 6 (5 


i 

o 

0 


0 

0 

6 

G 

0 

G 


Total 


£10  19  0 


Depreciation  of  buildings,  fittings,  blankets 
and  other  things  provided  is  not  included  in  these 
figures. 

Canteen. — The  regulation  food  of  the  prisoners 
being  ample,  the  canteen  plays  a very  minor  part 
in  the  feeding  arrangements.  It  sells  tea,  coffee, 
and  light  refreshments.  A cup  of  sweetened  tea 
costs  5 paras,  or  about  one-third  of  a penny.  The 
canteen  also  deals  in  letter  paper,  post-cards, 
thread,  needles,  buttons  and  other  small  odds 
and  ends. 

The  men  receive  2 ounces  of  tobacco  free  every 
week.  They  never  get  alcohol. 

Clothing. — Each  prisoner  is  supplied  with  two 
complete  sets  of  underwear : shirts,  drawers, 

and  socks.  The  uniform  consists  of  trousers  and 
coat  of  dark  blue  cloth.  The  brass  buttons  give 
it  a military  appearance. 
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All  the  men  wear  the  red  fez.  They  are 
allowed  to  wear  their  decorations.  That  they  are 
prisoners  is  shown  only  by  their  having  on  them 
a white  metal  plate  about  1 y2  inches  in  diameter, 
bearing  a registration  number  and  the  two  letters 
P.W.  (Prisoner  of  War).  In  our  opinion  this 
kind  of  medallion  is  a more  judicious  form  of 
indication  than  the  bands,  armlets  or  large  letters 
used  elsewhere.  In  summer  the  cloth  uniforms 
are  replaced  by  linen  uniforms  of  the  same  cut 
and  colour. 

All  men  wear  indoors  leather  slippers  of  the 
Eastern  kind.  Shoes  are  used  only  by  prisoners 
engaged  on  gardening,  and  by  non-commissioned 
officers. 

Linen,  clothes  and  footwear  are  renewed  on 
fixed  dates  or  according  to  need. 

H ygiene. — -Everything  that  has  to  do  with 
hygiene  and  the  sanitation  of  the  camp  is  the 
province  of  Lieut. -Colonel  E.  G.  Garner,  Medical 
Office  Inspector  of  Prisoner-of-War  Camps  in 
Egypt. 

Water  is  supplied  from  the  Heliopolis  town 
mains,  is  of  good  quality,  and  is  provided  in 
sufficient  quantities. 

For  toilet  purposes  the  prisoners  have  the  use 
twice  a day  of  shower  baths  and  water  taps.  The 
floor  of  the  lavatories  is  sloping  cement,  and  the 
water  drains  away  through  a gulley  between  the 
two  rows  of  baths.  Prisoners  can  get  hot  water 
from  the  kitchen  when  they  need  it.  Soap  is 
supplied  ad  libitum. 

For  washing  their  clothes  the  prisoners  have 
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some  very  convenient  arrangements.  Once  a 
week  each  prisoner’s  blankets  and  clothes  are 
passed  through  the  disinfecting  chamber  and 
thoroughly  sterilised.  T hanks  to  this  precaution, 
there  is  not  a trace  of  vermin  to  be  found  m the 
camp. 

Ten  Turkish  barbers  are  occupied  in  cutting 
the  hair  of  prisoners  and  shaving  them  in  a well- 

managed  barber’s  shop. 

The  latrines  are  clean  and  numerous  enough. 
Some  of  them  are  on  the  English  system ; 
the  rest  on  the  Turkish.  lhey  are  disinfected 
daily  with  carbolineum.  All  discharge  into  the 
sewers. 

Medical  attention.— The  camp  medical  service 
is  staffed  by  Colonel  E.  G.  Garner  and  two 
Armenian  doctors  (Arsen  Khoren  and  Leon 
Samuel).  Four  English  hospital  orderlies  are 
assisted  by  three  Turkish  orderlies.  An  English 
dentist  visits  the  camp  at  the  doctor’s  request. 

At  the  infirmary,  which  is  clean  and  well 
looked  after,  all  prisoners  not  seriously  ill  are 
accommodated  with  beds  having  mattresses  and 
steel  springs.  The  consulting  room  is  well  sup- 
plied with  medicines.  Serious  cases  are  sent  to 
the  hospitals  set  apart  for  prisoners  of  war. 

From  20  to  30  men  come  to  the  infirmary 
daily  for  medical  attention.  All  the  cases  are 
entered  in  a register,  which  we  have  examined ; 
after  each  name  is  the  complaint  and  the  treat- 
ment prescribed. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  there  were  six  lying- 
down  cases  in  the  infirmary  ; two  with  tuberculosis 
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in  the  first  stage  (prisoners  captured  recently  at 
LI  Arish) ; one  with  diarrhoea;  one  with  conjunc- 
tivitis; one  with  malaria  ; and  one  with  a wounded 
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Ol  the  prisoners  in  camp  8 per  cent,  have  been 
attacked  by  malaria — old  cases  from  the  marshy 
districts  of  1 urkev,  such  as  Angora  Yosgath,  for 
instance.  Nine  per  cent,  have  been  attacked  by 
chrome  bacillar  dysentery ; these  are  treated 
periodically  with  anti-dysenteric  serum.  Some 
cases  of  amibian  dysentery  are  being  treated 
with  calomel,  salol,  and  emetine.  Twenty 
her  cent,  were  affected  by  ophthalmia  due  to 
their  stay  in  the  desert  before  being  captured. 
These  were  treated  with  sulphate  of  zinc  and 
protargol. 

Four  prisoners  are  suffering  from  trachoma  of 
old  standing.  Kecent  cases  are  ordinary  ailments, 
bronchitis  and  simple  diarrhoea. 

As  a general  rule  the  camp  prisoners  look  well, 
have  a good  colour  and  are  wrell  nourished. 

The  prisoners  v’ere  inoculated  in  Turkey 
against  typhoid  fever  and  smallpox.  All  who  no 
longer  showed  traces  of  vaccination  vrere  vac- 
cinated immediately  after  being  captured.  They 
were  also  inoculated  against  cholera. 

There  is  no  typhoid  fever  in  the  camp,  nor 
cxanthematie  typhus,  nor  any  other  infectious 
disease. 


Work. — The  prisoners  have  no  regular  work 
t°  do.  No  prisoner  is  employed  in  workshops  out- 
side the  camp.  Even  inside,  except  for  ordinary 
camp  fatigue  duties,  and  some  light  gardening, 
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no  labour  is  exacted.  During  our  inspection  we 
saw  the  digging  for  a water  supply  through  the 
camp  being  done  by  Arab  workmen,  not  by 
prisoners. 

In  any  ease,  corporals  and  sergeants  are  not 
allowed  to  work. 

Religion  and  Recreation.— The  prisoners  are 
quite  free  to  follow  their  own  religious  practices, 
which  are  performed  thrice  a day  ordinarily,  and 
six  or  seven  times  daily  during  Ramadan.  Music 
and  singing  are  permitted ; prisoners  have  manu- 
factured several  guitars  and  violins. 

Correspondence. — Most  of  the  prisoners 

brought  money  with  them ; some  have  received 
sums  of  money  from  their  families  through  the 
Turkish  Red  Cross  and  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross.  They  receive  the 
amount  in  weekly  instalments  of  30  piastres 
(about  6 shillings)  per  month.  Each  person  has 
a separate  current  account  with  the  camp 
accountant. 

Letters  take  from  three  weeks  to  three  months 
to  get  from  the  sender  to  the  prisoner  to  whom 
they  are  addressed.  Some  of  them  are  sent 
through  the  American  Consul  at  Cairo.  Very  few 
of  the  prisoners  can  write,  but  these  may  do  so 
as  often  and  for  as  long  as  they  wish.  There  is 
no  system  of  delaying  correspondence  after  de- 
liver}7 or  before  despatch. 

Prisoners'  Aid. — There  is  no  relief  committee 
in  the  camp  ; so  far,  no  general  relief  funds  have 
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been  sent.  Sergeant-Major  Hussein  Ilissan,  a 
native  of  Constantinople,  told  us  that,  although 
there  were  many  poor  prisoners  in  the  camp, 
there  was  no  need  to  send  help,  as  all  prisoners 
are  well  fed,  well  clothed  and  supplied  with 
tobacco. 

Prisoners’  Behaviour.- — What  strikes  one  more 
than  anything  else  on  entering  the  camp  is  the 
prevailing  orderliness  and  cleanliness.  A Turkish 
sergeant-major  commands  each  group  of  huts, 
and  a Turkish  sergeant  is  responsible  for  each 
dormitory.  The  prisoners  are  smart,  give  the 
military  salute  and  come  to  attention  at  the  orders 
of  the  non-commissioned  officers  when  those  in 
command  pass  through  the  camp. 

Sergeant-Major  Ilassar  Mohammed,  from 
Angora,  and  Hamid  Abdallah,  from  Ivoniah 
(Asia  Minor),  told  us,  on  behalf  of  their  fellow 
prisoners,  that  they  had  no  complaints  to  make, 
and  assured  us  of  the  kind  treatment  which  they 
receive. 

On  their  part,  the  English  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  declared  that  the  prisoners 
are  well  disciplined  and  very  willing.  In  short, 
we  took  away  with  us  an  excellent  impression  of 
Heliopolis  Camp. 


2.  Hospital  No.  2,  at  Abbassiah,  near  Cairo. 

( Visited  on  January  2,  1917.) 

This  hospital,  on  the  pavilion  system,  and 
arranged  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
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modern  practice,  is  reserved  exclusively  for 
German,  Austrian,  Bulgarian  and  Turkish 
prisoners  of  war.  It  is  staffed  by  head  doctor 
Wickermann,  assisted  by  four  English  doctors. 
Some  English  Red  Cross  nurses  and  18  Turkish 
orderlies  attend  to  the  sick  and  wounded.  These 
nurses  and  orderlies  are  engaged  only  with  treat- 
ment. The  rough  ward  work  and  cleaning  are 
done  by  native  employes.  The  pavilions  are  built 
of  stone  and  separated  by  intervals  of  32 % feet. 
The  roofs  are  of  cement.  Along  one  side  runs  a 
covered  gallery  wherein  beds  and  arm-chairs  are 
placed  for  the  open-air  cure  of  patients  for  whom 
it  is  prescribed.  The  door  of  the  pavilions  is  a 
kind  of  linoleum  made  of  sawdust  and  cement, 
and  is  covered  with  palm  mats.  The  windows  are 
large,  and  the  cubic  space  per  patient  ample. 
The  beds  are  arranged  in  two  rows  and  have  spring 
and  stuffed  mattresses.  Blankets  are  not  stinted. 
The  rooms  are  scrupulously  clean  ; and  the  hos- 
pital sterilising  chamber  serves  to  disinfect  the 
clothes,  which,  after  being  washed  and  labelled, 
are  stored  in  a wardrobe  and  handed  back  to  the 
owners  when  they  leave  the  hospital.  The 
prisoners  have  no  trouble  over  them.  A large 
supply  of  things  for  the  patients  is  kept  in  the 
laundry. 

Clothing.  — The  hospital  patients  wear 
pyjamas  like  those  of  British  soldiers ; and,  like 
the  latter,  convalescents  wear  a bright  blue  suit 
with  white  facings  and  a red  necktie.  Patients 
able  to  sit  up  have  folding  easy-chairs  at  their 
disposal. 
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* D ressings. — The  hospital  drug  department  is 
well  stocked.  The  wounded  are  supplied  with 
surgical  appliances,  and  with  artificial  limbs  of  the 
most  perfect  make. 

The  day  before  our  visit  80  wounded  prisoners 
arrived  at  the  hospital  from  El  Arish  in  an  ex- 
hausted and  emaciated  condition.  We  saw  each 
case  receive  the  most  suitable  treatment.  The 
apparatus  most  generally  used  for  dealing  with 
fractures  consists  of  a metal  frame  with  flannel 
strips  stretched  from  side  to  side  to  form  a kind 
of  trough.  When  the  broken  limb  is  in  position 
the  apparatus  is  suspended  from  the  ceiling  by 
means  of  pulleys.  We  have  never  seen  this  in- 
genious arrangement  in  any  German  or  French 
hospital ; it  seems  to  us  to  be  a very  practical  idea 
and  likely  to  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  wounded. 
At  the  head  of  each  bed  is  a temperature  chart, 
a diet  chart,  and  a clinical  summary  of  the  case. 

Special  Quarters. — The  operating  theatre  is 
well  arranged ; a sterilising  stove  is  heated  b}7 
paraffin.  In  the  wards  for  prisoners  suffering  from 
malaria  the  beds  are  enclosed  by  mosquito  nets  to 
prevent  the  anopheles  mosquito  infecting  itself 
and  then  biting  other  patients  or  people  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Two  wards  are  kept  for  con- 
valescent eases,  who  have  a dining-room  to  stay 
in  during  the  day. 

Cases  of  venereal  disease  are  also  confined  to 
separate  premises. 

Idle  orderlies  live  in  two  comfortable  tents  in  the 
hospital  garden,  one  of  which  is  occupied  by  those 
on  day  duty,  the  other  by  those  on  night  duty. 
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Hygiene. — The  water  is  of  good  quality,  sup- 
plied from  the  Cairo  water  system.  The  prisoners 
can  use  the  well-equipped  hot  and  cold  baths  at 
their  pleasure.  Invalids  wash  themselves,  or  are 
washed  with  the  aid  of  bowls.  Convalescents 
wash  at  the  taps  supplied  for  their  use. 

The  latrines  are  on  the  Turkish  plan,  with 
automatic  water-flush,  and  discharge  into  the  town 
drainage. 

Food. — The  hospital  management  employs  a 
contractor  to  do  the  provisioning.  The  food  is 
prepared  in  the  kitchen  by  4 Egyptian  employes. 
The  dietary  of  the  Turkish  soldiers  differs  some- 
what from  that  of  the  German  and  Austrian 
prisoners,  in  order  to  suit  the  palates  of  each.  For 
example,  the  Turks  prefer  flat  loaves,  which  are 
baked  for  them ; while  European  prisoners  get 
what  is  called  English  bread,  toasted.  Bulgarian 
curdled  milk  is  prepared  for  dysentery  patients, 
and  the  English  doctors  testify  to  its  good  effects. 

An  ice-box  in  each  pavilion  keeps  such 
provisions  as  must  stay  there  quite  fresh.  The 
diet  for  invalids  is  divided  into  full  diet  and 
milk  diet. 

I.  Full  Diet. 

Breakfast:  Bread;  milk. 

Lunch:  Meat  stew;  vegetables;  rice;  bread. 

Supper:  Bread;  soup;  rice;  milk. 

Extra,  when  ordered:  Chicken;  pigeon; 

labbit ; butchers’  meat;  lemons;  eggs;  cheese; 
curdled  milk. 
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2.  Milk  Diet. 


« 


Breakfast : Bread  ; milk. 

Lunch  : Soup  ; bread  ; milk  ; rice. 
Supper  : Bread  ; milk  ; sugar. 


The  quantities  of  food  allowed  to  invalids  are 
given  below  : 


Native  bread  (baladi) 

Beef  

Vegetables  

Rice  

Milk  

Fat  

Sugar  

Salt  

Pepper  

Onions  

Tomatoes  


Ordinary 

Mill! 

Diet  f ir 
Fever 

Diet. 

Diet. 

Patients , 

grm. 

grm. 

grm. 

987 

625 

115 

100 

120 

115 

50 

200 

800 

1,200 

20 

20 

25 

15 

5 

3 

1 

20 

10 

We  examined  all  these  provisions  and  found 
them  to  be  excellent  in  quality. 


Sickness. — Sic-k  prisoners  are  transferred  from 
the  camps  to  the  hospital  in  specially  fitted  motor 
vehicles.  The  English  doctors  without  exception 
praise  the  patience  and  brave  endurance  of  pain 
shown  by  the  Turkish  prisoners.  The  cases  treated 
in  the  hospital  up  to  January  2,  1917,  the  date  of 
our  visit,  are  analysed  below. 
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Tuberculosis  

Turks. 

27 

Bul- 

garians. 

0 

Germans. 

0 

Bacillar  dysentery 

37 

3 

2 

Malaria  

8 

0 

0 

War  wounds  

74 

2 

4 

Anaemia  and  weakness  . . . 

30 

12 

5 

Various  

96 

5 

0 

Totals  

267 

22 

11 

There  is  no  epidemic  disease  in  the  hospital. 

Deaths. — Sixty-six  Turkish  prisoners  died  in 
the  Abbassiah  hospital  between  August  8,  1916, 


and  January  1,  1917. 

From  Dysentery  45 

,,  Tuberculosis  9 

,,  Beri-beri  1 

,,  Malaria  1 

,,  War  wounds  9 

,,  Typhoid  fever  1 

(56 


In  addition,  one  German  prisoner  died  of  pneu- 
monia. As  regards  deaths  from  dysentery,  most 
of  the  prisoners  attacked  by  the  disease  came  from 
the  Hedjaz,  and  were  in  a seriously  weak  and 
exhausted  condition. 

Turkish  prisoners  are  prepared  for  burial  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  their  religion.  They  are 
buried  in  a Moslem  cemetery.  British  soldiers 
from  the  garrison  pay  them  the  last  honours,  and 
the  prisoners  are  represented  at  the  cemetery. 

6 
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3.  Maadi  Camp. 

( Visited  on  January  3,  1917.) 

The  chief  camp  at  Maadi  is  9%  miles  south  of 
Cairo,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile.  All  prisoners 
are  taken  to  it  after  capture,  and  thence  distri- 
buted among  the  other  camps  in  Egypt. 

Strength. — Five  thousand  five  hundred  and 
fifty-six  Turkish  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men,  including  1,200  men  recently  captured  at 
El  Arish  in  the  Sinai  peninsula. 

No  officers  are  interned  in  this  camp.  Three 
imaums  (priests)  were  not  classed  with  the  officers, 
as  they  had  served  as  privates. 

The  prisoners  include — besides  'Turks — Arabs, 
Armenians,  Greeks,  Jews  from  Palestine  and 
Mesopotamia,  and  some  Senoussi.  Only  a small 
number  have  been  captives  ever  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war ; a large  proportion  come  from 
Gallipoli.  We  found  among  the  prisoners  a boy 
8 years  old,  named  Abd-el-Mohsen,  who  lives  in 
camp  with  his  father. 

The  camp  is  divided  into  41  sections  and  4 
quarters.  The  last  are  divided  off  from  one  another 
by  barbed  wire  fences. 

Accommodation . — The  quarters  of  the  Turkish 
prisoners  in  Maadi  Camp  include  : (1)  Old  build- 
ings originally  erected  as  a school  of  music  and 
subsequently  used  as  a factory ; (2)  barracks  built 
recently  for  prisoners  of  war. 

The  first  consist  chiefly  of  a huge  hall  252  feet 
long  and  49  feet  wide,  with  many  large  openings 
in  the  walls.  The  roof,  of  match-boarding,  is 
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38  feet  above  the  floor.  Standpipes  are  fixed  all 
along  the  hall.  There  are,  in  addition,  some  out- 
buildings used  by  the  management  and  as  stores. 

In  the  other  camp  sections  new  barracks, 
measuring  as  a rule  100  by  39  feet,  were  erected 
by  a building  firm.  Walls  and  roof  are  of  wood 
and  thatch;  the  floor  is  hard-beaten  earth.  All 
camp  quarters  are  well  open  to  the  air,  so  that 
proper  ventilation  presents  no  difficulties. 

Sleeping  Accommodation. — Lengthwise  of  all 
the  quarters  run  platforms  of  beaten  earth,  feet 
wide,  and  9 inches  above  the  floor.  On  these  are 
placed  the  woven  rush  mats  which  serve  for  beds. 
Each  prisoner  has  3 blankets.  During  the  season 
when  the  temperature  falls  appreciably  at  night 
extra  blankets  are  served  out.  All  bedding  is 
cleaned  and  disinfected  at  regular  intervals. 
Shelves  whereon  the  prisoners  can  keep  their  be- 
longings are  fixed  between  the  rows  of  beds. 

Food. — The  food  of  the  prisoners  of  war  is 
according  to  the  scale  already  given.  Kitchens  are 
provided  in  each  section  and  staffed  by  the  prisoners 
themselves.  We  tasted  the  soup  and  meat  stew, 
and  found  them  of  good  quality  and  very  appetis- 
ing. The  prisoners  receive  baladi  or  native  bread, 
which  resembles  their  usual  food  and  is  supplied 
by  Cairo  bakeries.  We  questioned  many  of  the 
men,  who  assured  us  that  they  were  satisfied  with 
the  food.  The  only  complaint  noted  by  us  was 
that  of  a man  who  thought  that  he  got  rice  too 
often.  A small  canteen  supplies  black  coffee, 
sweetened,  at  a farthing  per  cup.  It  is  run  as  a 
private  concern  under  the  supervision  of  the 
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authorities.  Tobacco  is  distributed  every  Thurs- 
day on  the  scale  mentioned  previously. 

Clothing. — Soon  after  their  arrival  in  camp 
the  prisoners  were  taken  to  a large  courtyard,  in 
which  they  stripped  off  all  their  clothes  and  foot- 
gear. As  a health  precaution  all  this  stuff  was 
scrapped  and  destroyed.  After  being  disinfected, 
the  men  received  a complete  new  outfit  consisting 
of  two  pairs  of  drawers  and  two  flannel  shirts,  a 
cholera  belt,  socks,  a pair  of  trousers  and  a dark 
blue  cloth  tunic  with  linen  lining  and  uniform 
buttons,  and  a red  fez.  Leather  slippers  for 
privates  and  shoes  for  sergeants  and  corporals  com- 
plete the  outfit,  the  smartness  of  which  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  Although  on  the  day  of 
our  visit  the  thermometer  stood  at  about  53°  F. 
many  of  the  men  were  also  wearing  their  thick 
cloth  overcoats.  Every  prisoner  has  fastened  in 
his  tunic  a small  metal  plate  bearing  his  registra- 
tion number.  Non-commissioned  officers  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a white  linen  armlet,  crossed  by  a 
blue  band  for  corporals,  and  by  a red  band  for 
sergeants.  The  sergeant-major  wears  a red 
armlet. 

Hygiene. — The  drinking-water  used  in  camp 
is  drawn  by  two  steam  pumps  from  a well  sunk  to 
a great  depth  close  to  the  Nile.  The  Nile  water, 
after  passing  through  a kind  of  natural  filter,  is 
thus  lifted  into  a reservoir  above  the  camp,  and  is 
distributed  in  all  directions  by  gravity.  The  bac- 
teriological analysis  made  every  week  when  the 
supply  was  first  opened— now  once  a month — 
showed  the  water  to  be  perfectly  pure. 


Water  for  washing  purposes  is  plentiful.  Hot 
and  cold  shower-baths  are  installed  throughout  the 
camp.  The  prisoners  are  obliged  to  use  them  once 
a week,  but  may,  if  they  choose,  have  a bath  four 
times  a day.  In  summer  especially  the  baths  are 
never  idle. 

Prisoners  get  plenty  of  soap  and  wash  their 
own  linen  on  wooden  tables  arranged  under  water 
taps. 

Two  high-pressure  steam  disinfecting  chambers 
serve  the  camp,  and  once  a week  all  blankets  are 
passed  through  them.  The  camp  contains  no  fleas, 
lice,  or  bugs. 

The  day  latrines  are  100  yards  from  the  living 
quarters.  They  are  of  the  Turkish  kind,  with 
movable  tubs — 1 tub  for  every  10  men.  Every 
tub  contains  some  cresol  solution.  The  night-soil 
is  removed  daily  by  the  Cairo  road  authorities  and 
converted  into  manure.  Some  latrines  close  to  the 
barracks  are  kept  for  night  use  and  are  locked  up 
during  the  day. 

Medical  Attention. — The  medical  service  of 
Maadi  Camp  is  in  the  hands  of  head-doctor  Captain 
Scrimgeour,  who  in  time  of  peace  practised  in 
Nazareth.  He  is  assisted  by  an  English  doctor- 
adjutant,  and  4 Arab  doctors,  natives  of  Syria. 
All  these  doctors  speak  Turkish  and  Arabic.  Nine 
English  orderlies  and  12  Turkish  orderlies  carry 
out  the  sick  duties.  A dentist  comes  to  camp 
when  required. 

The  infirmary  included  three  well-appointed 
quarters  built  in  masonry,  and  able  to  hold  40 
patients. 
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The  infirmary  bedding  accommodation  consists 
of  iron  bedsteads  with  spring  mattress  and  stuffed 
mattress.  The  blankets  are  warm  and  unlimited 
in  number. 

Illness. — Every  morning  300 — 400  prisoners 
come  on  sick  parade.  This  number  represents 
about  8 per  cent,  of  the  strength.  Although  these 
men  often  come  to  be  treated  for  trifling  ailments, 
such  as  slight  constipation,  or  even  a small  boil, 
the  doctors  make  it  a rule  not  to  prevent  anyone 
going  sick,  as  this  course  enables  them  to  keep 
the  closer  watch  upon  the  health  of  the  camp. 

On  the  occasion  of  our  visit  there  were  in  the 
infirmary  7 men  laid  up  : 1 with  itch,  1 with 
diarrhoea,  1 with  neuralgia,  1 with  an  abscess  in 
the  neck,  1 with  articular  rheumatism,  and  1 with 
gastritis.  A prisoner  who  had  been  trepanned  by 
the  doctors  on  account  of  damage  done  to  his  skull 
before  his  capture,  was  gradually  recovering  the 
power  of  motion  and  his  normal  sensibility. 

Since  the  camp  was  opened  there  have  been 
35  cases  of  tertian  ague,  all  from  the  Hedjaz, 
Mecca,  Taif  and  Jeddah ; but  no  case  of  aggra- 
vated malaria.  Eleven  cases  of  tuberculosis  were 
sent  into  the  Egyptian  Red  Cross  hbspitals  and  to 
that  at  Abbassiah.  Six  cases  of  trachoma  are  now 
undergoing  treatment  with  applications  of  protar- 
gol.  In  summer  there  have  been  a few  cases  of 
ordinary  diarrhoea.  The  camp  has  not  suffered 
from  dysentery,  typhoid,  typhus,  nor  any  other 
epidemic  disease. 

All  prisoners  are  inoculated  against  smallpox, 
typhoid  and  cholera. 
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The  Severely  Wounded  and  those  "who  have 
lost  Limbs.— A special  quarter  of  the  camp  con- 
tains 55  men  who  have  lost  limbs  in  the  war.  They 
are  provided  with  the  most  perfect  prothesis  ap- 
paratus, jointed  artificial  limbs.  Among  them  are 
2 blind  men.  Sixty  other  wounded  who  have 
escaped  more  lightly  suffer  from  stiffness  of  the 
joints,  ankylosis  and  atrophy.  They  are  well  pro- 
vided with  sticks  and  crutches. 

Deaths. — Two  aged  prisoners  have  died  in  the 
camp,  both  from  apoplexy.  They  were  interred 
with  military  honours  in  the  Moslem  burial-ground 
nearest  to  the  camp. 

Exercise. — No  limit  is  placed  upon  the  time 
during  which  exercise  may  be  taken  in  the  open 
space  round  the  barracks. 

Work. — The  prisoners  have  not  to  do  work. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  teach  them 
boot-making,  but  their  results  were  so  unpromising 
that  they  were  given  up.  Although  there  are  many 
agriculturists  among  the  prisoners,  it  would  not 
do  to  use  them  for  work  on  the  land  along  with 
the  natives,  owing  to  the  ease  with  which  they 
could  escape  and  the  need  for  having  many  soldiers 
to  guard  them.  However,  for  some  weeks  past 
the  camp  commandant  has  made  trial  of  using 
some  prisoners  for  market  gardening  on  lands 
beside  the  Nile,  just  outside  the  camp. 

Discipline.— Under  the  head  of  discipline 
there  are  hardly  any  complaints  to  make,  and 
punishment  has  rarely  had  to  be  inflicted.  One 
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case  of  escape  was  punished  with  three  months’ 
imprisonment  without  any  alteration  in  diet.  Only 
tobacco  was  cut  off.  An  old  offender  was  brought 
before  a court-martial,  and  sentenced  by  it  to  six 
months’  imprisonment.  The  prison  quarters  are 
cells  built  entirely  of  cement,  with  two  barred 
windows  well  above  the  ground  to  light  the 
chamber,  which  is  of  ample  size. 

Right  to  Make  Complaints. — The  camp  com- 
mandant makes  a general  inspection  every  day. 
Every  prisoner  has  the  right  to  step  forward  and 
make  his  complaints.  The  commandant  converses 
with  the  prisoners  through  the  medium  of  several 
British  officers  who  speak  Arabic  and  Turkish. 
Moreover,  the  prisoners  have  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  to  Brig. -General 
Casson,  who  often  make  tours  of  inspec  tion  through 
the  camps. 

Religion. — The  prisoners  have  every  oppor- 
tunity for  practising  their  religious  observances. 
For  the  Mahometans  a small  mosque  has  been 
built,  round  which  they  spread  their  praying 
carpets.  Some  of  them  read  the  Koran  regularly ; 
others  seem  indifferent.  Despite  differences  of 
race,  origin,  and  even  of  religion,  good-feeling 
prevails  among  the  prisoners  and  quarrels  are  very 
few  in  number. 

Games  and  Recreations. — As  regards  games 
and  recreations,  the  prisoners  are  interested  only 
in  wrestling,  cards  and  dominoes.  They  have  been 
introduced  to  football  without  success.  Some  have 
shown  great  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  mando- 
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lines,  guitars,  and  tambourines.  All  materials  as 
well  as  games  are  provided  gratis  by  the  British 
Government.  The  camp  commandant  has  bought 
the  men  some  gramophones.  Many  prisoners 
make  articles  of  coloured  beads — handbags,  purses, 
necklaces,  bracelets,  etc.— which  show  consider- 
able artistic  taste.  We  bought  one  of  these 
beautiful  pieces  of  work  as  a specimen.  The 
articles  sell  readily  in  the  curiosity  shops  at 
Cairo.  One  section  of  1,200  prisoners  netted 
from  the  sales  a sum  of  2,500  francs  in  a 
fortnight. 

Correspondence. — Most  of  the  prisoners  receive 
very  few  letters  or  none.  They  are  allowed  to 
write  in  their  language  once  a fortnight,  but  take 
very  little  advantage  of  the  permission.  It  seems 
that  many  letters  addressed  to  their  families  in 
Turkey  come  back  again,  as  the  addressee  has  not 
been  found.  Some  Turks  captured  near  Bagdad 
and  transported  to  Burmah  received  their  money 
from  home,  but  have  not  received  any  more  during 
the  one  or  two  months  that  have  elapsed  since  they 
were  transferred  to  Maadi.  It  is  probable  that 
the  money  was  sent  home  again,  or  forwarded 
officially  to  the  new  place  of  internment,  and  this 
takes  a long  time.  Several  prisoners  have  taken 
advantage  of  their  captivity  to  learn  reading  and 
writing  with  their  comrades’  assistance.  Many 
men  had  money  on  them  when  they  were  taken. 
This  money  is  lodged,  and  handed  to  them  at 
demand  in  monthly  payments.  Many  soldiers 
have  received  money  orders  from  their  families 
through  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
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Cross.  Parcels,  which  are  seldom  received,  are 
opened  in  the  presence  of  the  addressee.  Only 
knives  are  confiscated. 

Help  for  Prisoners. — Leaving  out  of  considera- 
tion the  wish  expressed  by  some  men  to  have  a 
little  money  for  buying  extra  tobacco  and  coffee, 
we  are  satisfied  that  there  are  no  needy  persons  in 
the  camp  at  Maadi. 

Mentality. — The  many  questions  which  we 
have  asked  show  that  there  is  no  dissatisfaction 
among  the  prisoners  with  regard  to  the  treatment 
they  receive.  Prisoners  have  mentioned  to  us 
chiefly  their  anxiety  about  their  families,  of  whom 
they  have  no  news.  The  Armenian  clergy  at  Cairo 
look  after  their  fellow-countrymen. 


4.  The  Egyptian  Red  Cross  Hospital  at  Cairo 

( Visited  on  January  •/,  1917.) 

The  Egyptian  Red  Cross,  under  the  presidency  of 
H is  Highness  Pri  nee  F uad  Pasha,  being  anxious 
to  help  its  co-religionists,  founded  in  March,  1915, 
a hospital  for  sick  and  wounded  prisoners  of  war. 
This  hospital  is  under  the  sole  management  of  the 
Turkish  Red  Cross,  which  is  in  touch  with  the 
British  authorities  through  Dr.  Keatinge,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Cairo. 

Sanitary  Staff. — All  the  hospital  doctors  are 
Egyptian.  In  addition  to  the  doctor-in-chief,  Dr. 
Abbas  Bey  Helmey,  two  doctors,  three  surgeons, 
and  one  druggist  live  in  the  hospital. 

Consulting  doctors  come  from  the  town  when 
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sent  for  to  treat  nose,  ear  and  eye  troubles.  A 
Cairo  specialist  also  places  his  X-ray  apparatus  at 
the  service  of  the  hospital  patients.  The  matron 
is  an  American,  and  has  three  English  nurses 
under  her. 

Thirty-two  orderlies  do  the  ward  work. 

Accommodation. — The  Egyptian  lied  Cross 
Hospital  is  installed  in  an  old  palace  of  Omar- 
Pasha  Lufti,  situated  in  a large  garden,  which  is 
very  shady  and  well  kept.  The  dimensions  of  the 
wards  assure  easy  circulation  of  air  and  perfect 
ventilation.  As  the  building  was  not  designed  to 
serve  its  present  purpose,  the  various  staffs  are 
somewhat  scattered,  but  this  difficulty  has  been 
got  over  in  a most  practical  manner.  A huge 
corridor  gives  communication  between  the  wards, 
which  are  usually  23  feet  square  and  26  feet  high. 
The  large  wards  considerably  exceed  these 
measurements,  and  their  tasteful  decoration  gives 
them  a characteristic  style.  On  the  first  floor,  the 
rooms  for  the  consumptive  patients  measure  16  by 
16  by  13  feet — a very  good  cubical  allowance  for 
the  four  beds  in  each.  The  floor  is  of  large  flag- 
stones. Most  of  the  rooms  command  the  garden 
and  a courtyard  planted  with  trees.  The  building 
occupied  by  the  guard  is  quite  separate  from  the 
hospital.  Electricity  is  used  throughout  the 
buildings. 

Bedding. — The  iron  bedsteads,  painted  with 
white  ripolin,  are  separated  from  one  another  by 
pedestal  tables.  The  spring  mattress,  stuffed 
mattress,  sheets  and  pillows  are  in  very  sound 
condition.  There  is  no  limit  set  to  the  number 
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of  blankets  allowed.  The  beds  are  covered  with 
pretty  blue  and  white  quilts,  with  the  Red  Cross 
in  the  middle.  This  quite  recent  innovation  has 
a very  pretty  effect. 

Food. — The  commissariat  is  arranged  by  con- 
tract with  a head  cook.  The  menus  are  drawn 
up  by  the  doctors  according  to  the  diet  prescribed. 
We  tasted  the  day's  food  and  found  it  excellent. 
All  provisions  examined  by  us  were  of  good 
quality  and  carefully  overlooked.  The  kitchen, 
with  its  well-fitted  ranges  and  polished  utensils, 
struck  us  favourably.  The  cooking  and  attend- 
ance is  done  by  persons  engaged  by  the  chef. 

Each  man  is  provided  with  two  bowls  of  tinned 
copper  and  a drinking  cup.  All  invalids  get 
sweetened  tea  twice  a day.  Officers  may  choose  tea 
or  coffee.  The  following  is  the  hospital  dietary  : 

For  Officers. 

Breakfast:  European  bread;  fresh  milk;  3 
eggs  ; tea  ; coffee. 

Lunch  : Mutton  ; two  dishes  of  vegetables,  or 
macaroni  rice;  salad;  rice  pudding;  coffee;  fruit. 

Dinner:  The  same  as  lunch,  but  without  fruit. 

Ordinary  Diet. 

Breakfast : Arab  bread ; sweetened  fresh  milk. 

Lunch  : Arab  bread ; beef ; rice,  vegetables. 

Dinner ; Arab  bread ; rice  soup  ; rice  pudding. 

Milk  Diet. 

Breakfast:  Bread,  350  grm.  ; sweetened  milk. 

Lunch:  Arab  bread;  soup;  beef-tea;  rice 

pudding. 

Dinner:  Bread,  350  grm.;  sweetened  milk. 
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Fever  Diet. 

Breakfast:  Milk,  400  grm.,  without  sugar. 

Lunch  : 400  grm.  of  milk  without  sugar. 

Dinner : 400  grm.  of  milk  without  sugar. 

On  Sunday  and  Thursday  mutton  is  replaced 
by  game.  On  the  same  two  days  a course  of 
sweetened  rice  and  macaroni  is  substituted  for 
fruit.  The  ration  of  Arab  bread  is  780  grammes 
for  ordinary  diet ; that  of  European  bread  450 
grammes.  The  proportion  of  other  articles  is 
equally  liberal. 

Clothing. — The  sick  men’s  garments  are  con- 
signed to  a storehouse,  and  are  replaced  by  2 
nightshirts,  a hospital  jacket  with  a hood,  and  a 
pair  of  slippers. 

Hygiene. — Drinking  water  is  drawn  from  the 
town  main  and  filtered  before  use.  There  is  an 
ample  installation  of  lavatories  with  running 
water,  baths  with  hot  and  cold  douches,  and 
Turkish  baths.  Turkish  latrines  have  been  fitted 
in  the  annexes  of  the  palace.  Natives  do  the 
laundry  work  and  ironing. 

Special  Quarters. — The  Red  Cross  Hospital  is 
provided  with  a spacious,  well-lighted  theatre  for 
operations,  and  all  the  necessary  apparatus.  In 
a neighbouring  ward  a powerful  fumigating  stove, 
built  by  natives  after  a French  model,  enables 
instruments  and  dressings  to  be  completely 
sterilised.  Since  the  introduction  of  this  perfected 
method  of  sterilisation  cases  of  infection  and 
erysipelas  have  entirely  disappeared  from  the 
hospital,  and  post-operation  mortality  has  been 
reduced  to  barely  one  quarter  per  cent. 
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There  is  a laboratory  devoted  to  summary 
analyses ; more  complete  chemical  or  bacterio- 
logical analyses  are  carried  out  in  the  town  insti- 
tution. The  dispensary  is  well  supplied,  con- 
taining all  the  most  modern  medicaments. 

Six  wards  are  reserved  for  tuberculous  cases, 
who  have  their  own  special  nurses.  Such  con- 
sumptives as  are  not  confined  to  bed  pass  most 
of  the  day  in  one  of  the  palace  gardens  which  is 
assigned  to  them. 

One  ward  is  occupied  by  wounded  officers ; 
another  by  the  non-commissioned  officers.  Two 
more  wards  are  set  apart  for  patients  suffering 
from  dysentery.  Operation  cases  are  assembled 
in  a special  chamber  adjoining  the  theatre.  Three 
comfortable  English  hospital  tents  erected  in  the 
garden  serve  as  accommodation  for  convalescents 
who  have  to  vacate  their  beds  in  the  palace  when 
an  unexpected  influx  of  sick  or  wounded 
prisoners  takes  place.  All  the  wards  are  clean 
and  well  kept ; at  the  head  of  each  bed  is  a medical 
chart  detailing  the  illness  and  the  temperature. 

Sickness. — Since  March  17,  1915,  the  date  of 
its  foundation,  up  to  the  day  of  our  visit,  the 
Egyptian  Red  Cross  Hospital  has  treated  2,245 
wounded  or  sick  prisoners. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  149  prisoners 
under  treatment,  8 Ottoman  officers  and  141 
soldiers,  distributed  as  follows  : 

Surgical  cases  (wounds)  : 06 ; among  them  13 
invalids  and  6 who  have  undergone  amputation 
and  have  been  detained  a long  time  in  the  hospital. 

Internal  ailments  : 38 ; we  may  mention 
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among  the  most  serious  eases  of  this  kind  noticed 
by  us,  4 suffering  from  bilious  hsemoglobinurea, 
all  from  Bagdad ; 6 from  dysentery,  anaemic  and 
enfeebled  patients ; 4 from  chronic  nephritis. 

Eye  affections  : 25. 

Consumptives  : 20. 

Which  make  up  the  total  of  149  cases. 

Among  the  officers  under  treatment  we  may 
mention  : 1 wounded  right  knee,  1 scalp  wound, 
1 compound  fracture  of  the  thigh,  1 neck  wound, 


1 bullet  wound  in  the  chest,  1 

bullet 

wound 

the  face,  all  recent  cases  coming 

from  El  Arish 

Deaths : 

Number 

Number 

Cause  of  Death. 

of  Deaths 

of  Deaths 

in  1915. 

in  1916. 

Surgical  cases  

30 

17 

Pleurisy  

o 

5 

Dysentery  

8 

19 

Typhoid  

1 

1 

Pericarditis  

1 

2 

Pneumonia  

3 

11 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis  . . . 

— 

26 

Intestinal  tuberculosis 

— 

21 

Nephritis  

— 

5 

Gangrene  

— 

1 

Hepatitis  

— 

1 

Pernicious  anaemia 

— 

1 

Total  

45 

110 

The  dead  were  buried  in  the  Musulman  ceme- 
tery with  military  honours,  such  comrades  as  were 
well  enough  attending  the  ceremony. 
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5.  The  Cairo  Citadel  Camp. 

( Visited  on  January  3,  1917.) 

This  camp  occupies  the  curious  Jewel-Palace,  one 
of  the  monuments  of  the  citadel,  and  contains 
only  women  and  children  coming  from  Iledjaz, 
who  were  captured  near  Mecca. 

The  dates  of  arrival  are  as  follows  : 

Women  and 
Children. 

1st  convoy  of  123  ...  September  11,  1916 


2nd 

? ? 

? 5 

66  . 

. . October  16, 

1916 

3rd 

? > 

? 5 

26  . 

„ 28, 

1916 

4 th 

82  . 

. . November  7, 

1916 

5th 

? 5 

5 5 

132  . 

OQ 

,, 

1916 

Numbers. — The  total  includes  229  women  and 
207  children  (7  of  whom  were  born  in  camp),  and 
a further  batch  of  200  women  is  expected  shortly. 

The  Head  Matron  is  Miss  Lewis.  It  is  she 
who  has  the  management  and  full  control  of  this 
camp,  which,  by  its  character  and  its  diversity  of 
nationalities,  classes  and  religions,  demands  great 
patience,  tact  and  kindness — qualities  possessed  in 
the  highest  degree  by  Miss  Lewis.  She  devotes 
herself  entirely,  and  most  capably,  to  this  often 
very  ungrateful  task,  and  we  welcome  this  chance 
of  conveying  to  her  the  expression  of  our  appre- 
ciation. 

Those  interned  are  divided  into  three  classes. 
The  first  class  consists  of  officers’  wives  and  chil- 
dren ; the  second  class,  of  those  of  the  non-com- 
missioned officers;  and  the  third  class,  of  soldiers’ 
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wives  and  servants.  This  classification  lias  been 
adopted  in  order  that  the  dormitories  shall  be 
occupied  by  persons  of  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
same  social  standing. 

Accommodation. — -The  important  group  of 
buildings  known  as  Saleh-el-din  (Saladin)  com- 
prises a great  number  of  rooms  whose  size  and 
curious  ornateness  contrast  strangely  with  their 
present  use  as  a concentration  camp  for  civilian 
prisoners.  From  the  windows  of  these  apartments 
one  looks  across  the  panorama  of  Cairo,  with  its 
mosques,  its  minarets  and  the  misty  background 
of  the  desert. 

The  40  inhabited  rooms  are  allotted  in  three 
sections,  corresponding  to  the  social  classification 
established  for  the  interned  women. 

The  rooms  and  corridors  are  paved  throughout 
with  marble,  but  the  general  distribution  of  mats 
and  even  beautiful  carpets  gives  an  impression  of 
comfort.  The  large  dimensions  of  the  chambers,  as 
compared  with  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  occu- 
pants, give  plenty  of  room  for  exercise  and  work. 
Corridors  and  vestibules  connect  the  different 
buildings.  They  are  lighted  with  paraffin  lamps. 

An  extensive  garden  is  always  at  the  prisoners’ 
disposal. 

Bedding. — The  japanned  iron  bedsteads  are 
furnished  with  spring  and  stuffed  mattresses, 
sheets,  blankets,  and  pillows.  In  their  arrange- 
ment one  notices  the  influence  of  personal  taste. 
Embroidered  coverlets,  hangings  and  upholstery 
give  to  some  of  the  apartments  an  aspect  of  com- 
fort and  even  of  elegance.  The  military  adminis- 
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tration  supplies  all  the  furniture  and  the  regula- 
tion bedding,  to  which  the  inmates  may  add  what 
they  like  at  their  own  expense. 

Dress. — The  English  authorities  supply  women 
and  children  with  all  their  linen  and  other  clothing. 

Food. — Provisioning  is  a private  enterprise, 
carried  out  under  a contract.  The  food  is  the  same 
for  all  classes,  and  is  unlimited  in  quantity.  The 
women  are  given  as  much  as  they  desire  of  each 
dish.  No  complaint  was  made  concerning  the 
food,  which  is  wholesome  and  palatable.  We 
visited  the  kitchen  and  sampled  the  day’s  menu. 
Milk  in  large  quantities  is  provided  for  the  chil- 
dren. The  meals  are  served  in  three  well- 
appointed  dining-rooms. 

The  hours  for  meals  are  : 

Breakfast,  from  7.30  to  8.30. 

Lunch,  from  12.30  to  1.30. 

Supper,  from  5.30  to  6.30. 

Hygiene. — Water  is  supplied  from  the  town 
mains.  Lavatories  are  installed  in  the  corridors 
near  the  dormitories.  The  inmates  may  have  hot 
and  cold  baths  every  day.  As  to  laundry  work, 
those  of  the  first  class  can  have  it  done  by  their 
own  servants  or  pay  the  third-class  women  to  do  it. 

The  W.C.’s  consist  of  movable  tubs  on  the 
Turkish  system,  each  containing  a solution  of 
cresol.  They  are  emptied  daily  by  contract  into 
the  citadel  cesspool,  which  communicates  with  the 
main  sewer  of  Cairo. 

Medical  Care  and  Illnesses.— The,  Head  Physi- 
cian, Captain  Scrimgeour,  comes  to  the  camp 
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every  day ; a Greek  doctor  also  visits  it  four  times 
a week  at  9 o’clock  in  the  morning.  These  two 
doctors  both  speak  Turkish  and  Arabic  fluently. 
Three  trained  nurses  and  an  English  midwife  take 
charge  of  the  infirmary.  As  Moslems  usually  have 
very  good  teeth,  the  services  of  a dentist  are  not 
often  needed. 

'Hie  infirmary  is  very  commodious.  It  consists 
of  a consulting-room,  with  a couch  for  examina- 
tions; a surgery,  and  a sick  ward. 

In  the  infirmary  register  the  name,  the  disease, 
the  treatment  and  the  course  of  the  illness  are  all 
duly  noted. 

When  the  internment  camp  was  opened  a 
hundred  prisoners  applied  for  treatment  daily ; 
many  had  suffered  great  privations  previous  to 
their  capture.  At  the  present  time  only  5 or  10 
patients  take  advantage  of  the  doctor’s  visit ; and 
these  are  mild  eases,  chiefly  bronchitis,  constipa- 
tion, diarrhoea,  and  eye  affections  among  women 
and  children,  and  some  eases  of  heart  affections  and 
chronic  bronchitis  among  the  old  people. 

There  is  neither  malaria,  dysentery  nor  typhus 
in  the  camp,  and  no  epidemic  malady.  An  early 
case  of  tuberculosis,  without  Koch’s  bacillus  in  the 
sputa,  was  cured. 

On  the  day  . of  our  visit  to  the  infirmary  we 
found  5 patients  in  bed  or  crouched  in  the  oriental 
manner  upon  their  bedsteads ; 1 suffering  from 
senile  paralysis,  2 from  bronchitis,  1 from  inflam- 
mation of  the  ears,  and  1 from  general  debility. 

Maternity . — Confinements  not  being  un- 
common, it  was  necessary  to  establish  a maternity 
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ward.  There  were  5 births  during  the  last  three 
months  of  1915.  Two  more  occurred  upon  the  day 
we  inspected  the  camp,  mothers  and  infants  doing 
well. 

Deaths. — Up  to  that  time  there  had  only  been 
one  death  at  the  Citadel  Camp,  that  of  a baby  pre- 
maturely born,  which  died  from  debility  at  the  age 
of  18  days. 

Education. — A school  has  been  started  in  the 
camp,  and  all  boys  as  well  as  girls  up  to  12  years 
old  are  obliged  to  attend  it.  A mistress  teaches 
them  Turkish  and  Arabic,  and  also  gives  them  half 
an  hour’s  instruction  in  English  daily. 

Religious  Services. — The  imaum  came  once  to 
hold  a Mahometan  service,  but  the  interned  women 
expressed  no  desire  that  he  should  repeat  his  visit. 
However,  an  old  woman,  chosen  from  among  them, 
reads  the  Koran  aloud  upon  feast  days. 

Intellectual  Diversions. — The  women  seem  to 
have  no  needs  or  desires  on  this  score.  They  pass 
their  days  in  talking  and  smoking. 

The  camp  has  been  presented  with  a gramo- 
phone. 

Work. — This  is  absolutely  voluntary.  The 
head  nurse  has  organised  a little  dressmaking  class, 
the  wife  of  a former  president,  Sir  B.  McMahon, 
having  given  her  £10  with  which  to  buy  the  neces- 
sary materials.  The  results  will  be  divided  equally 
among  those  who  did  the  >vork,  but  as  most  of  the 
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women  have  plenty  of  money  they  are  not  energetic 
over  it. 

Money. — Many  of  those  interned  had  money 
on  them,  sometimes  a large  amount,  when  cap- 
tured ; the  whole  of  which  has  been  left  in  their 
hands.  They  often  send  money  through  the  agency 
of  British  officers  to  their  husbands  who  are 
prisoners  in  Maadi  Camp,  or  at  Sidi  Bishr,  near 
Alexandria.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  receive 
allowances  from  their  husbands.  Some  money 
orders  have  also  come  through  the  International 
Red  Cross  Committee. 

Correspondence. — Each  person  interned  has  the 
chance  of  writing  once  a week ; those  who  do  not 
know  how  to  write  get  help  from  their  companions. 
An  interpreter  is  attached  to  the  camp.  Many 
letters  arrive  through  the  medium  of  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  Committee,  but  the  exchange 
of  correspondence  is  not  generally  very  active. 

Wishes  of  the  Interned. — Some  of  the  women 
express  a wish  to  see  their  husbands  more  often, 
at  least  once  a month ; others  wish  to  see  their 
sons  or  brothers  who  are  prisoners  at  Maadi  or  at 
Sidi  Bishr.  This  being  a legitimate  and  compre- 
hensible desire,  the  English  Government  has  several 
times  already  allowed  the  husbands  to  come  from 
these  camps  (4  hours  distant  by  train)  to  spend 
three  or  four  days  with  their  wives  in  the  Citadel. 
A part  of  the  building  containing  12  rooms  has 
been  reserved  for  these  visits.  But  it  would  clearly 
be  impossible  to  permit  these  indulgences  often, 
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as  they  entail  considerable  expense,  and  require 
much  organisation  and  surveillance. 

Repatriation. — Some  of  the  women  beg  to  be 
sent  back  to  Turkey,  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  already  offered  to  do.  Many,  on  the 
other  hand,  prefer  to  remain  in  Cairo.  The 
American  charge  d’affaires  in  Egypt,  M.  Knaben- 
sehuh,  is  considering  this  question.  He  has  visited 
the  camp  several  times,  and  has  transmitted 
different  propositions  of  the  English  Government 
to  the  Sublime  Porte.  The  first  offer  was  to  re- 
patriate the  interned  women  and  children  by  means 
of  an  American  vessel,  which  would  land  them  at 
the  port  of  Mersina  in  Asia  Minor.  The  second 
was  to  take  them  back  to  Turkey  in  an  English 
hospital  ship,  which  should  at  the  same  time  carry 
medical  supplies,  food  and  clothing  to  the  English 
prisoners  in  Asia  Minor,  and  bring  away  about 
2.5  English  ladies  who  had  been  made  prisoners  in 
Mesopotamia.  Finally,  the  English  Government 
offered  to  repatriate  the  Turkish  women  without 
any  reciprocity  conditions.  Unhappily,  up  to  now 
all  these  proposals  have  borne  no  fruit.  'The 
English  Government  sincerely  desires  to  be  freed 
from  the  maintenance  and  surveillance  of  these 
people,  whom  it  took  under  its  care  merely  for 
reasons  of  humanity. 

Special  Inquiry  at  the  Citadel  Camp. — During 
our  visit  to  the  Maadi  Camp,  Dr.  Suleiman  Bey, 
head  physician  at  Taif,  a town  of  the  Iledjaz,  told 
us  that  he  had  personally  nothing  to  complain  of 
in  the  camp  treatment,  but  that  his  wife  and  chil- 


dren,  interned  in  the  Cairo  Citadel,  were  suffering 
greatty  from  the  conditions  there.  What  he 
especially  criticised  was  the  diet  and  the  medical 
attendance.  These  complaints,  made  in  much 
detail,  seemed  to  us  to  deserve  a specific  inquiry, 
and  we  went  again  to  the  Citadel  next  day.  We 
closely  cross-questioned  Mine.  S.  and  another  of 
the  ladies.  Her  replies,  collected  and  confronted 
with  the  official  data,  our  personal  observations, 
and  the  testimony  of  the  other  interned,  absolutely 
convinced  us  that  Dr.  Suleiman’s  accusations  had 
no  real  foundation.  Mme.  S.  assured  us  that  meat 
was  only  provided  three  times  weekly.  We  have 
proof  that  meat  is  served  six  times  each  week,  a 
quarter  of  an  English  pound  being  supplied  to  each 
person.  After  telling  us  that  the  cheese  and  olives 
were  of  the  worst  quality,  she  finished  by  owning 
that  she  only  found  the  cheese  too  salt  and  the 
olives  monotonous.  Mme.  S.,  who  purchased 
coffee,  biscuits,  fruit  and  bonbons  at  the  canteen, 
would  not  touch  ordinary  bread  because  it  was  not 
good  enough  for  her.  This  bread,  which  is  pro- 
vided by  the  best  bakery  in  Cairo,  is  served  fresh 
twice  a day  to  whoever  desires  it.  Mme.  S.  has 
enough  money  to  buy  any  food  that  she  wishes, 
either  from  the  canteen  or  by  ordering  it  in  from 
the  town.  Her  companions,  less  rich  and  less 
dainty,  find  the  food  provided  by  the  camp  kitchen 
both  excellent  and  abundant. 

As  Dr.  Suleiman  Bey  complained  that  his  two 
sick  children,  interned  at  the  Citadel  with  their 
mother,  received  no  medical  care,  they  were  ex- 
amined by  Dr.  Blanchod.  The  one  suffered  on 
its  arrival  in  camp  from  ophthalmia,  now  com- 
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pletcly  cured,  no  trace  of  photophobia  remains, 
no  redness  nor  oedema ; the  other  had  its  sub- 
maxillary glands  enlarged ; these  glands  are  now 
reduced  and  nothing  to  worry  about. 

These  two  children  have  received  constant  care 
from  (Dr.)  Captain  Scrimgeour,  their  names  are 
repeatedly  entered  in  the  infirmary  register,  and 
their  mother  herself  expressed  gratitude  for  the  care 
which  had  been  lavished  upon  them. 

Dr.  Suleiman  Bey’s  complaints  upon  this  point 
therefore  proved  equally  inexact. 


6.  The  Ras-el-Tin  Camp. 

(Visited  January  5,  1917.) 

This  camp  of  interned  civilians  is  situated  on  a 
rising  ground  beside  the  sea,  5 kilometres  (3  miles) 
from  Alexandria. 

The  camp  contains  45  Ottoman  civilians  of 
military  age,  and  24  others  ; the  latter  are  all  elderly 
men,  or  have  been  exempted  from  military  service 
owing  to  illness.  There  is  one  priest  (imaum).  We 
also  found  400  Austro-Germans  interned  at  Ras- 
el-Tin  ; many  of  them  had  been  in  Egypt  when  war 
was  declared  and  could  not  get  home. 

Though  our  mission  was  to  visit  the  Turkish 
prisoners,  we  made  a point  of  concerning  ourselves 
equally  with  the  Austrians  and  Germans,  and  of 
entering  into  conversation  with  them. 

Several  Ottoman  prisoners  in  the  camp  were 
making  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  when  they  were 
captured  by  the  Sherif’s  troops  and  passed  over 
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to  the  English  authorities,  who  interned  them. 
The  camp  at  Kas-el-Tin  was  to  be  evacuated  in  a 
few  days’  time,  and  all  the  occupants  were  to  be 
transferred  to  Sidi  Bishr  Camp,  now  prepared  to 
accommodate  5,000  men.  In  this  camp  there  will 
be  a special  section  for  civilians. 

The  commandant  of  Ras-el-Tin  is  Major  F.  G. 
Owens,  who  takes  the  greatest  interest  in  his 
prisoners.  Every  day  he  personally  receives  anyone 
who  has  a wish  or  a complaint  to  bring  forward. 

The  camp  was  visited  in  1916  by  the  American 
Consul  from  Alexandria,  and  also  by  the  American 
charge  d’affaires  from  Athens. 

Accommodation. — The  civilians  interned  in  the 
camp  of  Itas-el-Tin  are  placed  in  tents.  These 
circular  tents,  set  up  either  on  the  sand  or  on  a 
cement  base,  each  contain  three  men.  Those  of 
the  Ottoman  prisoners  form  one  sectional  group 
of  24  tents.  In  the  centre  of  each  tent  is  a wire- 
work  cupboard  to  contain  personal  belongings.  The 
space  inside  the  tent  is  ample  for  the  three  beds. 
Some  prisoners  are  provided  with  matting  and  small 
rugs. 

In  the  stone  buildings  surrounding  the  court  a 
certain  number  of  rooms  are  reserved  which  open 
upon  a veranda.  Each  contains  three  beds.  These 
comfortably  fitted-up  chambers  are  assigned  to 
elderly  prisoners  or  to  those  in  weak  health.  The 
rest  of  the  camp  buildings  are  occupied  by  the 
administrative  quarters,  the  kitchens,  refectories, 
canteens,  etc.  The  English  guard  is  lodged  under 
canvas  in  a special  section.  The  camp  is  lighted  by 
electricity. 
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Bedding. — The  bedsteads  are  iron,  provided 
with  a wire-spring  mattress,  a squab  of  vegetable 
fibre  and  a sufficient  number  of  blankets.  All  the 
bedding  is  kept  scrupulously  clean. 

Food. — The  commissariat  is  supplied  by  a 
private  contractor.  A committee  presided  over  by 
the  camp  commandant,  and  composed  of  delegates 
from  among  the  prisoners,  arrange  the  menus  for 
each  week.  The  kitchen  is  very  clean,  and  the 
prisoners  do  not  provide  the  personnel. 

Here  is  the  menu  for  Friday,  January  5,  1917, 
tiie  day  of  our  visit  : 

Breakfast : Porridge  ; milk  ; chocolate  ; butter  ; 
bread. 

Lunch  : Haricot  soup ; ragout  of  beef  and 
potatoes. 

Dinner  : Rice  soup  ; hashed  meat  (moussaka), 
with  vegetables  ; eggs  ; tea. 

The  prisoners’  menu  is  extended  on  Thursdays 
and  Sundays  by  an  extra  dish  and  cake  of  some 
sort.  We  examined  the  day’s  provision  in  the 
kitchen,  and  found  it  wholesome  and  appetising. 
When  pork  is  included  in  the  menu,  which  happens 
rarely,  this  item  is  replaced,  in  the  ease  of  the 
Turkish  prisoners,  by  a dish  of  eggs  and  vege- 
tables. 

A second  kitchen  staff,  installed  in  a separate 
room,  prepares  a special  menu  which  the  prisoners 
can  have  by  paying  for  it.  The  commandant  him- 
self authorised  the  reservation  of  this  kitchen 
to  provide  for  such  prisoners  as  possess  ample 
means. 


Here  is  the  extra  menu  for  January  5, 
1917  : 

Lunch:  Italian  dumplings;  roast  veal;  salad 
and  gherkins. 

Dinner  : Soup  “ parmentier  ” ; fish  croquettes  ; 
braised  beef  with  cabbage. 

Hie  meals  are  served  at  : 

Breakfast,  half-past  seven. 

Lunch,  one  o’clock. 

Dinner,  half-past  five. 

Three  canteens  furnish  all  kinds  of  commodities 
to  the  prisoners — ham,  sausages,  preserves,  cakes, 
chocolate,  fruits,  wine,  beer,  etc.  The  prices  are 
exactly  the  same  as  in  the  English  army  canteens. 
A shop,  run  by  a Bulgarian  merchant,  is  permitted 
for  the  sale  of  tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes.  Be- 
sides this  there  is  a Viennese  who  makes  cigarettes 
in  the  camp  itself.  On  Christmas  Day  the  com- 
mandant made  a generous  distribution  of  cigarettes 
to  all  the  interned  men  at  his  own  expense.  They 
can  also  obtain  at  the  bar  tea,  coffee  and  other 
drinks.  In  point  of  fact,  we  made  sure  that  the 
camp  administration  has  organised  the  commis- 
sariat in  a manner  that  meets  all  needs. 

Clothing. — The  men  arrived  in  camp  in  their 
own  clothes.  When  these  began  to  wear  out  the 
administration  furnished  a new  outfit,  which  con- 
sists of  two  flannel  shirts,  two  knitted  pairs  of 
drawers,  a vest  and  trousers  of  blue  cloth,  an  over- 
coat, a police  hat  or  a fez  for  the  Turks,  socks 
and  slippers.  Hie  Mahometans  receive  Turkish 
slippers.  All  prisoners  have  a red  scarf  and  two 
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handkerchiefs.  A well-found  shop  sells  under- 
clothing at  moderate  prices,  and  articles  of  outfit, 
scent,  post-cards  and  watches. 

Hygiene. — Drinking  water,  abundant  and 
wholesome,  is  brought  from  the  mains  of  the  town 
of  Alexandria.  Besides  the  toilet  lavatories,  there 
are  4 bathrooms  supplied  with  hot  water  and  cold 
douches  always  available.  The  prisoners  go  in 
parties  to  bathe  in  the  sea  near  the  camp,  under 
guard  of  British  soldiers. 

The  prisoners  do  their  own  washing,  numerous 
wash-houses  being  provided  for  the  purpose. 

The  latrines  are  partly  on  the  English  and  partly 
on  the  Turkish  system,  1 to  every  10  men,  cleanly 
kept.  They  are  disinfected  daily.  The  floor  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  chambers  are  treated  with 
cresol ; the  upper  part  is  whitewashed.  The  sewers 
discharge  into  the  sea.  The  sweepings  are  burnt 
in  a special  stove. 

Medical  Attention. — The  sanitary  condition  of 
the  camp  is  inspected  at  regular  intervals  by  the 
Colonel,  medical  director  of  Hospital  No.  21, 
Alexandria.  Captain  (Dr.)  Dunne  is  resident  in 
the  camp ; he  pays  a medical  visit  each  day  at 
9 o’clock.  Eight  to  ten  prisoners  out  of  the  total 
in  camp  may  present  themselves  for  treatment, 
among  them  1 or  2 Ottomans. 

An  interned  Turkish  civilian,  Abrahim  Assan, 
by  calling  an  employee  in  a Constantinople  factory, 
who  speaks  French  and  English  perfectly,  serves 
as  orderly-interpreter. 

An  English  Red  Cross  orderly  assists  the 
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doctor.  An  Austrian  dentist,  formerly  in  business 
at  Cairo,  gives  dental  attention  to  the  prisoners ; 
he  has  a complete  outfit  of  instruments. 

The  infirmary  is  well  housed  in  a stone  building. 
It  contains  a consulting-room,  supplied  with  a full- 
flushed  lavatory  basin  ; a sick  ward  with  G iron  beds, 
mattress  and  coverings  ad  libitum  ; an  isolation 
ward,  and  a dispensary. 

Only  slight  cases  are  treated  at  the  infirmary  ; 
serious  cases  are  removed  to  Hospital  No.  21  at 
Alexandria,  situated  within  10  minutes  of  the 
camp,  a large  modern  hospital  overlooking  the  sea. 

On  the  day  of  our  inspection  there  were  in  the 
infirmary  1 prisoner  ill  with  bronchitis ; at  the  hos- 
pital 1 tuberculous  case  and  1 with  a wounded  elbow. 

The  sanitary  state  of  the  camp  has  always  been 
excellent.  Apart  from  two  relapse  cases  of 
dysentery  in  1916,  there  has  been  neither  trachoma, 
typhoid,  typhus,  malaria,  nor  any  other  infectious 
disease.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
interned  civilians  were  not  in  bad  health  before 
their  captivity,  as  was  the  case  with  soldiers  who 
had  sojourned  in  the  desert,  whom  we  saw  in  the 
other  Egyptian  camps. 

There  had  been  no  deaths  in  the  camp  or  at  the 
hospital  in  Alexandria.  The  orderly,  Abrahim 
Hassan,  told  us  of  his  own  accord  that  the  sick 
receive  the  most  assiduous  attention,  and  have 
nothing  but  praise  for  the  resident  physician. 

Religion  and  Amusements. — The  prisoners 
offer  their  prayers  daily.  A mosque  will  be  built 
for  them  in  the  new  camp  at  Sidi  Bishr. 

Catholics  are  looked  after  by  several  Austrian 
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priests,  who  used  to  manage  Catholic  schools  in 
Upper  Egypt. 

For  the  Germans  and  Austrians  there  is  a good 
circulating  library,  containing  English,  French 
and  German  books. 

I he  prisoners  have  formed  an  orchestra,  and 
organised  theatrical  performances,  for  which  they 
have  painted  pretty  scenery. 

There  is  a cinematograph  performance  every 
evening.  There  are  a piano  and  harmonium.  A 
photographer,  who  had  an  establishment  in  Cairo 
before  the  war,  practises  his  art  in  the  camp. 

Discipline. — I he  very  occasional  cases  of  in- 
fraction  of  rules  which  entail  one  or  more  days’ 
detention  in  the  police  cells,  have  a special  diet 
prescribed  for  them.  The  military  authorities 
find  the  general  conduct  of  the  civilians  quite 
satisfactory. 

Exercise  and  Sports. — The  prisoners  have  at 
their  own  disposal  that  part  of  the  grounds  lying 
between  the  tents  and  the  barracks,  a broad  space 
where  they  can  amuse  themselves  all  day  long  with 
football  and  other  games. 

They  have  also  a tennis-court,  of  which  the 
Austro-Germans  make  more  use  than  the 
Orientals;  a committee  of  the  prisoners  arrange 
the  hours  for  each  set  of  players.  Skittles  are 
very  popular.  Fencing  is  eagerly  learned;  the 
English  officer  who  teaches  it  being  delighted  with 
his  pupils  progress.  Lessons  in  gymnastics,  like 
those  in  other  sports,  are  optional. 

Periodically  a gymkhana  is  got,  up,  with  donkey 
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races,  gymnastic  competitions,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  prizes. 

Work. — No'  work  is  demanded  from  the 
prisoners. 

Correspondence,  Money  Orders  and  Parcels.  - 
Very  few  money  orders  are  received.  1 he  in- 
terned Turks  are  chiefly  illiterate ; those  whose 
wives  are  interned  at  Cairo,  and  who  are  allowed  to 
occasionally  visit  them,  seldom  write,  as  they  know 
them  to  be  well  treated.  Parcels  are  seldom  sent 
to  the  camp,  and  hitherto  no  philanthropic  society 
has  busied  itself  over  the  necessitous. 

Prisoners'  Aid. — The  only  plea  which  has  been 
addressed  to  us  by  means  of  the  Ottoman  inter- 
preter, who  speaks  French  and  English  extremely 
well,  comes  from  a certain  number  of  destitute 
prisoners.  They  wish  to  have,  in  addition  to  the 
complete  outfit  with  woollen  overcoat  supplied  by 
the  English  Government,  a change  of  warm  gar- 
ments, which  they  have  not  the  means  to  buy. 
Many  find  it  difficult  to  wear  the  kind  of  foot- 
gear in  ordinary  use — the  heelless  leather  Turkish 
slippers — and  wish  for  laced  shoes  such  as  they 
wear  at  home.  We  asked  the  interpreter  to  make 
out  a list  of  names  of  the  needy  ; and  after  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  commandant  of  the  camps  for 
verification,  we  decided  to  send  him  from  the 
Ottoman  Red  Cross  Fund  the  sum  of  2,000 
francs,  to  provide  these  prisoners  with  the  extra 
garments  which  they  require,  and  with  shoes  and 
tobacco. 
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7.  Sidi  Bishr  Camp. 

( Visited  on  January  6,  1917.) 

The  camp  of  Sidi  Bishr  is  situated  15  kilo- 
metres (9  X miles)  to  the  north-east  of  Alexandria 
in  a healthy  spot  on  the  sea  shore,  where  the  sand 
dunes  form  little  hillocks  intersected  by  miniature 
valleys.  Palms  are  scattered  over  it,  and  it  lies 
open  to  the  fresh  breezes.  The  view  from  the 
highest  points  of  the  camp  is  very  extensive.  A 
recently  constructed  road  for  vehicular  traffic  leads 
into  the  camp,  all  the  appointments  of  which  give 
the  impression  that  everything  has  been  done  to 
make  the  prisoners  as  comfortable  as  possible.  A 
kitchen  garden  has  just  been  laid  out  in  a sheltered 
place,  and  a flat  piece  of  ground  surrounded  by 
palm  trees  prepared  for  games,  tennis,  foot- 
ball, etc. 

Strength. — The  camp  at  Sidi  Bishr  contains 
480  officers,  60  of  whom  have  been  here  since 
February,  1915;  410  orderlies  captured  with  their 
officers,  on  whom  they  attend,  each  officer  having 
1 orderly ; 10  imaums  (priests) ; 20  civilians,  who 
were  captured  by  the  Sherif  of  i>lecca  and  at  once 
handed  over  to  the  English. 

The  commandant  of  the  camp  is  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Coates. 

The  American  charge  d’affaires  in  Egypt  has 
twice  visited  the  camp. 

Accommodation. — The  equipment  of  the  camp 
at  Sidi  Bishr  not  having  been  entirely  completed 
before  our  visit  we  found  some  of  the  buildings 
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still  in  course  of  erection.  But  the  officers' 
quarters  were  ready,  and  lacked  nothing  except 
some  furniture,  which  was  daily  expected.  The 
barracks,  25  metres  (81  feet)  long  and  8 metres 
(26  feet)  wide,  consisted  of  a solid  wooden  frame- 
work, with  partitions  either  of  timber  or  cement, 
constructed  in  the  camp  by  native  workmen.  A 
corridor  about  1 metre  75  (6  feet)  wide  runs 
all  along  the  front  of  the  building,  and  gives 
access  to  the  chambers.  These  measure  about 

3 metres  50  (14  feet)  by  4 metres  (17  feet),  and 

4 metres  (17  feet)  from  the  wooden  door  to  the 
ceiling.  All  the  interior  walls  are  lime-washed. 
Each  room  has  two  windows,  glazed  and  also 
covered  with  wire  gauze  to  exclude  insects,  and  a 
latched  door.  Chimneys  rise  above  the  roof, 
which  is  of  timber  covered  with  tarred  felt. 

According  to  regulation,  the  number  of  occu- 
pants of  each  chamber  depends  upon  their  grade. 
Officers  up  to  the  rank  of  captain  are  quartered 
four  in  each  dormitory ; captains  three,  and 
colonels  two.  (Some  superior  officers  have  each  a 
separate  chamber.)  The  orderlies  are  housed  else- 
where. All  the  buildings  are  lighted  by  electricity, 
generated  by  a local  plant. 

Bedding. — The  iron  beds  have  wire  springs, 
mattresses  stuffed  with  vegetable  fibre,  pillows, 
and  sufficiency  of  blankets,  to  which  many  officers 
like  to  add  curtains  and  coverlets.  The  rest  of 
the  furniture  is  adequate,  and  easy-chairs  are 
general. 

Food. — The  officers’  mess  is  run  by  a con- 
tractor. One  of  the  officers,  appointed  by  his 
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comrades,  is  entrusted  with  arranging  the  menus 
and  seeing  them  properly  carried  out.  No  limit 
is  fixed  to  the  choice  and  quantity  of  food.  The 
cost  must  not  exceed  10  piastres  (about  2s.)  daily, 
including  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  preserves,  etc.  The 
officers  can  get  any  extras  which  they  desire  either 
from  the  canteen  or  from  the  town,  except 
alcoholic  drinks,  which  are  forbidden.  The  meat 
is  previously  inspected  by  the  veterinary  of  the 
sanitary  department.  The  bread  is  particularly 
good.  Officers  are  given  European  bread, 
orderlies  native  bread.  We  tasted  the  day’s  menu 
ourselves.  No  complaints  with  regard  to  food 
reached  us.  The  Turkish  officers  take  their  meals 
in  two  dining-rooms,  each  of  which  seats  150. 
The  tables  are  covered  with  cloths ; the  china  and 
plate  are  suitable. 

The  orderlies’  fare  is  wholesome  and  sufficient. 

Dress. — The  Turkish  officers  are  warmly  and 
suitably  clad.  They  can  procure  for  themselves 
all  kinds  of  toilet  articles  and  other  equipment. 
Most  of  them  wear  civilian  costume  with  a fez. 
An  Alexandria  tradesman  comes  to  the  camp  to 
take  their  orders. 

When  inspecting  the  orderlies  we  heard  some 
of  them  complain  of  a lack  of  linen,  especially  of 
drawers.  Surprised  by  this,  we  made  an  imme- 
diate inquiry,  which  produced  the  following 
results  : the  orderlies  all  received  their  regulation 
supply  of  linen,  and  signed  a receipt  in  the 
register.  A certain  number  of  them  subsequently 
sold  the  articles  to  their  officers ; these  are  the 
men  who  now  complain  of  a deficiency  of  linen. 


Hygiene. — Abundant  and  wholesome  drink- 
ing water  is  laid  on  from  the  town  system.  The 
toilet  supply  comes  to  cement  basins  provided 
with  many  taps.  The  water  from  the  lavatories 
and  kitchens  empties  itself  into  a lake  at  some 
distance  from  the  camp. 

In  the  morning  the  officers  use  the  baths  or 
douches  fitted  up  close  to  the  barracks,  and  separ- 
ated from  each  other  by  woven  grass  partitions. 

The  officers’  linen  is  washed  by  their  orderlies 
in  very  convenient  wash-houses  built  of  wood  and 
cement. 

There  are  44  Turkish  W.C.’s,  cemented,  at  a 
good  distance  from  the  quarters.  They  are 
arranged  over  cesspools  18  feet  deep,  disinfected 
every  day  with  whitewash  and  cresol,  and  are 
quite  odourless. 

Medical  Attention. — The  health  of  the  inmates 
of  Sidi  Bishr  Camp  is  looked  after  by  an  English 
doctor,  Captain  Gillespie,  assisted  by  an  Armenian 
doctor,  who  practised  at  Aleppo  in  Turkey 
before  the  war. 

These  two  doctors  speak  Arabic  and  Turkish. 

An  English  corporal  and  5 English  hospital 
orderlies  take  care  of  the  sick. 

Twenty-one  Egyptian  orderlies  do  the  sani- 
tary work  of  the  camp ; serious  cases  are  sent  to 
the  English  hospital  at  Alexandria.  A Turkish 
Surgeon-Major,  Dr.  Ibrahim,  interned  at  the 
camp,  is  present  at  operations  performed  upon 
his  Ottoman  comrades  in  the  hospital.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  as  entirely  satisfied  with  the  care 
bestowed  upon  them. 
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The  infirmary  contains  12  iron  bedsteads,  with 
wool  mattresses  and  blankets.  The  consulting 
room  is  well  fitted  up,  the  cupboards  abundantly 
supplied  with  drugs.  An  isolation  ward  accom- 
modates  infectious  cases  in  the  incubation  stage. 
Bathrooms  reserved  for  the  patients  adjoin  the 
infirmary,  and  there  is  a kitchen  service  for  pre- 
paring special  diet. 

Officers  troubled  by  their  teeth  are  taken  to 
a dentist  in  Alexandria. 

The  prisoners’  garments  and  bedding  are 
sterilised  in  a special  apparatus. 

All  new  arrivals  pass  14  days  in  quarantine, 
in  special  quarters  in  one  of  the  sections  of  the 
camp.  They  are  permitted  to  join  their  comrades 
only  when  it  is  certain  that  they  are  free  from 
any  contagious  malady.  At  present  36  officers 
and  34  orderlies  are  in  quarantine. 

Illnesses  and  Deaths. — All  officers  imprisoned 
at  Sidi  Bishr  having  been  vaccinated  against 
smallpox,  typhoid,  and  cholera,  there  are  no 
epidemics  in  the  camp.  Three  to  five  officers  come 
forward  each  morning  when  the  doctor  makes 
his  rounds.  There  are  perhaps  6 light  cases  of 
malaria  weekly,  3 to  5 cases  of  bacillic  dysentery 
every  month , treated  with  serum ; 1 case  of  more 
serious  dysentery  was  sent  away  to  the  English 
Hospital  in  Alexandria.  In  summer  there  are 
some  mild  eases  of  diarrhoea.  There  were  3 cases 
of  trachoma  among  the  officers’  orderlies.  Four 
tuberculous  patients,  coming  from  the  Hedjaz, 
were  conveyed  to  the  hospital  without  any  stay 
at  the  camp ; two  died  after  20  and  30  days  of 
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treatment  respectively.  In  the  infirmary  at  Sidi 
Bishr  are  now  : 

1 officer  with  a foot  wound,  1 suffering  from 
pharyngitis,  and  one  passing  y2  per  cent,  of 
albumen. 

Some  of  the  Turkish  officers  were  wounded 
in  the  war  : 

One  whose  thigh  was  amputated  is  provided 
with  a fine  artificial  substitute;  one  who  had  both 
bones  of  the  lower  arm  fractured,  and  was  operated 
upon  four  times,  is  now  well  on  the  way  to 
recovery. 

One  suffering  from  hemiplegia,  owing  to  a 
fractured  skull,  is  now  able  to  move  again  and  to 
walk  with  crutches.  Another  lame  officer  is 
affected  by  rupture  of  a main  nerve  in  the  leg. 

Salik  Sidki,  judge  of  Mecca,  entrusted  us  with 
a letter  of  thanks  to  the  English  authorities,  in 
recognition  of  the  care  which  he  received  at  the 
hospital  where  he  underwent  a severe  operation 
for  a chronic  affection  of  the  pylorus. 

Prisoners’  Wishes. — Some  officers  complained 
of  not  being  allowed  to  go  to  Alexandria  to  make 
their  purchases ; but  in  the  circumstances  such  a 
request  could  not  be  gratified.  On  the  other 
hand,  a certain  number  of  officers  have  obtained 
permission  to  go  to  Cairo  and  spend  a few  days 
with  their  wives  interned  in  the  Citadel ; it  is 
evident  that  this  favour  is  only  accorded  in  excep- 
tional cases  and  cannot  be  made  general.  To 
extend  it  equally  to  sons,  brothers  and  other  rela- 
tions, as  some  of  the  prisoners  desire,  is  clearly 
impossible. 
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The  officers  were  offered  two  hours’  walk  every 
morning  outside  the  camp,  in  parties  of  26,  under 
the  supervision  of  an  unarmed  soldier,  on  condition 
of  their  giving  their  parole  not  to  escape.  This 
they  refused,  declaring  that  a conditional  proposal 
was  no  privilege.  They  can,  however,  stroll  about 
freely  inside  the  limits  of  the  camp,  which  is  very 
extensive. 

We  received  several  complaints  concerning 
rain  having  recently  found  its  way  into  the 
barracks.  But  the  extreme  rarity  of  such  an 
occurrence  makes  it  of  no  importance. 

Pay. — Officers’  pay  is  fixed  by  the  War  Office. 
That  of  lieutenants  comes  to  5 francs  daily,  that 
of  captains  to  5 francs  75,  that  of  superior  officers 
is  proportionate  to  their  rank. 

The  orderlies,  being  privates,  are  not  paid. 
Some  of  them  receive  pay  from  their  officers, 
others  get  nothing.  Most  of  them  have  some 
money,  but  nevertheless  we  have  decided  to  remit 
£20  to  the  camp  commandant  for  the  poorest 
soldiers’  small  needs. 

Correspondence. — Prisoners  may  write  as  often 
as  they  like,  but  seldom  take  advantage  of  the 
privilege,  and  as  a rule  receive  few  letters,  which 
take  from  40  to  45  days  in  reaching  them.  Pew 
money  orders  come  to  the  camp. 

Religion  and  Amusements. — The  prisoners 
have  every  chance  of  worshipping  according  to  their 
own  creed.  The  imaums  can  use  a building 
arranged  as  a mosque  and  lighted  by  electricity. 
There  is  one  mosque  inside  the  camp  enclosure. 
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The  camp  contains  40  musical  instruments ; a 
piano  has  been  hired  for  the  officers. 

The  prisoners  play  football,  tennis,  cards  and 
chess.  Many  amuse  themselves  with  reading. 


8.  Bilbeis  Camp. 

(Visited  on  January  16,  1917.) 

Bilbeis  Camp  is  situated  65  kilometres  (40 K miles) 
to  the  north-east  of  Cairo,  on  the  confines  of  the 
cultivated  land  of  the  Delta.  Founded  in  the 
month  of  August,  1916,  it  now  contains  540 
prisoners  grouped  as  follows  : 

First  Division.  One  hundred  and  thirty-five 
Bedouins  from  the  East  and  the  Sinai  peninsula, 
and  civilians  coming  from  El  Arish ; 9 Arab 
soldiers  of  the  Ottoman  army ; 5 Turkish  soldiers 
from  Syria ; 30  Egyptians. 

Second  Division. — One  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  Senoussi  and  soldiers  from  Tripoli ; 185 

Bedouins  from  the  West,  and  civilian  prisoners  of 
divers  nationalities. 

Among  these  prisoners  are  included  several 
young  boys  who  have  relatives  among  the  interned. 
The  characteristic  of  this  camp  is  the  diversity  of 
nationalities  herein  represented.  Though  the 
number  of  Turks  is  restricted,  we  thought  it  wise 
to  visit  this  camp  in  order  to  assure  ourselves  that 
the  treatment  of  the  prisoners  is  the  same  as  in 
other  Egyptian  camps. 

The  camp  commandant  is  Colonel  Collins. 

The  camp  is  surrounded  by  a barbed  wire  fence. 
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The  prisoners  are  lodged  under  canvas,  8 men 
to  u tent.  At  the  present  time  two  great  barracks 
of  timber  framework  and  reeds  are  being  erected, 
each  large  enough  to  contain  250  men.  Their 
dimensions  ensure  perfect  ventilation.  The  sandy 
soil  shows  no  trace  of  damp.  Between  the  tents 
little  gardens  are  laid  out  wherein,  thanks  to  the 
abundant  water,  the  prisoners  can  grow  flowers  and 
vegetables. 

The  camp  is  lighted  by  paraffin  reflector  lamps. 

Bedding. — Mats  of  plaited  rush.  Two  blankets 
per  man. 

Exercise. — The  dimensions  of  the  camp  leave 
large  clear  spaces  where  the  prisoners  can  walk  at 
their  pleasure. 

Food. — Cooking  is  done  by  the  prisoners  them- 
selves, provisions  being  supplied  by  the  administra- 
tion. The  quantities  are  the  same  as  in  the  other 
camps.  The  menu  consists  of : meat,  bread, 
butter,  cheese,  lentils,  fresh  vegetables,  onions, 
rice,  etc.  The  prisoners  whom  we  interrogated, 
either  personally  or  through  the  medium  of  an 
interpreter,  declared  that  they  were  well  fed.  A 
little  canteen,  set  up  in  a tent  apart,  provides  them 
with  such  small  luxuries  as  tea,  sugar,  and  so  on, 
at  a moderate  price.  The  prisoners  get  tobacco 
regularly.  Each  man  has  a plate,  an  enamelled 
bowl,  and  a spoon. 

D ress. — The  prisoners  have  all  received  a com- 
plete outfit.  Their  clothing  was  clean  and  warm. 
The  mending  of  linen  and  outer  garments  is  done 
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by  tailor  prisoners,  working  in  a tent  provided 
for  the  purpose.  Their  headdress  is  the  fez  or  a 
red  cap. 

U ygiene. — Drinking  water  is  distributed 

everywhere  throughout  the  camp  by  means  of 
pipes  well  supplied  with  taps.  Water  for  washing 
purposes  is  abundantly  distributed  to  the  lava- 
tories, douches  and  bathing-places. 

The  prisoners  do  their  washing  in  well-fitted 
washhouses ; a movable  furnace  facilitates  the 
weekly  disinfection  of  all  the  prisoners’  effects. 

The  latrines,  on  the  Turkish  system,  consist 
of  movable  tubs,  emptied  each  day  by  means  of  a 
“shadouf,”  and  then  disinfected  with  cresol  and 
whitewash.  There  are  no  smells  in  the  camp. 

Medical  Attention. — Dr.  Ibrahim  Zabaji,  a 
Syrian  refugee  doctor,  undertakes  the  medical 
charge.  His  work  is  supervised  twice  a week  by 
Lieut. -Colonel  Garner  and  Captain  Scrimgeour. 

There  are  3 Turkish  orderlies  and  1 Coptic 
orderly. 

The  infirmary  is  clean  and  well  appointed.  It 
is  sub-divided  into  4 quarters  : the  consulting  room, 
dispensary,  sick  ward  and  isolation  ward. 

The  beds  are  iron  with  wire  springs,  the  mat- 
tresses stuffed  with  vegetable  fibre,  the  number  of 
blankets  not  limited. 

All  the  men  have  been  vaccinated  against 
smallpox  and  cholera.  We  learned  from  the  in- 
firmary registers  that  30 — 40  men  attend  daily  at 
8 o’clock,  the  doctor’s  visiting  hour. 

I he  advanced  age  of  many  of  the  prisoners,  who 
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are  suffering  from  chronic  affections,  accounts  for 
this  large  attendance. 

The  day  we  visited  the  infirmary  it  contained  8 
patients  : 3 cases  of  malaria,  3 eases  of  bronchial 
pneumonia,  and  2 cases  of  dysentery. 

As  soon  as  they  arrived  in  camp  25  men  were 
attacked  with  tertian  malaria;  15  are  cured,  10  are 
still  being  treated  with  quinine.  Of  7 attacked 
with  dysentery  5 are  now  cured. 

Ten  men  were  suffering  from  trachoma  and 
are  still  being  treated  with  protargol. 

There  has  been  no  typhoid  fever,  nor  typhus, 
nor  any  other  epidemic  in  the  camp. 

The  serious  cases  are  sent  to  the  Egyptian 
hospital  at  Zagazig,  where  they  are  looked  after 
by  native  doctors.  There  are  4 prisoners  now  in 
hospital  : 1 eye  case,  1 of  tuberculosis,  1 of 

bronchitis,  and  2 feverish  patients  under  observa- 
tion. 

Six  prisoners  have  died  in  the  hospital  since 
the  camp  was  established  here.  One  had  tumour 
on  the  brain,  2 chronic  enteritis,  1 tuberculosis, 
and  1 an  intestinal  obstruction.  The  dead  were 
buried  with  military  honours  and  according  to  the 
rites  of  their  religion. 

Work  . — With  the  exception  of  fatigue  duties, 
nothing  is  required  from  the  prisoners  besides  a 
little  light  work  in  the  gardens  near  the  camp. 
Some  of  them  make  small  articles  which  are  sold 
for  their  benefit. 

Correspondence. — The  number  of  illiterates 
being  very  high  (98  per  cent.),  letters  are  compara- 


tively  few.  The  prisoners  are  allowed  to  write 
three  times  a week,  and  a certain  number  of  them 
get  more  educated  comrades  to  write  for  them. 
Correspondence  is  practically  impossible  for  those 
who  belong  to  nomadic  tribes. 

Religion. — Except  one  Copt,  all  the  prisoners 
are  Mahometans.  There  are  many  imaums  among 
them.  Religious  exercises  are  practised  freely  and 
regularly. 

Discipline  and  Behaviour. — There  are  no 
complaints  as  to  discipline,  and  no  attempts  to 
escape  have  taken  place.  Despite  racial  diversities, 
few  quarrels  take  place  among  the  prisoners,  and 
the  authorities  seldom  need  to  interfere.  We 
spoke  to  an  old  and  infirm  sheik  who  is  treated  with 
particular  regard  and  has  a tent  to  himself ; he  told 
us  that  he  is  in  every  way  satisfied. 


CONCLUSIONS. 

The  Red  Cross  International  Committee,  at 
Geneva,  has  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  organ- 
ised visits  to  the  camps  of  prisoners  of  war  and 
of  civilian  prisoners  in  the  various  belligerent 
countries. 

The  members  of  the  mission  sent  to  Egypt, 
MM.  Dr.  F.  Blanchod,  E.  Schoch,  and  F.  Thor- 
meyer,  had  already  inspected  camps  in  Germany, 
France,  Morocco  and  Russia.  They  may  be 
allowed  to  compare  the  treatment  of  the  Egyptian 
prisoners  with  what  they  had  seen  elsewhere. 
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We  express  our  deep  gratitude  to  the  English 
authorities  for  all  the  facilities  which  they  gave  us 
for  the  accomplishment  of  our  mission. 

We  will  now  sum  up  the  whole  set  of  observa- 
tions made  by  us. 

We  visited  the  camps  of  Heliopolis,  Maadi,  the 
Citadel  of  Cairo,  Ras-el-Tin,  Sidi  Bishr,  and  the 
hospitals  of  Abbassiah  and  the  Egyptian  Red 
Cross. 

The  camps  are  situated  in  healthy  localities, 
and  their  dimensions  are  amply  sufficient  for  the 
population  that  they  hold.  The  accommodation 
seems  to  us  exactly  suited  to  the  conditions  of  the 
country  and  climate.  Whether  barracks  are 
specially  constructed  for  the  prisoners,  or  stone 
buildings  are  adapted  to  their  use,  these  results  are 
obtained. 

Ventilation  is  sufficient  everywhere.  Measures 
of  protection  against  the  cold,  so  difficult  to  render 
effective  in  other  countries,  are  unimportant  here, 
owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  climate.  Both 
boarded  and  beaten  earth  floors  are  kept  perfectly 
clean. 

The  bedding  of  the  prisoners  of  war  (non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates)  is  composed  of 
plaited  rush  mats,  such  as  they  are  accustomed  to 
use  when  at  home.  These  mats  are  regularly 
cleansed,  and  replaced  as  they  wear  out.  The 
officers,  civilian  prisoners  and  sick  are  provided 
with  iron  spring  beds,  and  mattresses  generally 
stuffed  with  vegetable  fibre.  For  hospitals  and 
officers,  pillows  and  coverlets  are  also  supplied. 

The  blankets  assigned  to  each  prisoner  vary 
from  3 to  .5,  a number  which  we  have  never  seen 
equalled  in  other  places. 
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As  to  clothing,  the  military  authorities  furnish 
the  men  with  all  that  is  necessary : 2 pairs  of 
drawers,  2 flannel  shirts,  2 pairs  of  socks,  a woollen 
belt,  1 neckerchief,  1 pair  of  trousers,  a tunic  of 
blue  cloth  (or  beige)  and  a cloak.  All  these  gar- 
ments are  warm,  clean,  and  of  good  quality.  All 
the  Turks  wear  the  national  head-covering,  the  fez. 
Decorations  are  allowed  to  be  worn  unrestrictedly. 
Owing  to  the  date  of  our  visit  we  were  not  able  to 
inspect  the  summer  outfit,  but  the  prisoners  told 
us  that  in  the  hot  season  they  wore  blue  linen  suits. 

The  civilian  prisoners  whose  personal  belong- 
ings were  worn  out  received  a complete  equipment. 

The  interned  civilians  were  decently  and  suf- 
ficiently clothed. 

Officers  can  order  their  clothes  at  their  own 
expense  from  the  town  tailors. 

The  private  soldiers  all  wear  the  oriental 
slippers ; non-commissioned  officers  are  given  high- 
lows.  All  necessaries  for  repairs  are  provided  by 
the  camp  administration. 

Everywhere  we  found  the  prisoners  adequately 
and  suitably  dressed.  No  external  mark  shows 
their  position  as  prisoners  of  war,  except  a metal 
medallion  attached  to  the  tunic. 

We  can  assert  that  the  commissariat  of  the 
Egyptian  prisoners  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
The  fact  that  the  prisoners  prepare  their  own  food 
insures  them  a diet  suitable  to  their  tastes  and 
customs.  The  quantities  supplied  are  calculated 
upon  a very  liberal  scale.  The  quality,  whether  of 
bread,  meat  or  vegetables,  is  excellent  and  con- 
stant. 

The  officers’  mess  is  entrusted  to  private  con- 


tract.  They  arrange  their  own  menu.  The  daily 
board  is  very  moderate.  Well-stocked  canteens 
enable  them  to  obtain  additions  at  prices  fixed  by 
the  authorities. 

dlie  sick  in  hospital  have  a regimen  suited  to 
their  condition  prescribed  by  the  doctors.  The 
milk  provided  is  of  excellent  quality. 

The  health  department  is  remarkably  well 
organised  everywhere.  Drinking  water  and  water 
for  washing  purposes  are  equally  abundant.  There 
is  an  ad  libitum  supply  for  douches  and  baths  in 
every  camp.  The  arrangements  for  laundering 
linen  are  very  efficient. 

Each  camp  is  provided  with  a disinfecting 
furnace,  linen  and  upper  garments  being  sterilised 
once  weekly.  There  are  no  vermin  anywhere. 
Special  pains  arc  taken  over  the  cleansing  of 
prisoners  newly  arrived  from  the  front.  The  result 
of  these  measures  and  of  the  system  of  vaccination 
is  seen  in  the  entire  freedom  of  the  camps  from 
epidemics. 

Turkish  or  English  latrines  are  sufficient  in 
number,  odourless,  and  regularly  disinfected. 

In  every  camp  medical  attention  is  given  by  a 
staff  of  first-class  English  physicians,  assisted  by 
Armenian  or  Syrian  doctors ; hospital  orderlies 
keep  the  quarters  in  perfect  order.  The  infirmaries 
are  spacious,  well  lighted,  thoroughly  stocked  with 
drugs  and  with  surgical  apparatus  and  dressings. 

If  dentistry  be  needed,  which  is  rare  among 
Ottomans,  it  is  supplied  by  dentists  from  the  town 
or  resident  in  the  camps. 

Cases  of  mutilation  are  provided  with  artificial 
limbs. 


An  examination  of  the  medical  register  in  all 
the  camps  has  convinced  us  of  their  good  sani- 
tary condition.  The  small  number  of  sick,  and 
the  slight  character  of  the  ailments,  corroborate 
what  we  have  ourselves  observed  from  the  hygienic- 
point  of  view.  The  death-rate  is  very  low. 

Deceased  prisoners  are  interred  with  military 
honours  and  according  to  the  rites  of  their 
religion. 

The  space  enclosed  within  the  camps  permits 
the  prisoners  to  enjoy  walking  exercise  as  well 
as  outdoor  games. 

The  English  military  authorities  have  not  sanc- 
tioned compulsory  work  for  prisoners.  Except  for 
sanitary  fatigue  duties,  prisoners  have  the  whole 
disposal  of  their  own  time.  The  numerous  com- 
plaints provoked  in  other  countries  by  forced 
labour  are  entirely  absent  among  the  Ottoman 
prisoners  in  Egypt. 

Imaums  take  religious  charge,  and  the 
prisoners  have  full  liberty  to  carry  out  their  daily 
worship . 

Correspondence  is  less  active  than  elsewhere 
owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  illiterate 
prisoners.  Letters  are  long  on  the  road  because 
of  the  great  distances  traversed.  The  censorship 
is  carried  out  in  a liberal  spirit  and  gives  rise  to 
no  complaints.  Money  orders  sent  from  1 urkev 
are  paid  in  full ; but  their  number,  as  well  as 
that  of  parcels,  is  restricted. 

Assaults  and  corporal  punishment  are  totally 
unknown  in  the  camps.  The  only  disciplinary 
penalty,  very  seldom  applied,  consists  of  arrest 
for  a period  fixed  by  the  military  authorities.  We 
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were  happy  to  learn  that  the  discipline  ot‘  the 
Turkish  prisoners  is  excellent.  Their  own  com- 
missariat officers  exercise  a good  influence.  We 
were  ourselves  struck  by  the  correct  bearing  of 
the  men  and  their  good  humour.  They  fully 
appreciate  the  English  authorities’  kindness  to 
them. 

To  sum  up,  our  conviction,  based  upon  careful 
investigations,  is  that  the  inspectors,  commandants 
and  officers  of  the  camps  treat  the  prisoners  with 
humanity  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  soften  their 
lot. 

We  form  the  impression  that  the  English 
Government’s  proposals  concerning  repatriation 
of  the  interned  civilians  will  soon  bear  fruit ; and 
we  hope  that  this  measure  will  be  extended  to  all 
mutilated  prisoners  of  war. 


Cairo,  January,  1917. 

The  Delegates  of  the  Red  Cross 
International  Committee. 

Dr.  F.  Blanciiod. 
F.  Thohmeyer. 
Emmanuel  Schoch. 
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This  draft  of  a civil  service  law  was  prepared  to 
meet  a demand  in  the  work  of  the  National  Civil  Ser- 
vice Reform  League.  One  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  that  work  is  the  extension  of  the  merit 
system  in  state  and  municipal  and  county  government. 
From  all  parts  of  the  country  requests  are  received  at 
the  office  of  the  League  for  forms  of  civil  service  laws 
applicable  to  jurisdictions  of  varying  sizes.  In 
response  to  these  requests  the  League  has  furnished 
copies  of  the  laws  in  force  in  other  jurisdictions,  but 
these  are  in  many  instances  the  result  of  a building 
process  and  of  frequent  amendment,  while  in  other 
cases  they  are  distinctly  inadequate. 

The  Council  of  the  League  has  authorized  its  Sec- 
retary to  distribute  this  draft,  which  has  been  prepared 
with  the  co-operation  of  persons  familiar  with  the  his- 
torical and  technical  development  of  the  merit  system. 
The  draft  contains  a number  of  alternative  provisions 
which  may  be  accepted  subject  to  the  sentiments  and 
beliefs  of  a particular  community. 

The  League  reiterates  its  desire  to  co-operate  with 
any  official  or  citizen  organization  in  extending  the 
scope  of  the  merit  system. 

GEORGE  T.  KEYES,  Secretary, 
National  Civil  Service  Reform  League. 


Draft  of  a Civil  Service  Law 


[Applicable  with  minor  or  formal  modifications  or 
those  required  by  constitutional  provisions  to  any  state, 
and  embodying  the  essential  features  of  a practical  merit 
system  of  public  employment  prepared  and  approved  by 
a Committee  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform 
League.] 

An  Act  to  regulate  the  civil  service  of  the  state,  and  of 
each  of  the  civil  divisions,  counties,  municipalities,  school 
districts  and  other  subdivisions  of  the  state,  including  the 
executive,  legislative  and  judicial  branches.  Be  it  en- 
acted, etc., 

Section  1.  Definitions:  The  words  “Commission” 
and  “Commissioner,” as  used  in  this  Act,  shall  be  construed 
to  mean  in  respect  to  the  state  service,  and  in  respect  to 
examination  and  certification  of  eligibles  for  the  offices  of 
state,  county,  municipal,  school  district  or  other  civil 
division,  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission  or  Commis- 
sioner ; in  respect  to  each  of  the  several  county  services, 
the  County  Civil  Service  Commission  or  Commissioner, 
and  in  respect  to  each  of  the  several  municipalities,  the 
Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission  or  Commissioner  of 
such  municipality,  and  in  respect  to  any  other  subdivision 
of  the  state  the  Civil  Service  Commission  or  Commis- 
sioner thereof. 

Section  2.  Division  of  Service:  The  civil  service 

of  the  state  and  of  each  of  the  civil  divisions,  counties, 
municipalities,  school  districts,  and  other  subdivisions  of 
the  state  shall  be  divided  into  the  unclassified  and  the 
classified  service. 

Section  3.  Unclassified  Service  : The  unclassified 
service  shall  comprise: 

(a)  1Officers  elected  by  the  people; 

1 The  adoption  of  a short  ballot  law  in  conjunction  with  a civil 
service  law  will  greatly  promote  governmental  efficiency.  “Only 
those  officers  should  be  elected  who  have  to  do  with  policy  making 
and  who  are  important  enough  to  attract  and  to  deserve  public 
attention.” 
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(b)  fudges  and  receivers,1 2  special  masters  in  chan- 
cery, arbiters,  jurors  and  persons  appointed  by  a court  to 
make  or  conduct  any  special  inquiry  of  a judicial  and 
temporary  character  ;3 

(c)  3Officers  and  employes  of  a county,  municipal- 
ity, school  district  or  other  subdivisions  of  the  state, 
having  a service  in  all  departments  of  less  than  fifty  per- 
sons, and  an  average  monthly  payroll  of  less  than  five 
thousand  dollars ; 

( d ) Persons  employed  by  contract  to  perform  a spe- 
cial service  where  such  contract  is  certified  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  be  for  employment  which  cannot 
be  performed  by  persons  in  the  classified  service ; 

(e)  Persons  temporarily  appointed  or  designated  to 
make  or  conduct  a special  inquiry,  investigation  or  ex- 
amination, where  such  appointment  or  designation  is  cer- 
tified by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  be  for  employ- 
ment which  should  not  be  performed  by  persons  in  the 
classified  service ; and 

(f)  4One  Civil  Service  Commissioner  or  three  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  as  provided  in  sections  6 and  7 of 
this  act. 

Section  4.  Classified  Service:  The  classified  ser- 
vice shall  comprise  all  other  public  officers  and  employes, 
and  all  offices  and  places  of  employment  in  the  state 
service,  and  in  the  respective  services  of  the  several  civil 
divisions,  counties,  municipalities  and  other  subdivisions 
of  the  state,  which  shall  be  classified  and  graded  in  the 
manner  provided  for  in  this  Act  and  in  the  rules  made 
in  pursuance  hereunder,  and  appointments,  removals,  pro- 
motions, transfers,  lay-offs,  reinstatements,  suspensions, 


1 In  the  absence  of  a constitutional  restriction  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  judges  of  inferior  courts  should  not  be  included  in  the 
classified  service. 

"Wherever  the  school  system  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
school  board  separate  and  distinct  from  the  state  or  municipal 
government  with  a law  providing  an  efficient  merit  system  this 
section  may  be  amended. 

3 See  note  2 on  page  8. 

‘Will  be  omitted  if  the  other  alternative  of  Sections  6 and  7 
is  adopted. 
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leaves  of  absence  and  changes  in  grade,  compensation  or 
title  shall  be  made  and  permitted  only  as  prescribed  in 
this  Act  and  not  otherwise. 

Section  5.  Continuance  of  Present  Incumbents: 
Any  person  holding  an  office  or  place  in  the  classified 
service  as  herein  defined  at  the  time  this  Act  takes  effect 
shall  continue  to  hold  such  office  or  place  only  until  laid 
off  or  removed  for  inefficiency  by  the  appointing  officer  or 
until  removed  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.1 2  Such 
person  shall  not  be  entitled  to  reinstatement,  transfer  or 
promotion  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.-' 

Section  6.  Appointment  of  State  Commission: 
There  is  hereby  created  a State  Civil  Service  Commission 
consisting  of  one  person  appointed  by  the  Governor  to 


1 Where  an  existing  civil  service  act  is  to  be  superseded  by 
this  act,  the  following  provisions  should  be  inserted : 

Any  person  holding  an  office  or  place  in  the  classified  service 
and  graded  as  herein  defined  at  the  time  this  act  takes  effect  by 
virtue  of  a civil  service  act  repealed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  this 
act  and  who  was  appointed  after  test  and  certification  to  such 
office  or  place  and  has  served  continuously  therein  for  a period 
of  not  less  than  three  months  shall  become  a member  of  the 
classified  service  created  by  this  act  without  original  entrance  test. 

2 Persons  whose  merit  and  fitness  to  perform  the  duties  of 
any  position  in  a grade  to  which  they  may  be  certified  has  not 
been  tested  cannot  be  treated  or  regarded  as  being  as  well  quali- 
fied as  persons  whose  merit  and  fitness  have  been  so  tested.  They 
may,  at  best,  be  competent  in  the  positions  in  which  they  are 
actually  employed,  but  to  send  them  into  other  departments  to 
which  their  grade  of  service  may  extend  has  been  found  dis- 
astrous. No  merit  principle  demands  their  retention  in  the  ser- 
vice. Their  qualifications  are  not  definitely  known  and  the  fact 
that  they  obtained  their  appointments  largely  if  not  solely  for 
political  reasons  makes  them  a source  of  discord  when  sent  under 
the  guise  of  merit  employees  to  appointing  officers  who  may  have 
vacancies  to  fill.  This  act  leaves  such  persons  where  it  finds 
them.  It  reserves  only  the  right  to  remove  such  of  them  as  may 
be  demonstrated  to  be  inefficient  after  the  act  goes  into  effect. 
If  laid  off  by  the  officers  under  whom  they  serve  they  are  sep- 
arated from  the  service  and  cannot  claim  the  right  to  reinstate- 
ment. The  shock  to  the  service  which  wholesale  or  sudden 
change  in  the  character  of  their  tenure  might  occasion  is  avoided 
and  opportunity  to  take  the  tests  which  will  give  them  tenure 
during  efficiency  is  afforded.  In  such  tests  the  experience  which 
such  persons  should,  if  competent,  have  acquired  gives  them  an 
undoubted  advantage  over  other  applicants. 
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serve  until  removed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
Whenever  there  is  a vacancy  in  the  office  of  State  Civil 
Service  Commissioner  and  no  eligible  list  prepared  as 
provided  in  this  section  from  which  appointment  can  be 
made,  the  Governor  shall  forthwith  appoint  (a)  a person 
who  has  served  within  the  United  States  continuously  for 
two  or  more  years  as  a member,  secretary  or  chief  exam- 
iner of  a federal,  state,  county  or  municipal  civil  service 
commission ; (b)  a person  who  has  been  engaged  continu- 
ously within  the  United  States  for  two  or  more  years  in 
selecting  trained  employees  for  positions  involving  pro- 
fessional or  technical  skill ; and  (c)  a person  who  has 
served  for  two  or  more  years  as  a judge  of  a court  of 
record ; which  three  persons  shall  constitute  a board  of 
special  examiners  to  conduct  an  examination  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a list 
of  the  names,  in  the  order  of  their  relative  excellence,  of 
persons  eligible  to  appointment  to  the  office  of  State  Civil 
Service  Commissioner.1  The  members  of  said  board 
shall  serve  until  an  eligible  list  has  been  established  and 
appointment  made  therefrom.  Two  members  of  said 
board  shall  constitute  a quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business.  Said  board  shall,  within  thirty  days  after  its 
members  have  been  appointed,  proceed  to  advertise  and 
hold  an  examination  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The 
method  of  examination  and  the  manner  of  preparing  a 
resulting  eligible  list  and  certifying  to  the  Governor  there- 
from by  said  board  of  examiners  and  making  appoint- 
ments in  accordance  with  such  certification  by  the  Gov- 
ernor shall  be  the  same  as  prescribed  for  other  examina- 
tions, certifications  and  appointments  under  this  Act,  and 
the  said  board  shall  have  the  same  powers  and  obligations 
in  respect  thereto  as  those  vested  in  or  imposed  upon  the 
State  Civil  Service  Commission.  Whenever  a vacancy 
exists  in  the  office  of  State  Civil  Service  Commissioner, 
the  Governor  shall  forthwith  appoint  the  person  standing 
highest  upon  the  list  of  persons  eligible  for  appointment 
to  said  office. 


1 Three  provisions  are  proposed  to  govern  the  appointment  of 
the  civil  service  commission  in  the  state  service  and  in  cities  of 
over  250,000  inhabitants. 
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Section  6.  Appointment  of  State  Commission  : 
There  is  hereby  created  a state  civil  service  commission 
consisting  of  three  persons  appointed  by  the  Governor  to 
serve  one  for  two  years,  one  for  four  years  and  one  for 
six  years.  Each  alternate  year  thereafter  the  Governor 
shall  appoint  one  person  as  the  successor  of  the  member 
whose  term  shall  expire,  to  serve  for  six  years.  Any  va- 
cancy shall  be  tilled  by  the  Governor  for  the  unexpired 
term.-  The  Governor  may  remove  a member  of  the  state 
civil  service  commission  under  the  provisions  of  section 
12  of  this  act. 

Section  6.  Appointment  of  State  Commission: 
t here  is  hereby  created  a State  Civil  Service  Commission, 
consisting  of  three  persons,  one  of  whom  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  to  serve  during  the  term  of  office 
of  the  Governor  or  until  removed  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  The  other  two  members  of  the  State  Commis- 
sion shall  be  in  the  classified  service  and  shall  possess  the 
same  powers  and  authority  as  the  third  member.  Two 
members  of  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission  shall 
constitute  a quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
Whenever  there  is  a vacancy  in  the  office  of  State  Civil 
Service  Commissioner  in  the  classified  service  and  no 
eligible  list  prepared  as  provided  in  this  section,  from 
which  appointment  can  be  made,  the  Governor  shall  forth- 
with appoint  (a)  a person  who  has  served  within  the 
Cnited  States  continuously  for  two  or  more  years  as  a 
member,  secretary  or  chief  examiner  of  a federal,  state, 
county  or  municipal  civil  service  commission;  (b)  a per- 
son who  has  been  engaged  continuously  within  the  United 
States  for  two  or  more  years  in  selecting  trained  em- 
ployees for  positions  involving  professional  or  technical 
skill;  and  (c)  a person  who  has  served  for  two  or  more 
years  as  a judge  of  a court  of  record ; which  three  persons 
shall  constitute  a board  of  special  examiners  to  conduct  an 
examination  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  a list  of  the  names,  in  the  order  of  their 
relative  excellence,  of  persons  eligible  to  appointment  to 
the  office  of  State  Civil  Service  Commissioner  in  the 
classified  service.  The  members  of  said  board  shall  serve 
until  an  eligible  list  has  been  established  and  appointment 


made  therefrom.  Two  members  of  said  board  shall  con- 
stitute a quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Said 
board1  shall,  within  thirty  days  after  its  members  have 
been  appointed,  proceed  to  advertise  and  hold  an  exam- 
ination under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  method 
of  examination  and  the  manner  of  preparing  a resulting 
eligible  list  and  certifying  to  the  Governor  therefrom  by 
said  board  of  examiners,  and  making  appointments  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  certification  by  the  Governor  shall 
he  the  same  as  prescribed  for  other  examinations,  certifi- 
cations and  appointments  under  this  Act,  and  the  said 
board  shall  have  the  same  powers  and  obligations  in  re- 
spect thereto  as  those  vested  in  or  imposed  upon  the  State 
Civil  Service  Commission.  Whenever  a vacancy  exists 
in  the  office  of  State  Civil  Service  Commissioner  in  the 
classified  service,  the  Governor  shall  forthwith  appoint 
the  person  standing  highest  upon  the  list  of  persons  elig- 
ible for  appointment  to  said  office  until  all  such  vacancies 
are  filled. 

Section  7.  Appointment  op  Local  Commissions: 
In  each  of  the  counties,  municipalities,  school  districts 
and  other  subdivisions  of  the  state  there  is  hereby  created 
a Civil  Service  Commission  to  consist  of  one  person  ap- 
pointed by  the  chief  appointing  authority  of  such  county, 
municipality,  school  district  or  other  subdivision  of  the 
state,  to  serve  until  removed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  Whenever  a vacancy  exists  in  the  office  of  Civil 
Service  Commissioner  the  chief  appointing  authority  shall 
make  requisition  upon  the  State  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, and  the  said  Commission  shall  certify  to  such  author- 
ity the  name  and  address  of  the  person  standing  highest 
upon  the  list  of  persons  eligible  for  appointment  to  said 
office,  and  the  appointing  authority  shall  forthwith  ap- 
point the  person  so  certified  by  the  said  Commission 
therefor.2 


1 It  should  be  noted  that  this  board  does  its  work  under  the 
penal  provisions  of  sections  27  and  29  by  examination  prescribed 
in  its  general  features  in  section  23  (page  18),  and  that  papers 
are  open  to  public  inspection  (page  20).  These  provisions  should 
give  reasonable  assurance  of  honest  and  intelligent  examinations. 

' Attention  is  called  to  the  administration  of  the  merit  system 
in  New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts,  where  State  Commissions  have 


Section  7.  Appointment  of  Local  Commissions: 
in  each  of  the  municipalities  of  the  state  having  a popu- 
lation of  250,000  or  more  persons  as  shown  by  the  last 
census  taken  by  the  United  States,  there  is  hereby  created 
a Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission  to  consist  of  three 
persons,  one  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  chief  ap- 
pointing authority  of  such  municipality  to  serve  during 
the  term  of  office  of  the  appointing  authority  or  until  re- 
moved under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  1 he  other  two 
members  of  the  Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission  shall 
be  in  the  classified  service  and  shall  possess  the  same 
powers  and  authority  as  the  third  member.  Two  members 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  shall  constitute  a quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business.  Whenever  there  is  a 
vacancy' in  the  office  of  the  Municipal  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioner in  the  classified  service  the  chief  appointing 
authority  shall  make  requisition  upon  the  State  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  the  said  commission  shall  cer- 
tify to  such  authority  the  name  and  address  of  the  person 
standing  highest  upon  the  list  of  persons  eligible  for  ap- 
pointment to  said  office  and  the  appointing  authority  shall 
forthwith  appoint  the  person  so  certified  by  the  said  com- 
mission therefor. 

In  municipalities  having  a population  of  less  than 
250,000  persons,  as  shown  by  the  last  census,  and  in  all 
counties,  school  districts  and  other  subdivisions  of  the 


direct  control  of  the  services  of  counties  and  municipalities.  Such 
an  administration  of  the  law  has  brought  about  stability  and  uni- 
formity of  enforcement  in  these  states.  If  in  the  interest  of 
simplicity,  efficiency  and  economy  of  government,  some  such  con- 
solidation should  be  desirable,  the  provisions  relating  to  munic- 
ipal, county  and  school  district  commissions  should  be  eliminated. 
If  this  plan  is  adopted  subdivision  (c)  of  section  2 should  be 
eliminated.  The  committee  presents  as  a section  of  the  bill  a 
provision  for  a state  commission  with  local  commissions  under 
the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  state  board,  the  state  com- 
mission to  have  veto  power  over  all  changes  in  the  rules  of  the 
municipal  commission.  Opportunity  should  be  given  also  to 
municipalities  which  have  no  civil  service  law  to  exercise  the 
option  of  accepting  the  direct  control  of  the  state  commission. 
In  some  states  where  the  home  rule  sentiment  is  strong  the  civil 
service  is  recognized  as  a state  function  and  the  state  commission 
administers  the  merit  system  directly. 
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stale  there  is  hereby  created  a Civil  Service  Commission, 
to  consist  of  one  person  who  shall  be  in  the  classified 
service  and  who  shall  after  examination  and  certification 
as  above  provided  be  appointed  by  the  chief  appointing 
authority  of  such  municipality,  county,  school  district,  or 
other  subdivision,  to  serve  until  removed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

Section  8.  Acting  Commissioner  in  Certain 
Cases:  In  case  of  death,  resignation,  removal,  absence 

or  incapacity  of  a Civil  Service  Commissioner,  the  chief 
examiner  subordinate  to  such  Commissioner  shall  perform 
the  duties  of  such  Commissioner  until  such  absence  or  in- 
capacity shall  cease,  or  until  an  appointment  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  made.  Such  acting  Civil 
Service  Commissioner  shall  have  all  the  powers  of  a 
Civil  Service  Commissioner. 

Section  9.  Commissioners  to  Hold  No  Other  Of- 
fice:  No  Civil  Service  Commissioner  shall  hold  any 

other  lucrative  office  or  employment  under  the  United 
States,  the  State,  or  any  county,  municipality  or  other 
subdivision  thereof. 

Section  10.  Salary  and  Expenses:  The  State  Civil 
Service  Commissioner  and  each  Municipal  Civil  Service 
Commissioner  in  municipalities  having  a population  of 
five  hundred  thousand  or  more  inhabitants  shall  receive 

an  annual  salary  of  not  less  than thousand 

dollars.1  Each  Civil  Service  Commissioner  shall  be  paid 
his  necessary  traveling  expenses  incurred  in  the  discharge 
of  his  official  duty.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  respective 
financial  authorities  of  the  state,  counties,  municipalities, 
school  districts  and  subdivisions  of  the  state  to  make  ade- 
quate provision  to  enable  the  Commission  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Section  11.  Use  of  Public  Buildings:  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  all  officers  of  the  state  and  of  the  several 
counties,  municipalities,  school  districts  and  other  sub- 

1 The  salary  of  such  Civil  Service  Commissioner  should  not 
be  less  than  that  of  the  head  of  a state  or  city  department. 
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divisions  of  the  state,  to  allow  the  reasonable  use  of  pub- 
lic buildings  and  rooms  and  to  heat  and  light  the  same  for 
the  holding  of  any  examinations  or  investigations  pro- 
vided fpr  by  this  Act,  and  in  all  proper  ways  to  facilitate 
the  work  of  any  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissions. 

Section  12.  Removal  of  Commissioner:  No  Civil 

Service  Commissioner  shall  be  removed  except  for  cause, 
upon  written  charges  and  after  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  in  his  own  defense.  Such  charges  may  be  filed  by 
any  citizen  or  taxpayer.  If  made  against  a State  Civil 
Service  Commissioner,  they  shall  be  filed  with  the  person 
holding  the  office  of  chief  justice1  of  the  highest  court  of 
the  state.  If  made  against  any  other  Commissioner,  they 
shall  be  filed  with  the  State  Commission.  The  charges 
shall  be  heard,  investigated  and  determined  by  the  person 
holding  the  office  of  chief  justice,  as  aforesaid,  or  by  some 
person  or  board2  appointed  by  him  for  that  purpose,  if 
made  against  a State  Commissioner,  and  by  the  State 
Civil  Service  Commission,  if  made  against  any  other 
Commissioner.  The  findings  and  decision  upon  such  hear- 
ing shall  be  final,  and  shall  be  certified  to  the  appoint- 
ing authority  and  forthwith  enforced  by  such  authority. 
The  person,  board  or  State  Civil  Service  Commission,  as 
the'  case  may  be,  hereby  authorized  to  hold  such  hearing, 
shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths  and  to  compel  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  books  and  papers.  Each  person  appointed  to  hold  such 
hearing  under  this  section  shall  receive  the  compensation 
provided  bv  law  for  special  examiners,  referees  or  similar 
officers.  No  persons  shall  be  eligible  for  such  an  appoint- 
ment unless  at  least  ten  years  theretofore  he  has  been 
called  to  the  bar  of  a court  of  record  within  the  state. 

Section  13.  Continuance  of  Presextt  Incumbents: 
Records:  Any  person  holding  the  office  of  Civil  Service 
Commissioner  on  the  date  this  Act  takes  effect,  shall  con- 


1 Constitutional  prohibitions  in  some  states  may  prevent  the 
chief  justice  to  act  as  a trial  officer. 

' In  states  where  there  are  official  referees  or  other  cor- 
responding officers,  it  is  recommended  that  three  such  persons 
shall  he  appointed. 
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tinue  to  hold  such  office  as  a temporary  appointee  only 
until  such  time  as  a regular  appointment  thereto  under 
the  provision  of  this  Act  can  be  made.  Public  records 
of  any  Civil  Service  Commission  existing  on  the  date  this 
Act  takes  effect  shall  be  delivered  to  the  corresponding 
Commission  created  under  this  Act,  and  all  lawful  eligible 
lists,  acts  and  proceedings  of  said  Commission  shall  re- 
main in  full  force  and  effect. 

Section  14.  Jurisdiction:  The  State  Civil  Service 

Commission  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  all  persons  and 
positions  in  the  classified  service  of  the  state ; each  County 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  each  municipal,  or  other 
Civil  Service  Commission  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  all 
persons  and  positions  classified  in  the  service  of  their  re- 
spective counties,  municipalities  or  other  subdivisions  of 
the  state. 

Section  15.  Investigations:  Each  Commission  shall 
investigate  the  enforcement  and  effect  of  this  Act  and  of 
the  rules  made  pursuant  hereto,  the  conduct  of  the  em- 
ployes in  the  classified  service,  the  methods  of  adminis- 
tration therein  and  the  nature,  tenure  and  compensation 
of  all  offices  and  places  in  the  service.  It  shall  investigate 
the  efficiency  of  all  officers  and  employes  and  all  groups 
of  officers  and  employes  in  the  classified  service,  and  shall 
communicate  to  the  officer,  board  or  other  authority  in 
charge  of  any  department,  institution  or  office,  its  findings 
with  recommendations  for  increased  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy therein. 

In  the  course  of  any  investigation  or  hearing  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  each  Commissioner  and  each 
person  or  board  appointed  by  said  Commission  to  make 
any  such  investigation  or  to  conduct  any  such  hearing, 
may  administer  oaths,  and  shall  have  power  to  secure  by 
subpoena  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  books  and  papers. 

Section  16.  Attendance  of  Witnesses:  Fees; 
False  Oaths  : Any  person  who  shall  be  served  with  a 
subpoena  to  appear  and  testify  or  to  produce  books  and 
papers  issued  in  the  course  of  an  investigation  conducted 
under  any  provision  of  this  Act  who  shall  disobey  or 
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neglect  to  obey  any  such  subpoena  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  shall,  on  conviction,  be  punished  as  pro- 
vided in  this  Act.  The  fees  of  witnesses  for  attendance 
and  travel  shall  be  the  same  as  fees  of  witnesses  before 
the  nisi  priiis  courts,  and  shall  be  paid  from  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  expenses  of  the  Commission.  Any  judge  of 
a court  of  record,  either  in  term,  time  or  vacation,  upon 
application  of  any  such  Commissioner  or  person  or  board, 
shall  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  the  production 
of  books  and  papers,  and  the  giving  of  testimony  before 
the  Commission,  or  before  any  such  commissioners,  in- 
vestigating board  or  person  by  attachment,  or  contempt, 
or  otherwise,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  production  of 
evidence  shall  be  compelled  before  said  court.  Every 
person  who,  having  taken  an  oath  or  made  affirmation  in 
the  course  of  any  investigation  or  hearing  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  shall  wilfully  and  knowingly  testify 
or  declare  falsely,  shall  be  guilty  of  perjury  and  upon 
conviction  shall  be  punished  accordingly.  No  person 
shall  be  compelled  to  give  self-incriminating  testimony. 

Section  17.  Standards  and  Grades:  The  Commis- 
sion shall  classify  and  grade  all  positions  in  the  classified 
service.  The  Commission  shall  ascertain  and  record  the 
duties  of  each  position  in  the  service,  and  wherever  it 
appears  that  two  or  more  positions  in  a service  have 
duties  which  are  substantially  similar  in  respect  to  the 
authority,  responsibility  and  character  of  work  required 
in  the  performance  thereof,  they  shall  be  placed  in  the 
same  grade,  which  the  Commission  shall  designate  by  a 
title  indicative  of  such  duties.  Grades  having  duties  of 
the  same  general  nature  and  in  the  same  line  of  promotion 
shall  be  placed  in  the  same  class,  and  the  lines  of  promo- 
tion definitely  specified.  For  each  grade,  the  Commission 
shall  prescribe  a standard  maximum  and  minimum  salary 
or  rate  of  pay  and  shall  report  to  the  appropriation  au- 
thorities the  rate  being  paid  for  analogous  service  in  both 
public  and  private  employment,  together  with  other  in- 
formation pertaining  to  a proper  rate  of  pay  for  the 
service  over  which  the  Commission  has  jurisdiction.  The 
Commission  shall  by  rule  prescribe  the  minimum  period 
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of  service  in  the  grade  required  before  a salary  may  be 
advanced  or  increased  and  a minimum  standard  of  effi- 
ciency requisite  for  such  salary  advancement  or  increase. 
The  lowest  salary  or  rate  of  pay  provided  for  any  position 
in  the  grade  shall  constitute  the  grade  pay  and  no  person 
in  such  grade  shall  receive  pay  in  excess  of  the  grade  pay 
unless  he  is  certified  bv  the  Commission  as  having  served 
the  period  required  bv  said  rule  with  an  efficiency  rating 
given  bv  the  Commission  equivalent  to  the  minimum 
standard  of  efficiency  required  thereby.  No  person  shall 
be  paid  an  amount  greater  than  the  maximum  salary  or 
rate  of  pay  prescribed  by  the  Commission  for  the  grade 
in  which  he  serves.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prevent 
the  authorities  charged  by  law  with  appropriations  for 
salaries  from  changing  the  pay  of  all  positions  in  a grade. 

Salary  advancement  or  increase  shall  be  made  within 
the  several  grades  only  in  the  order  of  highest  efficiency 
combined  with  relative  seniority  as  shown  by  the  records 
of  the  Commission.  Where  there  are  no  records  of  effi- 
ciency covering  a period  of  continuous  service  for  six 
months  or  more  a minimum  standard  of  efficiency  during 
such  period  shall  be  presumed. 

Section  18.  Certification  of  Payrolls  : Whenever 
a position  in  the  classified  service  is  graded  and  the  rate  of 
pay  therefor  prescribed  as  provided  in  this  Act,  no  treas- 
urer. auditor,  comptroller  or  other  officer  of  the  state  or 
of  any  of  the  counties,  municipalities  or  other  subdivisions 
of  the  state  shall  approve  the  payment  of  or  be  in  any 
manner  concerned  in  paying,  auditing,  or  approving  any 
salary,  wage  or  other  compensation  for  services  to  any 
person  holding  such  position  unless  a pay-roll,  estimate  or 
account  for  such  salary,  wage  or  other  compensation  con- 
taining the  names  of  the  persons  to  be  paid,  a statement 
of  the  amount  to  be  paid  each  such  person  and  the  ser- 
vices on  account  of  which  the  same  is  paid  bearing  the 
certificate  of  the  Commission  that  the  persons  named  in 
such  pay-roll,  estimate  or  account  have  been  appointed 
or  employed  in  pursuance  of  law  and  of  the  rules  made 
by  the  Commission  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
have  complied  with  the  terms  of  this  Act  and  of  the  rules 
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of  the  commission  when  required  so  to  do.  shall  have 
been  filed  with  him.  Before  making  any  such  certificate 
the  Commission  shall  investigate  the  nature  of  each  item 
of  such  pay-roll,  estimate  or  account,  and  if  it  shall  ascer- 
tain that  the  provisions  of  the  law  in  respect  to  any  such 
item  have  not  been  strictly  complied  with  it  shall  refuse  to 
certify  such  item. 

The  Commission  shall  refuse  to  certify  the  pay 
of  any  public  officer  or  employe  who  shall  wilfully  or 
through  culpable  negligence  violate  or  fail  to  comply  with 
the  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  the  rules  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Section  19.  Efficiency  Standards  : The  Commis- 
sion shall  by  rule  prescribe  standards  of  efficiency  for 
each  grade  of  the  service  and  for  examinations  therefor, 
and  it  shall  make  and  keep  a record  of  the  relative  effi- 
ciency of  all  persons  in  each  grade.  It  shall  provide  by 
rule  methods  for  ascertaining  and  verifying  the  facts 
from  which  such  records  of  relative  efficiency  shall  be 
made,  which  shall  be  uniform  for  each  grade. 

Section  20.  Rules  and  Powers:  The  Commission 

shall  make  rules  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
including  among  other  things  rules  for  improving  and 
regulating  the  classified  service  by  this  Act  for  the  classi- 
fication of  all  positions  in  the  classified  service,  for  grad- 
ing positions  in  the  service,  for  establishing  uniform  sal- 
aries in  each  grade,  for  examinations  uniform  for  each 
grade,  for  appointments,  removals,  promotions,  transfers, 
lay-offs,  reinstatements,  suspensions,  leaves  of  absence, 
changes  in  compensation  or  title,  for  promoting  efficiency 
and  economy  in  the  service,  for  defining  cause  or  causes 
for  removal  from  the  service,  provided  that  nothing 
herein  shall  limit  or  affect  the  power  of  suspensions  and 
removals  granted  by  section  25  of  this  Act.  for  regulat- 
ing the  certification  of  the  pay-roll  and  for  maintaining 
and  keeping  records  of  the  efficiency  of  persons,  both  as 
individuals  and  in  groups,  holding  positions  in  the  ser- 
vice. The  Commission  may  at  any  time  authorize  the 
transfer  of  any  employe  in  the  classified  service  from 
one  position  to  another  position  in  the  same  grade  and 
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not  otherwise,  provided,  however,  that  persons  who  have 
not  been  examined  and  certified  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  not  be  entitled  to  transfer.  The  Commis- 
sion may  from  time  to  time  make  changes  in  such  rules, 
provided,  however,  that  such  rules  shall  not  be  changed 
by  the  Commission  at  the  meeting  at  which  such  action 
is  proposed  and  no  final  action  shall  be  taken  thereon  until 
after  a public  hearing,  of  which  the  commission  shall 
give  five  days’  public  notice.  All  rules  made  as  herein 
provided  and  all  changes  therein  shall  forthwith  be  printed 
for  distribution  by  said  Commission.  Said  Commission 
shall  give  public  notice  of  the  place  or  places  where  such 
rules  may  be  obtained,  and  in  each  such  publication  shall 
he  specified  the  date,  not  less  than  ten  days  subsequent 
to  the  date  of  such  publication,  when  such  rules  or 
changes  therein  shall  take  effect. 

Section  21.  Charges  Against  Local  Commissions: 
Whenever  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission  shall  have 
reason  to  believe  that  cause  exists  for  the  removal  of  any 
other  Civil  Service  Commissioner  it  shall  institute  an  in- 
vestigation, and  if  it  shall  find  any  such  cause  shall  file 
charges  or  cause  the  same  to  be  filed  under  the  provisions 
of  Section  12  of  this  Act. 

Section  22.  Appointments  : 

fa)  Whenever  a position  in  the  classified  service 
becomes  vacant,  the  appointing  authority,  if  it  de- 
sires to  fill  the  vacancy,  shall  make  requisition  upon 
the  Commission  for  the  name  and  address  of  a person 
eligible  for  appointment  thereto.  The  Commission 
shall  certify  to  the  appointing  authority  the  name 
and  address  of  the  person1  having  the  highest  stand- 
ing based  upon  examination,  rating  and  seniority  in 
service  within  the  grade  in  which  said  position  is 

1 The  state  constitution  in  New  York  has  been  held  to  require 
the  certification  of  more  than  one  name  for  each  vacancy  and  in 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  the  Federal  service  and  frequently 
elsewhere  the  rule  for  certifying  not  more  than  three  names  is 
in  force  and  may  be  considered  as  an  alternative  provision  where 
local  conditions  demand  it.  The  following  mav  be  substituted  : 
The  commission  shall  certify  to  the  appointing  authority  the 
name  of  one  of  the  three  persons  having  the  highest  standing,  etc. 
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granted,  provided  such  person  has  been  previously 
examined  as  provided  in  this  Act  for  a position  in 
said  grade,  and  has  been  separated  from  the  service 
without  fault  or  delinquency  on  his  part  at  any  time 
within  two  years  prior  to  the  date  of  such  requisi- 
tion, and  provided  such  person  is  not  actually  and 
regularly  employed  in  said  grade  on  the  date  of  such 
requisition.  If  there  is  no  such  person  eligible  for 
reinstatement,  the  Commission  shall  certify  to  the  ap- 
pointing authority  the  name  and  address  of  the  per- 
son standing  highest  upon  the  list  of  eligibles  result- 
ing from  an  examination  for  the  position  in  said 
grade. 

(b)  If  there  is  no  person  eligible  for  reinstate- 
ment, and  no  such  list  of  eligibles,  the  Commission 
may  in  its  discretion  certify  to  the  appointing  author- 
ity the  name  and  address  of  a person  for  temporary 
appointment,  with  or  without  examination,  and  the 
appointing  authority  shall  forthwith  appoint  said 
person  from  day  to  day  not  to  exceed  ninety  days 
pending  examination.  The  Commission  shall  forth- 
with proceed  to  hold  an  examination  as  herein  pro- 
yided  for  such  grade  whenever  such  temporary  ap- 
pointment is  made.  If  after  an  examination  is  held 
no  eligible  list  shall  result  the  Commission  shall 
forthwith  proceed  to  hold  another  examination  for 
such  grade  and  may  then  authorize  the  continuance 
of  said  temporary  appointment  but  not  otherwise. 

(c)  Whenever  requisition  is  so  made,  or  when- 
ever a position  is  held  by  a temporary  appointee  and 
a reinstatement  list  or  eligible  list  for  the  grade  of 
such  position  exists,  the  Commission  shall  forthwith 
certify  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  eligible 
for  appointment  to  the  appointing  authority  and  said 
appointing  authority  shall  forthwith  appoint  the  per- 
son so  certified  to  said  position.  No  person  so  cer- 
tified shall  he  laid  off,  suspended,  given  leave  of 
absence  from  duty,  transferred  or  reduced  in  pay 
or  grade  except  for  reasons  which  will  promote  the 
good  of  the  service,  specified  in  writing,  and  after 
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an  opportunity  to  he  heard  by  the  Commission,  and 
then  only  with  its  consent  and  approval. 

fd)  Appointments  shall  be  regarded  as  taking 
effect  upon  the  date  when  the  person  certified  for 
appointment  reports  for  duty.  A person  tendered 
certification  may  waive  or  refuse  certification  in 
writing  for  a period,  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  the 
Commission,  and  such  waiver  or  refusal  shall  not 
affect  the  standing  or  right  to  certification  to  the 
first  vacancy  in  the  grade  occurring  after  the  expira- 
tion of  such  period  Tf  no  such  waiver  or  refusal 
is  filed  in  writing  with  the  Commission,  and  if  after 
one  waiver  had  been  filed  and  the  period  thereof  has 
expired  and  a person  tendered  certification  fails  to 
report  for  duty  forthwith  after  tender  of  certifica- 
tion has  been  made,  his  name  may  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Commission  be  stricken  from  all  lists  for 
such  grade.  Acceptance  or  refusal  of  temporary 
appointment  or  of  an  appointment  to  a position 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  the  standing  of  any  person  on  the  list  for 
permanent  appointment. 

(e)  No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  appointment 
to  any  positions  in  the  classified  service  unless  he 
shall  have  obtained  as  a result  of  an  examination  for 
appointment  within  the  grade  such  minimum  mark 
as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Commission  for  anv  subject 
or  part  of  the  examination,  and  a general  average 
upon  all  subjects  or  parts  of  such  examination  of  not 
less  than  the  minimum  fixed  by  the  rules  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(f)  Before  an  appointment  or  promotion  is 
made  complete  the  person  certified  by  the  Commis- 
sion shall  serve  a period  of  probation  not  to  exceed 
six  months,  during  which  period  a probationer  may 
be  discharged  or  reduced  with  the  consent  of  the 
Commission. 

Section  23.  Examinations: 

(a)  All  original  entrance  examinations  shall  be 
public,  competitive  and  free  to  all  persons  who  may 
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be  lawfully  appointed  to  any  position  within  the 
grade  for  which  such  examinations  are  held,  with 
limitations,  specified  in  the  rules  of  the  Commission, 
as  to  residence,  age,  sex,  health,  habits,  moral  char- 
acter and  prerequisite  qualifications  to  perform  the 
duties  of  such  positions.  Promotion  examinations 
shall  be  public,  competitive,  and  free  only  to  all  per- 
sons examined  and  certified  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  who  have  held  a position  for  one  year 
or  more  in  a grade  previously  declared  by  the  Com- 
mission to  involve  the  performance  of  duties  which 
tend  to  fit  the  incumbent  for  the  performance  of  duty 
in  the  grade  for  which  the  promotion  examination  is 
held.  In  promotion  examinations  efficiency  and  senior- 
ity in  service  shall  form  part  of  such  examination. 
1 he  Commission  shall  determine  in  filling  positions  if 
promotion  examinations  are  practicable  and  hold 
open  competitive  examinations  if  the  service  condi- 
tions require. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  hold  promotion  ex- 
aminations for  each  superior  grade  of  service  when- 
ever there  is  an  inferior  grade  in  the  same  class,  the 
duties  of  which  directly  tend  to  fit  the  incumbents 
thereof  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
superior  grade.  A person  who  has  served  less  than 
one  year  in  a lower  grade  shall  not  be  eligible  for  a 
promotion  examination.  If  less  than  two  persons 
submit  themselves  for  a promotion  examination,  or 
if  after  such  examination  is  held,  all  applicants  fail 
to  attain  a general  average  of  not  less  than  the 
minimum  standing  fixed  by  the  rules  of  the  Commis- 
sion, it  shall  forthwith  hold  an  original  entrance  ex- 
amination and  may  at  any  time  within  six  months 
certify  from  the  eligible  list  resulting  therefrom. 

(c)  All  examinations  shall  be  practical  in  their 
character,  and  shall  consist  only  of  subjects  which 
will  fairly  determine  the  capacity  of  the  persons  ex- 
amined to  perform  the  duties  of  the  position  to  which 
appointment  is  to  be  made,  and  may  include  exam- 
inations of  physical  fitness  or  of  manual  skill.  Xo 
credit  shall  be  allowed  for  service  rendered  under 
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a temporary  appointment.  No  question  in  any  exam- 
ination shall  relate  to  political  opinions  or  affiliations. 
No  questions  which  are  misleading  or  unfair  or  in 
the  nature  of  catch  questions  shall  be  asked.  The 
Commission  shall  control  all  examinations  and  may 
designate  special  examiners  to  conduct  and  hold  such 
examinations  as  the  Commission  may  direct  and  to 
make  return  and  report  thereof  to  it.  The  Commis- 
sion may  at  any  time  substitute  any  other  person  in 
the  place  of  any  person  so  designated,  and  may  itself 
act  as  such  examining  authority  without  designating 
special  examiners.1  As  many  examinations  shall  be 
held  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  eligibles  for 
each  grade  of  the  service,  and  to  meet  all  requisitions 
and  to  fill  all  positions  held  by  temporary  appointees. 
From  the  return  and  report  of  the  examiners,  or 
from  the  examinations  made  by  the  Commission,  it 
shall  prepare  a list  of  eligibles  for  each  grade  of  the 
persons  who  shall  attain  such  minimum  mark  as 
may  be  fixed  by  the  Commission  for  the  service  parts 
of  such  examination,  and  whose  general  average 
standing  upon  the  examination  for  such  grade  is  not 
less  than  the  minimum  fixed  by  the  rules  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  who  may  lawfully  be  appointed.  Such 
persons  shall  take  rank  upon  the  list  in  the  order  of 
their  relative  excellence  as  determined  by  the  exam- 
ination without  reference  to  priority  of  time  of  ex- 
amination. The  markings  of  all  examinations  shall 
be  completed  and  the  resulting  eligible  list  posted 
within  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  the  examination. 
The  Commission  shall  cancel  such  portion  of  any  list 
as  has  been  in  force  for  more  than  two  years,  but 
not  otherwise. 

(d)  The  markings  and  examination  papers  of 
each  candidate  shall  be  open  to  his  own  inspection, 
and  the  markings  and  examination  papers  of  all  per- 


1 In  examinations  for  grades  having  duties  involving  a pro- 
fession, vocation  or  trade  generally  recognized  as  a specialty,  at 
least  one  of  the  examiners  should  be  a person  with  practical 
experience  in  and  knowledge  of  such  specialty. 
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sons  upon  any  list  of  eligibles  shall  be  open  to  public 
inspection  within  ten  days  after  an  eligible  list  has 
been  prepared.  An  error  in  the  marking  of  any  ex- 
amination other  than  an  error  of  judgment,  if  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Commission  within  one  month 
after  the  posting  of  an  eligible  list  resulting  from 
such  examination,  shall  be  corrected  by  it ; provided, 
however,  that  such  correction  shall  not  invalidate  any 
certification  or  appointment  previously  made.  Notice 
of  the  time,  place  and  general  scope  of  every  exam- 
ination and  of  the  duties,  pay  and  experience  advan- 
tageous or  requisite  for  all  positions  in  the  grade  for 
which  the  examination  is  to  be  held  shall  be  given  by 
the  Commission  by  publication  at  least  once  a week 
for  two  weeks  preceding  the  examination  in  a news- 
paper of  general  circulation  published  in  the  county 
or  municipality  in  which  the  examination  is  to  be 
. held.  Such  further  notice  shall  be  given  as  the  Com- 
mission may  prescribe. 

Section  24.  Reports  to  the  Commission:  Imme- 

diate report  in  writing  shall  be  given  to  the  Commission 
by  the  appointing  authority  and  by  such  other  persons  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  commission,  of  all  appoint- 
ments, reinstatements,  vacancies,  absences  or  other  mat- 
ters affecting  the  status  of  positions  or  the  performance 
of  duties  of  officers  or  employes  classified  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  and  all  such  notices  shall  be  prepared 
in  the  manner  and  form  prescribed  by  the  Commission. 

Section  25.  Removal:  No  person  holding  an  office 
or  place  in  the  classified  service,  except  Civil  Service 
Commissioners  and  persons  laid  off  from  duty  who  this 
Act  provides  shall  not  be  entitled  to  reinstatement,  shall 
be  removed  or  discharged  except  for  cause,  upon  written 
charges  and  after  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  his  own 
defense.  Such  charges  may  be  filed  by  any  superior 
officer,  any  citizen  or  taxpayer,  and  shall  within  thirty 
days  after  filing  be  heard,  investigated  and  determined 
by  the  Commission  or  by  some  person  or  board  appointed 
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by  the  Commission  to  bear,  investigate  and  determine  the 
same.1 2 

The  finding  and  decision  of  the  Commission,  or  of 
such  person  or  board  when  approved  by  the  Commission, 
shall  be  final  and  shall  be  certified  to  the  appointing 
authority  and  shall  be  forthwith  enforced  by  such  au- 
thority. 

Nothing  herein  contained  shall  limit  the  power  of  any 
superior  officer  to  suspend  a subordinate  for  a reasonable 
period  not  exceeding  fifteen  days  pending  hearing  and 
decision.  Every  such  suspension  shall  be  without  pay; 
provided,  however,  that  the  Commission  shall  have 
authority  to  investigate  every  such  suspension,  anti  in 
case  of  its  disapproval  it  shall  have  power  to  restore  pay 
to  the  employee  so  suspended. 

Nothing  herein  contained  shall  limit  the  power  of  any 
appointing  officer  to  suspend  or  dismiss  a subordinate  for 
any  cause  which  will  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  service, 
upon  filing  with  the  Commission  written  reasons  for  such 
action  and  giving  the  person  whose  removal  is  sought 
reasonable  notice  of  the  same,  and  of  any  charges  pre- 
ferred against  him,  and  an  opportunity  to  answer  the 
same  in  writing,  and  to  file  with  the  Commission  affidavits 
in  support  of  such  answer.  But  no  trial  shall  be  required 
except  in  the  discretion  of  the  officer  making  the  re- 
moval. All  papers  filed  in  the  case  shall  be  public  records. 
1'he  Commission  may  reinstate  an  officer  or  employee  so 
removed  only  in  case  it  appears  after  a proper  hearing 
that  the  removal  was  made  for  political  or  religious 
reasons. - 

Orders  or  directions  given  by  a superior  to  a subordin- 
ate, when  contrary  to  a provision  of  law  or  to  a general 
rule  or  order  lawfully  made,  shall  be  given  in  writing;  and 
in  proceedings  under  this  section  it  shall  be  no  defense  or 


1 The  composition  of  the  removal  board  should  be  similar  to 
that  of  a board  of  examination  for  a position  involving  a pro- 
fession (see  note  at  foot  of  page  20). 

2 The  Chicago,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York  Associa- 
tions have  approved  the  principle  granting  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  removals,  which  would 
be  accomplished  by  striking  out  this  paragraph. 
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excuse  for  a forbidden  act  or  for  an  omission  to  observe 
the  law  or  any  such  rule  or  order  that  the  act  or  omission 
was  directed  by  a superior,  unless  a written  direction  or 
order  from  such  superior  to  that  effect  is  proved. 

Section  26.  Reports  by  the  Commission:  The 

Commission  shall  investigate  and  report  annually  to  the 
appointing  authority  concerning  the  administrative  needs 
of  the  service,  the  personnel  and  positions  in  the  service, 
and  the  compensation  provided  therefor,  the  examinations 
held  by  the  Commission,  the  appointments  made,  efficiency 
ratings  and  removals  in  the  Civil  Service,  the  operation 
of  the  rules  of  the  Commission  and  recommendations  for 
promoting  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  service,  with 
details  of  expenditure  and  progress  of  work.  The  ap- 
pointing authority  may  require  a report  from  said  Com- 
mission at  any  time  respecting  any  matter  within  the 
scope  of  its  duties  hereunder.  The  records  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  open  to  public  inspection  by  any  citizen 
under  reasonable  supervision. 

Section  27.  Abuses  and  Frauds  Prohibited:  No 

person  shall  wilfully  or  corruptly  make  any  false  mark 
or  report  upon  any  examination.  No  person  shall,  by 
himself  or  in  co-operation  with  one  or  more  persons,  wil- 
fully or  corruptly  defeat,  deceive  or  obstruct  any  person 
in  respect  to  his  or  her  right  of  test  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  or  falsely  mark,  grade,  estimate  or  report 
upon  the  test  or  standing  of  any  person  tested  hereunder, 
or  aid  in  so  doing,  or  furnish  to  any  person,  except  in 
answer  to  inquiries  of  the  Commission,  any  special  in- 
formation for  the  purpose  of  either  improving  or  injur- 
ing the  rating  of  any  such  person  for  appointment  or  em- 
ployment. No  applicant  shall  deceive  the  Commission 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  his  chances  or  prospects  for 
appointment.  No  person  shall  solicit,  orally  or  by  letter, 
and  no  public  officer  or  employe  shall  receive  or  be  in 
any  manner  concerned  in  the  receiving  or  soliciting  of  any 
money  or  valuable  thing  from  any  officer  or  employe 
holding  a position  in  the  classified  service  for  any  political 
party  or  purpose  whatsoever.  No  person  shall  solicit, 
pay,  give  or  receive  in  any  public  building  any  money  or 
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valuable  thing  for  any  partisan  political  purpose  whatso- 
ever. Xo  person  shall  use  or  promise  to  use  his  influ- 
ence or  official  authority  to  secure  any  appointment  or 
prospect  of  appointment  to  any  position  classified  under 
this  Act  as  a reward  or  return  for  personal  or  partisan 
political  service.  No  public  officer  or  employe  shall,  by 
means  of  threats  or  coercion  induce  or  attempt  to  induce 
any  person  holding  a position  in  the  classified  service  to 
resign  his  position  or  to  take  a leave  of  absence  from  duty 
or  to  waive  any  of  his  rights  under  this  Act.  No  person 
about  to  be  appointed  to  any  position  classified  shall  sign 
or  execute  a resignation  dated  or  undated  in  advance  of 
such  appointment.  Any  such  resignation  shall  be  of  no 
effect. 

Section  28.  Political  Activity:  No  person  holding 
an  office  or  place  in  the  classified  service  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  seek  or  accept  election,  nomina- 
tion or  appointment  as  an  officer  of  a political  club  or 
organization  or  take  an  active  part  in  a political  campaign 
or  serve  as  a member  of  a committee  of  any  such  club 
or  organization  or  circulate  or  seek  signatures  to  any  peti- 
tion provided  for  by  any  primary  or  election  law  or  act  as 
a worker  at  the  polls,  or  distribute  badges,  colors  or  in- 
dicia favoring  or  opposing  a candidate  for  election  or 
nomination  to  a public  office,  whether  federal,  state, 
county  or  municipal,  or  permit  the  use  of  his  name  for 
nomination  or  election  to  any  public  office ; provided, 
however,  that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  or  prevent  any  such  officer  or  employe  from  be- 
coming or  continuing  to  be  a member  of  a political  club 
or  organization  or  from  attendance  upon  political  meet- 
ings, from  enjoying  entire  freedom  from  all  interference 
in  casting  his  vote  and  from  seeking  or  accepting  election 
or  appointment  to  the  office  of  public  school  director  or  of 
member  of  a board  of  education  or  of  member  of  a library 
board. 

Section  29.  Penalties:  Any  person  who  shall  wil- 
fully or  through  culpable  negligence  violate  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  or  of  the  rules  of  the  Commission, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  shall  on  convic- 
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tion  thereof  be  punished  by  a fine  of  not  less  than  $50.00 
and  not  more  than  $3,000.00,  or  by  imprisonment  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Section  30.  What  Officers  to  Prosecute:  Prose- 
cution for  violations  of  this  Act  may  be  instituted  either 
by  the  Attorney  General,  the  State’s  Attorney  or  other 
public  prosecuting  officer  for  the  county  in  which  the  of- 
fense, or  some  part  thereof,  is  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted, or  at  the  election  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
by  special  counsel  appointed  by  it.  Such  a prosecution  if 
begun  by  a public  prosecutor  shall  be  conducted  and  con- 
trolled by  him  unless  and  until  his  term  of  office  shall 
expire  or  upon  his  request  some  other  person  shall  be 
substituted  as  prosecuting  officer  in  the  particular  case. 

Whenever  the  Attorney  General,  the  State's  Attorney 
or  other  prosecuting  officer  for  the  county  in  which  an 
offense  under  this  Act  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed 
shall  refuse  to  prosecute  any  person  alleged  to  have  com- 
mitted such  an  offense,  or  shall  fail  to  prosecute  such 
person  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  days  after  the  alleged 
offense  is  brought  to  his  attention,  then  any  taxpayer  may 
apply  to  any  iudge  of  a nisi  prius  court  of  such  county 
for  the  appointment  of  a special  attorney  to  conduct  a 
prosecution  of  such  person  or  persons,  and  upon  such  ap- 
plication the  court  may  appoint  some  competent  attorney 
to  prosecute  the  person  or  persons  alleged  to  have  com- 
mitted the  offense,  and  the  special  attorney  so  appointed 
shall  have  the  same  power  and  authority  in  relation  to 
any  such  prosecution  as  the  Attorney  General,  the  State’s 
Attorney  or  other  prosecuting  officer  would  or  might 
have  had  if  such  special  attorney  had  not  been  appointed. 

Section  31.  Civil  Suits:  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 

the  Commission  to  begin  and  conduct  all  civil  suits  which 
may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  enforcement  of  this  Act 
and  of  the  rules  of  the  Commission  and  to  defend  all 
civil  suits  which  may  be  brought  against  the  Commission. 
The  Commission  shall  be  represented  in  such  suits  by  the 
chief  legal  officer  of  the  state,  municipality  or  other  sub- 
division of  the  state,  but  said  Commission  may  in  any 
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case  be  represented  by  special  counsel  appointed  by  it. 
Any  taxpayer  of  the  state  may  maintain  an  action  in  any 
court  of  record  to  recover  for  the  treasury  any  sums 
paid  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  of  the 
rules  of  the  Commission  from  the  person  or  persons  au- 
thorizing such  payment,  or  to  enjoin  the  person  or  per- 
sons from  making  such  payment,  or  to  enjoin  the  Com- 
mission from  attaching  its  certificate . to  a pay-roll  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Section  32.  Repeal  : All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  so 

far  as  they  are  inconsistent  with  this  Act  or  any  of  the 
provisions  thereof,  are  hereby  repealed. 
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Brethren  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity: 

“It  is  deemed  proper,”  is  the  language  of  the 
IXth  Section  of  Canon  15  of  Title  I.  of  the  Digest* 
of  our  General  Canons,  “that  every  Bishop  of  this 
Church  shall  deliver,  at  least  once  in  three  years, 
a charge  to  the  Clergy  of  his  Diocese,  unless  pre- 
vented by  reasonable  cause.”  I have  never  been 
able  to  secure  from  my  seniors  in  the  episcopal 
office  a definition  in  this  connection  of  the  phrase, 
“a  reasonable  cause.”  But  while  the  unceasing 
pressure  of  administrative  and  executive  work  may 
not  unjustly  be  regarded  as  one  of  them,  it  can  not 
wholly  excuse  the  Ordinary  from  at  least  an  ap- 
proximation to  compliance  with  a requirement 
which  so  obviously  rests  upon  the  graver  obliga- 
tions of  his  consecration  vows. 

And  this  the  more  when  one  aspect  of  our  com- 
mon work  demands  especial  consideration,  and 
when  it  is  one  which,  so  far  as  I know,  has  not  thus 
far  formed  the  subject  of  episcopal  charges.  These, 
as  a rule,  are  apt  to  deal  with  the  office  and  duties 
of  the  ministry,  with  questions  of  doctrine  or 
polity,  or,  with  the  relations  of  the  Church,  and 
more  especially  her  clergy,  to  the  manifold  prob- 
lems which  challenge  the  priesthood  and  confront 
the  modern  pulpit. 

But  the  clergy  are  but  a part  of  the  Church 
Militant,  and  their  duties,  or  any  most  exhaustive 
definitions  of  them,  do  not  comprehend  those 
other  obligations,  no  less  real  and  definite,  which 
rest,  not  upon  the  clergy,  but  the  laity.  Prom 
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one  point  of  view  there  is  indeed  much  to  be 
noted  in  this  connection  which  is  of  equal  import 
and  encouragement.  In  forms  largely  unknown, 
it  is  true,  to  our  fathers,  and  unrecognizable,  if 
indeed  they  existed  at  all,  in  earlier  ages  of  the 
Church,  the  laity  of  our  time  have  illustrated  an 
activity  and  discovered  a capacity  for  manifold 
and  most  efficient  service  which  has  in  it  the  largest 
promise  for  the  Church’s  future.  Laymen  and 
laywomen,  bound  by  no  special  vows  or  obligations 
to  serve  the  Church  and  set  forward  her  endeavors 
for  Christ,  have,  nevertheless,  with  a ready  and 
self-sacrificing  devotion,  which  is  worthy  of  the 
highest  praise,  attempted  and  accomplished  some 
of  the  best  work  which  the  Church  in  any  period 
of  her  existence  has  done.  A review  of  the  way  in 
which  these  long-neglected  aptitudes  have  been 
called  into  play,  and  have  achieved  their  aims, 
would  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  inspiring 
chapters  in  ecclesiastical  history. 

But  I may  not  attempt  it  here,  nor,  indeed,  is 
it  with  that  aspect  of  the  relation  of  the  laity  to 
the  Church’s  life  and  work  that  I am  now  espe- 
cially concerned.  There  is  a feature  of  the  Church 
as  an  organized  entity  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
Anglican  Communion,  and  which,  in  our  own 
ecclesiastical  history,  has  borne,  as  it  always  must 
bear,  a very  important  part  in  the  progress  and 
upbuilding  of  parishes,  and  through  these,  the 
strengthening  and  enlargement  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ.  It  is  true  that  the  importance  of  this  feat- 
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lire  of  our  organization  lias  come  to  be  widely  un- 
der-estimated, and  that  singularly  enough  not 
alone  by  those  who  are  disposed  to  be  jealous  of 
its  powers,  but  by  those,  also,  who  are  clothed  with 
these  powers,  and  yet  I think  that  it  must  upon 
a little  reflection  be  plain  to  every  candid  mind 
that  the  vestry  of  a parish  has  as  integral,  and  in 
many  ways  as  potential,  a part  in  determining  its 
policy  and  in  promoting  its  welfare  as  any  other, 
whether  bishop,  priest  or  deacon,  who  is  con- 
cerned in  the  life  of  the  parish,  and  that  the 
definition  therefore  of  its  powers,  and  above  all  the 
recognition  of  its  responsibilities,  is  as  important 
a matter  as  almost  any  other  with  which  you  and  I 
in  this  relation  have  to  concern  ourselves. 

I propose,  therefore,  to  speak  to  you  this  morn- 
ing of  the  Offices  of  Warden  and  Vestryman, 
of  their  dignity,  their  duties,  and  their  opportu- 
nities, and  of  the  relation  of  these  to  that  larger 
life  of  the  Church  of  which  our  parochial  system 
is  a part. 

The  first  and  freshest  days  of  the  Church  illus- 
trate the  early  recognition  of  the  principle  of  a 
division  of  labor,  and  their  history,  if  honestly 
dealt  with,  dismisses  at  once  and  forever  the  pre- 
tence that  the  government  of  the  Church  and  the 
administration  of  its  affairs  were  originally  vested 
in  any  particular  caste,  or  class,  or  order,  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  and  all  others.  The  late  learned 
Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Cotterill,  dear  to  some 
of  us  here,  who  remember  gratefully  his  inspiring 
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visit  to  our  American  Church,  has  in  his  admira- 
ble work,  “The  Genesis  of  the  Church,”1  drawn  an 
interesting  analogy  between  the  constitution  of  the 
ancient  Agora , as  described  in  Homer,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Church's  organized  life  in  Apos- 
tolic times ; and  having  in  mind  the  Council  of  the 
Apostles  and  brethren  as  described  in  the  XVth 
chapter  of  the  book  of  the  Acts,  has  pointed  out,  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  also  shown  in  his  Juventus 
Munch  A how,  as  in  the  primitive  Agora,  there  was 
the  acclamation  of  the  people  as  well  as  the  de- 
cision of  the  nobles,  so  in  the  very  first  of  the 
Church’s  General  Councils  there  was  the  expressed 
concurrence  of  the  laity  as  well  as  the  judgment  of 
the  Apostles  and  presbyters,  so  that  when  a decision 
was  reached  it  was  the  “joint  decision  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  presbyters  and  of  the  whole  Church.”3 

In  such  a fact  we  have  the  germ  of  the  whole 
principle,  that  under  due  authority,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  primitive  example,  the  laity 
were  to  have  a definite  place  and  part  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Church’s  policy  and  in  the  dis- 
charge of  her  various  functions  for  the  guardian- 
ship of  her  own  interests  and  the  extension  of  her 
work  among  men. 

It  is  true  that  as  time  went  on  this  recognition 
of  the  place  of  the  lay  element  in  the  Church’s 
life  and  work  grew  less  and  less  distinct,  until  it 

1 "W.  Blackwood  & Sons.  Edinburgh  and  London,  1872. 

2 See  chap.  xi.  on  the  Polity  ot  the  Homeric  Age. 

3 Genesis  of  the  Church,  pp.  378-81. 
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may  be  said  to  have  well-nigh  disappeared  alto- 
gether. The  usurpation  of  ecclesiastical  power 
which  illustrated  itself  pre-eminently  and  most 
insolently  in  the  unscriptnral  and  unapostolic 
claims  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  may  be  said,  so 
far  as  the  rest  of  the  clergy  of  whatever  order 
and  degree  were  concerned,  to  have  illustrated  it- 
self all  along  the  whole  line,  until  the  time  came 
when,  alike  from  the  councils  of  the  Church  and 
the  conduct  of  her  affairs,  the  laity  were  wholly 
excluded.  And  yet  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
one  of  those  offices  of  which  more  particularly  I 
am  now  to  speak,  and  which,  with  the  other,  most 
of  us  are  wont  to  associate  with  no  earlier  date  in 
ecclesiastical  history  than  the  Reformation  period, 
— I mean  the  office  of  Warden,  in  the  sense  of 
a person  charged  with  certain  temporalities  in  con- 
nection with  due  provision  for  the  worship  of  the 
Church, — it  is  interesting,  I say,  to  note  that  this 
office  dates,  as  shown  by  very  eminent  authority, 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages,1  while 
Synodsmen,  or  as  the  name  afterward  came  to  be 
corrupted,  "Sidesmen,”  are  of  much  more  ancient 
date,  being  derived  from  the  custom  observed  at 
Episcopal  Synods  of  calling  upon  certain  grave 
laymen  of  the  diocese  to  report  on  oath  to  the 
bishop  as  to  its  moral  condition.2 

And  herein  we  have  a most  valuable  contribution 
towards  determining  one  of  those  questions  which 

1 See  Ayliffe’s  Parergon,  p.  516. 

2 See  the  Law  of  the  Church,  under  Church  Warden. 
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I have  already  raised  in  connection  with  the  mat- 
ter of  a just  definition  of  the  offices  of  warden  and 
vestryman.  In  other  words,  the  office  of  warden, 
and  in  a lesser  degree  the  office  of  vestryman,  since 
under  our  Canons  the  vestryman  in  the  absence  or 
failure  of  the  warden  may  justly  be  called  upon  to 
perform  his  duties,  are  not  alone  purely  secular 
offices,  but  offices  involving  obligations  no  less  of  a 
much  higher  class  and  of  most  serious  import.  And 
all  this  comes  out  more  clearly  just  in  proportion 
as  we  trace  more  carefully  what  I may  call  the  evo- 
lution of  these  offices.  When  the  time  came  that  in 
the  good  providence  of  God  the  various  disabilities 
of  the  laity  in  connection  with  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Church  were  removed,  the  old 
post-mediaeval  office  of  warden,  as  a guardian  or 
custodian  of  certain  sacred  things,  passed  over  from 
the  nomination  of  the  clergy  into  an  election  by  the 
people.  These  were  assembled  annually,  the  in- 
habitants of  each  parish  in  its  vestry,  and  so  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  people  constituted  its  vestry, 
the  body  taking  its  name  from  the  place  in  which 
originally  it  had  been  wont  to  meet,  and  this  meet- 
ing chose  ordinarily  the  two  wardens.  I may  not 
tarry  here  to  trace  in  detail  the  further  evolution 
by  which,  in  the  terms  of  the  English  law.  what  was 
termed  the  Select  Yestrv  came  into  existence  fur- 
ther than  to  remark  that  the  subdivision  of  par- 
ishes, and  the  greater  convenience  of  a smaller 
body  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  administration, 
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led  to  the  enactment  of  a statute  providing  for  the 
appointment,  annually,  of  wardens,  and  a limited 
number  of  vestrymen,  with  power  to  act  for  the 
larger  vestry,  or  in  other  words,  the  parishioners. 
This  statute  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  norm  on  which 
our  earlier  ecclesiastical  legislation  formed  itself. 
It  was  subsequently  somewhat  modified  in  its 
operation  by  an  act  adopted  in  the  year  a.d.  1831, 
popularly  called,  from  its  author,  the  Hobhouse 
Act,1  in  which  it  is  especially  noteworthy  that  the 
provision  for  securing  rotation  in  the  office  of  ves- 
trymen, a conspicuous  feature  in  the  admirable 
Canon  already  reported  to  this  Convention  by  its 
able  committee  on  the  amendment  of  the  Act  for 
the  Incorporation  of  Churches,  is  included.  And 
thus  our  law,  so  far  as  its  definitions  go,  practi- 
cally runs  parallel  with  that  of  our  mother  Church 
of  England. 

So  far,  I say,  as  its  definitions  go.  But  on  turn- 
ing to  the  Canons  of  the  Church  of  England,  on  the 
subject  of  the  office  and  functions  of  wardens  and 
vestrymen,  we  find  that,  whereas  the  definition  of 
those  powers  in  those  Canons  is  in  many  respects 
full  and  precise,  in  our  own  it  is  most  scanty  and 
meagre.  There  is,  as  I have  elsewhere  had  occasion 
to  show,2  an  explanation  to  be  found  for  this  in  the 

1 112  William  R.  4,  c.  60. 

2 See  address  delivered  in  the  Chapel  of  Lambeth  Palace, 
Peb.  4,  1887,  on  the  occasion  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  consecration  of  the  first  Bishop  of  New  York. 
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circumstances  under  which  the  independent  exis- 
tence of  our  branch  of  the  Anglican  Communion  as 
a national  Church  began.  The  English  Canons,  as 
I shall  presently  have  occasion  to  point  out,  made 
in  some  particulars  no  slight  demands  upon  those 
who  were  to  bear  office  as  wardens  and  vestrymen, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury and  the  beginning  of  this  was  a particularly 
unfavorable  time  to  look  for  the  realization  of  any 
very  high  ideal,  whether  of  personal  or  official  ser- 
vice in  the  Church.  “If  you  see  a clergyman  of  my 
time  of  life/’  said  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  to  a 
lay  contemporary,  “you  may  be  tolerably  sure  that 
you  see  a bad  clergyman,”  and  the  statement  was 
only  too  painfully  applicable  to  what  has,  with  a 
pungent  felicity,  been  called  the  Georgian  period  of 
the  Church’s  life  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  As 
a consequence  it  was  antecedently  improbable  that 
our  earlier  legislation  should  demand  of  wardens 
and  vestrymen  anything  beyond  the  baldest  dis- 
charge of  certain  purely  secular  functions,  and,  in 
fact,  they  did  not. 

But  at  this  point  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
our  own  Church  has  consistently  affirmed  one 
principle  in  regard  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  our 
mother,  the  Church  of  England,  that  principle  so 
admirably  stated  by  one  never  to  be  named  in 
this  convention  without  sentiments  of  affectionate 
veneration  for  his  memory, — I mean  the  late  Judge 
Hoffman.  Savs  that  eminent  authority  in  matters 
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of  ecclesiastical  law,  speaking  of  our  colonial 
Church,1  “The  law  which  prevailed  in  the  Church 
of  England  formed  the  law  for  the  members  of 
that  Church  in  every  colony  of  England.  They 
who  were  members  of  that  Church  brought  with 
them,  and  [when]  they  joined  it  in  a colony  adopt- 
ed, the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  English 
Church. 

“We  do  not  mean/'’  lie  adds,  “that  such  Church 
as  an  Establishment,  with  the  Statutes  of  Uni- 
formity as  relieved  by  the  Statutes  of  Toleration, 
governed  in  the  colonies.  But  our  proposition  is 
that  all  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  the  colonies  were  controlled  by  the  [ritual]  law 
of  the  Church  of  England,  except  in  cases  when  it 
was  plainly  inapplicable.” 

It  may  be  urged,  indeed,  that  the  action  of  this 
Church,  as  referred  to  in  the  preface  of  its  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  changes  all  this,  and  that  as 
an  autonomous  body  it  had  and  has  no  concern 
with  any  ecclesiastical  legislation  which  may  have 
been  enacted  by  another  Church,  whether  we  choose 
to  describe  her  as  a sister  or  a mother  Church.  But  I 
think  that,  quite  apart  from  graver  and  more  fun- 
damental considerations  which  have  to  do  with  that 
law  of  “historical  continuity”  of  which  we  have 
lately  heard  so  much,  there  is  another  testimony  to 
which  in  this  connection  reference  may  not  inap- 
propriately be  made.  In  the  General  Convention  of 
the  year  A.n.  181-1,  the  House  of  Bishops  and  the 

l Hoffman's  Ritual  Law  of  the  Church,  pp.  33,  36. 
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House  of  Deputies  united  in  the  following  declara- 
tion: “It  having  been  credibly  stated  to  the  House 
of  Bishops  that  on  questions  in  reference  to  prop- 
erty devised  before  the  Revolution  to  congrega- 
tions belonging  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  to 
uses  connected  with  the  same,  some  doubts  have 
been  entertained  in  regard  to  the  body  to  which 
the  two  names  have  been  applied,  the  House  thinks 
it  expedient  to  make  the  Declaration, — That  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is  the  same  body  here- 
tofore known  in  these  States  by  the  name  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  change  of  name,  al- 
though not  of  religious  principle,  in  doctrine  or  in 
worship  or  in  discipline,  being  induced  by  a char- 
acteristic in  the  Church  of  England  supposing 
the  independence  of  Christian  Churches  under  the 
different  sovereignties  to  which  their  allegiance 
in  civil  concerns  belongs.  But  that  when  the 
severance  alluded  to  took  place,  and  ever  since, 
she  conceived  herself  as  professing  and  acting 
upon  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
is  evident  from  the  organization  of  our  Conven- 
tions, and  from  their  subsequent  proceedings.”1 

In  referring  to  this  Declaration,  I am  not  un- 
mindful of  the  familiar  challenge  to  which  such 
Declarations  have  been  subjected,  and  I recog- 
nize, unreservedly,  that  they  have  no  canonical 
authority.  But  if  not  of  force  as  law,  they  are 
certainly  of  use  as  interpreters  of  law,  and  if  not 

l Journal  of  the  General  Convention  of  1814,  p.  431,  Perry's 
reprint. 


in  the  highest  sense,  they  must  yet  be  regarded  as 
in  some  sense  the  godly  judgment  of  the  fathers  of 
the  Church,  reinforced  by  the  concurrence  of  the 
laity  as  expressed  through  their  Deputies  in  Gen- 
eral Convention  assembled.  And  so  it  would 
seem  as  if  in  asking  what  are  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  wardens  and  vestries  we  have 
abundant  warrant  for  turning  to  the  Canons  of 
the  Church  of  England  as  in  force  during  the 
pre-revolutionary  period,  and  as  no  less,  it  may 
be  remarked  by  the  way,  in  force  in  that  branch 
of  the  Church  Catholic  to-day,  for  such  light  as 
may  enable  us  to  answer  the  question. 

That  light  is  not  wanting.  On  the  contrary,  no 
one  can  review  the  canons  of  that  venerable  Com- 
munion to  which  we  owe  so  much,  so  far  as  those 
canons  relate  to  the  obligations  of  wardens  and 
vestrymen,  without  recognizing  that  they  lift  these 
offices  to  a far  higher  level  of  dignity  and  respon- 
sibility than  we  are  ordinarily  wont  to  associate 
with  them,  and  that  they  were  intended  to  carry 
with  them  various  and  manifold  opportunities  for 
promoting  the  best  good  of  the  Church  and  enlar°- 
ing  the  circle  of  her  influence. 

t he  limits  of  this  hour  forbid  my  undertaking 
to  show  this  in  detail.  But  a careful  examination 
of  these  ancient  canons  of  the  offices  and  functions 
of  wardens  and  vestrymen  reveal  the  fact  that  they 
cover  three  departments  of  service  relating  to  their 
duties : 

(a)  As  custodians  of  property:  (b)  As  guar- 
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clians  of  public  worship:  (c)  As  witnesses  and  ex- 
emplars of  faith  and  conduct. 

(a)  The  first  of  these  departments  of  service  is, 
at  any  rate  theoretically,  recognized  among  our- 
selves. It  is  sufficiently  understood,  and  I am 
glad  to  bear  witness  that  ordinarily  it  is  cheer- 
fully acknowledged,  that  the  wardens  and  vestry 
may  justly  be  looked  to  for  such  ordinary  vigil- 
ance in  regard  to  the  property  of  the  Church  as 
is  involved  in  keeping  the  church  edifice  in  decent 
repair,  in  duly  attending  to  the  matters  of  insur- 
ance, the  collection  of  pew-rents  and  the  like,  and 
in  such  provision  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  com- 
fort and  decorum  of  public  worship.  But  I could 
wish  that,  even  in  these  particulars,  the  law  and 
usage  of  our  fathers  prevailed  among  ourselves, 
and  that  at  a stated  time,  at  least  once  a year,  the 
wardens  or  a committee  of  the  vestry  might  meet 
the  bishop,  or  an  archdeacon  acting  for  him,  if 
not  for  a perambulation  of  the  parish,  at  least  for 
such  an  examination  of  the  church  edifice,  the 
parish  school  and  the  rectory  as  shall  assist  in 
securing  a due  attention  from  those  b}r  whom  it 
is  owed  to  the  property  held  in  trust  by  the  vestry 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Church;  and,  am  I 
over-critical  on  this  point  if  I say  that  it  has  some- 
times been  my  lot  year  after  year  to  take  note  of 
minor  neglects  in  this  regard,  a stained  wall,  a 
broken  window,  a shabby  and  neglected  carpet, 
which  have  been  in  unpleasant  contrast  with  the 
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smartness  and  costliness  within  the  same  parochial 
limits  of  the  adornments  of  private  houses?  It 
may  be  said  that  these  are  not  times  when  the  at- 
tention of  the  laity  needs  to  be  directed  to  mat- 
ters of  ecclesiastical  adornment,  and  that  there 
are  those,  both  among  clergy  and  laity,  who  may 
be  abundantly  trusted  for  adequate  care  and  ex- 
penditure in  that  direction.  I am  not  now,  how- 
ever, pleading  for  ornamentation,  but  for  whole- 
ness, cleanliness,  reverence.  A discolored  wall,  a 
broken  railing,  neglected  fences  and  approaches, 
these  tell  a story  of  love  grown  cold  to  every  pass- 
er-by more  eloquent  than  any  words.  I am  sin- 
cerely grateful  for  the  guilds  and  societies  that 
have  in  many  of  these  particulars  come  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  clergy,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  where  the  first  responsibility  for  such  matters 
actually  rests,  and  I hope  that  it  will  be  cordially 
recognized.  Of  course  I am  not  unmindful  that 
one  cannot  make  bricks  without  straw,  and  that 
where  there  are  scanty  means  and  a small  and 
feeble  flock  it  is  not  always  easy  to  jwovide  for 
even  the  bare  necessities  of  public  worship.  But 
even  in  such  cases  the  work  is  too  often  left  to  the 
clergy,  and  I confess  that  one  of  the  gravest  dan- 
gers of  our  Church  and  day  seems  to  be  that,  in 
this  particular,  duties  of  oversight,  duties  of 
thrift  and  forecast,  the  raising  of  money,  above  all 
the  giving  of  personal  time  and  service  in  purely 
secular  things,  are  left  to  those  of  whom,  though 
of  another  order,  it  was  said  in  the  beginning  that 
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it  was  “not  meet  that  they  should  leave  the  Word 
of  God  and  serve  tables.”1  In  the  magnificent 
minster  at  Ely,  nothing  is  more  impressive  nor 
resplendent  than  the  superb  decoration  in  color  cf 
the  ceiling,  and  nothing  it  would  seem  ought  to 
make  the  heart  of  a devout  layman  thrill  with 
more  grateful  pride  than  to  learn  that  all  this 
costly  and  beautiful  work  was  the  gift  of  one  of 
his  own  order,  the  late  Mr.  Gambier  Parry,  and, 
what  just  here  is  much  more  to  the  point,  was 
done  with  his  own  hand.  In  a generation  when,  if 
we  have  found  it  convenient  to  dismiss  the  doc- 
trine of  a Vicarious  Atonement  from  our  theology, 
we  have  managed  to  enthrone  the  practice  of  a 
vicarious  service  over  a good  deal  of  our  daily  life 
— -when,  in  other  words,  we  are  planning  and 
arranging  how  we  can  do  as  little  as  possible  our- 
selves and  hire  machinery  or  a clerk  or  a deputy 
of  some  sort  to  do  it  for  us,  it  is  much  to  be  de- 
sired that  the  Church,  the  building,  its  surround- 
ings, its  belongings  little  and  great  might  have 
something  more  of  the  personal  care  and  atten- 
tion of  those  to  whom  its  custody  and  preservation 
are  formally  and  officially  committed. 

And  in  this  connection  it  is  proper  that  I should 
allude  to  a ldndred  subject  of  a somewhat  more 
delicate  matter,  but  concerning  which  the  time,  I 
am  persuaded,  has  come  to  speak  with  consider- 
able explicitness.  The  care  of  the  temporalities 
of  a parish  includes  the  care  and  administration  of 
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its  finances,  however  much  these  may  be  delegated 
to  the  hands  of  a treasurer  or  left  to  enjoy  the 
often  scanty  and  irregular  attention  of  the  min- 
ister. In  this  domain  there  is  not,  or  ought  not 
to  be,  any  more  than  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs 
of  a bank  or  trust  company,  any  room  for  action 
influenced  by  sentiment,  nor  should  any  slackness 
or  carelessness  be  tolerated  or  excused  on  the 
ground  of  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  due  to 
courtesy  to  an  officer  or  tenderness  to  the  feelings 
of  an  individual.  Ho  clergyman  or  layman  ought 
ever  to  consent,  under  any  circumstances  what- 
ever, to  touch,  or  to  become  in  any  wise  responsible 
for,  the  handling  of  money  whose  source  and  ap- 
plication he  cannot  show,  if  the  need  to  do  so  shall 
arise  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  reasonable  and 
right-minded  person.  I affirm  this  as  an  axiom 
in  ecclesiastical  morals,  and  in  doing  so  I do  not 
at  all  forget  the  rights  which  are  reserved  to  the 
Priest  in  the  administration  of  the  Communion 
alms,  though  I must  own  that,  even  under  such 
circumstances,  a clergyman  may  well  beware  of 
the  snare  of  “confidential  funds.”  But  leaving 
tliis  exception  aside,  the  general  rule  is  one  which 
I am  persuaded  is  as  widely  applicable  as  it  is 
widely  disregarded.  In  the  last  General  Convention 
I introduced  a proposed  enactment  on  this  subject 
as  an  addition  to  § III.  of  Canon  15  of  Title  I., 
which  ran  as  follows : 

“The  amount  of  other  offerings  received  in 
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connection  with  any  service  in  any  church  or 
chapel  shall  be  ascertained  by  the  wardens,  or  two 
vestrymen,  or  two  other  persons  appointed  by  the 
rector  and  wardens  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
amount  of  the  same  shall,  without  delay,  be  en- 
tered in  a book  kept  for  such  record,  and  certified 
to,  in  each  case,  by  the  two  persons  so  appointed.” 
The  object  of  such  a provision  ought  to  be  plain 
to  everyone  who  hears  it.  It  enables  any  one  who 
is  charged  with  the  trusteeship  of  money  to  be 
used  for  Church  purposes  to  exhibit  such  a record 
as  leaves  no  room  for  the  evil  effects  of  careless- 
ness on  the  one  hand  or  of  malevolence  on  the 
other,  and  it  illustrates  a careful  scrupulousness 
in  matters  wherein  the  absence  of  such  scrupu- 
lousness has  been,  though  happily  rarely,  the  occa- 
sion of  painful  scandals  or  misrepresentations.  It 
is  perhaps  a misfortune,  though  I am  not  so  sure  of 
that,  that  the  subjects  of  a spiritual  kingdom 
should  have  to  do,  even  in  connection  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  most  sacred  offices  of  religion, 
with  transactions  of  a pecuniary  or  commercial 
character;  but  since  it  must  be  so,  surely  the 
Church’s  buying  and  selling,  her  hiring  and  leas- 
ing, her  ingatherings  and  her  outgoings  of  this 
nature,  ought  all  to  be  conducted  upon  a plane  not 
only  above  reproach,  but  above  any  just  criticism. 
And  in  this  connection  ought  I to  refrain  from 
saying  that  the  just  and  honorable  obligations  of 
a vestry  to  him  who  ministers  in  holy  things  ought 
to  be  recognized  and  discharged  with  careful 
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promptness  and  with  chivalric  honesty,  unbiased 
by  personal  likes  or  dislikes,  and  uninfluenced  by 
disappointed  expectations  ? The  cruel  policy 
known  as  “starving  out  a rector”  is,  I am  thank- 
ful to  believe,  most  rare  among  us,  but  it  is  a 
jtolicy  which,  in  view  of  other  modes  provided  for 
the  relief  of  a disaffected  people,  no  possible  cir- 
cumstances can  justify  or  excuse.  Here  as  else- 
where the  duties  of  wardens  and  vestrymen  in 
their  stewardship  of  the  temporalities  of  a parish 
are  twofold,  being  not  alone  to  the  constituency  by 
whom  they  have  been  chosen,  but  also  to  that  min- 
ister of  Christ  in  loyal  subordination  to  whom 
they  are  called  upon  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
their  office. 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I de- 
sire to  add  a word  as  to  the  duty  of  wardens  and 
vestrymen  in  regard  to  the  adornment  and  enrich- 
ment of  the  church  edifice.  This  is  an  age  of  me- 
morials, and  much  of  the  furnishings  and  appur- 
tenances of  our  holy  places  has  to  do  with  a beau- 
tiful sentiment  which  we  may  wisely  cherish  and 
indulge.  I would  that  its  forms  and  modes  of  ex- 
pression were  always  equalty  beautiful;  but  it 
must  be  owned  that,  not  unfrequently,  a very 
crude  art  and  a very  meretricious  taste  finds  its 
way  within  the  sanctuary  rails,  glares  upon  us 
from  some  brazen  anomaly  in  pulpit  or  lectern, 
gleams  with  colors  not  at  all  “richly  dight”  through 
chancel  and  clere-story  windows,  and  in  many 
ways  reminds  us  that  in  sacred  as  in  secular  art 
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the  best  intention  and  the  worst  'achievement  may 
come  very  close  together.  Tt  ought  to  be  distinctly 
recognized  that  no  erection  should  be  permitted  in 
any  consecrated  building  the  design  of  which  has 
not  been  submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the  rec- 
tor, wardens,  and  vestry,  acting  in  vestry  meeting, 
and  under  competent  professional  advice;  and  it 
ought  further  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  such  action 
ought  not  to  be  unduly  biased  by  weakly  amiable 
considerations  having  in  view  the  mere  gratifica- 
tion of  individual  feeling.  The  whole  is  greater 
than  any  part,  and  a church  edifice  should  be,  in 
its  every  aspect  and  detail,  an  education  in  all  that 
is  best,  most  fair,  most  real,  and  most  meet. 

( b)  But  the  Church  wardens  more  particularly, 
and  the  vestry  as  sharing  with  them  similar  re- 
sponsibilities, are  also  guardians  of  public  wor- 
ship. Under  those  canonical  provisions  to  which 
I have  already  referred,  it  is  made  the  duty  of 
the  wardens  to  suppress  all  light  and  unseemly 
behavior  during  Divine  Service,  and  if  need  be  to 
remove  those  who  are  guilty  of  it,  and  to  aid  in 
enforcing  such  other  decent  compliance  with  the 
usages  of  public  worship  as  the  canons  of  the 
Church  prescribe.  Of  these  the  18th  Canon  is 
the  most  important,  and  in  an  age  not  given  to 
reverence  it  is  well  to  recall  those'  precise  and 
comprehensive  requirements  which  have  had  no 
small  share  in  educating  our  brethren  of  the  An- 
glican Communion  in  a reverent  behavior  in  Cod’s 
house,  onl}'  too  rare  among  ourselves.  “No  man,” 


says  the  canon,  “shall  cover  his  head  in  the  time 
of  Divine  Service,"  and  “all  manner  of  persons 
then  present  shall  severally  kneel  upon  their  knees 
when  the  General  Confession,  Litany,  and  other 
prayers  are  read,  and  shall  stand  at  the  saying  of 
the  Belief  according  to  the  rules  in  that  behalf 
prescribed  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
likewise,  when  in  time  of  Divine  Service  the 
Lord  Jesus  shall  be  mentioned,  due  and  lowly  rev- 
erence shall  be  done  by  all  persons  present,  as  it 
has  been  accustomed,  testifying  by  their  outward 
gestures  their  inward  humility,  Christian  resolu- 
tion and  due  acknowledgment  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  true  and  eternal  Son  of  God,  is 
the  only  Saviour  of  the  world.  . . . And  none, 
either  man,  woman  or  child,  of  what  calling  so- 
ever, shall  be  otherwise  at  such  times  busied  in  the 
Church  than  in  quiet  attendance  to  hear,  mark 
and  understand  that  which  is  read,  preached  or 
ministered,  saying  in  their  due  places  audibly” 
such  parts  of  the  service  as  are  appointed  to  be 
said  by  the  people.  “Xeither  shall  they  disturb 
the  service  or  sermon  by  walking,  or  talking,  or 
in  any  other  way.”  The  quaint  prescriptions  have 
verily  a sound  of  a by-gone  age,  and  of  a discipline 
long  ago  fallen  into  large  disuse.  But  it  were 
well  if,  at  least  in  those  who  bear  office  in  the 
Church,  they  could  find  consistent  illustrations 
among  ourselves,  and  if  not  by  precept  and  official 
enforcement,  at  least  by  example,  they  could  be 


commended  to  our  too-often  listless  and  irreverent 
congregations. 

A still  further  requirement  of  the  wardens  and 
vestry,  as  guardians  of  public  worship,  is  the  duty, 
especially  in  the  absence  of  the  rector,  of  protect- 
ing the  sanctuary  and  the  pulpit  from  the  pro- 
fanation of  unworthy  and  unauthorized  ministers. 
The  52d  Canon  of  1603,  whose  provisions  are  par- 
tially re-enacted  in  our  own  Canon  14  of  Title  I. 
of  the  Digest,  requires  that  “in  order  that  the 
bishop  may  understand  what  sermons  are  made  in 
his  diocese  and  who  presume  to  [minister  or] 
preach  without  a licence,  wardens  and  sidesmen 
shall  see  that  the  names  of  the  [ministers]  preach- 
ers which  come  to  their  church  from  any  other 
place  be  noted  in  a book,  wherein  such  person  shall 
subscribe  his  name,  the  day  when  he  officiated,  and 
the  name  of  the  bishop  of  whom  he  had  licence  to 
preach.”  In  any  ease,  I think  it  must  be  owned 
that  such  a rule  would  be  a wise  one,  but  in  a dio- 
cese which  contains  the  largest  port  of  entry  on 
this  continent,  and  which  gathers  the  flotsam  and 
jetsam,  the  waifs  and  strays,  of  the  whole  ecclesi- 
astical world,  I greatly  wish  it  might  be  made  im- 
perative. And  in  this  connection  as,  on  other  occa- 
sions, I have  appealed  to  the  clergy,  so  I would  now 
invoke  the  vigilance  and  co-operation  of  my  breth- 
ren of  the  laity  to  see  to  it  that  none  of  them  who 
are  wardens  or  vestrymen,  and  who  may  be  tem- 
porarily charged  with  arrangements  for  the 
Church’s  services,  are  timid  or  careless  in  a matter 
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in  which,  their  vigilance  is  never  a presumptuous 
interference,  but  simply  a part  of  their  bounden 
duty.  You,  with  us,  dear  brethren,  are  charged 
by  the  Apostle  to  watch  for  the  purity  and  good 
order  of  the  Church,  and  those  who  are  office-bearers 
within  her  fold  may  not  disown  their  obligations. 

(c)  And  this  brings  me  naturally  and  finally  to 
speak  of  those  of  the  laity  who  bear  office  in  the 
Church  as  witnesses  and  exemplars  of  faith  and 
conduct.  In  an  opinion  of  Lord  Stowell’s,  quoted 
in  Lee’s  Reports,1  he  says — “I  conceive  their 
duties”  (he  is  speaking  of  Church  wardens) 
“were  originally  confined  to  the  care  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical property  of  the  parish,  over  which  the}r  ex- 
ercise a discretionary  power  for  certain  purposes. 
In  all  other  respects  it  is  an  office  of  observation 
and  complaint.”  If  one  were  disposed  to  be  cyni- 
cal, it  might  be  said  that,  so  far  as  the  rector  and 
the  sexton  and  the  choir  are  concerned,  the  aver- 
age warden  is  not  always  slow  to  exercise  his 
“office  of  complaint”  and  to  supplement  liis  lack 
of  personal  sendee  by  criticism  or  fault-finding 
with  regard  to  that  of  others.  But  in  fact,  the 
function  which  Lord  Stowell  had  in  mind  was  a 
most  important  one,  being  none  other  than  that 
which  was  anciently  required  of  churchwardens  as 
guardians,  with  the  parish-priest,  of  the  purity 
and  good  order  of  the  flock.  With  this  view  the 
116th  of  the  Canons  to  which  I refer  makes  it  the 
duty  of  the  wardens  at  the  time  of  the  annual  visi- 
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tation  to  present  to  the  bishop  or  his  representa- 
tive any  one  who  is  an  evil  liver  or  a breaker  of  the 
laws  of  the  Church,  “that  enquiry  may  be  made 
thereinto,”  and,  says  a high  authority,  “they  are 
guilty  of  a,  breach  of  their  oath  whenever  they  omit 
it.”1 

With  us,  as  I need  not  remind  you,  neither  ves- 
trymen nor  churchwardens  take  any  oath  of  office, 
and  the  requirements  thus  referred  to  have  long 
fallen  into  disuse  even  in  our  mother  Church  ; but, 
as  before,  I think  it  of  service  to  turn  back  to  them 
and  to  recall  a day  when  the  conception  of  official 
duty  extended  so  much  farther  and  so  much  higher 
than  our  own,  and  to  ask  the  question  whether 
after  all,  in  their  essence  and  spirit,  they  have  not 
something  very  pertinent  to  say  to  ns?  For  what 
is  the  essential  thing  here  but  that  the  care  and 
guardianship  of  the  flock  is  not  the  exclusive 
charge  of  the  ministry.  Yo  man  in  the  household 
of  the  Church  “liveth  to  himself  or  diet'h  to  him- 
self. Bear  3re  one  another’s  burdens”  for  “ye  are 
members  one  of  another.”  Over  and  over  again 
there  rings  through  all  the  story  of  that  first  build- 
ing time  of  the  Christian  Church  the  clear  cry  “for 
ye  are  budded  together  in  Christ  Jesus,”  and  in 
answer  to  the  selfish  challenge  of  the  unbrotherly 
Cain,  “ Am  I my  brother’s  keeper?”  comes  the  an- 
swer of  the  Gospel  written  in  the  blood  of  its 
Founder,  “Yes,  you  are  ! and  I am  here  in  the 
world,  in  the  Word  and  Sacraments  of  My  Church 
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that  you  may  never  forget  it !”  Now,  then,  take 
this  great  and  glorious  truth  and  put  it  beside  the 
life  of  the  average  parish  anywhere  in  all  the  world. 
Here  is  a lad  nurtured  in  the  Sunday-school,  sing- 
ing in  the  choir,  hastening  daily  to  that  dangerous 
borderland  between  the  age  of  pupilage  and  the  era 
of  independent  responsibility.  He  has  found  his 
way  or  been  led  by  another  into  evil  company,  or 
his  wayward  nature  has  led  'him  to  begin  a course 
of  deception  and  dishonesty.  His  pastor  and  his 
parents  equally  are  kept  in  careful  ignorance  of 
all  this,  but  you  know  it,  my  brother,  you  warden, 
you  vestryman,  and  what  have  you  clone  about  it  ? 
Have  you  ever  said  a word  of  affectionate  warning 
to  such  an  one  yourself,  or  if  you  are  too  shy  or  too 
timid  for  that,  have  you  ever  dropped  a hint, — not 
a scandal-breeding  and  treacherous  hint,  but  a 
friendly  word  of  suggestion  in  some  ear  that  you 
know  is  hearkening  with  affectionate  interest  for 
everything  that  concerns  that  young  life?  There 
are  multitudes  of  men  to-day,  hardened  in  sin  and 
sunk  in  vice,  whose  cold  hostility  to  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  religion  of  their  fathers  is  due,  quite 
as  much  as  to  anything,  to  this,  that  'at  some  su- 
preme moment  of  their  lives  when  they  took  the 
wrong  turn,  and — never  turned  again : they  can 
now  say,  “No  man  cared  for  my  soul,  no  manly  or 
brotherly  word  ever  held  me  back,  no  outstretched 
hand  ever  strove  to  stay  my  wayward  feet.  There 
were  men,  and  some  of  them  young  men  little  older 
than  myself,  but  wiser,  more  experienced,  and  more 
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trusted.  Their  friendship  might  have  saved  me : 
I do  not  say  that  it  would,  but  at  any  rate,  I never 
had  it.”  Men  and  brethren,  the  terrible  element 
in  such  a cry  as  that  is  that  it  is  but  the  prophecy 
of  one  that  we  may  one  day  hear  in  tones  that  may 
haunt  our  ears  as  long  'as  memory  shall  last ; and  if 
at  this  point  any  one  objects  that  all  this  is  alien  to 
that  for  which  those  offices  of  which  I have  been 
treating  now  exist,  no  matter  for  what,  originally, 
they  were  created,  then  my  answer  is  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  alien,  and  that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  can 
never  be  made,  to  any  reflecting  mind,  to  appear 
so.  We  may  say  as  much  as  we  please  that  a vestry- 
man or  a warden  are  purely  secular  personages 
chosen  for  secular  purposes.  We  may  as  well  face 
the  fact  that,  by  every  ordinary  observer,  they  are 
taken  as  representative  personages,  standing  some- 
how, whether  we  or  they  choose  to  admit  it  or  no, 
as  exemplars  and  illustrations  of  that  divine  thing 
which  we  call  the  Church  of  God  in  the  world. 
The  exigencies  of  a new  community,  the  scanty 
numbers  of  some  little  flock,  or  some  other  per- 
fectly valid  reason  may  make  it  necessary  that  the 
corporation  of  a parish  should  include  persons  who 
are  not  communicants  of  the  Church ; but  I cannot 
understand  how  this  relaxation  should  ever  extend 
to  unbaptized  persons,  nor  can  I comprehend  how 
anyone  can  hold  such  an  office  without  recognizing 
its  claim  upon  him  for  such  exemplary  living,  such 
blameless  manners,  such  sincere  and  willing  service 
for  the  good  of  others,  as  even  Pagan  religions 


have  been  wont  to  exact  from  those  who  built  their 
temples  or  guarded  their  treasures.  Far  better 
would  it  be  in  those  cases  where  the  customary 
number  of  vestrymen  is  so  large  as  to  make  it  all 
but  impossible  to  find  persons  of  suitable  character 
and  conduct  to  fill  the  office,  that  such  parishes 
should  take  advantage  of  the  wise  provision  of  the 
statute  which  authorizes  the  reduction  of  their 
number,  and  be  content  with  five  or  even  three  such 
officers,  “all  good  men  and  true.” 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  my  dear  brethren,  that  the 
relation  of  a warden  and  a vestryman,  viewed  in 
the  light  of  its  origin  and  history,  is  a fourfold 
relation,  first  to  the  minister,  second  to  the  con- 
gregation, third  to  the  Ordinary,  and  fourth  to 
the  community. 

1.  I should  be  sorry  if  it  should  be  supposed 
that  I did  not  entertain  a sincere  sympathy  for 
those  wno  have  experience  of  the  burdens  and  em- 
barrassments of  their  office  in  any  and  all  these 
relations,  but  I presume  that  if  I should  approach 
them  in  some  moment  of  candor  I should  find  that 
they  regarded  themselves  especially  entitled  to  such 
sympathy  because  of  the  perplexities  and  difficul- 
ties of  the  task.  “I  have  broken  in  some  dozen 
young  rectors,”  said  a venerable  warden  in  my 
hearing,  once,  speaking  of  the  reverend  clergy  as  if 
they  had  been,  colts,  “but  the  last  one  broke  me.” 
It  was  a homely  and  rustic  figure,  but  it  did  not, 
I apprehend,  speak  alone  the  experience  of  the 
rustic  mind.  There  is  an  inevitable  friction 
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which,  under  our  vagrant  system, — or  want  of  sys- 
tem,— of  pastorates,  must  be  perpetually  repeated, 
which  has  cost  the  Church  more  peace  and  prog- 
ress and  brought  what  ought  to  be  a most  beauti- 
ful relation  to  oftener  disaster  and  sorrowful  end- 
ing than  I would  care  to  estimate.  Youth,  inex- 
perience, a cloistered  pedantry  and  self-confidence 
on  the  one  hand,  and  an  elderly  but  after  all  very 
circumscribed  wisdom  on  the  other, — beginning 
in  a tactless  dogmatism,  and  a very  disproportion- 
ate assertion  of  authority  in  the  one  case,  and  in  a 
somewhat  discouraged  and  it  may  be  rather  cynical 
watchfulness  for  the  inevitable  blunders  of  youth 
in  the  other, — these,  like  two  vessels  lashed  to- 
gether in  a storm,  have  abraded  each  other’s  feel- 
ings, hardened  each  other's  prejudices,  and  issued 
too  often  in  an  armed  neutrality  which  was  not 
slow  to  irritate  on  the  one  side  or  to  be  obstructive 
on  the  other,  both  alike  forgetful,  alas,  all  the 
while.  Whose  they  were  and  Whom  they  professed 
to  serve. 

I have  on  more  than  one  occasion  spoken  plainly 
enough  to  my  brethren  who  were  about  to  be  'admit- 
ted to  Holy  Orders  on  this  subject  of  their  relation 
to  their  brethren  of  the  laity  who  were  office-bear- 
ers in  the  Church,  and  I must  now  be  equally  can- 
did with  those  whom  more  especially  1 address  to- 
day. If  I were  asked  for  three  rules  to  govern  one 
who  holds  office  as  warden  or  vestryman  under  any 
rector  or  minister,  they  would  he — 

Do  not  expect  too  much  at  first. 
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Cultivate  kindly  relations  at  whatever  cost. 

Be  loyal. 

The  ministry  has  its  treasure  in  earthen  vessels, 
and  its  success  in  bringing  that  treasure  forth  is 
dependent,  in  a large  proportion  of  cases,  on  the 
sympathy  and  encouragement  that  evokes  it.  But 
there  is  no  one  in  Holy  Orders  whose  gifts  -are  so 
modest  and  whose  aptitudes  are  so  meagre  that 
you  and  I,  by  judicious  co-operation  and  by  kindly 
encouragement,  cannot  make  them  greater.  There 
are  parishes  in  this  diocese  where  it  is  a perpetual 
delight  and  refreshment  to  me  to  linger,  because 
there  is  in  them  what  I cannot  better  describe  than 
a family  feeling — the  burdens  and  the  triumphs, 
the  discouragements  and  the  aspirations,  all  shared 
in  common,  and  love  gilding  the  whole  with  a radi- 
ance forever  supremely  its  own.  Instances  of  mal- 
adjustment there  will  be — -the  right  man  in  the 
wrong  place,  and  alas ! unfitness,  and  even  un- 
worthiness,  sometimes ; but  even  then  a manly  and 
brotherly  tenderness  can  soften  the  inevitable 
wound,  prudence  and  charity  can  cultivate  a dis- 
creet reserve,  equity  can  be  kept  from  passing  over 
into  cruelty  and  Christ  be  not  wounded  in  the 
house  of  His  friends. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  pastoral  re- 
lation is  one  of  mutual  confidence  and  regard,  it 
is  possible  for  those  whose  act  has  mainly  created 
that  relation,  and  who,  next  to  the  rector,  are  the 
official  representatives  of  the  parish,  almost  indefi- 
nitely to  multiply  a minister’s  efficiency.  With- 
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out  flatter}''  or  affectation  of  partisanship,  often  a 
more  evil  thing  in  its  effects  in  a parish  than  open 
hostility,  a layman  officially  related  to  his  rector 
may  continually  make  him  sensible  how  the  cause 
of  Christ  and  His  Church  is  with  both  of  them 
a common  cause,  and  how  sincerely  the  one,  with 
the  other,  desires  its  truest  prosperity.  How  many 
vestrymen,  1 wonder,  are  in  Church  on  Sunday 
afternoons?  How  many  ever  visit  the  Sunday- 
school?  How  many  in  a country  parish,  if  they 
cannot  give  their  means,  give  a day’s  work  to  the 
church  or  the  rectory?  These  are  extremely 
homely  questions,  it  may  be  objected,  even  in  such 
a connection  as  this,  but  indeed,  dear  brethren,  un- 
less I am  to  leave  the  whole  matter  up  in  the  air, 
they  belong  to  the  class  of  questions  which  I am 
constrained  to  ask,  and  which  you  may  well  try,  at 
least,  to  answer. 

2.  But  the  offices  of  warden  and  vestryman  in- 
volve a relation  not  only  to  the  minister,  but  also 
to  the  congregation  or  parish.  The  modern  parish 
is  a much  more  complex  organism  than  those  of 
the  olden  time,  even  as  our  modern  civilization 
has  brought  to  the  Church  a great  many  tasks  and 
problems  which  to  our  fathers  were  largely  un- 
known. It  is  in  vain  that  we  attempt  to  evade 
them.  An  age  without  inherited  reverence,  hating 
shams  and  pretenders,  turns  from  the  Hew  Testa- 
ment to  the  tragedy  of  human  life,  and  asks  of  the 
Church  of  God,  “What  are  you  doing  to  amelior- 
ate it?”  And  what,  indeed,  are  we  doing,  and  how 
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much  of  what  we  might  be  doing  if  what  ought  to 
be  the  work  of  all  were  not  left,  largely,  if  not 
wholly,  alike  to  the  initiative  and  the  activities  of 
the  clergy?  I do  not  forget  the  noble  increment 
of  strength  which  of  late  has  come  to  us  in  this 
diocese,  especially  from  our  younger  laity  notably 
in  many  of  our  leading  parishes.  But  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  this  is  largely  the  service  of  those 
who  do  not  bear  office  in  the  Church  and  that  they 
who  do  are  not  always  even  accurately  informed  of 
the  good  work  which  is  done  among  them.  In 
visiting  the  mission  chapels  of  .this  city  I have 
often  been  pained  to  observe  the  universal  absence 
of  those,  except  the  rector  and  the  assistant  minis- 
ter, who  are  chiefly  concerned  in  supporting  them, 
and  I do  not  wonder  that  my  brethren  of  the  clergy 
find  the  maintenance  of  such  work  difficult  and 
discouraging,  if  they  are  unable  to  interest  even 
those  who  with  themselves  are  officially  responsible 
for  it. 

If  an  office  brings  honor,  those  who  hold  it 
ought  to  be  glad  to  remember  that  it  brings  also 
responsibility,  and  that  honorable  rank  cannot  be 
dissociated  from  honorable  obligation. 

And  for  the  discharge  of  this,  even  where  oppor- 
tunities for  personal  service  are  wanting,  there  are 
yet  abundant  occasions.  A consistent  example 
during  Divine  Service  and  elsewhere,  a habit  of 
speech  which  is  at  once  loyal  and  hopeful,  and 
wisely  reticent,  these  are  things  whereby  a.  single 
layman  may  do  much  to  bind  together  and  build 
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who  is  charged  with  the  ministry  of  holy  things. 
In  the  old  days,  as  in  some  of  our  dioceses  still, 
there  was  a rector’s  warden  and  a people’s  warden, 
and  in  the  highest  sense,  every  officer  in  a parish 
ought  to  have  an  eye  to  both  parties  to  whom  he  is 
related,  and,  in  looking  toward  the  people,  one 
quick  to  see  opportunities  for  good,  and  a hand 
quick  to  seize  them. 

3.  But  again,  under  the  provisions  of  our  own 
canons,  as  you  are  aware,  vestries  and  especially 
wardens,  sustain  important  relations  to  the  Ordi- 
nary. As  his  assent,  with  that  of  the  Standing 
Committee,  is  required  to  acts  of  a vestry  in  vari- 
ous stages  of  the  history  of  a parish  from  the  first 
steps  of  its  organization,  all  the  way  along,  in  the 
matter  of  the  administration  or  disposition  of  its 
property,  so  it  is  provided  that  action  concerning 
rector  or  other  minister  in  vacating  a cure,  and 
of  a vestrjr  in  filling  it,  shall  be  communicated, 
so  soon  as  may  be,  to  the  bishop.  The  obligations 
involved  in  these  canonical  provisions  may  of 
course  be  discharged  in  a purely  formal  way,  and 
no  more  than  this  may  technically  be  exacted.  But 
I should  be  glad  if,  in  differences  or  disagreements 
between  pastor  and  people,  in  action  determining, 
e.g.,  the  migratory  policy  of  a parish,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  matter  of  the  calling  of  a minister, 
it  might  be  borne  in  mind  that  something  more 
than  this  may  not  only  be  conceded  without  the 
smallest  sacrifice  of  such  individual  independence 
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of  action  as  is  already  secured  under  the  law,  but 
also  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned. A bishop  is  not  un frequently  reproached 
for  a policy  in  a parish  or  the  presence  in  a cure 
of  one  of  whose  translation  to  it  he  has  had  no 
smallest  knowledge,  until  the  whole  transaction  is 
a thing  accomplished.  The  case,  let  us  say,  is  sim- 
ply one  of  maladjustment,  of  excellent  gifts  and 
an  excellent  purpose  in  the  wrong  place.  It  is  a 
case,  and  there  are  a great  many  of  them,  where  an 
impartial  and  adequately  informed  person  could, 
beforehand,  have  forecast  precisely  the  result  in 
dissonance,  mutual  irritation,  and  ultimate  ex- 
plosion and  disaster  which  inevitably  come  to  pass. 
Without  any  preternatural  wisdom  or  penetration, 
the  bishop  happens  to  be  in  a position  where  he  is 
adequately  informed,  and  if  he  were  under  ever  so 
strong  a personal  or  ecclesiastical  bias,  it  is  per- 
haps worth  while  to  remember  that  he  can  hardly 
be  so  stupid,  as  well  as  wrong-headed,  as  to  desire, 
or  counsel,  action  which  would  issue  in  a disap- 
pointment and  a failure  sure  to  react  largely  upon 
himself.  In  plainest  English,  I should  be  grate- 
ful in  the  interests,  putting  it  if  you  please,  for 
a moment,  upon  the  lowest  conceivable  grounds  in 
such  a connection,  of  the  general  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  diocese,  if  vestries,  when  taking  ac- 
tion in  the  matter  of  the  choice  of  one  who  is  to 
minister  among  them,  might  make  it  a habit  sim- 
ply to  afford  the  Ordinary  an  opportunity,  for  the 
sake  of  their  own  more  intelligent  action,  of 
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placing  at  their  disposition  such  sufficiently  au- 
thenticated information,  with  its  sources  if  need 
be,  as  shall  aid  them  in  taking  that  action. 

This,  I hope  it  will  be  owned,  is  a sufficiently 
modest  suggestion,  and  I trust  I may  be  permitted 
to  say  that  I shall  be  much  encouraged  if  it  may, 
in  connection  with  questions  of  kindred  impor- 
tance, be  borne  in  mind.  I am  keenly  sensible, 
and  I should  be  strangely  indifferent  if  I did  not 
gratefully  acknowledge  it,  to  a generous  and  con- 
siderate purpose  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  and  the 
laity,  to  spare  me  needless  burdens,  and  to 
soften  as  they  may  the  pain  and  sorrow  of  those 
which  every  bishop  is  called  upon  to  bear.  But 
such  an  one  must  be  willing  to  be,  in  this  as  in  all 
other  things,  the  servant  of  his  brethren,  and  his 
service  will  be  easier  not  harder,  very  often,  if  he 
is  helped  (by  a confidence  which  is  given  rather 
when  it  may  be,  than  merely  and  only  when  it 
must  be.  If  in  the  Church  we  are  anything  at  all 
to  one  another,  we  are  parts  of  one  living  and 
loving  whole,  in  which  nothing  that  is  vital  to  any 
one  of  us  can  be  indifferent,  whether  his  respon- 
sibilities be  larger  or  smaller,  to  any  other. 

4.  And  this  brings  me  naturally  to  speak  in 
conclusion  of  the  relations  of  wardens  and  vestry- 
men and  their  consequent  responsibilities  to  the 
community.  Let  me  make  haste  to  say  that  I use 
that  last  word,  for  want  of  a better,  in  a double 
sense.  The  community  with  which,  first  of  all, 
any  one  of  us  who,  as  a layman,  bears  office  in  the 
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Church  is  concerned,  is  that  community  or  com- 
munion which  is  the  Church,  first  the  parish  and 
then  the  larger  whole  of  which  the  parishes  are  a 
part,  and  so  on  till  we  touch  the  circumference 
of  the  “One  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church”  in 
which,  in  the  symbol  of  Eieaea,  we  continually 
affirm  our  faith. 

It  is,  of  course,  easy  enough,  as  I have  already 
implied,  to  insist,  if  one  chooses  to,  that  those  of 
the  laity  who  in  Enster-week  are  chosen  to  a 
certain  secular  and  fiduciary  responsibility,  can 
rightly  be  looked  to  for  no  more,  to  say  that  a ves- 
tryman is  not  an  elder,  or  presbyter,  and  not  even 
a sub-deacon;  but  there  remains  the  fact  of  such 
an  one’s  representative  character,  as  commonly  un- 
derstood and  accepted,  wherever  the  parish  exists. 
I think  that  by  those  who  are  the  objects  of  this 
prevailing  estimate,  it  ought  to  be  frankly  and 
cordially  accepted,  and  its  obligations,  as  far  as 
may  be,  cordially  discharged.  I think  that  if  one 
be  an  officer  in  a parish  in  communities  where,  as 
in  many  of  ours,  a knowledge  of  the  Church  is 
largely  absent,  and  an  ignorant  and  embittered 
prejudice  largely  present,  it  may  justly  be  expect- 
ed of  him  that  he  shall  inform  himself  as  to  the 
Church’s  position  and  claims,  and  have  a reason 
to  give  as  to  things  that,  in  multitudes  of  cases, 
are  only  stumbling  blocks  so  long  as  they  are  mis- 
understood, and  that  have  come  to  be,  in  time,  a 
part  of  a most  precious  heritage  to  those  by  Whom 
once  they  were  scorned  and  reviled.  There  never 


was  a time  when  such  information,  within  the 
reach  -as  it  is  of  any  busy  man,  in  a score  of  admi- 
rable manuals  and  historical  compendia,  would 
have  found  such  a welcome  as  it  is  finding  to-day. 
Prejudices  have  decayed,  culture  has  spread  and 
widened,  the  instinct  of  worship  has  wakened  out 
of  its  long  Puritan  slumber,  and  the  times  are 
ripe  as  never  before  for  that  educational  work  of 
the  Church  which,  mother  of  the  English  Bible 
and  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  as  she  is,  none 
in  all  the  world  is  so  well  equipped  to  do  in  this 
land  as  she.  My  brethren  of  the  laity,  who  are 
wardens  and  vestrymen  in  our  several  parishes, 
may  we  not  look  to  }rou  for  help  and  co-operation 
in  this  matter?  The  encounters  of  daily  inter- 
course, the  enquiries  of  the  uninformed,  the  mis- 
representations of  the  misinformed,  offer,  first  in 
the  parish  and  then  in  the  larger  community, 
which  is  outside  of  it,  opportunities  which,  often, 
no  one  else  can  so  effectually  improve  as  you. 

But  while  such  an  one  is  making  the  most  of 
his  opportunities  in  the  parish  and  in  the  office 
and  the  shop,  he  may  not  forget  the  relations  of 
the  former  and  of  himself  to  that  larger  unit 
which  is  the  diocese.  I have  already  spoken  in 
other  connections  of  the  dangers  of  parochialism, 
and  I am  greatly  cheered  by  the  evidences  among 
us  of  the  awakening  of  a nobler  spirit.  But  the 
more  selfish  instincts  of  human  nature  are  not 
readily  overcome,  and  nothing  is  easier  than  to 
lose  sight  of  a larger  and  more  distant  object  by 
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the  process  which  persistently  holds  a smaller  one 
much  closer  to  the  eye.  Let  us  not,  however,  mis- 
take its  fruits.  They  can  only  be  waste  and  feeble- 
ness, and,  ultimately  and  inevitably,  failure.  And 
so  I hope  that  in  those  larger  undertakings,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  whether  in  city  or  country, 
which  are  missionary  or  diocesan  undertakings,  we 
may  find  in  the  laity  who  are  officers  in  our  several 
parishes  a reversal  of  that  too  prevalent  policy 
that  all  extra-parochial  interests  are  mistaken  in- 
terests, and  that  a parish  while  like  that  most  use- 
ful institution,  a modern  locomotive,  in  that  it 
consumes  its  own  smoke,  ought  to  be  most  unlike 
it  in  that  it  consumes  all  its  resources,  and  yet 
moves  no  wheels  but  its  own.  The  law  of  highest 
life  in  this  regard  is  one,  and  it  is  universal, 
teaching  we  learn, — giving  we  get, — spending  we 
are  enriched.  May  God  lift  us  all,  laitv  and 
clergy,  to  the  loftier  point  of  vision  that  discerns 
this,  and  may  He  give  to  our  whole  Church 
throughout  the  land,  as,  dear  brethren  of  the 
clergy,  you  and  I have  reason  to  bless  Him  that 
He  has  given  to  us,  a body  of  laymen  who,  whether 
in  vestries  or  out  of  them,  have  been  in  many 
precious  instances  our  joy  and  crown,  and  for 
whose  loyalty  and  love  and  service  we  may  well 
thank  God  and  take  courage.  “The  Lord  bless 
them  and  keep  them ! The  Lord  make  His  face 
to  shine  upon  them  and  be  gracious  unto  them ! 
The  Lord  lift  up  the  light  of  His  countenance 
upon  them  and  give  them  peace 
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Report  of  a Special  Committee  of  the  National  Civil 
Service  Reform  League  on  the  Activity  of 
Federal  Officeholders  in  Politics. 


Reports  ot  undue  political  activity  on  the  part  of  fed- 
eral office  holders  appearing  in  the  press  of  the  country 
were  gathered  together  through  the  aid  of  an  efficient 
clipping  bureau.  These  were  examined  and  the  persons 
mentioned  in  them  were  written  to  with  requests  for 
full  information,  correction  or  denial.  The  replies  were 
carefully  inspected  and  the  most  important  of  these 
cases  were  followed  up  by  an  investigation  by  an  assist- 
ant secretary  of  the  League,  on  the  spot.  Final  drafts 
of  our  conclusions  were  submitted  to  all  officeholders 
and  political  leaders  Avho  were  unfavorably  involved. 

Charges  of  coercion  of  office  holders  by  the  president 
to  secure  the  nomination  of  a particular  candidate  have 
been  inquired  into,  but  evidence  to  sustain  those  charges 
is  wholly  lacking.  President  Roosevelt’s  appointment 
lists  tor  a considerable  period  were,  with  his  permission, 
examined.  From  those  lists  it  would  appear  that  pres- 
idential appointments  prior  to  the  convention  were 
made  in  the  usual  manner  on  the  recommendation  ot 
senators,  congressmen  and  others  claiming  the  patron- 
age of  the  offices  involved. 

President  Roosevelt  took  a decided  step  in  advance 
toward  checking  the  evils  resulting  from  the  activity  of 
office  holders  in  politics  by  his  order  of  June  3, 1907, 
amending  the  civil  service  rules  by  forbidding  employees 
in  the  competitive  service  from  taking  part  in  political 
management  or  in  political  campaigns.  This  order  was 
enforced  in  the  last  campaign. 
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The  official  roll  of  delegates  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention  at  Chicago  was  compared  with  the  latest 
government  Blue  Book.  It  was  found  that  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Cliicago  convention  federal  office  holders 
constituted  one  in  ten  and  of  the  delegations  from  the 
Southern  states  nearly  one  in  three,  and  of  some  South- 
ern states,  more  than  half. 

These  office  holders  were  political,  that  is,  outside  ot 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  service  act,  and  in  most  cases 
their  appointment  wras  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
United  States  Senate. 

The  office  holders  in  the  South  practically  oontrol  the 
republican  party  organization  in  their  respective  states 
and  frequently  resort  to  unfair  means  in  order  to  retail! 
their  power. 

Their  support  is  a tremendous  political  asset  to  any 
candidate  for  nomination.  As  the  Southern  democratic 
states  have  as  many  votes  in  the  republican  national 
convention  as  the  republican  states  of  equal  population, 
under  ordinary  circumstances  the  Southern  delegates 
would  control  the  balance  of  power  in  the  national  con- 
vention. 

These  organizations  controlled  by  office  holders  are 
mainly  interested  in  the  distribution  ot  the  patronage 
and  the  naming  of  delegates  to  conventions.  It  is  not 
to  the  interest  of  these  office  holding  cliques  to  elect  re- 
publ  can  congressman  or  to  bring  about  party  growth 
and  party  success,  which  would  mean  curtailment  or 
loss  of  the  control  of  the  patronage. 

The  conditions  in  regard  to  the  activity  of  unclassified 
federal  office  holders  in  politics  are  at  their  worst  in  the 
South,  but  throughout  the  country,  in  accordance  with 
established  custom,  they  are  expected  to  be  active  in 
primaries  and  conventions  in  the  interests  of  those  to 
whom  they  owe  their  appointment  and  by  whose  favor 
they  are  continued  in  office.  This  leads  to  neglect  of 
official  duty  and  absenteeism  on  a large  scale,  and  the 
government  is  now  paying  large  sums  in  salaries  to 
officials  whose  main  interest  and  activity  is  devoted  to 
politics,  while  their  offices  are  left  in  the  control  of 
subordinates. 
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Tlie  active  participation  by  persons  who  have  a per- 
sonal interest  at  stake  in  caucuses,  primaries,  conven- 
tions and  elections  seriously  interferes  with  a free 
choice  of  candidates  by  the  people,  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  actually  prevents  it.  The  federal  office- 
holders number  over  300,000,  of  which  number 
one-third  are  still  outside  the  civil  service  rules. 
These  higher  officers,  wielding  wide  political  influence 
through  their  official  positions  and  subject  to  possible 
dictation  from  Washington  will,  as  long  as  they  are 
permitted  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics,  constitute 
a menace  to  free  institutions. 

As  the  most  effective  and  immediate  remedies  for 
existing  conditions,  the  Committee  urges:  (1)  the  ex- 
tension by  the  President  of  the  classified,  competitive 
service  to  the  utmost  limit  that  the  law  allows;  (2)  leg- 
islation by  Congress  permitting  the  classification  of  the 
officers  whose  appointment  is  now  subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate,  but  who  perform  purely  ministerial 
functions;  (3)  a clearer  definition  and  strengthening 
of  the  executive  order  governing  political  activity  in  the 
unclassified  service  and  the  vesting  of  the  power  to  in- 
vestigate cases  arising  under  this  order  in  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  or  some  other  body  independent 
of  departmental  dictation. 
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[REPORT  IN  FULL] 


Report  of  a Special  Committee  of  the  National  Civil 
Service  Reform  League  on  the  Activity  of 
Federal  Officeholders  in  Politics. 


To  the  Council  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform 
League : 

From  the  time  of  President  Jacksoit  the  holding  of  a 
federal  office  carried  with  it  an  implied  obligation  to  help 
run  the  party  machine.  With  an  occasional  protest,  this 
service  came  to  be  taken  for  granted  by  the  public.  In 
federal,  state  and  municipal  service  it  was  open,  insolent 
and  dominating.  President  Hayes  issued  an  advisory 
protest  against  it  which  came  to  nothing.  After  the 
adoption  of  the  civil  service  act  in  1883,  this  activity  con- 
tinued, although  in  lessening  degree  among  those  inferior 
officials  who  became  relieved  from  coercion  by  being 
brought  under  the  civil  service  rules.  In  1886,  in  answer 
to  a public  demand,  President  Cleveland  issued  his  well- 
known  order  to  limit  this  activity.  It  was  only  another 
advisory  protest,  and  its  enforcement  rested  in  himself 
and  in  unsympathizing  heads  of  executive  departments. 
In  1902  President  Roosevelt  declared  the  Cleveland  “or- 
der” to  be  still  in  force,  but  made  no  change  as  to  the 
manner  of  enforcement  and  it  remained  only  a protest. 
So  far,  no  president  believed  that  he  could  make  a direct 
rule  and  enforce  it  without  causing  an  opposition  which 
would  block  the  wheels  of  the  government  to  an  unwar- 
ranted extent. 

In  1907  President  Roosevelt  took  it  up  in  earnest  and 
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made  a real  order.  He  amended  section  one  of  rule  I of 
the  civil  service  rules  by  adding  the  following  paragraph : 

“Persons,  who  by  the  provisions  of  these  rules  are  in 
the  competitive  classified  service,  while  retaining  the  right 
to  vote  as  they  please  and  to  express  privately  their  opin- 
ions on  all  political  subjects,  shall  take  no  active  part  in 
political  management  or  in  political  campaigns.” 

The  enforcement  of  this  rule  was  thrown  upon  the 
civil  service  commission,  and  the  commission  has  per- 
formed its  duty.  The  order  is  an  epoch  in  civil  service 
reform.  The  competitive  classified  service  now  embraces 
222,125  places,  and  the  holders  of  these  places  are  con- 
fined to  the  quiet  and  efficient  performance  of  their  pub- 
lic duties  and  are  completely  absolved  from  the  quasi- 
feudal  allegiance  which  compelled  them  to  devote  time  on 
demand,  to  running  primaries  and  conventions.  This  is 
the  tremendous  victory  which  civil  service  reform  has 
won. 

The  wholesome  results  of  the  separation  of  the  com- 
petitive service,  so  great  in  volume,  from  politics,  furnish 
the  most  powerful  weapon  with  which  to  drive  politics 
out  of  the  unclassified  service  and  to  extend  the  system 
to  state  and  municipal  service.  The  patronage  system 
cannot  stand  before  the  comparison. 

The  patronage  system,  and  the  more  emphatically 
since  the  recent  order  of  President  Roosevelt  classifying 
as  competitive  the  fourth-class  postmasters  north  of  the 
Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  is  now  confined  to  a 
corner  of  the  service.  This  corner,  however,  embraces 
over  100,000  places,  some  of  them  having  high  salaries 
attached  and  filled  by  men  of  ability,  thoroughly  skilled  in 
political  manipulation.  With  few  exceptions,  they  hold 
their  places  on  the  recommendation  of  some  politician,  a 
senator,  or  a congressman  of  the  dominant  party,  and  in 
states  where  the  party  is  not  dominant,  party  committees, 
and  private  citizens  commonly  known  as  referees,  make 
the  recommendations.  By  whomever  recommended,  the 
officeholder  feels  a duty  to  his  patron,  and  on  demand  will 
work  days  and  nights  in  his  interest.  As  the  higher  sal- 
aried offices  are  filled  through  appointment  “by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,”  they  cannot  be 
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classified  under  the  civil  service  act  of  1883  “unless  by 
direction  of  the  Senate.” 

In  the  main  the  federal  service  seems  to  be  conducted 
with  considerable  efficiency,  yet  this  practice  violates 
every  business  principle.  Except  in  the  departments  at 
Washington  and  a few  other  places,  the  larger  offices  in 
the  unclassified  service  might  be  left  vacant  and  the  serv- 
ice would  be  as  efficiently  performed  as  now.  The  aver- 
age United  States  marshal,  the  average  postmaster  of  the 
larger  cities,  the  average  collector  of  customs,  the  average 
surveyor,  the  average  collector  of  internal  revenue,  per- 
forms comparatively  little  service  for  the  government. 
On  its  business  side  the  employment  of  these  officers  is 
wastefulness  and  extravagance.  The  head  of  a con- 
siderable office  should  be  the  master  mind  of  that  office, 
thoroughly  skilled,  devoted  to  his  duties,  and  his  impulse 
should  be  felt  in  every  part  of  the  business.  As  a rule, 
he  knows  little  of  the  business.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
members  of  the  classified  service  under  him,  he  would  be 
a helpless  and  useless  hulk. 

The  first  object  sought  by  all  workers  in  politics, 
whether  officeholders  or  not,  is  the  control  of  the  party 
organization,  the  precinct  and  ward  men  and  the  county, 
city  and  state  committees.  The  work  required  is  in  such 
bad  repute  that  most  citizens  will  not  engage  in  it,  and 
the  structure  represents  the  efforts  of  about  15  per  cent, 
of  the  party.  Primaries  and  conventions  are  held  upon 
the  call  of  these  committees.  With  rare  exceptions, 
wherever  there  is  a contest,  cut-throat  law  applies.  In 
any  meeting  the  chairman  may,  and  often  does,  decide 
that  twenty  is  a majority  over  forty,  although  he  is  deaf- 
ened by  the  vociferating  forty.  Repeaters,  non-residents, 
insane  men  and  dead  men  may  be  voted.  The  ballot  box 
may  be  stuffed.  A small  minority  may  and  do  hold  an- 
other meeting  and  elect  delegates  to  a convention.  At  the 
convention  the  committee  on  credentials  rarely  decides 
upon  the  merits.  It  lets  in  the  set  of  delegates  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  wants  in  the  convention.  These 
are  well  established  rules  in  politics,  and  every  worker  in 
politics  understands  that  he  plays  the  game  accordingly. 

This  is  the  kind  of  politics  that  the  unclassified  branch 
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of  federal  officeholders  engage  in.  This  committee  has 
obtained  a great  bulk  of  evidence  of  the  application  of 
the  above  rules  in  caucuses  and  conventions  for  the  selec- 
tion of  delegates  and  the  nomination  of  candidates 
throughout  the  country  during  the  past  year.  It  is  not 
claimed  that  this  evidence  is  in  every  particular  above 
attack- — from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  is  largely  .ex  parte 
in  character — or  that  it  complies  with  the  strict  rules  of 
the  courts  of  law ; but  the  committee  expressly  disavows 
any  intention  of  making  this  investigation  the  ground  for 
prosecutions.  Its  sole  object  is  to  place  before  the  public 
the  facts  as  they  actually  exist.  The  resources  at  the 
disposal  of  the  committee  have  been  too  limited  to  make 
as  thorough  an  investigation  as  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject demands.  Such  of  the  evidence  as  is  used  in  this 
report,  however,  is  in  most  cases  supported  by  original 
documents,  or  by  affidavits  secured  by  a representative 
of  the  committee  in  the  localities  concerned,  and  confirmed 
by  inquiries  of  reputable  citizens.  Moreover,  these  data 
have  been  submitted  to  the  officeholders  named  in  it,  and 
their  replies,  where  they  have  deigned  to  reply,  have 
received  most  careful  consideration.  Some  of  them  deny 
the  statements  in  whole  or  in  part,  some  offer  no  ex- 
planation, some  frankly  admit  the  truth  of  the  charges. 
Weighing  everything,  this  committee  believes  that  the 
evidence  used  fairly  represents  the  conditions  as  they 
exist.  Nor  do  the  conditions  differ  materially  from  for- 
mer years. 

Out  of  the  mass  of  conflicting  statements,  this  com- 
mittee is  unable  to  come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  the  fair- 
ness or  unfairness  of  particular  meetings.  For  instance, 
in  April  a county  convention  was  held  at  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  to  choose  a new  county  committee  and  delegates 
to  the  state  and  congressional  conventions.  Colonel  A.  S. 
Fowler  and  Scipio  Jones,  a colored  man,  were  nominated 
for  the  temporary  chairmanship.  For  two  hours  pande- 
monium reigned,  and  then  the  chairman  decided  in  favor 
of  Colonel  Fowler.  Immediately  Colonel  Fowler  took 
one  end  of  the  platform  and  Scipio  Jones  the  other,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  next  two  hours,  by  the  expenditure 
of  an  enormous  quantity  of  lung  power  succeeded  in 
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holding  two  conventions,  providing  for  two  county  com- 
mittees and  two  sets  of  delegates. 

The  participation  of  federal  officeholders  was  ex- 
tremely widespread.  This  participation  was  not  confined 
to  cases  involving  federal  nominations.  West  Virginia  is 
an  instance.  Early  in  the  year  the  following  federal 
officeholders  were  members  of  the  state  central  com- 
mittee : 

Elliott  Northcott  (United  States  district  attorney), 
Wm.  E.  Glasscock  (internal  reyenue  collector),  C.  D. 
Elliott  (United  States  marshal),  Sherman  Denham 
(postmaster  at  Clarksburg),  IT.  I.  Shott  (postmaster  at 
Bluefield). 

The  officeholders  entered  strenuously  into  the  nomi- 
nation for  the  governorship,  and  in  addition  to  the 
above,  Frank  Tyree,  also  United  States  marshal,  and 
his  deputy,  as  well  as  the  postmasters  at  Fairmont,  Mar- 
tinsburg  and  other  places  were  extremely  active.  In 
Cabell  County  in  May,  where  there  are  5,200  Republican 
voters,  a mass  convention  was  held  to  nominate  delegates 
to  the  state  convention.  The  convention  was  a mob  and 
resolved  itself  into  two  sets  of  officers  and  two  conven- 
tions in  the  same  room,  naming  two  sets  of  delegates. 
The  state  committee  seated  the  machine  delegates.  We 
submit  the  following  affidavit  of  John  Bryan,  John 
Sandon,  Elarry  Featherstone,  Lewis  Herman,  Thomas 
Ritson,  John  White  and  Jonathan  Brabban,  who  say: 
“That  they  and  each  of  them  are  witnesses  in  certain 
peonage  cases  pending  in  the  United  States  Court 
for  the  Southern  District  of  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  are  now  retained  as  witnesses  to  appear 
before  the  next  term  of  said  court  in  the  custody 
of  the  officers  of  said  court ; that  they  and  each  of 
them  are  not  residents  and  voters  of  Cabell  County, 
West  Virginia  ; that  they  and  each  of  them  took  part 
in  the  Republican  convention  held  at  the  skating 
rink  in  the  city  of  Huntington,  Cabell  County,  West 
Virginia,  on  the  5th  day  of  May,  1908,  and  voted 
therein  for  the  side  of  C.  W.  Swisher,  candidate  for 
governor,  that  they  went  into  said  convention  and 
voted  therein  under  the  charge  and  at  the  instance  of 
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one  Sam  Davis,  a deputy  United  States  marshal  of 
said  court;  and  each  of  said  affiants  were  paid  $1.00 
therefor;  that  there  were  twelve  of  such  witnesses 
so  voting.” 

We  also  submit  the  following  affidavit: 

“William  Goodlow  being  first  duly  sworn  upon  oath, 
says  that  he  attended  the  Republican  mass  convention 
held  in  the  rink  in  the  city  of  Huntington,  county 
and  state  aforesaid,  on  the  5th  day  of  May,  1908, 
and  voted  on  the  east  side  of  said  building,  and  for 
C.  W.  Swisher ; that  the  way  he  came  to  go  to  such 
convention  was  that  one  Sam  Davis  gathered  up 
about  one  hundred  people,  some  voters  and  some  not, 
at  a room  on  Third  avenue  in  said  city  near  the 
Opera  House,  and  that  there  were  two  kegs  of  beer 
on  tap  there  for  all  who  were  present,  and  plenty 
of  ham  sandwiches  for  all  to  eat,  and  a band  playing 
there;  that  Sam  Davis  told  the  crowd  there  to  go  up 
to  the  rink  and  vote  for  Swisher  and  there  would  be 
something  in  it  for  each  of  them,  and  a little  while 
before  the  convention  met,  the  crowd  that  had  been 
so  gathered  formed  a parade  and  marched  around 
with  the  band  playing  in  front  of  it,  and  after  awhile 
went  to  the  rink,  the  procession  being  headed  and  in 
charge  of  Sam  Davis  and  Ed.  Lusher,  and  that  they 
went  into  the  rink  and  stood  on  the  east  side  and 
voted  for  Swisher  as  Davis  told  them  to  do,  and  that 
after  the  convention  was  over  they  all  went  back 
down  to  the  Stag  Saloon  on  Third  avenue  and  Mr. 
Davis  paid  them  off  and  gave  a dollar  to  some  of 
them  and  a dollar  and  a half  to  some  of  them,  and 
that  there  was  at  least  one  hundred  people  so  voted 
and  paid  by  Sam  Davis  and  affiant  got  $1.” 

Both  of  the  affidavits  have  been  attacked  on  the 
ground  of  the  character  of  the  men  signing  them,  and  the 
accused  official  has  denied  the  charge  made  therein.  After 
a careful  inquiry,  however,  conducted  on  the  spot  by  our 
representative,  and  covering  several  days  during  which 
the  manner  by  which  the  affidavits  were  obtained  and  the 
opinions  of  many  reputable  citizens  as  to  what  actually 
took  place  were  carefully  inquired  into,  he  came  to  the 


conclusion  that  the  statements  in  these  affidavits  as  to 
what  happened  at  this  convention  were  substantially 
correct. 

In  Indiana  the  Republican  organization  has  been  for 
years  controlled  by  what  is  known  as  the  Fairbanks 
machine.  The  head  of  the  machine  all  the  time  has  been 
Joseph  B.  Kealing,  United  States  District  Attorney.  In 
the  seven  years  during  which  he  has  held  that  office,  he 
has  devoted  much  time  and  effort  to  building  up  and 
strengthening  that  machine.  It  covers  both  state  and 
federal  politics.  It  forced  the  nomination  of  the  recently 
defeated  candidate  for  governor.  Kealing  was  a delegate 
to  the  last  national  convention  and  had  charge  of  the 
Fairbanks  candidacy.  A considerable  number  of  federal 
officeholders  in  Indiana  are  opposed  to  the  machine.  On 
one  side  or  the  other,  in  the  governorship  nomination, 
nearly  every  federal  officeholder  in  Indiana  in  the  un- 
classified service  was  desperately  engaged,  and  their  ac- 
tivity was  of  the  same  kind  and  nature  and  included 
the  same  waste  of  public  time  and  contained  the  same 
element  of  advantage  over  private  citizens,  whose  time 
was  not  paid  for  by  the  government,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Kealing. 

Affidavits  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  represent 
that  a collector  of  internal  revenue  in  a district  in  Ken- 
tucky has  held  that  office  for  several  years,  and  during 
that  time  he  has  spent  three-fourths  of  his  time  away 
from  his  office  running  the  politics  of  the  county.  That 
at  the  primaries  in  September,  1905,  he  was  working 
with  two  deputy  collectors  and  four  storekeepers  and 
gaugers.  That  in  August,  1907,  there  was  a primary 
where  a local  magistrate  was  to  be  nominated,  and  the 
collector  worked  several  weeks  for  his  candidate.  That 
two  days  before  the  primary  he  was  reinforced  by  his 
two  deputy  collectors  and  several  storekeepers  and 
gaugers,  only  a part  of  whom  lived  in  the  district.  That 
for  several  weeks  prior  to  a convention  which  was  to 
elect  delegates  to  a district  convention,  the  collector  and 
his  storekeeper  and  gaugers  and  two  deputy  collectors, 
were  busy  calling  voters  from  the  street  into  his  private 
office  and  inducing  them  to  put  on  his  candidate’s  badge. 


That  on  the  day  of  the  convention  there  were  present  as 
many  as  thirty-five  federal  officeholders,  all  working  for 
the  collector’s  favorite  candidate.  A deputy  collector  of 
internal  revenue,  a brother-in-law  of  the  collector,  was 
a candidate  for  chairman,  and  in  his  support  the  col- 
lector’s followers  ran  a special  train,  bringing  men  from 
another  county  who  had  no  right  to  vote.  That  owing 
to  vigorous  opposition  to  the  collector’s  candidate  the  con- 
vention resolved  itself  into  two  conventions,  one  held  in 
the  street  and  one  in  the  courthouse,  two  sets  of  delegates 
being  chosen.  That  a few  days  later  the  county  com- 
mittee was  called  together  to  reorganize,  and  two  store- 
keepers and  gaugers,  one  deputy  United  States  marshal, 
and  one  United  States  commissioner  were  present  and 
active.  That  during  the  preceding  four  years  the  said 
collector  and  his  deputy  collectors  and  storekeepers  and 
gaugers  were  nearly  always  present  at  th'e  meetings  of  the 
county  committee  and  participated  by  proxy  or  otherwise. 
That  at  nearly  every  primary  election  held  in  the  county 
the  collector,  with  some  of  his  deputies,  storekeepers  and 
gaugers  had  been  present  and  actively  working.  After 
making  reasonable  allowance  for  overstatement,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  first  thought  of  this  collector  and  the  fed- 
eral employees  under  him  is  to  keep  control  of  the  party 
organization,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  struggle  is  for  that 
purpose.  This  committee  is  unable  to  see  how  this  col- 
lector can  be  of  any  service  to  the  government.  One  of 
the  deputy  collectors,  a brother-in-law  of  the  collector, 
in  reply  to  a letter  from  our  representative  admits  that 
he  was  a candidate  for  chairman  of  the  convention,  and 
states  that  he  entered  the  contest  because  he  intended 
soon  after  to  resign  from  the  revenue  service.  He  fur- 
ther states  that  he  was  warned  by  the  collector  that  his 
action  would  be  a violation  of  the  civil  service  rules.  But 
he  was  not  required  either  to  resign  or  to  desist  from  his 
activity.  The  collector  himself  replied  to  the  effect  that 
such  charges  as  these  had  often  been  made  against  him 
and  that  he  believes  he  had  answered  them  satisfactorily 
to  the  department.  He  inferred  that  such  charges  were 
not  filed  by  those  who  wished  to  improve  the  service. 

In  Tennessee  there  is  an  irrepressible  conflict  between 


the  Brownlow  faction  and  the  Evans  faction.  For  many 
years  Congressman  Brownlow  was  in  absolute  control, 
but  his  power  of  manipulation  weakened  and  H.  Clay 
Evans  led  an  opposition  against  him  which  is  now  largely 
in  the  ascendant.  The  vital  point  of  the  struggle  is  the 
ear  of  the  authorities  in  Washington  who  make  federal 
appointments;  that  gained,  the  battle  is  won.  Every 
officer  in  Tennessee  in  the  unclassified  service  seems  to  be 
drawn  into  the  fight,  and  the  contest  is  a disgrace  to  the 
government.  The  contest  this  year  was  entirely  for  the 
position  of  national  committeeman.  This  committee  is 
unable  to  see  how  many  of  the  heads  of  large  federal 
offices  of  that  state,  after  all  the  time  they  give  to  poli- 
tics, can  render  any  service  to  the  government.  A com- 
munication from  a reputable  citizen  states:  “You  have 
no  idea  of  the  intense  feeling  that  prevails  in  Tennessee 
against  the  political  activity  of  the  federal  officeholders. 
It  is  not  based  so  much  on  the  ground  of  the  activity  of 
the  officeholders  as  it  is  based  on  the  character  of  that 
activity  and  the  lack  of  character  of  so  many  of  our  fed- 
eral officials.”  A similar  condition  exists  in  North  and 
South  Carolina  and  in  other  Southern  states.  In  all  of 
these  states  the  record  of  meetings  is  a record  of  federal 
officeholders  and  their  domination. 

In  certain  of  the  Southern  states  the  Republican  party 
has  so  far  had  no  chance  of  success.  The  sole  object  of 
the  machine  in  such  states  is  not  to  build  up  the  party, 
but  to  enjoy  the  distribution  and  emoluments  of  the  fed- 
eral offices.  The  struggle  for  delegates  to  conventions  is 
often  strenuous  in  the  extreme,  but  the  object  is  the  con- 
trol of  the  organization  so  as  to  become  the  agents  of 
office  distribution.  After  the  final  nominations  are  made 
and  the  new  committee  appointed,  little  further  interest 
is  shown.  The  only  object  is  to  be  sure  of  succession. 
In  Arkansas  for  thirty  years  there  has  not  been  the  re- 
motest chance  of  party  success.  During  all  this  time  the 
party  machine  and,  therefore,  the  state  committee  has 
been  dominated  and  owned  by  those  who  controlled  the 
distribution  of  the  patronage. 

The  Republican  organization  in  Arkansas  consists  of 
a state  central  committee  composed  of  one  member  from 
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each  county  and  twenty-one  members  at  large.  Out  of 
ninety-eight  members  of  this  committee  forty-two  are 
federal  officeholders.  In  addition  there  is  an  executive 
committee  composed  of  eighteen  members  selected  from 
the  state  committee.  Of  this  committee  ten  are  federal 
officeholders.  F.  W.  Tucker,  Collector  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue, is  chairman  of  both  committees.  The  circular  issued 
by  chairman  Tucker  says:  “To  the  executive  committee 
is  referred  all  presidential  offices  when  vacancies  occur. 
* * * The  chairman  recommends  all  minor  appoint- 

ments upon  consultation  with  the  state  committeemen  in 
the  counties  where  they  occur.”  For  more  than  thirty 
years  this  executive  committee  and  General  Powell  Clay- 
ton have  controlled  both  of  these  committees  and  the 
state  conventions  and  the  delegations  to  the  national  con- 
ventions. They  have  had  struggles  to  meet,  but  in  one 
way  or  another  they  have  succeeded  in  defeating  oppo- 
sition. These  struggles  always  end  when  continuance  of 
organization  control  is  assured.  Their  party  is  in  a hope- 
less minority,  and  voting  at  elections  is  largely  a formal 
matter.  If  it  were  not  for  appearances  no  state  nomina- 
tions would  be  made.  Some  years  only  a candidate  for 
governor  is  named.  It  is  charged  that  there  are  several 
instances  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  where  congressmen 
might  have  been  elected,  but  the  machine  succeeded  in 
preventing  it,  for  in  such  cases  the  distribution  of  the 
federal  offices  would  pass  out  of  its  hands.  In  practice 
the  committee  names  the  officers  to  the  state  convention, 
who  in  turn  name  the  committee  on  credentials,  and  the 
convention  thus  formed  names  the  next  committee. 

The  official  minutes  of  a meeting  of  the  state  central 
committee  of  Arkansas,  May  30,  1906,  are  interesting: 

The  chairman,  H.  L.  Remmel  (U.  S.  marshal),  stated 
that  the  meeting  was  one  to  hear  contests  and  recom- 
mend temporary  officers  to  the  state  convention.  The 
secretary,  W.  S.  Holt  (postmaster  at  Little  Rock),  stated 
that  there  were  no  contests.  Powell  Clayton  moved  that 
C.  N.  Ricks  be  recommended  as  temporary  chairman  of 
the  convention,  and  this  was  carried.  On  motion  of  T.  K. 
Barnes  (U.  S.  district  attorney),  W.  S.  Holt  (postmaster 
at  Little  Rock)  was  recommended  as  temporary  secre- 
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tary.  U.  S.  Marshal  Remmel  stated  that  he  intended  to 
give  up  the  chairmanship.  Colonel  Whipple  (U.  S.  dis- 
trict attorney)  ottered  a resolution  of  thanks  for  Rem- 
mel’s  services,  which  was  adopted  after  amendment 
ottered  by  Colonel  Brizzolara  (postmaster  at  Fort  Smith). 
On  motion  of  J.  K.  Barnes  (U.  S.  attorney),  the  thanks 
of  the  committee  were  extended  to  the  secretary,  W.  S. 
Holt  (postmaster  at  Little  Rock).  The  committee  dis- 
cussed the  advisability  of  putting  out  a full  state  ticket, 
but  it  was  decided  to  recommend  to  the  convention  to 
nominate  only  a candidate  for  governor. 

The  state  convention  was  held  the  next  day  and  the 
slate  above  prepared  went  through  without  a jar.  The 
convention  was  called  to  order  by  FI.  L.  Remmel  (U.  S. 
marshal).  After  prayer,  Remmel  nominated  C.  N.  Ricks 
for  temporary  chairman,  which  was  carried.  On  motion 
of  U.  S.  Bratton  (U.  S.  assistant  district  attorney),  W.  S. 
Holt  (postmaster  at  Little  Rock)  was  elected  temporary 
secretary.  FI.  L.  Remmel  (U.  S.  marshal)  nominated 
for  assistant  secretaries  G.  W.  Caron  (deputy  U.  S. 
marshal)  and  T.  A.  Tennyson  (postmaster  at  Arka- 
delphia),  and  they  were  chosen.  B.  J.  Rosewater  (post- 
master at  Eureka  Springs)  moved  that  a committee  of 
nine  on  credentials  be  appointed  by  the  chair,  and  this 
was  adopted.  Three  postmasters  were  placed  on  this 
committee.  On  motion  of  Colonel  Whipple  (U.  S.  district 
attorney),  there  being  no  contest  the  roll  prepared  by 
the  secretary  was  adopted.  On  motion  of  B.  F.  Camp- 
bell (postmaster  at  Fayetteville),  a committee  of  nine  on 
permanent  organization  was  appointed  by  the  chair, 
Campbell  heading  the  committee.  Before  the  committee 
could  retire,  on  motion,  the  temporary  organization  was 
made  permanent.  On  motion  of  A.  I.  Roland  (adopted 
son  of  a postmaster),  a committee  of  nine  on  rules  was 
adopted  containing  four  federal  officeholders.  On  motion 
of  Colonel  Whipple  (U.  S.  attorney),  a committee  of  nine 
on  resolutions  was  appointed  by  the  chair.  This  com- 
mittee contained  four  federal  officeholders.  On  motion 
of  E.  FI.  Vance  (postmaster  at  Malvern),  an  invitation 
to  visit  the  new  state  capitol  was  accepted.  On  motion 
of  Charles  F.  Cole  (referee  in  bankruptcy),  the  con- 
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vention  took  a recess.  On  reassembling  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  rules  was  adopted  on  motion  of  A.  I. 
Roland  (adopted  son  of  a postmaster).  On  motion  of 
Powell  Clayton,  all  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  resolutions.  Powell  Clayton  addressed  the 
convention.  Then  Colonel  Whipple  (U.  S.  attorney) 
adopted.  H.  H.  Meyers  (register,  Land  Office)  nominated 
reported  the  resolutions  and  on  his  motion  they  were 
John  H.  Worthington  (Land  Office)  for  governor.  This 
was  seconded  by  Powell  Clayton  and  R.  L.  Willaford 
(postmaster  from  Manila).  There  were  no  other  nomi- 
nations and  Worthington  was  declared  nominated.  U.  S. 
Bratton  (assistant  district  attorney)  moved  that  nomina- 
tions be  closed  and  that  no  other  officers  be  nominated, 
which  was  carried.  On  motion  of  H.  L.  Remmel  (U.  S. 
marshal),  the  construction  of  the  state  central  committee 
was  fixed.  On  motion  of  J.  F.  Mayes  (U.  S.  marshal),  a 
committee  of  nine  was  appointed  by  the  chair  to  select 
the  members  of  the  state  central  committee  at  large.  On 
motion  of  U.  S.  Bratton  (assistant  district  attorney),  it 
was  provided  that  county  vacancies  in  the  state  central 
committee  should  be  filled  upon  recommendation  of  the 
county  committee.  On  motion  of  H.  L.  Remmel  (U.  S. 
marshal),  Henry  Hardin  was  placed  on  the  roll  of  the 
state  committee.  On  motion  of  H.  L.  Remmel  (U.  S. 
marshal),  the  convention  thanked  the  railroads  and  news- 
papers. On  motion  of  J.  F.  Mayes  (U.  S.  marshal), 
W.  C.  Iveatts  was  made  permanent  sergeant-at-arms  of 
the  state  committee.  On  motion  of  H.  L.  Remmel  (U.  S. 
marshal),  the  committeemen  nominated  were  to  hold  for 
two  years.  All  motions  were  unanimously  adopted,  ex- 
cept the  motion  as  to  the  construction  of  the  state  com- 
mittee which  was  adopted  about  270  against  54. 

Substantially  the  same  condition  exists  in  Louisiana, 
Florida,  South  Carolina  and  other  states.  A further 
element  of  the  irrepressible  conflict  for  the  offices  is  the 
Lily  White  and  the  Black  and  Tan  war.  This  committee 
has  what  it  believes  to  be  reliable  information  from  many 
parts  of  the  South  that  there  is  no  true  division  upon  party 
principles  nor  will  be  so  long  as  such  a prize  as  the  federal 
offices  is  to  be  fought  for.  Take  away  this  prize  and  the 


men  who  believe  in  certain  principles  would  unite  and  a 
wholesome  growth  would  result. 

That  the  condition  of  the  Republican  party  in  the 
South  is  well  known  to  the  administration  is  shown  by 
the  following  from  a report  of  a speech  delivered  by 
President  Taft  at  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  July  9, 
1906 : 

“The  question  which  should  address  itself  to  the  great 
business  interests  of  the  South  is  how  much  longer 
the  spectre  of  things  past  is  to  hold  them  to  an  al- 
legiance that  does  them  no  good  in  national  politics 
and  deprives  their  communities  of  the  inestimable 
benefit  of  two  parties,  each  of  which,  if  it  does 
wrong,  has  a real  chance  of  being  punished  for  its 
misconduct.  The  possibility  of  a change  of  party 
control  for  such  a cause  is  the  best  security  of  good 
government. 

“The  struggle  for  the  federal  offices,  producing  as  it 
does  jealousies  and  strifes  and  disappointments, 
paralyzes  united  effort  to  make  the  party  strong  at 
the  polls  and  worthy  of  success.  As  long  as  the  Re- 
publican party  in  the  Southern  states  shall  represent 
little  save  a factional  chase  for  federal  offices  in 
which  business  men  and  men  of  substance  in  the  com- 
munity have  no  desire  to  enter,  we  may  expect  the 
present  political  conditions  of  the  South  to  continue. 
“There  is  a little  coterie  of  politicians  who  devote 
themselves  solely  to  the  selection  of  delegates  to  the 
national  conventions,  who  devote  no  time  and  en- 
ergy whatever  to  elections  and  whose  whole  object  is 
the  securing  of  the  federal  patronage.  The  candi- 
dates named,  if  they  be  named,  are  not  worthy  of 
our  suffrage.  The  truth  is  the  election  is  a mere 
formality.  * * * In  my  judgment,  the  Republi- 

can party  of  North  Carolina  would  be  much  stronger 
if  all  the  federal  offices  were  filled  by  Democrats.” 

In  the  country  at  large  or  in  a state  or  district  it  is  of 
first  importance  that  the  opposition  as  well  as  the  major- 
ity should  be  strong,  clean  and  honest.  The  effect  of  the 
office-holding  machine  in  the  South  to-day  is  to  retard  and 
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hamper  the  growth  of  a sound  and  strong  Republican 
party,  which  is  the  opposition  party  in  the  South.  The 
office  holders,  banded  together  to  control  the  federal 
patronage  and  to  wield  a power  in  national  conventions, 
would  in  fact  view  with  alarm  the  mere  possibility  that 
their  state  might  be  carried  by  their  party  in  a national 
election,  or  even  the  election  of  Republican  congressmen, 
both  of  which  would  mean  the  loss  of  control  of  the 
offices.  From  their  point  of  view,  even  the  growth  of 
the  party  and  the  infusion  of  new  blood  is  to  be  dreaded. 

It  has  been  found  in  this  investigation,  by  means  of 
comparing  the  official  roll  of  delegates  at  Chicago  with 
the  latest  Government  Blue  Book,  that  at  least  one  dele- 
gate in  every  ten*sent  to  the  National  Convention  was  a 
federal  office  holder.  Of  the  300  delegates  from  Texas, 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia  and  Georgia,  99 — practically  one  in 
three — were  federal  office  holders.  In  the  Georgia  dele- 
gation of  26  there  were  12  federal  office  holders;  in  the 
Arkansas  delegation  of  18  there  were  9 federal  office 
holders ; in  the  Florida  delegation  of  10  there  were  7 
federal  office  holders ; and  in  the  Alabama  delegation  of 
22  there  were  16  federal  office  holders.  With  regard, 
however,  to  the  proportion  of  office  holders  in  these  dele- 
gations, it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  practically  the  en- 
tire delegation  of  every  Southern  state  above  named  was 
elected  and  controlled  through  the  office-holding  machine. 
Allowing  for  delegates  absent  or  with  half  votes,  279 
were  actually  cast  by  the  delegates  from  the  13  states 
above  named.  Of  these,  2 were  cast  for  Hughes,  5 for 
Fairbanks,  11  for  Foraker,  and  261  for  Taft.  These 
figures  are  taken  from  newspaper  reports  of  the  official 
vote. 

The  vote  of  the  Southern  delegations  did  not  in  this 
case  affect  the  result  of  the  convention.  It  was  well 
known  in  advance  that  Mr.  Taft  was  practically  the  unani- 
mous choice  of  the  Republican  party.  Furthermore,  this 
practical  unanimity  of  choice  on  the  part  of  the  Southern 
delegates  was  not  the  result  of  any  dictation  or  attempt 
to  dictate  on  the  part  of  the  executive.  It  was  partly  the 
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result  of  the  trend  of  popular  sentiment  and  partly  of 
astute  political  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  campaign  man- 
agers. There  is  nothing  novel  in  this  “line-up”  of  the 
Southern  delegates  in  a presidential  campaign.  It  has 
been  done  frequently  before,  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  managers  for  several  candidates  attempted  to 
capture  the  Southern  delegates.  Nevertheless,  anyone 
made  familiar  with  these  facts  cannot  fail  to  see  the 
menace  to  free  elections  and  popular  nominations  in  this 
great  office-holding  machine,  controlling  under  ordinary 
circumstances  the  balance  of  power  in  a national  conven- 
tion and  subject  to  possible  dictation  by  the  president  as 
the  chief  executive.  Not  to  so  use  it  implies  strength  of 
will  to  resist  great  temptation. 

The  history  of  what  occurred  in  Arkansas  will  serve  as 
an  illustration.  Mr.  Fairbanks  had  many  friends  in  the 
Republican  party  in  the  state,  and  a large  proportion  of 
the  party  favored  an  uninstructed  delegation.  In  March, 
1908,  a meeting  of  the  state  committee,  nearly  half  of  the 
members  of  which  were  office  holders,  was  held  and  a 
vote  of  70  to  3 was  polled  against  sending  an  instructed 
delegation  to  Chicago.  Following  this,  the  leaders  of 
the  party,  including  Mr.  Remmel,  U.  S.  marshal  of  the 
Eastern  District,  Mr.  Mayes,  U.  S.  Marshal  of  the  West- 
ern District,  and  Mr.  Bratton,  who  was  dismissed  from 
the  office  of  assistant  U.  S.  district  attorney,  but  at  present 
is  said  to  be  seeking  another  federal  position,  were  “called 
to  Washington,”  where  they  met  General  Powell  Clayton, 
who  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  state  machine  for  many 
years.  On  their  return,  they  set  to  work  to  secure  an 
instructed  delegation,  and  in  a state  convention  held  in 
April,  it  was  voted  to  send  a delegation  instructed  for  Mr. 
Taft.  The  contesting  delegates  were  overruled  by  the 
state  committee,  which  was  in  the  control  of  the  machine, 
and  the  delegates  of  the  Clayton-Remmel  machine  were 
the  only  ones  recognized  in  the  state  convention,  or  at 
Chicago.  Illustrations  of  a similar  nature  could  be  drawn 
from  the  history  of  what  occurred  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky 
and  Texas. 

The  illustrations  of  this  report  have  been  taken  largely 
from  the  South,  because  by  reason  of  the  bitter  contests 
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the  facts  were  more  accessible.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  in  the  North  public  opinion  has  driven  office  holders 
to  keeping  their  work  more  under  cover.  There  are 
many  cases,  however,  like  that  of  Postmaster  Greiner, 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who  enjoys  the  unique  distinction  of 
being  fair  and  honest  in  politics,  and  who  manages  en- 
tirely the  affairs  of  his  party  in  the  city  and  county.  This, 
of  itself,  is  work  enough  to  occupy  any  man,  and  it  must 
fully  occupy  Mr.  Greiner,  who,  no  doubt,  feels  thankful 
that  his  postoffice  is  manned  by  thoroughly  skilled  classi- 
fied employees.  In  Albany,  the  Surveyor  of  the  Port  is 
William  Barnes,  Jr.,  the  recognized  Republican  boss  of 
Albany  County,  and  a member  of  the  Republican  State 
Committee.  He  is  proprietor  of  the  Albany  “Journal,” 
and  the  position  of  surveyor  is  admitted  by  his  friends 
to  be  a sinecure.  During  the  last  year  he  has  been  no- 
toriously active  in  opposing  Governor  Hughes,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  race-track  legislation,  and  in  the  last 
state  convention  he  led  the  opposition  to  the  renomination 
of  the  governor.  The  North  is  full  of  similar  examples 
of  a large  degree  of  absorption  in  politics,  and  whenever 
the  interests  of  the  patron  of  any  office  holder  require 
it,  his  work  at  once  becomes  open  and  aggressive.  In  this 
connection  the  following  extract  from  “The  Evening 
Recorder,”  of  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  regarding  the  proceed- 
ings at  a convention  held  at  Saratoga  to  nominate  a Re- 
publican congressman  is  interesting : 

“It  was  a postmasters’  convention  that  met  at  Sara- 
toga last  Friday  to  name  the  Republican  congressional 
nominee.  Postmaster  Liddle,  of  Amsterdam,  pre- 
sided, Postmaster  Davey,  of  Mechanicsville,  was 
secretary,  and  Postmaster  Durey,  of  Johnstown,  was 
the  nominee.  Postmaster  Bain,  of  Canajoharie, 
seconded  the  nomination  on  behalf  of  Montgomery 
County,  and  the  convention  adjourned  on  motion  of 
Postmaster  Dewey,  of  Gloversville.  The  eloquent 
and  able  nominating  speech  was  made  by  a maker  of 
postmasters — Representative  Littauer.” 

We  do  not  criticise  the  performance  of  official  duties, 
except  the  enormous  devotion  of  time  paid  for  by  the 
government  to  the  manipulation  of  party  organizations. 
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We  believe  that  the  last  administration  made  unusual 
efforts  to  secure  competent  men  and  that  it  has  not 
blindly  accepted  the  recommendation  of  congressmen  or 
senators  or  party  committees,  but  has  made  diligent  efforts 
to  find  out  the  fitness  of  the  men  proposed.  In  the  South- 
ern states,  owing  to  the  lack  of  fit  nominations  by  Re- 
publicans, many  Democrats  have  been  appointed.  Mal- 
feasance in  office  has  been  rigorously  punished.  Nor  has 
the  participation  of  office  holders  in  politics  been  unusual 
in  the  past  year.  It  has  been  the  same  for  two  genera- 
tions. But  we  insist  that  this  participation  is  unfair  in 
every  respect  to  all  the  people  and  is  excessively  wasteful 
and  is  now  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  good 
government  in  this  country. 

Nor  do  we  fail  to  recognize  that  the  best  government 
comes  from  parties  nearly  evenly  balanced,  that  party 
organizations  are  absolutely  essential  to  conduct  cam- 
paigns and  that  campaign  expenses  must  be  incurred  and 
paid  for.  But  we  insist  that  principles  and  not  offices 
should  bind  men  to  parties ; that  a desire  to  see  those 
principles  established  should  lead  to  the  formation  of 
party  organizations  and  that  the  neccessary  money  should 
be  contributed  from  the  same  desire,  all  unmixed  with  a 
desire  to  hold  office.  When  a congressman  calls  out  the 
fourth  class  postmasters  of  his  district  to  run  primaries 
and  conventions  for  his  renomination,  or  when  a candi- 
date for  his  place  is  permitted  to  use  them  for  the  same 
propose,  or  when  a senator  calls  out  the  marshals, 
the  collectors,  the  surveyors,  the  postmasters  of  the 
larger  offices  to  do  the  same  work  for  him  in  order  to 
control  the  state  legislature,  when  the  party  organization 
in  the  Southern  states  pursues  the  same  course  in  order 
to  perpetuate  itself  and  its  members  in  holding  office,  all 
this  is  not  an  advocacy  of  party  principles,  but  is  a cam- 
paign for  selfishness  and  plunder.  It  is  due  to  the  pro- 
gressive efficiency  of  the  government  and  to  the  welfare 
of  the  people  that  the  remaining  corner  of  the  federal 
service  should  be  taken  out  of  this  struggle.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  changing  the  method  by  which  the  ad- 
ministration now  selects  its  appointees.  The  method  of 
appointing  on  the  recommendation  of  a senator,  or  con- 
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is  wholly  discredited  and  is  not,  and  never  was,  fit  for 
the  needs  of  a great  nation.  It  results  in  a modified  feud- 
alism. Every  large  office  in  any  department  of  the  ser- 
vice should  be  within  the  hope  of  every  employee  in  that 
department,  to  be  won  by  faithfulness,  diligence  and  skill 
as  a public  servant.  Whenever  the  president  is  permitted 
and  empowered  to  promote  to  a vacancy  in  a higher  office 
a member  of  the  same  branch  of  the  service  who  deserves 
promotion — following  the  principle  of  a great  railroad  in 
selecting  its  division  superintendents — and  requires  him  to 
devote  his  time  to  his  duties,  the  problem  will  be  near- 
ing solution.  Every  party  then  will  be  required  to 
stand  on  its  own  merits  and  its  members  to  obtain 
offices  by  the  same  rule. 

As  the  most  effective  and  immediate  remedies  for  ex- 
isting conditions,  we  urge  upon  the  Executive  the  desira 
bility  of  carrying  the  classified  competitive  service  to  the 
utmost  limit  that  the  law  allows ; second,  we  urge  upon 
congress  legislation  permitting  the  classification  of  the 
officers  whose  appointment  is  now  subject  to  confirmation 
by  the  senate,  but  who  perform  purely  ministerial  func- 
tions, such  as  the  higher  grade  of  postmasters  and  further 
permitting  the  promotion  and  transfer  of  subordinates  to 
fill  higher  administrative  positions.  Finally,  having 
called  attention  to  the  benefit  which  has  followed  from  the 
amendment  to  the  civil  service  rules  adopted  by  the 
President  on  June  3,  1907,  prohibiting  political  activity 
in  the  classified  competitive  service,  we  would  urge  a 
clearer  definition  and  strengthening  of  the  provision  of 
the  executive  order  governing  political  activity  in  the  un- 
classified service,  and  the  vesting  of  the  power  to  investi- 
gate cases  arising  under  this  order  in  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  or  some  other  body  independent  of  depart- 
mental dictation.  It  is  our  conviction  that  public  opinion 
will  support  and  uphold  these  changes. 

In  the  heat  of  the  campaign  the  League  was  called 
upon  to  investigate  the  alleged  use  of  the  patronage  by 
the  president  to  secure  the  nomination  of  a particular 
candidate.  This  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  such  a 
charge  cannot  be  sustained  and  that  evidence  to  support 
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the  newspaper  allegations  to  this  effect  is  utterly  lacking. 
President  Roosevelt’s  appointment  lists  covering  a con- 
siderable period  prior  to  election  were,  with  his  permission, 
examined  by  a member  of  this  committee.  From  these 
lists  it  would  appear  that  presidential  appointments  prior 
to  the  convention  were  made  in  the  usual  manner  on  the 
recommendation  of  senators,  representatives  and  others 
claiming  the  patronage  of  the  offices  involved.  The  con- 
ditions to  which  the  report  calls  attention  are  a product 
of  the  spoils  system  and  in  the  South,  of  the  chaotic  politi- 
cal conditions  resulting  from  the  Civil  War.  The  growth 
of  the  evil  is  a matter  of  history  covering  several  decades 
and  the  blame  for  its  present  threatening  proportions  can- 
not justly  be  charged  to  any  one  man  or  body  of  men, 
least  of  all  to  that  president  who  has  done  more  than  any 
of  his  predecessors  to  limit  its  scope  by  additions  to  the 
competitive  service  and  by  an  absolute  prohibition  against 
political  activity  within  that  service. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Samuel  H.  Ordway, 
Richard  H.  Dana, 
Robert  D.  Jenks, 
Lucius  B.  Swift, 
Elliot  H.  Goodwin, 


Special  Com- 
milfee  of  the 
■ National  Civil 
Service  Re- 
form League. 
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ANTI-SEMITISM  IN  GERMANY. 

THE  most  sinister  phenomenon  in  the  history  of 
modern  Jewry  is  the  hostile  movement  gene- 
rally known  by  the  name  of  Anti-Semitism. 
The  Jews  have,  throughout  their  dispersion,  been 
exposed  to  a succession  of  attacks  on  the  part  of  the 
States  or  the  peoples  in  whose  midst  they  dwelt, 
but  from  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
these  attacks  assumed  a new  form  and  were,  therefore, 
distinguished  by  a new  name.  In  former  ages,  the 
prejudice  against  the  Jew  was  based  upon  his  religion 
and  disappeared  when  he  abandoned  the  faith  of  his 
fathers.  In  modern  times  it  has  developed  into 
something  wider  and  deeper.  The  prejudice  is 
directed  against  the  Jews  as  a race  and  manifests 
itself  in  all  phases  of  human  activity.  It  seeks  its 
justification  in  all  that  the  Jews  may  say,  do,  or 
think  ; it  feeds  upon  popular  superstitions,  exploded 
myths,  and  uncontrollable  rumours  ; and  it  expresses 
itself  in  a variety  of  acts  of  intolerance  suggestive 
of  the  age  of  mediaeval  barbarism.  Anti-Semitism 
knows  of  no  redeeming  quality  in  the  Jew.  It 
regards  him  as  a perennial  source  of  evil  and  danger 
to  the  State,  and  demands  his  expulsion  or  his 
extermination. 

The  “ spiritual  home  ” of  this  fanatical  move- 
ment is  Germany,  whence  it  has  penetrated  to 
other  countries  ; and  a brief  survey  of  the  course 
it  has  run  in  Germany  since  the  establishment  of 
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the  Empire  will  show  what  indignity,  suffering 
and  injustice  the  Jews  have  had  to  endure  in  a 
land  that  never  ceases  to  boast  of  its  Kultur. 

Anti-Semitism  began  to  manifest  itself  against 
the  Jews  m Germany  very  soon  after  the  victorious 
campaign  against  France,  although  they  bore  their 
full  share  in  the  efforts  of  the  Fatherland.  The 
movement  against  the  Jews  arose  from  a variety  of 
motives,  and  the  multiplicity  of  its  origin  largely 
contributed  to  its  strength  and  bitterness.  In  the 
first  place,  the  State  was  engaged  in  a stubborn 
_ fiht  against  the  Catholic  Church,  which  sought  to 
increase  its  authority  ; and  as  the  leaders  of  the 
latter  body  were  unable  to  make  any  headway  in  the 
struggle  they  represented  the  Kulturkampf  as  a 
war  of  Jewry  against  Christendom,  as  an  onslaught 

on  the  part  of  the  alien  ’’Jewish  element  against 
Germanism. 

The  Catholic  organs,  especially  the  Germania 
and  the  Kolnische  Volkszeitung , indulged  in  the 
most  unbridled  abuse  of  the  Jews.  The  former 
demanded  that  all  the  offences  of  individual  Jews 
should  be  carefully  recorded,  so  that  they  might 
be  attributed  to  the  whole  of  Jewry,  and  also  that 
the  Jews  should  be  boycotted.  The  Catholics  were 
soon  joined  in  their  unholy  warfare  by  the  Protes- 
tants, and  having  succeeded  in  making  the  Jews 
appear  as  the  enemies  of  the  State  and  society, 
they  were  content  to  leave  the  leadership  to  the 
sister-Church. 

This  religious  attack  was  soon  reinforced  by 
assaults  from  the  commercial,  political,  and  even 
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scientific  domains.  The  material  prosperity  that 
followed  the  conclusion  of  the  Franco-German  war 
led  to  the  formation  of  hosts  of  companies,  and  a 
great  deal  of  reckless  speculation.  Despite  repeated 
warnings,  especially  the  exposures  in  the  Reichstag 
by  the  leading  Jewish  politicians,  Lasker  and  Bam- 
berger, the  riot  of  commercial  gambling  continued 
until,  in  1873,  the  great  bubble  burst.  Hundreds  of 
companies  were  ruined,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
investors  were  despoiled,  either  of  a big  part  or  of  the 
whole  of  their  fortune.  At  once  the  entire  blame  was 
fastened  upon  the  Jews,  who  were  denounced  as 
exploiters,  usurers,  and  swindlers.  That  Jews  were 
largely  represented  among  the  Stock  Exchange 
speculators  was  true,  but  it  was  also  inevitable,  since 
for  more  than  a thousand  years  the  State  had  con- 
fined the  economic  activities  of  the  Jew  to  commerce. 
But  they  represented  only  a minority  of  the 
promoters  involved  in  the  scandal. 

Popular  feeling  was  inflamed  by  the  publication 
of  a sensational  pamphlet,  “ Der  Sieg  des  Juden- 
tums  fiber  das  Germanentum,”  by  a hitherto 
unknown  scribe,  Wilhelm  Marr,  who  demanded  that 
the  State  should  be  a national  unit  comprising 
only  individuals  of  the  same  racial  origin.  Marr 
argued  that  the  heterogeneous  elements  should 
either  be  absorbed  or  eliminated.  Such  was  the 
pseudo-scientific  principle  of  the  new  Anti-Semitism. 
Shortly  afterwards  there  appeared  another  sen- 
sational pamphlet,  by  Otto  Glogau,  violently  at- 
tacking the  Jews  for  their  participation  in  the 
commercial  scandals. 
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The  political  impetus  to  Anti-Semitism  was 
supplied  by  Bismarck.  Since  1877  the  relations 
between  Bismarck  and  the  National  Liberals  had 
gradually  become  strained,  after  the  leaders  of  this 
party,  Lasker  and  Bamberger,  had  helped  the  Iron 
Chancellor  to  bring  about  the  consolidation  of  the 
Empire.  Bismarck  now  wanted  the  support  of  these 
leaders  in  his  proposals  for  new  taxes.  Lasker  and 
Bamberger  replied  by  demanding  the  introduction 
of  a constitutional  and  economic  regime  like  that  in 
England,  and  as  Bismarck  refused  they  led  a power- 
ful secession  of  National  Liberals  into  opposition. 

Bismarck  was  then  compelled  to  seek  a new 
majority  among  the  Catholic  and  Conservative 
parties,  and  in  order  to  wreak  his  revenge  upon  the 
“ Judaised  Liberals  ” he  decided  to  make  use  of 
the  convenient  weapon  supplied  by  Anti-Semitism. 
From  1878  Anti-Semitism  became  a distinct  politi- 
cal programme.  It  was  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  a modern  State  that  candidates  sought  election 
to  Parliament  on  the  ground  of  their  enmity 
towards  the  Jews.  The  elections  of  that  year 
resulted  in  an  increase  of  Conservative  members, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  win  over  the  masses  of 
the  people  to  the  Conservative  programme  by  the 
foundation  of  the  Christian  Socialist  Party. 

The  founder  of  this  new  party  was  the  Court 
Preacher,  Adolf  Stocker,  who  combined  eloquence 
and  energy  with  social  influence.  Under  his  male- 
ficent direction,  there  began  a campaign  of  abuse  and 
hostility  against  the  Jews,  which  made  their  so-called 
civil  rights  a mere  mockery.  Stocker  created  his 
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Christian  Socialism  with  a view  to  bringing  the 
masses  under  the  influence  of  the  Church  and  using 
them  for  his  nefarious  policy.  He  had  the  support 
of  Conservatives,  Lutherans,  and  Ultramontanes, 
and  with  their  combined  aid  violent  onslaughts  were 
made  in  the  Prussian  Diet  against  the  Jews.  A 
petition  was  even  addressed  to  Bismarck  praying 
for  the  exclusion  of  the  Jews  from  the  national 
schools  and  universities,  and  also  from  all  public 
offices. 

Stocker  found  a powerful  champion  of  his 
reactionary  doctrines  in  the  historian  Treitschke, 
who,  through  his  lectures  at  the  Berlin  University, 
was  able  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  academic  youth 
against  the  Jewish  people.  In  his  pamphlet,  “ Ein 
Wort  iiber  unsere  Juden,”  Treitschke  spoke  of  the 
German  Jews  as  “ Polish  youths  engaged  in  the  sale 
of  trousers,”  and  wrote  : “In  the  circles  of  educated 
Germans,  who  would  protest  indignantly  against  the 
charge  of  religious  or  national  intolerance,  one  single 
cry  is  heard,  ‘ The  Jews  are  our  misfortune/  ” The 
statements  of  Treitschke  were  actually  referred  to  by 
Von  Puttkamer,  who  was  appointed  Minister  of 
Public  Worship  by  Bismarck,  as  proof  of  the  necessity 
of  preserving  the  denominational  character  of  public 
schools. 

In  the  course  of  a debate  in  the  Prussian 
Diet,  Professor  Virchow  declared  that  the  Anti- 
Semitic  movement  had  received  encouragement  and 
material  aid  from  the  secret  funds  of  the  Government, 
which  desired  to  see  some  Jewish  deputies  defeated. 
Treitschke  was  not  the  only  academic  champion  of 
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Anti-Semitism.  He  was  seconded  by  Eugen  Duhring, 
a Socialist  lecturer  on  philosophy,  whose  antipathy 
to  all  products  of  the  Semitic  spirit  was  so  strong 
that  he  even  attacked  Christianity.  The  example 
set  by  these  University  luminaries  found  innumer- 
able imitators.  Even  the  semi-official  Norddeutsche 
Allgemeine  Zeitung  indulged  in  Jew-baiting,  and 
hence  it  was  not  surprising  that  every  provincial 
paper  engaged  in  the  like  sport. 

But  the  attacks  were  not  confined  to  pamphlets 
or  the  press.  The  Jews  were  soon  subjected  to 
petty  persecutions  and  violent  assaults.  In  many 
rural  districts  the  roofs  of  their  houses  were  re- 
moved, their  fruit-trees  were  cut  down,  and  their 
olive-yards  and  cornfields  were  laid  waste.  “ In 
the  small  towns,”  says  Professor  Martin  Philippson, 
the  Jews  found  themselves  boycotted  in  society, 
and  often  also  in  business.  Officers  and  officials 
openly  displayed  Anti-Semitic  papers,  the  students 
mocked  and  thrashed  their  Jewish  comrades,  pro- 
ceedings which  often  led  to  duels  ; in  gymnastic 
and  veterans’  societies  the  cry  re-echoed  : ‘ Out 

with  the  Jews  ! ’ Restaurants  and  hotels  tried  to 
attract  the  Anti-Semitic  public  by  proclaiming 
themselves  as  judenrein  (free  from  Jews).  Many 
watering-places  and  health  resorts  made  the  stay 
of  Jewish  visitors  impossible.”  * 

These  senseless  attacks  upon  the  Jews  aroused 
a feeling  of  revulsion  among  the  enlightened  intel- 
lectual element,  and  a manifesto,  signed  by  a number 


* Prof.  Martin  Philippson,  Neueste  Geschichte  des  jiidischen  Volkes, 

vol.  ii.,  pp.  1 7-18. 
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of  illustrious  men,  including  Mommsen,  Gneist, 
Virchow,  and  Siemens,  was  published,  denouncing 
Anti-Semitism  as  a blot  on  German  culture  and  as 
a gross  injustice  to  the  Jews  themselves.  But  so 
strong  did  the  anti-Jewish  feeling  become  that 
even  Mommsen  was  swept  away  by  it  : he  described 
the  Jews  as  an  element  of  decomposition  and 
called  upon  them  to  shake  off  their  characteristics 
and  adopt  Christianity. 

On  the  other  hand,  Christian  defenders  of  the 
Jews,  whether  dead  or  living,  were  exposed  to 
bitter  abuse.  A movement  to  raise  a statue  to 
Lessing  in  Berlin  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the 
Conservatives  and  Clerics,  and  the  realisation  of  the 
project  was  long  deferred.  Similarly,  the  celebration 
of  the  seventieth  birthday  of  Professor  Virchow, 
who  bravely  championed  the  Jewish  cause,  aroused 
a strong  counter-agitation  among  German  students. 
The  Prussian  Government,  which  was  repeatedly 
appealed  to,  said  that  it  would  protect  the  Jews  in 
their  constitutional  rights,  but  it  made  liberal  con- 
cessions to  the  Anti-Semites.  Instigated  by  the 
Government,  the  Reichstag  refused  to  grant  Jewish 
ministers  of  religion  the  same  privileges  as  were 
enjoyed  by  Christian  ministers  in  regard  to  the 
discharge  of  military  duty,  whilst  the  Minister  of 
Instruction,  Von  Puttkamer,  refused  to  appoint 
Jews  as  teachers  at  higher  grade  schools. 

In  the  leading  university  towns  societies  were 
formed  by  German  students  with  a programme  of 
active  Anti-Semitism,  and  municipal  elections  too 
were  soon  vitiated  by  the  same  racial  intolerance. 
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Personal  insults  of  Jews  in  the  streets,  in  restau- 
rants, and  cafes  became  the  order  of  the  day,  leading 
to  numerous  duels,  often  with  a fatal  consequence. 
On  New  Year’s  Eve,  1881,  a band  of  500  Anti- 
Semitic  rowdies  rushed  through  the  Jewish  quarters 
in  Berlin,  committing  outrages  wherever  they  could. 
That  these  excesses  did  not  become  worse  was  solely 
due  to  the  restraining  influence  exercised  by  the 
Socialist  leaders,  Bebel  and  Liebknecht,  among  the 
working  classes. 

The  agitation  was  not  by  any  means  confined 
to  the  capital  : it  spread  to  all  parts  of  Germany, 
and  was  particularly  violent  in  Saxony.  At  a Church 
Conference  in  Thuringia  a pastor  declared  that 
“ the  Jews  must  be  rooted  out  with  iron  hooks.” 
Military  officers,  civil  officials,  judges,  university 
professors,  all  worked  assiduously  for  the  exclusion 
of  Jews  from  their  particular  professions.  Anti- 
Semitic  outbreaks  were  treated  by  the  police  with  a 
leniency  that  contrasted  strangely  with  their  atti- 
tude towards  Socialist  demonstrations.  Lawyers 
regarded  the  prevalent  feeling  as  a mitigating 
circumstance  in  anti- Jewish  attacks,  whilst  the 
courts  did  not  allow  any  Jewish  body  to  prosecute 
in  the  name  of  the  Jewish  people.  Life  became  so 
uncertain  that  many  Jews  left  Berlin  and  Lrankfort 
for  safer  districts. 

Riots  broke  out  in  the  east  of  Brandenburg, 
in  Pomerania,  and  West  Prussia.  In  Neustettin 
many  Jews  were  assaulted  and  damage  was  done  to 
houses  and  furniture  ; in  Hammerstein  the  syna- 
gogue was  damaged  three  times  ; and  violent  dis- 
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turbances  occurred  in  a number  of  other  places — • 
Bublitz,  Jastrow,  Konitz,  Falkenburg,  Rumrnels- 
burg,  Lauenburg,  Polzin,  Pollnow,  Baldenburg, 
Schivelbein,  and  Stolp — causing  hundreds  of 
families  to  flee  for  refuge. 

The  Anti-Semites,  realising  their  increasing 
strength,  held  their  hrst  “ International  Congress  ” 
in  1881  at  Dresden.  It  was  attended  by  300 
members,  including  Austrians,  Hungarians,  and 
Russians,  and  it  resolved  to  issue  a “ Manifesto  to 
the  Governments  and  Peoples  of  the  Christian 
States  endangered  by  Judaism.”  But  the  Congress 
and  its  Manifesto  had  no  effect,  because  the  pogroms 
in  Russia  had  just  broken  out.  That  the  origin  of 
these  massacres  was  to  be  traced  to  civilised  Germany 
is  admitted  by  even  so  cautious  and  dispassionate 
a historian  as  Professor  Philippson,  for  he  writes  : 
“ Even  Germany,  characterised  by  the  whole  world 
as  the  home  of  Anti-Semitism,  did  not  remain 
unmoved  by  the  horror  aroused  by  these  atrocities, 
for  it  indeed  bore  a good  share  of  responsibility 
for  their  occurrence.”* 

Owing  partly  to  the  reaction  caused  by  the 
Russian  pogroms,  and  partly  to  the  differences 
among  the  Anti-Semites  themselves,  the  Jews  en- 
joyed a brief  respite.  The  racial  views  of  Marr 
and  Treitschke,  which  were  also  adopted  by 
Nietzsche,  were  unacceptable  to  Stocker  and  his 
Christian  Socialists,  and  hence,  in  March,  1881,  two 
rival  bodies  were  created,  the  “ Deutscher 
Volksverein  ” and  the  “ Sozialer  Reichsverein.” 


* Neueste  Geschichte  des  jiidtscken  Volies,  voi.  ii. , p.  29. 
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Five  years  later,  at  an  Anti-Semitic  Congress  at 
Cassel,  a reunion  was  effected  under  the  name  of 
“ Deutscher  Antisemitischer  Verein,”  but  in  June, 
1889,  the  Christian  Socialists  under  Stocker  seceded 
again. 

Not  content  with  his  success  in  Germany, 
Stocker  resolved  to  propagate  his  sinister  gospel  in 
England.  He  came  to  London  in  1883  and  wished 
to  hold  a meeting  in  the  Mansion  House,  but  the 
Lord  Mayor  declined  the  honour.  Thereupon  he 
organised  a public  meeting  at  the  Memorial  Hall 
(November  11th,  1883),  but  the  opposition  was  so 
strong  that  the  meeting  had  to  be  abandoned. 
Upon  his  return  to  the  Fatherland,  Stocker  continued 
his  slanderous  campaign,  with  the  result  that  he  was 
declared  a perjurer  by  one  of  the  courts  in  which  he 
was  prosecuted.  But  his  followers  were  so  lost  to 
all  sense  of  shame  that  they  presented  him  with  a 
consolation  prize  of  60,000  marks,  and  an  Orthodox 
Church  Conference  actually  addressed  him  in  the 
words  : “ God  Himself  will  heal  the  wound  that  you 
have  sustained.” 

Yet,  although  Stocker  was  publicly  discredited, 
the  Government  took  no  steps  to  repress  the  agita- 
tion that  he  had  brought  into  being.  On  the 
contrary,  in  all  the  German  States  the  Jews  were 
gradually  excluded  from  all  branches  of  the  civil 
service,  from  a military  career,  and  from  * the 
teaching  profession.  Petitions  were  also  addressed 
to  the  Government  to  prohibit  all  Jewish  immigra- 
tion from  Russia,  and,  although  they  were  not 
directly  granted,  the  Government  agreed  to  exercise 
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strict  supervision  over  the  Russian  refugees  who 
arrived  in  large  numbers  in  Germany.  The  Govern- 
ment discovered  a long-forgotten  law,  from  which  it 
deduced  the  right  to  expel  all  foreigners  employed 
by  a Jewish  community  (October,  1884)  ; and  an 
edict  issued  in  1885  for  the  expulsion  of  all  foreign 
Poles  from  the  eastern  provinces  of  Germany  was 
undoubtedly  aimed  at  the  Russian  Jews  domiciled 
in  those  parts. 

Moreover,  various  attempts  were  made  to  de- 
prive the  Jews  of  their  constitutional  rights,  and 
motions  were  repeatedly  brought  forward,  not  only 
in  the  Reichstag,  but  in  the  Diets  of  the  Federal 
States,  to  appoint  commissions  for  the  investiga- 
tion and  the  translation  of  the  Talmud  and  the 
“ Shulchan  Aruch  ” at  the  expense  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  cause  the  prohibition  of  “ Shechita  — 
the  Jewish  ritual  method  of  slaughtering.  These 
proposals,  which  were  all  so  reminiscent  of  the 
middle  ages,  had  the  support  of  many  leading 
scholars  and  scientists.  The  historian  Treitschke 
and  the  economist  Adolf  Wagner  were  joined  in 
1886  by  the  Orientalist  Paul  de  Lagarde,  who 
emphatically  demanded  the  complete  absorption 
of  the  Jews  in  the  German  State,  or  their  wholesale 
exodus. 

From  1887  Anti-Semitism  entered  upon  a new 
and  worse  period  of  vilification.  The  Reichstag 
resounded  with  anti- Jewish  denunciations  from 
Stocker  and  his  coadjutors,  Bockel  and  Liebermann 
von  Sonnenberg.  Anti-Semitic  social  gatherings 
were  arranged,  at  which  music  was  provided  by 
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military  bands,  although  these  were  not  allowed  to 
play  at  Radical  meetings.  Newspapers  were  founded 
for  purely  anti-Jewish  purposes,  supplemented  by 
comic  papers  and  caricatures.  The  accession  of 
William  II.  brought  another  brief  respite,  but  in 
June,  1889,  a fresh  campaign  was  opened  by  the 
Catholic  Germania  and  the  Conservative  Kreuz- 
zeitung.  An  Anti-Semitic  Congress  held  at  the  same 
time  at  Bochum  demanded  that  the  Jews  should  be 
deprived  of  all  State  and  commercial  honours  and 
offices  and  should  also  be  excluded  from  the  army. 
The  position  of  the  Jews  was  becoming  more  and 
more  seriously  undermined  in  the  social  and  economic 
world : they  were  met  everywhere  with  hatred  and 
contempt.  Their  arch-enemy,  Stocker,  was  dis- 
missed at  the  end  of  1830  from  the  office  of  Court 
Preacher,  not,  however,  because  of  his  Anti- 
Semitism,  but  because  of  his  presumptuous  attitude 
towards  the  Imperial  Family.  But,  though  dis- 
graced, Stocker  continued  his  savage  campaign 
unabated. 

A new  agitator  then  arose  in  the  person  of 
Hermann  Ahlwardt,  a man  of  evil  notoriety,  who  had 
been  dismissed  from  his  post  as  head  of  a school. 
An  unscrupulous  demagogue  of  the  worst  order,  he 
outdid  all  his  predecessors  in  sensationalism  and 
violence.  He  issued  a shoal  of  villainous  pamphlets, 
and  was  repeatedly  prosecuted  for  libel  and  con- 
victed, but  his  influence  only  increased.  In 
February,  1889,  a band  of  500  youths  raided  the 
streets  in  the  south-east  of  Berlin,  plundering 
wherever  they  could  ; amid  wild  shouts  of  “Juden 
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heraus  ! ” (Out  with  the  Jews).  The  State  authorities 
connived  at  all  anti-Jewish  attacks,  and  hence  it 
was  not  surprising  that  the  President  of  the 
Oberlandesgericht  (Supreme  Court)  of  the  Province 
of  Silesia,  in  Breslau,  issued  an  order  in  May,  1891, 
to  the  presidents  of  all  courts  in  his  jurisdiction,  to 
exclude  all  Jews  from  their  jury  lists  “ except  those 
who  were  suitable.”  It  was  observed,  moreover, 
that  at  the  elections  for  the  Prussian  Diet,  when  the 
voting  is  public,  all  the  officials,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  gave  their  suffrages  to  Anti-Semitic 
candidates.  So  threatening  was  the  hostility  becom- 
ing that  early  in  1891  a society  was  founded  by  a 
number  of  leading  liberal-minded  men  for  defence 
against  anti-Semitism. 

No  sooner  was  this  society  founded  than  it  had 
work  to  do.  At  Xanten,  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  there 
was  found,  on  June  29th,  1891,  the  body  of  a five- 
year-old  boy  with  his  throat  cut.  At  once  the  old 
legend  of  ritual  murder  was  resurrected.  A Jewish 
butcher,  Adolf  Buschoff,  was  accused,  and  he  and  his 
family  were  imprisoned.  But  as  nothing  was  proved 
they  were  released  at  the  end  of  the  year.  A few 
months  later  Stocker  made  an  interpellation  on  the 
matter  in  the  Prussian  Diet,  with  the  result  that 
Buschoff  was  again  arrested  and  tried.  The  verdict 
was  an  acquittal,  but  Buschoff  and  other  Jews  were 
compelled  to  leave  Xanten.  The  next  scandal  was 
caused  by  a pamphlet  of  Ahlwardt,  ‘‘  Judenflinten,” 
in  which  he  accused  the  armament  firm  of  Ludwig 
Lowe.tof  being  bribed  by  the  Alliance  Israelite  of 
Paris  to  deliver  inferior  guns  to  the  Prussian  Army, 
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so  that  the  latter  might  be  defeated  in  the  next  war 
of  revenge.  The  falsity  of  the  charge  was  proved  by 
a Government  official,  but  it  was  not  until  after 
thousands  of  copies  of  the  pamphlet  had  been  sold 
in  the  streets  that  it  was  confiscated,  and  Ahlwardt, 
after  prosecution,  was  sentenced  to  five  months’ 
imprisonment. 

“ The  savage  war  against  the  Jews,”  writes 
Professor  Philippson,  “ raged  everywhere  in  North 
Germany,  threatened  their  honour  and  social  position 
and  even,  especially  in  the  small  towns,  their 
material  existence.  There  had  not  been  such 
happenings  since  the  ‘ Hep,  hep  ! ’ riots  of  seventy 
years  before.  At  Christmas,  1892,  tickets  were 
distributed  and  stamps  affixed  everywhere  with  the 
inscription  : ‘ Don’t  buy  from  Jews  ! ’ The  personal 
mockery  and  maltreatment  of  individual  Jews  by 
Anti-Semitic  roughs,  among  whom  there  were  often 
so-called  educated  people,  were  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  likewise  the  exclusion  of  Jews  from  social  and 
athletic  unions,  and  even  from  public  and  private 
appointments.  Many  bathing-resorts,  especially  on 
the  Baltic  coast  and  the  North  Sea,  refused  admis- 
sion to  Jewish  visitors.  Even  before  the  majesty  and 
the  sorrow  of  death  Anti-Semitism  made  no  halt  ! 
Jewish  funerals  were  scoffed  at,  Jewish  cemeteries 
were  desecrated  by  ruffians.  Jewish  houses  were 
defiled  with  mire  ; obscene  postcards — naturally 
anonymous — were  sent  to  Jews.  The  shop  windows 
of  many  booksellers  and  newspaper  shops  teemed 
with  caricatures  and  lampoons  against  the  Jews.”* 


* Ncueste  Geschichte  des  judischen  Vulkes,  vol.  ii. , pp.  48,  49. 
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There  appeared  to  be  no  limits  to  the  excesses 
or  the  extravagance  of  the  Jew-baiters.  At  a North- 
German  Anti-Semitic  Conference  in  Berlin,  held  on 
September  18th,  1893,  and  attended  by  a thousand 
persons,  the  State  was  called  upon  to  confiscate 
Jewish  capital,  “ as  it  had  come  only  from  robbery 
of  the  German  people.”  In  the  following  year  the 
German  Social  Reform  Party  demanded  in  the 
Reichstag  the  abolition  of  “ Shechita,”  the  intro- 
duction of  a religious  oath  in  law  courts,  and  the 
prohibition  of  the  immigration  of  foreign  Jews, 
but  these  demands  were  rejected.  A sensation  was 
caused  soon  after  by  the  declaration  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Justice  in  Germany  (. Reichsgericht ) in 
Leipzig  that  all  slanders  against  institutions  of  the 
Jewish  religion  were  directed  not  against  Judaism, 
but  against  the  Jewish  race,  which  did  not  enjoy 
legal  protection,  and  this  decision  was  naturally 
followed  in  the  lower  courts.  Of  a kindred  nature 
was  the  declaration,  made  a few  years  later,  by  the 
Prussian  Minister  of  Justice  at  the  Diet  (January 
31st — February  1st,  1901),  that  the  rule  of  the 
Constitution  that  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  State 
rights  is  independent  of  one’s  religious  denomination 
does  not  hold  for  the  Jews  and  is  systematically 
ignored  in  regard  to  them  by  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment. Three  hundred  Jewish  communities  in  Prussia 
at  once  addressed  a protest  to  the  Minister-President, 
the  Imperial  Chancellor,  von  Billow,  but  they  were 
not  even  vouchsafed  a reply. 

The  leaders  of  the  Anti-Semitic  party  became 
more  and  more  discredited  owing  to  their  evil  lives, 
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but  the  seed  they  had  sown  could  not  be  rooted  out. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  figures  among  them  was 
a demented  Silesian  nobleman,  Count  Piickler, 
who  began  a new  crusade  in  Berlin,  demanding  the 
extermination  of  the  Jews.  The  Count  was 
repeatedly  prosecuted  and  acquitted,  until  he  was 
ultimately  interned  in  a mad-house.  The  “ ritual 
murder  ” scare  was  again  raised  in  the  ’90s  in 
various  parts  of  North  Germany,  at  Berent  and 
Skurz  (West  Prussia),  Konigshiitte  (Upper  Silesia), 
Ubermatzhofen  (Bavaria),  etc.,  and  everywhere  the 
untruth  of  the  accusation  was  conclusively  proved. 
The  most  serious  case  was  at  Konitz  (West  Prussia), 
where,  on  March  11th,  1900,  the  mutilated  body  of 
a dissolute  student,  Ernst  Winter,  was  found.  A 
Jewish  butcher,  Israelski,  was  kept  in  prison  five 
months  until  his  innocence  was  proved,  and  his  ac- 
quittal caused  such  a disturbance  in  the  town  that 
an  infantry  battalion  had  to  clear  the  streets  with 
bayonets.  Even  the  declaration  of  the  Ministers 
of  Justice  and  of  the  Interior  left  the  charge  of 
“ ritual  murder  ” an  open  question. 

Sufficient  evidence  has  already  been  advanced 
to  show  that,  although  Anti-Semitism  was  conducted 
as  a political  party,  its  tenets  were  fully  approved 
by  the  German  Government  ; and  it  was  for  the 
express  purpose  of  safeguarding  the  rights  granted 
to  them  by  the  Constitution  that  the  Jews  of 
Germany,  in  1892,  founded  the  “ Centralverein 
deutscher  Staatsbiirger  jiidischen  Glaubens,”  and,  in 
1904,  the  “ Verband  der  deutschen  Juden.”  Thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  these  two  bodies,  the  Anti-Semitic 
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party,  as  a party,  has  lost  its  influence  ; but  Anti- 
Semitism  is  just  as  rampant  as  ever  among  the 
Conservatives  and  the  National  Liberals,  among 
the  landed  aristocracy  and  military  circles.  Before 
the  war  no  Jew  might  receive  a commission  in  the 
army,  and  he  was  even  denied  the  trifling  honour  of 
becoming  a lieutenant  of  the  reserve ; and  although, 
since  the  war,  commissions  have  had  to  be  conferred 
upon  some  Jewish  soldiers,  to  fill  the  gaps  in  the 
ranks  of  officers,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the 
holders  will  be  permitted  to  retain  them  after  the 
war. 

Similarly,  the  civil  service  is  still  rigorously 
barred  to  the  Jews,  and  although  Jews  distinguish 
themselves  so  highly  at  the  universities  they  are 
denied  an  ordinary  professorship — unless  they  accept 
baptism.  Even  the  famous  Professor  Ehrlich  had 
to  be  content  with  an  extraordinary  professorship. 
The  anti-Jewish  feeling  at  the  seats  of  learning  is  so 
strong  that  Jews  are  not  admitted  to  the  regular 
students’  corps  or  unions  and  have,  therefore, 
founded  their  own. 

The  Anti-Semitism  of  the  Government  is  not 
confined  to  native  Jews  but  is  equally  extended  to 
Jews  from  other  countries.  Foreign  Jews  who  have 
long  been  resident  in  the  country  are  refused 
naturalisation,  without  any  reason  being  assigned. 
Only  a year  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  a re- 
markable movement  began  at  all  the  leading 
German  universities  for  the  exclusion  of  Russo- 
Jewish  students,  who  were  thus  compelled  to 
migrate  to  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  other  countries. 
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Anti-Semitism  in  Germany. 

“ Can  the  leopard  change  his  spots  ? ” It 
would  be  hazardous,  indeed,  to  believe  that  Germany, 
which  is  so  saturated  with  the  Anti-Semitic  virus, 
will  emerge  from  the  war  a liberal  and  enlightened 
country.  The  recent  suggestion  that,  in  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  Prussian  Upper  Plouse,  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  inclusion  of  some  eminent  Jewish 
representatives  was  indignantly  spurned.  This 
reactionary  attitude  is  typical  of  the  German  State, 
which,  despite  all  its  vaunted  civilisation,  continues 
to  maintain  a policy  of  intolerance  and  hostility 
towards  its  Jewish  subjects. 
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CRECHE  FURTADO-HEINE 


La  Creche  Furtado-Heine  porte  le  nom  de  sa 
fondatrice. 

Elle  est  situee  dans  le  xtve  arrondissement  (Mont- 
rouge),  rue  Jacquieiq  a quelques  metres  de  la  rue 
d’Alesia,  sur  laquelle  s’ouvrent  les  rues  Delbet  et 
Furtado-Heine  qui  y conduisent. 

Elle  a ete  construite  par  M.  P.  Blond  fa,  archi- 
tec'te,  pensionnaire  de  l’Academie  de  France,  a Rome. 

L’etendue  du  terrain  couvert  par  les  Batiments  est 
de  945m2  ; celle  du  jardin  de  798m2.  La  longueur  du 
batiment  sur  facade  est  de  67  metres,  la  hauteur , 
toits  compris,  de  14m50. 

La  creche  Furtado-Heine  peutrecevoir  100  entants, 
tous  les  services  sont  assures  en  prevision  de  cet 
effectif. 

Un  decret  en  date  du  21  avril  1896  l’a  reconnue 
comme  Etablissement  d’utilite  publique,  elle  a ete 
ouverte  le  15  Juin  suivant. 

Les  depenses  de  construction  se  sont  6levees  a 

600.000  francs. 

Sa  fondatrice  l a dotee  d une  rente  de  45.000  francs. 
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Description  generale. 
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q ® S °,uvrent  4 droite  le  Cabinet  de  la  Directrice 
a gaud, e la  nolle  d'attente ; entre  ces  deux  piece- 
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dor,  ! personnel ; en  retrait,  sent  deux 
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l'un  le  l-ef  '‘u  4 dr°it6’  des  escaliare  desservent 

A gauche,  a cote  de  la  salle  d’attente,  on  trouve 

In  for  T*’  UW  Pet“e  limjerie  donnant  sur  'a  rue  et 
lace  du  vestiaire,  avec  vue  sur  la  cour,  le  laoabo  et 

cs  water-closets  des  enfants.  Plus  loin  sont  la  salle 

f bams  la  caserne  et  le  refectoire  du  personnel. 

x S'andes  pl6ces  de  5-20  de  hauteur  (dont  la 
pouponmere),  occupent  toute  la  largeurdu  batiment 
tiles  prennent  jour  directement  sur  la  rue  d'un  cole 
et  del  autre,  sur  un  large  couloir  qui  donne  accbs 

tente-abri"  8WC “W6eS  °d  8 616  dispos4a  ™e 

La  piece  rbservee  au  vestiaire  a 5"20  de  hauteur 

sur  2m30  de  lar°-eur  m wx,  , . uieur 

uo  idi^eur  et  5 15  de  profondeur.  C’est  dan* 

ce  dernier  sens  que  sont  dresses  les  casiers  destines 

a recevon- ,es  petits  paniers  en  fll  de  fer  nontenant 

les  vetements  enleves  aux  enfants  a leur  arrivee  ; a 
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in  tree  a gauche,  un  monte-charge  communique 
re c la  partie  du  sous-sol  occupee  par  l’etuve  a 
isinfection. 

L’etat  des  vetements  ne  comportant  pas  le  fonc- 
onnement  quotidien  de  l’etuve,  des  travaux  spe- 
aux  out  6te  effectues  pour  provoquer  dans  le  ves- 
aire  une  aeration  rapide  et  constante. 

Le  laoabo  (4,85  sur  5,50)  contient  100  casiers  nurne- 
)tes  ou  sont  places  les  effets  du  vestiaire  de  la 
reche;  au-dessus  des  casiers  sont  deposes  les  pei- 
aes  et  les  brosses  personnels  a chaque  enfant. 

Dans  une  grande  table  de  marbre  blanc  de  forme 
vale  d’environ  3 metres  sur  2m50,  ont  ete  pratiquees 
es  ouvertures  pour  12  cuvettes  qui  sont  alimentees 
’eau  chaude  et  d’eau  froide  et  se  vident  a bascule. 

Les  linges  a laver  sont  jetes  dans  une  large  con- 
uite  formee  par  un  abattant  dans  lequel  fonctionne 
n robinet.  Ce  sont  des  vidoirs  qui  communiquent 
vec  un  cuvier  et  permettent  le  transport,  au  moyen  de 
hariots,  des  linges  mouilles  ainsi  conduits  a la  buan- 
erie  sans  avoir  ete  transposes  a travers  la  Creche. 

La  piece  reservee  aux  water-closets  (3m 40  sur  4m80) 
un  revetement  de  faience  dans  toute  sa  hauteur, 
i plafond  est  en  ripolin.  Les  douze  sieges  isoles  les 
ns  des  autres  sont  disposes  le  long  des  murs  dans 
3 sens  de  la  profondeur,  ils  sont  munis  d’un  abat- 
mt  de  forme  speciale  permettant  aux  enfants  de 
’adosser  et  de  s’accouder. 
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Le  systeme  du  tout-a-l’egout  est  appliqud  a cette 
installation  avec  complement  de  lavage  au  moyen 
d’une  chasse  laterale. 

Dortoirs.  — Chacun  des  5 dortoirs  mesure 
8 metres  sur  6 metres  et  a 5m20  de  hauteur,  il  est 
dispose  pour  recevoir  20  lits  ou  20  berceaux  suivant 
1’age  des  enfants,  sa  contenance  est  de  240  metres 
cubes,  ou  de  12  metres  cubes  par  lit. 

Dans  toute  la  hauteur  les  murs  ont  un  revetement 
de  faience,  les  plafonds  sont  en  ripolin. 

Chaque  dortoir  forme  comme  une  petite  creche  de 
20  enfants  se  suffisant  a elle-meme  puisqu’on  y 
trouve  : 

1°  Une  armoire  contenant  des  objets  et  effets  de 
lingerie  et  de  literie ; 2°  un  poste  d’eau  lavabo  (eau 
chaude  et  eau  froide);  3°  un  vidoir  a linge  sale  fonc- 
tionnant  dans  les  memes  conditions  que  celui  de- 
ceit plus  haut  pour  le  lavabo;  4°  une  table  a etagere 
sur  laquelle  sont  deposes  dans  des  casiers  en  metal 
les  verres  pleins  d’eau  boriquee  dans  lesquels  plon- 
gentles  tetines.  Chaque  verre  et  chaque  tdtine  portent 
le  numero  d’ordre  du  berceau  de  chaque  enfant. 

Le  premier  etage  comprend  la  Salle  de  Reunion  du 
Conseil  d’Administration,  11  chain  bresdont  9 sont  oc- 
cupees  par  le  personnel  d’administration  et  de  garde 
et  une  salle  de  bains  pour  le  personnel.  Un  esca- 
lier  de  6 marches  conduit  a la  grande  lingerie  et  au 
sechoir  situes  au-dessus  de  la  pouponniere  et  des 
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5 dortoirs  du  rez-de-chaussbe ; un  reservoir  avec  flot- 
teur  place  sous  les  combles  et  d’une  contenance  de 
15  metres  cubes  permet  d’alimenter  d'eau  de  source 
tous  les  services  de  la  creche. 

Le  sous-sol  contient  les  caves,  la  salle  de  repas- 
sage, le  sechoir  a air  chaud,  la  buanderie,  la  laite- 
rie,  le  couloir  des  vidoirs  correspondant  aux  appa- 
reils  speciaux  des  dortoirs,  l’etuve  a disinfection,  le 
dynamo  pour  l’eclairage  electrique  et  les  deux  chau- 
dieres  verticales  pour  le  chauffage  de  fair  et  de 
l’eau. 


Organisation  et  Fonctionnement. 

PERSONNEL 

Le  personnel  exclusivement  laique  se  compose 
d’une  Directrice,  d’une  surveillante,  de  berceuses, 
d'une  cuisiniere,  d’une  buandiere,  d’une  repasseuse, 
d’un  chauffeur  et  d’un  aide-chauffeur. 

Le  service  medical  est  confie  au  Dr  Jean  Laborde, 
qui  vient  tous  les  matins  a la  Creche. 

La  Creche  recoit  tous  les  jours  ouvrables  de 
6 h.  1/2  du  matin  a 7 h.  1/2  du  soir  sans  distinc- 
tion de  religion,  de  nationalite,  ni  de  quartier  les 
enfants  de  15  jours  a 3 ans  appartenant  surtout  a 
des  meres  qui  travaillent  au  dehors  pour  vivre.  II 
n’est  demande  aucune  retribution  aux  families  et  le 
personnel  subalterne  ne  doit  accepter  sous  peine  de 
revocation  immediate  le  plus  leger  pourboire. 
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Tous  les  enfants  qui  sont  conduits  pour  la  pre- 
miere fois  a la  Creche  sont  examines  un  a un  dans 
le  Cabinet  du  Medecin.  Completement  deshabilles, 
ils  sont  l’objet  d’une  investigation  minutieuse  de 
lacjuelle  depend  leur  admission  ou  leur  ajournement. 

Dans  le  premier  cas,  c’est-a-dire  s’ils  ne  presen- 
tent  aucune  affection  contagieuse  et  s’ils  sont  vacci- 
nes, le  Docteur  etablit  une  fiche  du  modele  ci-des- 
sous(1),  destinee  a trouver  place  dans  un  tableau  a 
coulisse  appose  au  mur  de  chaque  dortoir. 

Cette  fiche  qui  porte  le  numero  du  berceau  ou  du 
lit  de  l’enfant  est  l’objet  constant  de  notes  addition- 
nelles  dont  l’ensemble  forme  en  quelque  sorte  un 
curriculum  ou  les  faits  saillants  du  developpement 
des  petits pensionnaires  de  la  Creche  sont  soigneuse- 
ment  relates.  Tous  les  matins,  avant  la  visite  du  me- 
decin, la  berceuse  etablit  selon  les  presences  un  « etat 
officiel  » de  son  dortoir  en  retournant  les  cartons  des 


enfants 

absents  de  facon 

qu’un  coup 

d’oeil  rapide 

(l)  CARTON-FICHE 

Entre  le 

< Bleute 
( Blanc 

pour  les  gargons) 
pour  les  filles). 

regulier 

A nlecedents  h&reditaires 

Antecedents  personnels 

Pere  : 

Ne  a terme. 

Mere  : 

Date  pr6cise  du  debut  de  l’alimen- 

tat  ion  autre  que  le  lait : 

Nourri 

au  Sein 

Soins  I 

bous 

chez 

donnes  par 

passables 

lui 

au  biberon 

la  mere 

mauvais 
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permette  d’etre  renseigne  sur  le  nombre  de  man- 
quants  : ces  cartons-fiches  ne  sont  etablis  que  pour 
les  bebes,  c’est-a-dire  ceux  de  15  jours  a 18  mois 
Lorsqu’une  mere  se  presente  a la  Creche  pour 
demander  l’admission  de  son  enfant,  il  lui  est  donne 
connaissance  du  reglement  interieur  et  on  lui  fait 
signer  unefeuille  du  modele  ci-dessous(A)  apres  que  le 
medecin  a concilia  l’admission. 


W Je  soussigne,  ai  V honneur  de  solliciter  l’ admission 
! a la  Creche  de  9) 
ne  (2> 

m (3) 

Domicile  des  parents: 

Profession  de  la  mere : 

Adresse  ou  travaille  la  mere : 

Je  declare  accepter  les  conditions  prescrites  par  le 
Reglement  dont  f ai  pris  connaissance. 

Signature  lisible : 


Creches  ou  Etablissements  d’assistance  dans  lesquels  l’enfant  a 
sejourne  avant  son  admission  : 


(1)  Nom  et  prenoms  de  l'enfant. 

(2)  Date. 

(3)  Nom  des  parents. 
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Tout  enfant  cjui  a eesse  de  venir  pendant  48  heures 
doit  etre  l’objet  d’un  nouvel  examen  de  la  part  du 
Docteur,  la  Directrice  ne  le  regoit  que  s’il  lui  a etfi 
delivre  un  bon  de  readmission  sur  lequel  les  motifs 
de  l' absence  so/it  indiquds. 

L’enfant  regoit  les  vetements  de  la  Creche  qui  con- 
sistent pour  les  enfants  de  moins  de  18  mois  en  che- 
mise, brassiere,  fichu,  bavoir,  tricot,  couclie  et 
langes,  bas  et  chaussons,  et  pour  les  enfants  au- 
dessus  de  18  mois,  en  bas,  chaussons,  chemise,  pan- 
talon, jupon,  robe  et  bavoir. 

Le  vetement  de  dessus  porte  un  numero  de  fagon 
qu’il  soit  toujours  remis  ainsi  [que  les  differentes 
parties  du  vestiaire  qu’il  renferme  au  meme  enfant, 
lequel  est  ainsi  nanti  d’un  vestiaire  personnel  et 
individuel.  Le  meme  numerotage  est  employe  pour 
distinguer  les  objets  servant  soit  a la  toilette  (peignes 
et  brosses),  soit  a l’alimentation  (cuillers  pour  les 
plus  grands,  verres  et  tetines  pour  les  plus  petits). 

Les  vetements  que  portent  les  enfants  a leur  am- 
vee  sont  mis  dans  des  paniers  en  fil  de  fer  munis  du 
numero  correspondant  a celui  des  objets  qu’ils  con- 
tiennent  et  diriges  sur  l’etuve  a disinfection  au 
moins  une  fois  par  semaine,  plus  souvent  si  besoin 
est. 

Ce  deshabillage  est  suivi  d’un  lavage  avec  de 
l’ouate  hydrophile  imbibee  d’eau  boriquee  tiede,  il  y 
est  procede  dans  la  grande  salle  des  lavabos  ou  la 
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toilette  se  complete  au  moyen  des  peignes  et  des 
brosses  personnels  a chaque  enfant. 

Bains.  — Rien  n’est  neglige  a la  Creche  pour  faire 
penetrer  dans  la  classe  ouvriere  cette  verite  que  la 
proprete  est  la  premiere  des  conditions  de  la  sante. 
Les  conseils  ne  sont  pas  menages  aux  meres  de 
famille.  Pour  donner  plus  d'autorite  a ces  exhorta- 
tions verbales,  un  tableau  special  est  appose  au  mur 
de  la  salle  des  meres ; il  contient  les  avertissements 
du  Medecin  qui  y restent  affiches  jusqu’au  soir. 

La  Creche  possedant  une  salle  de  bains  tres  com- 
modement  amenagee  ou  chaque  baignoire  est  sure- 
levee  de  faqon  que  les  berceuses  puissent  maintenir 
les  enfants  dans  l’eau  sans  avoir  a se  baisser,  ceux- 
ci  sont  frequemment  baignes  sur  l’avis  du  Docteur 
qui  assiste  de  temps  a autre  a ces  seances.  Apres  les 
bains,  il  est  fait  une  legere  friction  a l’eau  de  Colo- 
gne ou  au  baume  de  Fioraventi,  puis  les  enfants, 
roules  dans  des  couvertures  prealablement  chauf- 
fees,  sont  immediatement  remportes  dans  leurs  dor- 
toirs  respectifs. 


Allaitement  au  sein.  — On  a reproche  aux 
Creches  d'avoir  pour  effet  de  detruire  l’allaitement 
au  sein.  11  arrive  quelquefois  que  de  jeunes  meres,, 
excellentes  nourrices,  amenent  des  enlants  qu’elles 
pourraient  allaiter  dans  les  meilleures  conditions. 
Or,  par  le  fait  que  leur  sein  fonctionne  plus  rarement 
depuis  l’admission  du  nouveau-ne  a la  Creche,  la 
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secrdtion  diminue  rapidement  de  quantite  et  de  qua- 
lity. C’est  un  fait  qu’ont-maintes  fois  constate  tous  les 
medecins  d’enfants.  Pour  enraver  ces  pratiques  fa- 
cheuses,  les  sollicitations  les  plus  vives  et  les  plus 
pressantes  sont  faites  aupres  des  meres  reconnues 
bonnes  nourrices  au  moment  de  l’admission  pour 
qu'elles  viennent  aussi  souvent  qu’elles  le  pourront 
allaiter  elles-memes  leur  nourrisson.  Les  plus 
grandes  facilites  leur  sont  donnees  a cet  effet.  Les 
heures  de  tetees  au  sein  sont  communiquees  aux 
berceuses  qui  ont  a s’abstenir  de  donner  le  biberon 
auxnouvean-nes  dont  on  leur  communique  la  liste. 


Alimentation  des  enfants. 

1°  (Bebes).  Lait  sterilise.  — La  question  de  la  ste- 
rilisation du  lait,  si  frequemment  remise  a l’ordre  du 
jour  est  une  des  plus  interessantes  pour  le  bon  fonc- 
tionnement  du  service  d’une  Creche.  Aussi  a-t-elle 
ete  l’objet  d’une  serie  de  recherches  qui  ont  amend  la 
reglementation  de  cette  partie  du  service  dans  les 
conditions  suivantes.  Le  lait  de  vache  qui  est  fourni 
a la  Creche  par  la  Laiterie  de  Grignon  et  qui,  de 
temps  a autre  est  l’objet  d’analyses  paries  soins  du 
chimiste  du  Dispensaire  Furtado-Heine,  dont  le 
laboratoire  est  situe  a quelques  metres  de  la  creche, 
est  sitot  amene,  divise  en  un  certain  nombre  de 
flacons  graduds,  puis  mis  dans  un  bain-marie  et 
maintenu  a l’ebullition  pendant  trente  minutes 
environ.  Chacun  de  ces  flacons  represente  une 
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tetee.  II  est  prepare  des  quantiles  variant  entre 
60  et  170  grammes  composees  en  majeure  partie 
de  lait  pur,  mais  suivant  indications  speciales, 
coupees  d’eau  lactosee  dans  des  proportions  don- 
nees  par  ecrit  a la  personne  preposee  a ce  service 
variant  avec  chaque  enfant. 

La  sterdisation  ainsi  faite  par  le  systeme  du 
D'  Budin,  les  flacons  qui  sont  en  meme  temps  des 
biberons  sont  immediatement  portes  dans  les  sous- 
sols  ou  ils  sont  refroidis.  On  a en  effet  constate  qu’il 
se  produisait  dans  les  temperatures  intermddiaires 
des  reensemencements  qu’une  rapide  refrigeration 
permet  d’eviter. 

Lorsqu’on  a obtenu  un  lait  sterilise  et  pret  a etre 
mis  en  usage,  les  berceuses  prevenues  viennent 
recon naitre  leurs  paniers  et  les  placent  dans  le  dor- 
toir  sur  des  tables  oil,  au  moment  precis  de  chaque 
tetee,  la  bouteille  est  rechauffee  et  coiffee  d’une 
tetine  sp^cicde  assez  resistante  pour  que  l’enfant  soit 
oblige  de  teter  lentement,  condition  indispensable  a 
la  bonne  digestion. 

Les  heures  des  tetees  sont  reglees  conformement 
aux  indications  donnees  par  le  Docteur  et  sont  sepa- 
rees  par  des  intervalles  variant  entre  2 h.  1/4  et 
3 heures,  suivant  les  ages  et  le  temperament  de 
chaque  enfant.  II  arrive  trop  frequemment  que  ce 
souci  constant  de  1 alimentation  des  nouveau-nes,  a 
la  Creche  ne  produit  pas  tous  les  resultats  que  Ton 
pourrait  en  attendee,  bien  que  souvent  on  complete 
cette  hygiene  alimentaire  en  distribuant  le  soir  et  le 
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samedi  pour  etre  utilise  le  dimanche  du  la  it  sterilise 
aux  meres  necessiteuses.  II  n’y  a en  effet  aucune 
croyance  plus  enracinee  dans  la  classe  ouvriere  que 
celle  qui  consiste  a penser  que  les  nourrissons  doivent 
des  les  premiers  mois  recevoir  une  alimentation 
solide.  C’est  par  milliers  que  Ton  compte  le  nom- 
bre  de  ces  petits  etres  qui,  a l’age  de  4 ou  5 mois, 
mangent  des  soupes  epaisses,  boivent  du  vin  sous 
pretexte  que  cette  boisson  leur  donnera  des  forces, 
heureux  encore  quandon  ne  va  pasjusqu’a  la  viande 
et  a l’alcool.  Ce  sont  ces  pratiques  nefastes  qui 
sont  en  grande  partie  la  cause  de  l’enorme  mortality 
de  nourrissons  dans  les  villes  et  les  campagnes. 
Grace  aux  conseils  du  medecin  et  du  personnel,  la 
Creche,  a ce  point  de  vue  special,  peut  etre  consi- 
ders comme  une  ecole  d’hygiene  des  nouveau-nes. 

Poupons.  — L’alimentation  des  poupons,  bien 
que  plus  facile  a regler,  est,  elle  aussi,  l’objet  d’une 
sollicitude  toute  particuliere  ; suivant  les  ages,  les 
enfants  mangent  des  bouillies  de  farine  diverses 
toujours  preparees  au  lait  sterilise,  des  panades  libes 
avec  des  jaunes  d’oeufs,  des  soupes  maigres  et  du 
bouillon  leger  degraisse,  le  tout  suivant  les  indica- 
tions du  Docteur.  Le  lait  sterilise  et  l’eau  boui  1 lie 
sont  les  seules  boissons  utilisees  a la  pouponniere. 

Pesees.  — Tous  les  vendredis  les  enfants  sont 
pesbs  jusqu’a  l’age  d’un  an  et  les  poids  donnent  lieu  a 
un  trace  de  semaine  en  semaine.  Dans  quelques  cas 
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speciaux  les  pesees  sont  continuees  apres  la  premiere 
annee  revolue.  La  feuille  de  poids  est  d’un  grand 
format  et  permet  ainsi  des  annotations  aptes  a expli- 
quer  telle  oil  telle  chute  dans  la  courbe  normalement 
progressive  des  poids  des  bebes. 

Cette  partie  du  service  est  l’objet  de  soins  tout 
particuliers  du  Docteur  qui  fait  entre  temps,  c’est-a- 
dire  dans  le  courant  de  la  semaine,  de  frequences 
pesees  supplementaires,  notamment  chez  les  nour- 
rissons  dont  la  croissance  est  penible  et  la  nutrition 
languissante.  Dans  quelques  cas  speciaux  il  est  fait 
line  pesee  immediatement  avant  et  apres  une  tbtee, 
de  facon  a pouvoir  preciser  le  nombre  de  grammes 
pris  par  l’enfant  au  sein  de  sa  mere. 

Salles  cLisolement  — Si  dans  la  journee  un 
enfant  parait  souffrant,  il  est  immediatement  rendu 
a sa  mere  lorsque  le  cas  semble  comporter  une  cer- 
taine  gravite.  On  le  place  dans  une  salle  d’isolement 
jusqu’a  ce  qu’on  vienne  le  chercher  si  l’urgence  n’est 
pas  absolue.  La  desinfection  des  objets  de  literie 
est  immediatement  faite  par  l’autoclave  du  sous-sol. 

Desinfection.  — Une  fois  par  semaine,  les 
murs,  bien  que  ne  presentant  pas  d’angles,  les  lits, 
les  berceaux  et  le  parquet  sont  desinfectes  par  un 
pulverisateur  de  sublime  specialement  affecte  a ce 
service.  Cette  disinfection,  tres  regulierement  heb- 
domadaire,  est  faite  par  la  Directrice,  et  complete 
cede  de  la  literie  portbe  a l’etuve. 
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Les  chiffres  ci-dessous  indiquent  suffisamment 
combien  de  families  necessiteuses  ont  beneficie,  a la 
Creche  Furtado-Heine,,  des  principes  d’hygiene  qui 
y sont  si  largement  appliques. 

Du  15  Juin  1896  au  31  Mai  1897  le  nombre 
des  journees  de  presence  s’est  eleve  a . . 19.078 

Du  lCr  Juin  1897  au  31  Mai  1898  le  nombre 
des  journees  de  presence  s’est  eleve  a . . 20.300 

Du  1"  Juin  1898  au  31  Mai  1899,  le  nombre 
des  journees  de  presence  s’est  eleve  a . . 21.705 
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MEMBRES  D’HONNEUR 

MM.  Louis  BRINDEAU,  Depute  ; 

CATHALA,  Sous-Prefet ; 

Tii.  MARAIS,  Maire  rlu  Havre  ; 
NOGUERES,  Procureur  de  la  Republique  ; 
A.  PETIT,  President  du  Tribunal  ci>  il  ; 
Aug.  RISPAL,  Depute  ; 

Jui.es  SIEGFRIED,  Senateur. 


MEMBRES 

M . CAPELLE,  de  Cardiff ; 
M.  & Mme  Lorne  Currie  ; 
Mmes  DELAROCHE  ; 

JUNG  ; 

M.  KERDYK  ; 


DONATEURS 

Mme  IvRONHEIMER  ; 

Mme  Ch.  LARUE  ; 

M.  & Mme  LATHAM  ; 

Mme  Ernest  SIEGFRIED. 


CONSEIL  D’A  DM  I N ISTRATION 


BUREAU 

President M.  LE  MINIIIY  de  la  VILLEHERVE, 

Bfttonnier  de  l’Ordre  des  Avocats; 
Vice-Presidents  . . . MM.  HEDAL,  Vice-President  du  Tribu- 


nal civil  ; 

DURAND,  Substitut  du  Procureur 
de  la  Republic] ue  ; 

BOURSY,  President  de  la  Chainbre 
des  Avoues  ; 


Secretaire M.  Frank  BASSET,  Avocat  ; 

Secretaire- Adjoint.  M.  GU1LLARD,  Avocat  ; 

Tresorier M.  ROUGET- MARSEILLE,  Fonde  de 

pouvoirs  de  la  Recette  des  Finances. 


MEMBRES 

MM.  l’Abbe  ALLEAUME,  Aumonier  de  la  Prison  ; 
le  Pasteur  ALLEGRET  ; 
le  Pasteur  ARNAUD  ; 

Mme  BASSET  ; 

M.  BEGOUEN-DEMEAUX,  Avocat; 

Mmes  Vve  Edmond  BEGOUEN-DEMEAUX  ; 

BERNARDBEIG  ; 

MM.  P.  BODEREAU,  Avocat  ; 

G.  BODEREAU,  Avocat  ; 

BOTHER,  Avocat  ; 

Ch.  BOURQUIN,  Negociant  ; 

M"ies  BOURSY  ; 

BRIANT  ; 

GAPELLE  ; 

M . le  Docteur  CARON,  Medecin  de  la  Prison  ; 
Mlles  CHEGARAY  ; 

DE  GROIXMARE  ; 


Mme  Antoine  DEGEUSER  ; 

M.  DE  GRANDMAISON,  Avocat  ; 

Mme  DELAROCHE  ; 

M.  le  R.  P.  DELORME ,.  Aumonier  <lu  Patronage 
Saint-Thomas-d’Aquin  ; 

MUe  DE  MALMAIN; 

MM.  Denis  GUILLOT,  Avocat,  Conseiller  general ; 
le  R.  P.  DEODAT,  Superieur  rles  Franciscains  ; 
DERO,  Avocat  ; 

DIGUET,  Avocat ; 

1 Abbe  FOACHE,  Fondateur  de  l'Q^uvre  du 
Bo  i Pasteur  da  Havre  ; 

GAMARE,  Avocat  ; 

GARDYE,  Directeur  des  Hospices  ; 

M"e  Louise  GASCUEL  ; 

MM.  GAUVENET-DIJON,  .luge  d’lnstruction  ; 

lAbbe  GENT1L,  Cure  de  Saint-Martin-du-Bec ; 
GODREUIL,  Avocat ; 

.1.  GUERRAND,  Avocat  ; 

K.  GUERRAND,  Avocat  ; 

GUILLARD,  Avocat  ; 

MM.  HAUMONT,  Avocat ; 

HOFGAARD,  Redacteur  au  Journal  du  Havre  ; 
JENNEQU1N,  Avocat ; 

Mme  J.  KABLE  ; 

M.  LAIGNEL,  Avocat  ; 

Mmes  Ch.  LARUE  ; 

LATHAM ; 

M.  le  Docteur  LAUSIES,  Merlecin  du  Parquet ; 

Mme  LE  MINIHY  DE  LA  VILLEHERVE  ; 

M.  LEMOINE,  Inspecteur  primaire  ; 

Mme  Heniu  LURCH ; 

MM.  LEVAREY,  Avocat ; 

LE  SENEGAL,  Redacteur  au  Journal  Le  Havre ; 
Marx  CAHEN,  Ministre  Israelite; 
l’Abbe  MONNIER,  Cure  doyen  de  Saint-Michel ; 
NOGUERES,  Avocat  ; 

OZANNE,  Avocat ; 
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MM.  PAIS  ANT,  Conseiller  General ; 

PEZERIL,  Avocat  ; 

M,nes  POCHET  DE  TINAN  ; 
REINAUD  ; 

M.  ROUSSEL,  Avocat  ; 

Mme  SIGAUDY; 

M.  TAILLEUX,  Avoue  lionoraire  ; 
Mlle  Marie  TINEL  ; 

MM.  TOUSSA1NT,  Avocat  ; 

YSNEL,  Avocat  ; 

WALCH,  Avocat. 


MEMBRES  ADJOINTS 

M.  AUBOURG,  Secretaire  dn  Parquet  ; 

Mme  BARRAY,  Instil  ulrice  de  la  Prison  ; 

M.  BOIVIN,  Instituteur  de  la  Prison  ; 

M"e  BOIVIN; 

M.  MAITREPIERRE,  Gardien-Chef  de  la  Prison. 


MEMBRES  CORRESPONDAN-TS 

Mmes  BRUN,  Colonic  des  Douaires,  pres  Gaillon  ; 
lUDENT,  Paris. 


SOUS-COMITE  DE  DEFENSEURS 

MM.  LE  MINI! I Y de  la  VILLEHERVE ; 

F.  BASSET  ; 

K. GUERRAND ; 

II.  OZANNE  ; 

WALCII : 

GUILLARD  ; 

NOGUERES  Fils  ; 

BOITIER. 


SOUS-COMITE  DE  PROTECTION 


Mmes  BASSET  ; 

Edmond  BEGOUEN-DEMEAUX  ; 
BERNARDBEIG  ; 

Mlle  BOIVIN  ; 

Mmes  BOURSY  ; 

BRIAN  i ; 

CAPELLE : 

Mlles  CHEGARAY  : 

de  CROIXMARE  ; 

Mmes  DEGEUSER  ; 

DELAROCHE  ; 

Mlles  de  MALM  AIN  ; 

Louise  GASCUEL  ; 

Mmes  J.  KABLE  ; 

Cii.  LARUE  : 

LATHAM  ; 

LE  MINIIIY  de  la  YILLEHERYE  ; 
Henri  LERGII  ; 

POCHET  de  TINAN  ; 

REINAUD  ; 

SIGAUDY  ; 

MUe  Marie  TINEL  ; 

MM.  LE  MINIIIY  de  la  YILLEHERYE  ; 
F.  BASSET  ; 

GUILLARD. 
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STATUTS 


Article  Premier. 

II  est  fonde  au  Havre  une  Association  cpii,  sous  le  nom 
de  Comite  de  Defense  et  de  Protection  des  Enfants  tra- 
duits  en  Justice , a pour  but  de  prendre  la  defense  des 
mineurs  de  seize  ans,  des  deux  sexes,  poursuivis  devant 
les  tribunaux,  ou  simplement  arretes  par  la  police,  et 
d’aider  a leur  relevement  moral. 

Art.  2. 

Ce  Comite  se  compose  de  Membres  d’honneur  et  de 
Membres  actifs. 

Pour  etre  Membre  actif,  il  suilit  d’etre  presente  par 
deux  Membres  et  admis  par  le  Bureau. 

Le  titre  de  Membre  d’honneur  est  decerne  par  P Assem- 
ble generale. 

Tout  mineur  de  21  ans  desirant  faire  partie  du  Comite, 
devra  se  faire  autoriser  a cet  efifet  par  ses  parents  ou 
tuteur. 

Art.  3. 

Le  Comite  est  dirige  par  un  Conseil  d’ Administration, 
compose  d’un  President,  de  trois  Vice-Presidents,  d’un 
Secretaire,  d'un  Secretaire-Adjoint,  d’un  tresorier  et  de 
vingt  Membres  au  moins. 


IO 


Art.  4- 

Le  President  est  de  droit  le  Batonnier  de  l'Ordre  des 
A vocals  en  exercice  ; les  Vice-Presidents  sont  egalement 
de  droit  le  President  de  la  Chambre  corrcctionnelle,  le 
Substitut  charge  du  Service  correctionnel  et  le  President 
de  la  Chambre  des  Avoues. 

Le  Secretaire  et  le  Secretaire-Adjoint,  pris  parmi  les 
Avocats,  le  Tresorier  et  les  autres  Membres  du  Conseil 
d’ Administration  sont  elus  pour  un  an,  en  Assemblee 
generate,  au  scrutin  secret  et  a la  majorite  absolue  des 
votants  au  premier  tour,  la  majorite  relative  sulfisant  au 
second  tour.  I Is  sont  reeligibles. 

Art.  5. 

Le  Conseil  d’ Administration  se  subdivise  en  deux  sec- 
tions. 


Art.  6. 

La  premiere  section,  dite  Sous-Comite  des  Defenseurs, 
se  compose  des  Avocats  (jui,  voulant  bien  se  charger 
specialement  de  la  defense  des  Enfants,  se  font  inscrire 
sur  une  liste  a ce  destinee  et  remise  au  Batonnier.  Ces 
Avocats,  par  le  seul  fait  de  leur  inscription  sur  ladite 
liste,  font  de  droit  partie  du  Conseil  d’ Administration. 


Art.  7. 

La  deuxieme  section,  dite  Sous-Comite  de  Protection, 
sc  compose  des  autres  Membres  du  Conseil  d’Admi- 
nistration  et  s occupe  specialement  du  placement  des 
Enfants. 
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Art.  8. 

L'Assemblee  generale  se  reunit  au  moins  une  fois  par 
an,  au  mois  de  novembre. 

Le  Conseil  d’Administration  se  reunit  toutes  les  fois 
que  le  Bureau  le  juge  a jiropos. 

Dans  ces  reunions,  les  discussions  politiques  ou  reli- 
gieuses  sont  absolument  interdites. 

Art.  9. 


Des  qu'un  Enfant  est  signale  au  Batonnier,  celui-ci 
designe  le  plus  vite  possible  un  Avocat  pour  s’occuper 
de  sa  defense.  Get  avocat  se  met  en  relations  avec  l'En- 
fant,  la  Fainille  de  celui-ci  et  le  Parquet.  II  examine  la 
situation  du  prevenu  et  s'entend  avec  le  Secretaire  et  le 
Sous-Comite  de  Protection  pour  prendre  les  mesures  ne- 
cessaires  dans  l interet  de  l’Enfant. 

II  presente  sa  defense  devant  le  Tribunal  s’il  y a lieu. 

Art.  10. 

La  cotisation  minima  est  tixee  a cinq  francs  par  an. 

Toute  personne  qui  fera  au  Comite  un  don  de  cent  francs 
au  moins  aura  le  titre  de  Membre  donateur. 

Le  montant  des  cotisations  et  des  dons  servira  a cou- 
vrir  les  trais  d administration  de  la  Societe  et  a pourvoir 
au  placement  des  Enfants. 

Art.  11. 

Les  finances  sont  gerees  par  le  Tresorier,  qui  rend 
compte  de  sa  gestion  a l’Assemblee  generale  annuelle. 
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Art.  12. 

A la  memo  Assemblee,  le  Secretaire  fait  un  rapport  sur 
la  situation  du  Comite. 


Art.  i3. 

La  dissolution  de  la  Societe  ne  pourra  etre  prononcee 
qu  a 1’ Assemblee  generale.  eonvoquee  specialement  a cel 
effet.  et  a la  majorite  des  trois  quarts  des  votants. 


Art.  14. 

Toute  modification  aux  presents  Statuts  ne  sera  defini- 
tive qu'apres  avoir  etc  soumise  a rAdministration  supe- 
rieure. 


Yu  : 

Rouen,  1c  18  juillet  1898. 

Lc  Prcfet. 

Signe  : HENDLE. 


Pour  copic  conforme  : 

Lc  Sous-Prefet, 
Signe  : GATHALA. 


Assemble  Generate  (In  24  Aovembre  180!) 


L’Assemblee  generate  annuelle  s’est  re  uni e lc 
24  novembre  1899,  dans  la  Salle  A,  a l’Hotel  de  Yille, 
sous  la  presidence  de  M.  Le  Minihy  de  la  Villeherve, 
batonnier  de  l’Ordre  des  Avoeats,  president,  assiste 
de  MM.  Durand,  substitut  du  Procureur  de  la  Repu- 
bli(pie,  et  Boursy,  president  de  la  Chambre  des 
Avoues,  vice-presidents  ; Frank  Basset,  avocat, 
secretaire  ; Guillard,  avocat,  secretaire-adjoint,  et 
Rouget-Marseille,  fonde  de  pouvoirs  de  la  Recette  des 
Finances,  tresorier. 

ALLOCUTION  DU  PRESIDENT 

M.  Le  Minihy  de  la  Villeherve,  president,  pro- 
nonce 1’ allocution  suivante  : 

Mesdames  et  Messieurs, 

La  bienveillance  de  mes  confreres  du  Barreau  du 
Havre,  en  me  maintenant  pour  cette  nouvelle  annee 
judiciaire  dans  les  fonctions  de  Batonnier  de  l’Ordre, 
m’a  confere  par  cela  merne  l’honneur  de  presider  cette 
Assemblee  generale  du  Comite  de  Defense  et  de  Protec- 
tion des  Enfants  traduits  en  Justice. 

Au  mois  de  novembre  de  F annee  derniere,  nous  vous 
aArions  convoques  pour  la  premiere  fois  pour  vous  faire 
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connaltre  nos  travaux  : Notre  tout  jeune  Comite  ne 
voulait  et  ne  pouvait  que  vous  faire  le  recit  de  ses 
premiers  pas.  II  compte  aujourd’hui  dix-liuit  mois 
d’existence  : II  s'cst  affirme,  il  a foi  dans  l’avenir. 
Le  rapport  de  notre  Secretaire  vous  dira  tout  a l’heure 
ce  qui  justifie  notre  confianee  : vous  en  jugerez  par  les 
resultats. 

II  avait  aussi  fci  dans  l’avenir,  notre  regrette  Secre- 
taire, M.  Capelle,  que  la  mort  nous  a si  brusquement 
enleve.  Vous  vous  souvenez  encore  combien  il  etait 
heureux  et  justement  fler  de  vous  faire  connaitre,  dans 
un  rapport  soigneusement  etudie,  tout  ce  qu’il  avait  fait 
pour  asseoir  solidement  une  oeuvre  qu’il  avait  meditee  et 
qu’il  avait  fondee.  Nous  bonorerons  sa  menioire  en  conti- 
nuant ce  qu’il  avait  si  bien  commence. 

Nous  avons  trouve,  dans  son  ami  et  I nn  de  ses  collabo- 
rateurs  de  la  premiere  beure,  M.  Basset,  le  Secretaire 
digne  de  lui  succeder : Ses  grandes  qualites  de  methode, 
de  tact  et  de  soin,  couime  aussi  son  esprit  de  bienfaisance 
et  de  charite,  ont  trouve  leur  place  naturelle  dans  ces 
laborieuses  et  parfois  delicates  fonctions.  Je  suis  heureux 
de  le  remercier  et,  en  vous  proposant  de  by  maintenir, 
j’ai  la  certitude  ile  votre  ratification  et  la  conviction  qu’il 
voudra  bien  continuer  a nous  preter  le  concours  de  son 
dcvouement. 

Nous  avons  en  effet  a faire  appel  au  dcvouement  de 
tons  ccux  qui  s interessent  aux  oeuvres  charitables  et 
notamment  aux  oeuvres  de  l’enfance. 

Notre  appel  n’a  pas  ete  vain,  et  je  m’en  voudrais  de  ne 
pas  remercier  bien  sincerement,  — et  c’est  le  premier  de 
mes  devoirs.  — tous  ceux  sans  exception  qui  nous  ont 
apporte  leur  bienvcillant  appui,  qui  ont  bien  voulu 
s’interesser  a notre  oeuvre,  la  repandre  et  la  faire  con- 
naitre et  nous  faciliter  l’accomplissement  de  cette  tache 
que  nous  avons  entreprise. 


Grace  a la  bienveillance  de  M.  le  Sous-Prefet,  les 
portes  de  la  prison  se  sont  ouvertes  pour  nos  Dames 
patronesses  qui  veulent  bien  se  charger  de  visiter  les 
jeunes  enfants  detenus. 

M.  le  Maire  du  Havre,  non  seulement  met  gracieuse- 
ment  a notre  disposition  cette  salle,  mais  par  lui  nous 
avons,  don  precieux,  des  bons  de  voyage  gratuit,  c[ui 
nous  facilitent  le  placement  des  enfants  hors  du  Havre  et 
economisent  nos  ressources,  encore  modestes,  pour  de 
longs  parcours. 

Nous  avons  aussi  trouve,  aupres  de  M.  le  Procureur  de 
la  Republique,  des  Magistrats  du  Parquet,  de  M.  le  Vice- 
President.  de  M.  le  Juge  destruction,  le  meilleur  appui. 
Avises  des  la  premiere  heure  de  l’arrestation  des  jeunes 
delinquants,  nous  soinmes  ainsi  a meme  de  prevenir  les 
poursuites  si  c’est  possible,  et  de  prendre  toutes  les 
mesures  que  comporte  l’interet  de  1’enfant  et  la  situation 
de  sa  famille. 

Enfin,  n'est-ce  pas  a vous,  Mesdames,  que  doit  aller 
surtout  notre  gratitude  et  notre  reconnaissance. 

Vos  coeurs  comprendront  toujours  mieux  la  charite  que 
nous  ne  pouvons  le  faire.  Vos  dons  naturels  de  sensibi- 
lite,  la  douce  pitie  que  vous  inspire  le  malheur  d’autrui. 
et  surtout  de  l'enfance.  feront  de  vous  nos  meilleures  et 
indispensables  collaboratrices. 

Vous  avez  accompli  deja  des  prodiges  de  vaillance  dans 
l interet  de  notre  Comite.  Grace  a vous,  a votre  devoue- 
ment  absolu,  a ce  concours  de  bonnes  volontes  que  vous 
savez  si  bien  appeler  et  grouper  autour  de  vous,  a ce  je 
ne  sais  quoi,  qui  fait  que  tous  s’empressent  a vous  plaire, 
a ce  charme  et  a cet  entrain  dont  vous  animez  les  reunions 
et  les  fetes,  et  qui  firent  de  notre  lvermesse  un  succes  — 
qui  vous  appartient  tout  entier  — nos  ressources  se  sont 
trouvees  tout  a coup  augmentees. 
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Et  plus  nos  ressources  seront  gran  des,  plus  aussi  nous 
pourrons  etendre  les  bienfaits  de  notre  oeuvre. 

Yous  savez  aussi  vous  montrer  actives  et  prevoyantes 
administratrices  dans  ces  reunions  mensuelles  de  votre 
Comite  particulier  oil  vous  vous  rendez  si  nombreuses, 
dans  cette  Salle  des  Employes  de  Commerce,  mise  gra- 
cieusement  aussi  a notre  disposition. 

Ces  reunions  sont,  vous  l'avez  compris.  indispensables 
au  fonctionnement  de  notre  oeuvre  par  la  necessity  du 
choix  et  du  discernement  qu’il  faut  apporter  dans  le  place- 
ment de  tout  jeunes  enfants. 

Les  arracher  au  vice  et  a la  misere,  leur  donner  l’edu- 
cation  qui  leur  fait  defaut,  leur  creer  si  possible  une 
famille  d’adoption,  un  interieur  meilleur  et  plus  confor- 
table  que  celui  de  leur  propre  famille,  tel  est  notre  but. 
La  mere  de  famille  doit  etre  associee  a notre  oeuvre,  sa 
place  y est  tout  indiquee. 

Le  cote  materiel  de  direction,  de  gestion  et  d’adminis- 
tration  nous  appartient. 

Notre  oeuvre  est  avant  tout  une  oeuvre  de  regeneration 
morale.  Elle  n'empiete  sur  aucune  autre  oeuvre,  elle 
prend  place  necessairement  ii  cote  des  oeuvres  mater- 
nelles,  des  oeuvres  protectrices  de  l’enfance  dont  elle  est 
le  complement.  Par  son  but,  elle  est  plus  que  jamais  a 
l’ordre  du  jour  a cette  epoque  oil  toutes  les  questions 
sociales,  etudiees  et  discutees,  entrent  dans  la  periode  de 
faction,  et  ne  peuvent  laisser  aucuns  de  nous  indiflerents. 

Qu’est-ce  apres  tout  que  la  question  soeiale,  bien 
entendue,  sinon  l’application  des  principes  de  charite  que 
l’on  nous  enseigne  ii  tons  et  qui  sont  au  fond  de  nos 
coeurs. 

La  loi  du  19  mars  1898  a ete  un  triomphe  pour  nos 
devanciers  dans  f oeuvre  de  regeneration  de  l’enfance 
coupable.  E11  nous  permettant  de  la  soustraire  ii  la 


maison  de  correction,  en  laissant  aux  Magistrats  la  possi- 
bility de  donner  un  libre  cours  aux  sentiments  de  pitie 
que  lui  inspiraient  trop  souvent  les  jeunes  prevenus,  en 
leur  donnant  cette  faculte  de  les  confier,  soit  a l’assistance 
publique,  soit  aux  oeuvres  charitables  protectrices  de 
l’enfance,  soit  meme  aux  devouements  prives,  le  legisla- 
teur  s’est  inspire  de  ces  principes  et  des  plus  hautes 
maximes  de  morale  sociale. 

Notre  oeuvre  y puisait  sa  raison  d’etre  en  nous  donnant 
le  droit,  fonde  sur  la  loi  meme,  d’intervenir  utilement  et 
ellicacement  dans  l'interet  de  l’enfant. 

Mais  vers  quelle  voie  le  conduire  ? Ce  n’est  pas  seule- 
ment  vers  les  professions  manuelles  et  industrielles  que 
nous  devons  chercher  a le  diriger.  C’est  aussi,  et  je  suis 
de  ceux  qui  ont  cette  conviction,  surtout  vers  les  colonies 
et  exploitations  agricoles,  que  nous  devons  tourner  nos 
regards.  La  population  des  campagnes  afflue  vers  les 
xrilles,  vers  les  cantons  industriels,  attiree  par  le  mirage 
des  salaires  cloves  et  qu  elle  croit  plus  remunerateurs. 
L’ouvrier  des  campagnes  vient  a la  ville  s’entasser  dans 
ses  maisons  sordides  privees  d’air  et  de  lumiere.  Les 
families  vivent  dans  des  logements  insalubres,  dans  une 
promiscuity  malsaine,  en  proie  a la  misere,  au  cabaret, 
n’ayant  qu’une  nourriture  insuffisante.  L'enfant  pale, 
anemie,  debile,  est  venu  au  monde  souvent  avec  une  tare 
originelle,  triste  consequence  des  conditions  d’existence 
du  pere  et  de  la  mere.  Prive  de  soins.  d’education,  de 
surveillance,  il  est  voue,  par  l’abandon,  aux  exemples  les 
plus  pernicieux,  au  xml  par  les  privations  et  l’envie,  au 
vagabondage  pour  lui  preferable  au  milieu  oil  il  vit,  a la 
mendicite  et  a toutes  ses  consequences. 

Regenerez  fame  par  le  corps. 

Accomplissez  cette  vieille  maxime,  une  ame  saine  dans 
un  corps  sain,  retablissez  l’equilibre  dans  les  facultes  de 
cet  enfant  que  les  privations  et  l’anemie  ont  desequilibre 


au  physique  comme  au  moral  et,  pour  cela.  livrez-le  au 
labeur  des  champs,  plongez-le  dans  Fair  pur  et  vivifiant 
de  la  campagne.  Et  lorsqu’il  aura  retrouve  la  saine  ener- 
gie,  la  vigueur  physique,  il  ne  sera  pas  loin  de  retrouver 
l’energie,  la  yigueur  morale,  qui,  par  le  bienfait  de  l’edu- 
cation  qu’il  sera  des  lors  apte  a recevoir  et  a comprendre, 
le  rendra  suffisamment  arme  pour  1 utter  et  resister  aux 
vices  et  aux  mauvais  instincts. 

Voila  notre  but. 

Nous  y perseverons  avec  votre  aide,  avec  votre  con- 
cours,  et  par  la  bienveillance  de  tous  eeux,  simples 
particulars,  cultivateurs,  societes  agricoles  et  de  patro- 
nage, dont  la  liste  est  cleja  longue,  qui  veulent  bien 
aecueillir  nos  jeunes  proteges  et  que  je  remercie  profon- 
dement  et  du  fond  du  coeur,  et  nous  pourrons  dire  alors 
que  nous  aurons  fait  oeuvre  utile  en  nous  acquittant  de 
nos  devoirs  d’horame  et  de  citoyen. 
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RAPPORT  DU  SECRETAIRE 

Puis  M.  Frank  Basset,  secretaire,  donne  lecture 
de  son  rapport,  ainsi  concu  : 

Mesdames,  Messieurs, 

II  y a un  an,  notre  Comite  cpii  n’avait  alors  que  quel- 
ques  mois  d'existence,  tenait  ici  meme  sa  premiere  Assem- 
ble generate,  et  dans  un  rapport  tres  interessant  oil  il 
avait  mis  tout  son  coeur,  notre  regrette  secretaire,  Maurice 
Capelle,  vous  exposait  le  but,  le  fonctionnement,  les  debuts 
heureux  de  cette  oeuvre  nouvelle,  dont  il  etait  le  principal 
fondateur. 

Vous  vous  rappelez  avec  quel  entrain  communicatif, 
avec  quelle  confiance  dans  I’avenir  et  quelle  joie  des  resul- 
tats  deja  obtenus,  il  faisait  appel  a la  bonne  volonte  et  aux 
efforts  de  tous  pour  la  protection  et  le  relevement  de  ces 
mallieureux  enfants,  si  nombreux  an  Havre,  qu’une 
infraction,  souvent  legere,  toujours  excusable,  on  merne 
inconseiente,  conduit  entre  les  mains  de  la  police. 

Une  telle  oeuvre  ne  pouvait  que  reussir  chez  nous, 
comme  elle  avait  reussi  dans  les  principales  villes  de 
France  et  de  l’Etranger  ; elle  repondait,  en  etlet,  a une 
necessity  sociale,  d'une  navrante  evidence  pour  tous  ceux 
qui  frequentent  le  Palais  de  Justice,  et  venait  eombler 
enlin  une  lacune  maintes  fois  signalee  par  nos  Magistrats. 
A plusieurs  reprises,  d’ailleurs,  en  ces  dernieres  annees, 
des  personnes  charitables  etaient  individuellement  inter- 
venues  en  faveur  d’enfants  traduits  en  police  correction- 
nelle,  particulierement  dignes  d’interet,  sur  lesquels  un 
journal  local  avait  eu  l’idee  bienfaisante  d'attirer  1’ atten- 
tion de  ses  lecteurs.  Les  concours  genereux  et  devoues  ne 
devaient  done  pas  manquer.  Aussi,  grace  a l’appui  bien- 
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veillant  de  la  Magistrature  ct  des  diverses  Administra- 
tions, grace  aux  sympathies  chaque  jour  plus  nombreuses 
du  public  et  an  zele  du  Comite,  il  lui  a ete  donne,  nialgre 
la  date  recente  de  sa  creation  et  ses  ressources  encore  tres 
limitces,  d’exercer  line  action  protectrice  des  plus  eflicaces 
pendant  Fannee  1899  dont  j’ai  a vous  rendre  compte,  ce 
soil’ ; et  je  vous  communiquerai  tout  a l’heure  des  faits  et 
des  chiffres  qui  sont  plus  que  des  encouragements. 

Mais  helas  ! Notre  clier  Secretaire  ne  clevait  assister 
qu’au  succes  des  premiers  mois.  line  maladie  foudroyante 
l’emporta  le  3o  decembre  dernier,  plongeant  subitement 
dans  le  ileuil  un  foyer  oil  le  bonheur  paraissait  installe 
pour  de  longues  annees,  frappant  le  Tribunal  et  le  Barreau 
en  la  personne  justement  aimee  et  estimee  d un  de  leurs 
Membres  les  plus  jcunes  et  les  plus  distingues.  Son  gout 
pour  F etude  et  son  desirde  se  rendre  utile  lui  avaient  fait 
accepter  des  occupations  multiples,  dont  ses  facilites 
naturelles  Fempechaient  de  sentir  la  fatigue  : il  etait  juge 
suppleantau  Tribunal  civil,  avocat,  redactcur  cFune  revue 
de  jurisprudence  ; il  remplissait,  en  outre,  un  certain 
nombre  de  services  publics.  On  peut  dire  qu'il  changeait 
de  travail  pour  se  reposer.  Mais  jamais  travail  ne  lui  parut 
davantage  porter  en  soi-meme  sa  recompense  que  son 
active  collaboration  a notre  Comite,  qui  est  en  grande 
partie  son  oeuvre. 

Nous  nous  etions  souvent  entretenus  ensemble  des  ser- 
vices que  pourrait  rendre  au  Havre  une  Societe  ay  ant  pour 
objet  de  secourir  l’enfance  dile  coupable,  a l’exemple  de 
cclles  qui  existait  deja  a Paris,  a Bruxelles  et  a Geneve. 

Un  jour  du  mois  de  mars  1898,  il  me  remit  un  projet  de 
Statuts  qu'il  venait  d’elaborer ; ce  sont  les  not  res ; ils 
furent,  adoptes,  en  effet,  dans  une  reunion  qui  se  tint  peu 
apres  au  Palais  de  Justice  et  a laquelle  il  s'etait  charge 
de  convoquer  lui-meme  tous  les  Magistrats,  les  Avocats, 
les  Avoues  et  quelques  autres  de  nos  concitoyens.  Le 
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Comite  havrais  de  Defense  et  de  Protection  des  Enfants 
traduits  en  Justice  etait  constitue.  Vous  savez  la  part 
importante  qu'il  prit  ensuite  a son  organisation  et  a sa 
direction.  Les  fonctions  de  Secretaire  lui  ayant  ete  attri- 
butes, il  s’y  consacra  passionnement  et  s’en  acquitta  avec 
un  esprit  d’initiative,  un  souci  des  moindres  details,  un 
devouement,  une  ardeur  que  peut  seul  inspirer  l’amour 
du  bienqu’on  fait  et  de  celui  qu’on  vent  preparer.  Sa  mort 
a ete  une  grande  perte  pour  le  Comite ; son  nom  restera 
attache  a sa  fondation.  Que  sa  memoire  receive  ici  l’hom- 
mage  de  la  reconnaissance  due  a ceux  qui  laissent  une 
oeuvre  utile  apres  eux  et  l’eclio  des  regrets  si  eloquem- 
ment  exprimes  sur  sa  tombe,  notamment  par  M.  le  Presi- 
dent du  Tribunal  civil  et  par  M.  le  Batonnier,  president 
de  notre  Societe. 

La  mort  a creuse  des  vides  aussi,  dans  les  rangs  de  nos 
souscripteurs,  en  tete  desquels  nous  avions  eu  l'honneur 
l’annee  derniere  d’inscrire  le  nom  de  M.  Felix  Faure,  pre- 
sident de  la  Republique  francaise  : notre  eminent  conci- 
toyenavait  tenu  a encourager  notre  entreprise,  et  pendant 
son  sejour  a la  Cote,  il  nous  avait  adresse  une  genereuse 
offrande. 

Il  me  reste  encore  a mentionner  le  deces  de  M.  Frederic 
Mallet,  president  lionoraire  de  la  Chambre  de  commerce 
du  Havre,  un  ami  de  toutes  les  oeuvres  philantropiques, 
venu  a nous  des  la  premiere  heure,  et  celui  de  M.  Mas- 
quelier,  egalement  bien  connu  pour  son  esprit  de  bien- 
faisance. 

Quelques  changements  se  sont  produits  parmi  les 
Membres  de  notre  Conseil  d’ administration. 

Ainsi  nous  avons  eu  le  regret  de  voir  partir  M.  Deuve, 
vice-president  du  Tribunal  civil,  nomine  il  y a quelques 
mois  Conseiller  a la  Cour  de  Rouen.  Ce  magistrat,  aussi 
aimable  qu’eclaire,  a largement  contribue  au  succes  du 
Comite  par  la  constante  bienveillance  avec  laquelle  il  s’est 
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plu  a faciliter  la  tache  des  defenseurs  de  nos  enfants  aux 
audiences  correctionnelles ; nous  lui  adressons  l’expres- 
sion  de  toute  notre  reconnaissance  pour  le  precieux  con- 
cours  qu’il  nous  a ainsi  prete.  11  ete  reniplace  au  Tri- 
bunal par  M.  Hedal,  qui  a bien  voulu  accepter  egalement 
d’etre  bun  de  nos  Vice-Presidents;  des  son  entree  en  fonc- 
tions,  il  s'est  declare  pret  a faire  tout  ce  qui  serait  en  son 
pouvoir  pour  seconder  nos  elTorts,  nous  temoignant  a son 
tour  un  interet  sympathique  dont  nous  le  remercions 
vivement. 

Mme  Gardye  et  MUe  Mohler,  empechees  par  leurs  occupa- 
tions de  nous  continuer  leur  collaboration,  nous  ont  en- 
xroye  dernierement  leur  demission.  Toutefois,  nous  ne 
sommes  pas  completement  prixres  des  bons  offices  de 
Mme  Gardye,  car  ellenous  a obligeamment  promis  de  visi- 
ter et  d’assister,  coniine  par  le  passe,  les  enfants  confies 
au  Comite  qui  sejourneraient  a l’Hospice  du  Havre, 
en  attendant  leur  placement  definitif. 

Par  contre.  nous  sommes  heureux  de  vous  proposer,  ce 
soir,  la  nomination  de  Mme  Boursy,  conime  membre  de 
notre  Conseil  d’administration,  et  eelle  d une  auxiliaire 
infatigable,  Mllc‘  Boivin,  en  qualite  de  Membre  adjointe. 

Enlin.  une  adhesion  nous  est  venue  spontanement,  dont 
vous  ne  manquerez  pas  d’apprecier  la  valeur.  Mme  Brun, 
qui  aide  avec  tant  de  dcvouement  son  mari,  le  directeur 
de  la  Colonic  des  Douaires,  pres  Gaillon,  nous  a lait  ex- 
primer  le  dcsir  d'etre  nominee  Membre  correspondante 
de  notre  Societe.  C’est  aux  Douaires  que  sont  detenus  la 
plupart  des  enfants  envoyes  en  maison  de  correction  par 
le  Tribunal  civil  du  Havre  ; et  T envoi  en  correction  est 
une  mesurc  a laquelle  nous  sommes  parfois  obliges  de 
nous  resigner  dans  l’interet  memede  certains  enfants  trop 
pervertis.  Vous  comprenez  l’avantage  qu’il  y a pour  le 
Comite  a pouvoir  les  signaler  particulierement  a la  pro- 
tection toute  maternelle  de  Mme  Brun  et  a recevoir  regu- 
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lierement  cle  leurs  nouvelles.  Aussi  est-ce  avec  empresse- 
ment  que  le  Bureau  a accueilli  la  proposition  de  cette 
femme  de  coeur. 

La  situation  financiere  que  notre  devoue  tresorier, 
M.  Rouget-Marseille,  vous  exposera  dans  un  instant,  a 
ete,  en  somme,  assez  satisfaisante.  Le  produit  de  la  sous- 
cription,  close  le  i5  octobre  dernier,  a marque  un  progres 
sensible  surles  encaissements  realises  en  1898.  Iln’en  estpas 
moins  vrai  que,  sans  les  ressources  extraordinaires  four- 
nies  par  la  Kermesse  de  Bienfaisance,  dont  notre  Comite 
a pris  l'initiative  et  qui  a pleinement  reussi,  nous  nous 
serions  trouves  dans  un  reel  embarras.  Les  depenses 
d une  ceuvre  comme  la  notre  doivent,  en  effet,  si  elle 
marche  bien,  aller  en . augmentant ; car  nous  devons  etre 
ii  meme  de  faire  cbaque  annee  de  nouveaux  placements, 
sans  prejudice  de  la  continuation  des  pensions  concernant 
les  enfants  places  les  annees  precedentes.  Or,  si  des  ins- 
titutions et  des  personnes  charitables  se  sont  chargees  de 
quelques-uns  de  nos  proteges  moyennant  une  somme 
fixe  versee  une  fois  pour  toutes  ou  meme  gratuitenient, 
nous  sommes  couramment  obliges  de  payer  des  pensions 
mensuelles  et  annuelles  qui  deviennent  vite  onereuses. 
La  progression  des  recettes  est  done  une  question  vitale 
pour  1’ oeuvre  que  nous  avons  entreprise.  C’est  pourquoi 
je  prie  tous  nos  amis  de  redoubler  de  zele  pour  nous  re- 
cruter  dans  leurs  relations  de  nouveaux  souscripteurs. 
J'adresse  en  particulier  cet  appel  a ceux  des  Membres  de 
notre  Conseil  d’ administration  qui  ne  peuvent,  en  raison 
de  leurs  occupations,  assister  a nos  seances  ni  prendre 
une  part  effective  au  fonctionnement  du  Comite  ; ils  nous 
rendront  plus  precieux  encore  leur  sympatbique  patro- 
nage par  une  propagande  active  qui  ne  saurait  manquer 
d’etre  fructueuse. 

La  liste  de  nos  Membres  clonateurs  n’est  pas  restee 
stationnaire  depuis  1’ annee  derniere. 


C'cst  d’aborcl  M.  Capolle,  de  Cardiff,  qui  nous  a envove, 
le  9 janvier  1899,  une  somme  de  5oo  francs  on  memoire 
de  son  frere,  ajoutant  dans  sa  lettre  a notre  President, 
qu’il  tiendrait  chaque  annee  pareille  sonune  a notre 
disposition.  M.  Le  Minihy  de  la  Villeherve  a aussitdt 
ecrit  a 1 auteur  de  ee  don  si  genereux  et  si  touchant  pour 
lui  temoigner  la  profonde  reconnaissance  du  Comite ; 
nous  lui  en  reiterons  ici  la  bien  vive  expression. 

Nous  avons  eu.  d'autre  part,  le  plaisir  de  recevoir  de 
M.  et  Mme  Lome  Currie,  une  importante  souscription  de 
aao  francs;  nous  leur  adressons,  a cette  occasion, tous  nos 
remerciements,  ainsi  qu  a Mmes  Delaroche,  Kronhcimer 
et  Ernest  Siegfried  qui  ont  bien  voulu  nous  maintenir 
leurs  cotisations  primitives  de  100  francs. 

Je  tiens  egalement  a remercier  tout  specialement  deux 
autres  de  nos  Membres  donateurs.  Mmes  Latham  et  Charles 
Larue,  qui  ont  subvenu  personnellement  jusqu’ici  aux 
lourdes  depenses  de  notre  vestiaire.  Cette  institution 
nous  rend  les  plus  grands  services  en  nous  permettant 
d'habiller  convenablement  avant  de  les  placer  les  enfants 
dont  les  vetements  sont  par  trop  miserables,  et  en  nous 
fournissant  les  moyens  de  pourvoir  a l’entretien  de  ceux  de 
nos  pupilles,  qui  sont  places  en  pension  dans  les  cainpa- 
gnes  environnantes. 

J'ai  mentionne  un  peu  plus  haut  le  profit  tout  a fait 
opportun  que  nous  avons  retire  de  la  Kermesse  organisee, 
le  printemps  dernier,  dans  les  Jardins  du  Casino  Marie- 
Cbri  stine. 

A ce  propos,  je  me  reprocherais  de  ne  pas  expritner 
loute  notre  gratitude  aux  Dames  qui  composaient  le 
Comite  de  cette  Fete  de  Charite,  a toutes  les  personnes 
si  nombreuses,  sans  oublier  la  presse,  qui  en  ont  assure 
le  succes.  Quatre  Societes  locales  ayant  trait  a l’enfance 
ont,  avec  notre  Comite,  participe  a cette  Kermesse  ; ce 
sont  la  Ligue  Fraternelle  des  Enfants  de  France,  l’CEuvre 
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Maternelle,  La  Goutte  de  Lait,  et  la  Societe  protectrice 
de  l’Enfance.  Nous  aurions  voulu  pouvoir  y convier 
d’autres  oeuvres  de  bienfaisance  havraises,  que  nous 
aiiuons  et  qui  le  savent  bien  ; mais  elles  auront  compris 
notre  legitime  preoccupation  de  ne  pas  risquer,  en  multi- 
pliant  nos  invitations,  de  reduire  a un  cliill're  insignifiant 
la  part  de  chacun  dans  la  recette  eventuelle.  Nous  etions 
d’autant  plus  tenus  a cette  prudence  que,  si  j’osais  em- 
ployer un  vieux  proverbe  juridique,  je  desirais  qu’a  ce 
moment-la  nous  luttions  « de  damno  vitando  » et  non 
« de  lucro  captando  ». 

Avant  de  vous  faire  connaitre  1’emploi  des  fonds 
recueillis  pendant  le  second  exercice,  je  vous  rappelle  en 
quelques  mots  le  mecanisme  du  Comite,  essentiellement 
base  sur  le  concours  presque  quotidien  de  MM.  lesMagis- 
trats  du  Parquet  et  de  M.  le  Juge  d’Instruction,  dont 
l’inlassable  obligeance  a droit  a toute  notre  reconnaissance. 

Le  Comite  est  informe  de  l’arrestation  des  mineurs  de 
1 6 ans  par  une  lettre  qui  est  adressee  a son  President, 
tantot  par  le  Parquet,  tantot  par  M.  le  Juge  d’Instruction. 
M.  le  Batonnier  commet  inxmediatement  un  avocat  parmi 
ceux  de  ses  confreres  qui  veulent  bien  faire  partie  du 
Sous-Comite  de  defenseurs.  L’avocat  designe  se  met 
aussi  vite  que  possible  en  rapport  avec  P enfant  et  prend 
communication  an  Palais  de  Justice  du  dossier  de  l’affaire, 
oil  il  trouve,  entr’autres  documents,  les  resultats  deja  tres 
instructifs  d une  enquete  detailllee  faite  par  les  soins  de 
M.  le  Procureur  de  la  Republique  sur  la  conduite  habi- 
tuelle  du  mineur.  la  moralite,  les  antecedents  judiciaires 
et  les  ressources  de  ses  parents.  Le  defcnseur  transmet 
ces  renseignements  au  Comite  en  y joignant  son  appre- 
ciation personnelle.  C’est  alors  que  le  Comite  met  a 
l'etude  la  question  du  placement : apres  avoir  procede  a 
une  enquete  complementaire  aupres  des  parents,  des 
voisins,  de  toutes  les  personnes  a meme  de  l’eclairer,  il 
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decide  s’il  y a lieu  ou  non  de  placer  l’enfant  et  dans 
quelles  conditions.  Nos  placements  se  font  soit  dans  des 
orphelinats,  colonies  agricoles,  etablisseixxents  industriels 
ou  de  bienfaisance,  soit  a la  campagne,  chez  des  cultiva- 
tenrs,  soit  a bord  de  navires  marchands,  soit  chez  de 
petits  patrons  ou  meixxc  de  simples  particuliers.  Nous  ne 
les  reservons  pas  exclusivement  aux  mineurs  de  16  ans 
dont  le  droit  de  garde  est  eonfie  au  Comite  par  applica- 
tion de  la  loi  du  19  avril  1898  ; il  nous  arrive,  constamment 
de  placer  des  enfants  que  le  Tribunal  a renclus  a leurs 
parents  parce  que  ceux-ci  les  reclamaient  et  que  — braves 
gens  ne  demandant  qu  a bien  elever  une,  famille  souvent 
trop  nombreuse  relativement  a leurs  salaires,  — ils  ne 
merit aient  pas  la  decheance  d’un  des  attributs  de  leur 
puissance  paternelle.  Dans  tous  les  cas  oil  le  Comite  ne 
emit  pas  avoir  ii  intervenir  pour  le  placement,  il  n'en 
continue  pas  moins  ses  bons  ollices  au  jeune  prevenu 
jusqu'a  la  solution  de  son  affaire,  et  fait  invariablement 
presenter  la  defense  de  l’enfant  devant  le  Tribunal  correc- 
tionnel. 

I/exaixien  de  toutes  les  questions  que  soulevent  les  pla- 
cements fails  et  a faire  par  notre  Societe  constitue  le 
principal  objet  du  Soxxs-Comite  de  Protection.  Ce  Soxis- 
Comite  est  compose  du  President  du  Comite,  du  Seci’e- 
taire,  du  Secretaire-Adjoint  et  de  ce  que  notre  Conseil 
d’administration  compte  de  Dames  le  plus  devouees  a 
P oeuvre.  1!  se  reunit  une  Ibis  par  mois;  ses  seances  out 
lieu  au  Cercle  de  la  Societe  des  Employes  de  Commerce, 
i'ue  Caligny,  gracieusenxent  mis  a noti'C  dispositioix  par 
ccttc  sympatlxique  Association  que  nous  prions,  ainsi  que 
son  aimable  Pi'esident  M.  Dugua,  d’agreer  tous  nos  re- 
nxex’cienxents. 

Loi'sque,  par  suite  d un  x’etard  ou  d une  coxiiplication 
imprevue,  il  11'a  pas  etc  possible  d'assux’cr  le  placement 
d’un  enfant  a temps  pour  sa  soi'tie  de  pxdson  px’eventive, 
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nous  avons,  suivant  une  bienveillante  deliberation  de  la 
Commission  administrative  des  Hospices  du  Havre,  la 
precieuse  ressource  de  le  confier  pendant  quelques  jours  a 
ces  etablissements,  jusqu’a  ee  que  nous  soyons  en  mesure 
de  le  placer  et  de  l’acheminer  au  lieu  de  sa  destination 
definitive.  Nous  ne  saurions  nous  montrer  trop  reconnais- 
sants  de  l’important  service  ainsi  rendu  a notre  Comite  et 
de  la  securite  qui  resulte  pour  nous  d’une  telle  facilite. 

Douze  de  nos  jeunes  proteges  ont  ete  admis  a l’Hospice 
cette  annee  dans  ces  conditions,  et  le  Directeur,  M.  Gardye, 
leur  a toujours  fait  un  accueil  empresse  auquel  nous  nous 
plaisons  a rendre  lxommage. 

Dans  d’autres  circonstances,  nous  avons  ete  heureux  de 
proliter  de  l’Hospitalite  de  1’ Assistance  par  le  Travail  et 
nous  en  remercions  l’obligeant  Directeur  de  cette  oeuvre, 
M.  le  Docteur  Lausies. 

Deux  des  enfants,  dont  la  garde  a ete  confiee  au  Comite 
cette  annee.  nous  ont  ete  remis  sur  notre  demande  par 
la  Cour  de  Rouen,  devant  laquelle  ils  ont  etc  obligeam- 
ment  defen dus  par  Taimable  Secretaire  du  Comite  de 
Defense  des  Enfants  traduits  en  Justice  de  cette  ville, 
M>  Hie.  Ajoutons  que  la  Prefecture  de  Rouen  a mis  une 
extreme  complaisance  a les  rapatrier  gratuitement  au 
Havre  oil  elle  les  a fait  aecompagner  par  un  fonctionnaire 
de  la  surete. 

D'autre  part,  grace  au  bienveillant  interet  que  porte 
a notre  Comite  M.  Follin,  Directeur  de  la  Compagnie 
Worms  et  Cie,  nos  deux  pensionnaires  de  la  Colonie  de 
Sainte-Foix  ont  beneficie  de  passages  gratuits  pour  se 
rendre  du  Havre  a Rordeaux  et  ont  ete  recommandes  a la 
sollicitude  des  capitaines  pendant  la  traversee. 

Nombreux  sont  nos  collaborateurs,  trop  nombreux  pour 
qu’il  soit  possible  de  les  nommer  et  de  les  remercier  in- 
dividuellement  ; ils  voudront  bien  le  comprendre,  et  je 
prie  toutes  les  personnes,  membres  ou  non  du  Comite, 
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qui  ont  concouru  a la  defense  et  au  placement  de  nos  pro- 
teges, d'agreer  nos  Lien  vifs  remerciements. 

C'est  encore  un  agreable  devoir  pour  nous  de  remercier 
les  principaux  journaux  du  Havre,  notamment  Le  Havre 
el  Le  Petit  Havre,  le  Journal  du  Havre  et  La  Croix,  de 
leur  precieux  appui  et  du  gracieux  empressement  avec 
lequel  ils  out  aceueilli  et  public  plusieurs  communications 
concernant  notre  oeuvre  ; une  mention  speciale  est  certai- 
nement  meritee  par  M.  Le  Seneeal,  redacteur  au  Petit 
Havre,  et  membre  de  notre  Gonseil  d'administration  qui, 
en  quelques  lignes  du  tour  le  plus  aimable,  ne  manque 
jamais  une  occasion  — et  meme,  au  besoin,  sait  la  faire 
naitre  — de  rappeler  a ses  lecteurs  F existence  du  Comite. 

Arrivons  maintenant  a V expose  de  ce  tjue  le  Comite  a 
fait  depuis  le  i5  novembre  1898,  date  de  notre  derniere 
Assemblee  generate,  jusqu’au  i5  novembre  courant. 

Pendant  cette  periode  d une  annee  revolue,  cent  vingt 
et  un  mineurs  de  seize  ans  des  deux  sexes  nous  ont  ete 
signales  ; tons  ont  eu,  dans  une  mesure  plus  ou  moins 
importante,  leur  part  de  notre  sollicitude,  de  nos  soins  et 
de  notre  protection. 

Presque  toujours,  il  s’agissait  d’enfants  arretes  ou  tout 
au  moins  laisant  l’objet  d’une  instruction  a la  suite  d'un 
debt  ; les  infractions  dont  ils  s’etaient  rendus  coupables 
sont  les  suivantes,  je  les  cite  par  ordre  de  frequence  : vol, 
vagabondage,  mendieite,  grappillage,  abus  de  confiance, 
destruction  de  monuments  publics,  escroquerie,  filouterie 
d’aliments,  coups,  rebellion,  outrage  public  a la  pudeur. 
Quelques-uns  cependant  — au  nombre  de  quinze  — 
n’etaient  ni  arretes,  ni  inculpes  ; ils  nous  ont  ete  simple- 
ment  designes  par  les  parents,  par  des  protecteurs,  ou 
meme  par  M.  le  Procureur  de  la  Republique  coinrne 
ayant  une  conduite  telle  que.  s'ils  avaient  jusqu  alors 
reussi  a ecliapper  a la  police,  ils  devaient  fatalement  se 
faire  arreter  a bref  delai.  Vous  ne  nous  reprocherez  cer- 


tainement  pas  l’intervention  preventive  du  Comite  dans 
ces  quelques  cas  exceptionnels,  intervention  qui,  sans 
doute,  n’est  pas  absolument  conforme  au  texte  de  nos 
Statuts,  mais  qui  a toujours  ete  envisagee  comme  regu- 
liere  et  desirable  par  les  fondateurs  de  notre  oeuvre. 
D’ailleurs,  nous  n’avons  consenti  a nous  occuper  du  pla- 
cement de  ces  quinze  enfants,  qu’apres  avoir  verifie  l'exac- 
titude  des  faits  qui  etaient  portes  a notre  connaissance, 
et  apres  nous  etre  assures  quc  leurs  parents  ne  clierchaient 
pas,  sous  de  faux  pretextes,  a se  debarrasser  sur  le  Comite 
d’une  partie  de  leurs  charges  de  famille.  Alin  de  dejouer 
plus  surement  une  speculation  aussi  immorale,  qui  n’est 
malheui'eusement  pas  sans  exemple,  nous  exigeons  des 
parents,  toutes  les  fois  que  cela  n’est  pas  leur  demander 
l’impossible.une  contribution  pecuniaireproportionnelle  a 
leurs moyens  d’existence.  C’est  ainsi  que pourle  jeune  B. 
nous  sommes  rentres  tres  facilement  dans  le  montant  in- 
tegral de  ce  que  nous  avait  coute  son  placement,  et  que 
pour  les  jeunes  C.,  D.,  E.,  F.,  P.,  S.  etT..  notre  Tresorier 
regoit  de  leurs  parents  des  versements  mensuels  ou  tri- 
mestriels  qui  viennent  en  deduction  de  nos  debours. 

Yoici  quel  a ete  le  sort  des  cent  six  mineurs  que  nous 
avons  assistes  en  justice  ; et  je  vais  vous  donner  tout  de 
suite  la  preuve  que  nous  ne  cherchons  pas  a dissimuler 
nos  petits  eehecs. 

Sept  d’entre-eux,  n’ayant  pas  paru  au  Tribunal,  en 
raison  de  certaines  circonstances  relativement  graves, 
pouvoir  etre  consideres  comme  ayant  agi  sans  discerne- 
ment,  out  encouru  malgre  les  efforts  des  defenseurs  une 
condamnation  a une  amende  ou  a de  I’emprisonnement, 
mitigee  par  l’application  de  la  loi  Beranger,  sauf  dans  un 
cas  apprecie  avec  une  severite  toute  particuliere. 

Seize  ont  ete  acquittes  comme  ayant  agi  sans  discerne- 
ment  et  envoyes  en  maison  de  correction  jusqu’a  l’accom- 
plissement  de  leur  vingtieme  annee.  Solution  reconnue 


preferable  aux  eourtes  peines  de  prison  si  nefastes  a l'a- 
venir  des  enfants,  et  que  le  defenseur  ne  doit  pas  hesiter, 
suivant  le  sage  conseil  de  I’eminent  Juge  d’instruction, 
M.  Adolphe  Guillot,  a demander  lui-meme  au  Tribunal  le 
cas  echeant  dans  l’interet  de  son  jeune  client.  11  y a des 
natures  deplorablement  paresseuses  et  indisciplinees  pour 
lesquelles  cette  mesure  s’impose.  Nous  avons  eu  notam- 
ment  a solliciter  l’envoi  en  correction  de  deux  garnements 
dont  le  Tribunal  nous  avait  d’abord  confie  la  garde,  et  pour 
lesquels  nous  avions  epuise  vainement  tous  les  genres  de 
placements,  tous  les  moyens  d’amendement,  encore  impar- 
faits  il  est  vrai.  actuellement  a la  disposition  du  Comite. 

Une  jeune  fille  de  quinze  ans  a etc  renvoyee  dcvant  le 
Jury,  le  Tribunal  correctionnel  s’etant,  sur  la  plaidoirie  du 
defenseur,  declare  incompetent  pour  connaitre  de  Fatfaire. 

Quatre  orphelins  ont  ete  acquittes  et  confies  a FAssis- 
tance  publique. 

Yingt  et  un  enfants  ont  ete  acquittes  et  conlies  a la  garde 
du  Comite,  en  conformite  de  la  loi  du  19  avril  1898. 

Enfin  cinquante-sept  jeunes  prevenus,  apres  avoir  ete 
acquittes  par  le  Tribunal  on  relaxes  par  M.  le  Procureur 
ile  la  Republique  et  M.  le  Juge  d’instruction,  ont  ete 
rendus  a leurs  parents.  Pour  dix-huit  de  ces  enfants,  le 
Comite  n’a  pas  considere  que  sa  taclie  fut  terminee  avec 
leur  mise  en  liberte  et  il  s’est  occupe  de  les  jilacer,  ne 
faisant  souvent  en  cela  d’ailleurs  que  deferer  au  desir 
exprime  par  le  Tribunal  correctionnel  lui  meme  dans  les 
considerants  de  ses  jugements. 

Par  consequent,  si  a ces  dixdiuit  enfants  on  ajoute  ceux 
au  nombre  de  vingt  et  un  dont  le  droit  de  garde  a ete 
confie  au  Comite  et  les  quinze  non-prevenus  qui  nous  ont 
ete  signales  comrne  reclamant  une  intervention  urgente  de 
notre  part,  on  arrive,  en  ce  qui  concerne  les  mineurs  de 
seize  ans,  a un  total  de  cinquante-quatre  placements  effec- 
tucs  ou  tentes  par  le  Comite  pendant  l’annee  1898/1899. 
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Je  clis  « ou  tentes  » parce  que  mon  rapport  n'a  d’autre 
pretention  que  d’etre  sincere  et  que  nos  efforts  n’ont  pas 
toujours  ete  recompenses  par  le  succes.  Je  suis  d’autant 
moins  gene  pour  avouer  nos  quelques  mecomptes  qu'ils 
sont  inherents  ala  nature  meme  de  l’entreprise  ; il  faudrait 
s’etre  etrangement  illusionne  pour  ne  pas  les  avoir  prevus, 
il  faudrait  n’etre  ni  juste  ni  raisonnable  pour  sedecourager 
ou  recriminer  a leur  sujet. 

Si  je  venais  vousraconter  que  nous  n’avons  rien  essaye 
qui  n’ait  admirablement  reussi,  que  nos  proteges,  instan- 
tanement  transformes,  ont  toujours  accepte  avec  une 
docilite  exemplaire  de  se  laisser  conduire  et  de  rester  aux 
endroits  ou  nous  les  avons  places,  vous  ne  me  croiriez  pas 
et  vous  auriez  cent  fois  raison.  Toute  oeuvre  de  relevement 
et  de  moralisation,  qui  s’attaque  comme  la  ndtre  aux  pires 
milieux,  ne  peut  poursuivre  son  but  sans  un  dechet  de 
route  inevitable  qu’il  faut  savoir  passer  par  profits  et  pertes. 

C’est  pourquoi  vous  ne  serez  pas  surpris  d’apprendre 
que  onze  enfants,  sur  les  cinquante-quatre  dont  je  viens 
de  vous  parler,  rebelles  a toute  discipline,  se  sont  fait 
congedier  ou  plus  souvent  se  sont  echappes  des  etablis- 
sements  oil  nous  les  avions  fait  admettre.  Au  surplus, 
notre  Tribunal  correctionnel  n’a-t-il  pas  vu  dernierement, 
en  moins  d un  mois,  comparaitre  pour  la  seconde  fois 
devant  lui  deux  jeunes  garcons  qu’il  avait  confies  cet  ete  a 
l’Assistance  publique  et  qui  avaient  trouve  moyen  do 
reprendre  la  clef  des  champs  ? 

Les  quarante-trois  autres  enfants  se  repartissent  en  des 
placements  divers  dont  je  vous  dois  la  communication. 
Il  y en  a dix  chez  des  cultivateurs  a la  campagne  ; onze 
cliez  des  particuliers,  des  industriels  et  de  petits  patrons; 
quatre  au  Bon  Pasteur  de  Rouen  ; deux  a l’Orphelinat 
du  Rossignol  a Mailly-Maillet  (Somme) ; deux  (apparte- 
nant  a la  religion  protestante)  a la  Golonie  agricole  et 
industrielle  de  Sainte-Foix  (Dordogne)  ; deux  a l'Orphe- 
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linat  du  Petit-Chatelet,  a Aleneon  ; deux  qui  naviguent, 
fun  a ho rd  de  la  Ville-cle-Maranhao , de  la  Compagnie 
des  Ghargeurs  Reunis,  l’autre  sur  la  Ville-de-Tnmatave , 
de  la  Compagnie  Havraise  Peninsulaire  ; un  au  Bon  Pas- 
teur du  Havre  ; quatre  dans  des  verreries  ; un  ehez  lcs 
soeurs  de  Saint-Yincent-de-Paul,  a Rouen  ; un  a l’Asile 
Sainte-Madeleine,  a Paris;  un  a la  Maison  de  travail  de 
M.  Rollet,  a Paris  ; un  a la  Societe  Generate  de  Protec- 
tion pour  l’Enfance  abandonnee  ou  coupable  it  Paris 
(Elablissements  Bonjean)  et  un  a la  Ligue  des  Enfants 
abandonnes  de  Sanvic. 

En  plus  de  ces  quarante-trois  enfants,  nous  continuons  a 
suivre  quatorze  enfants  places  par  le  Comite  l’annee  der- 
niereetqui  setrouvent  actuellement : troischez  des  cultiva- 
teurs  a la  campagne ; deux  chez  de  petits  commercants ; un 
(epileptique)  a Bicetre;  un  au  Bon  Pasteur  de  Lille;  un  au 
Bon  Pasteur  du  Havre  ; un  au  Bon  Pasteur  de  Rouen  ; un 
a l’Hospice  du  Havre  ; un  ii  l’Orphelinat  du  Rossignol  a 
Mailly-Maillet  (Somme)  ; un  dans  une  verrerie  ; un  a la 
Ligue  de  Sanvic  et  un  dans  une  manufacture  de  boutons. 

Le  Comite  a done  en  ce  moment  cinquante-sept  mineurs 
de  seize  ans,  des  deux  sexes,  places  par  ses  soins  depuis 
sa  fondation  remontant  it  un  peu  plus  de  dix-huit  mois 
seulement  ; et  encore  ce  chiffre  ne  comprend-il  pas  les 
simples  rapatriements  ! 

Dans  le  meme  laps  de  temps  il  en  a assiste  et  defendu 
deux-cent  liuit,  puisqu’on  lui  en  a signale  cent-vingt  et  un 
cette  annee  et  quatre-vingt-sept  fan  dernier. 

Le  Comite  se  tient  regulierement  en  communication 
avec  ses  cinquante-sept  pupilles,  soit  en  les  visitant,  s’ils 
sont  it  proximite,  soit  en  correspondant  avec  eux,  avec- 
leurs  patrons,  ou  les  directeurs  des  institutions  qui  les  out 
recueillis.  Nous  venons  de  proceder  it  une  enquete  generale 
afin  d’etre  exactement  renseignes  sur  les  resultats  que 
nous  avons  obtenus  ou  que  nous  pouvons  esperer  : tous- 
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les  enfants  que  le  Comite  a places  au  Havre  et  clans  les 
environs  ont  ete  visites  par  nos  Dames  patronnesses ; ceux 
que  les  necessites  du  placement  ont  eloignes  de  notre 
region  ont  fait  l'objet  d un  echange  de  lettres.  Je  n'ai  pas 
le  temps  de  vous  entretenir  de  chacun  d eux  en  detail  et 
en  particulier ; il  y en  a qui  se  corrigeront  plus  ou  moins 
facilement ; la  duree  des  amendements  ne  sera  pas  egale 
indistinctement  ; mais  je  puis  vous  dire  cpie  de  tous,  a 
quelcpies  exceptions  pres,  nous  avons  recu  des  nouvelles 
satisfaisantes,  et  que  nous  avons  cleja  le  bonheur  de  voir 
clieminer  tout  droit  des  enfants  C[ui,  bier,  etaient  livres  a 
tous  les  entrainements  et  a tous  les  vices  de  la  rue. 

Enfin,  de  meme  cpie  deja  l’annee  derniere  le  Comite 
avait  ete  entraine,  en  dehors  de  son  objet  proprement  dit, 
mais  sans  engager  ses  finances,  a secourir  cinq  ou  six 
adultes,  de  meme,  cette  aunee  encore,  nous  n'avons  pas 
cru  pouvoir  refuser  notre  appui  a une  malheureuse  fennne 
et  a cinq  gallons  de  plus  de  seize  ans,  detenus  pour  mendi- 
eite,  bris  de  carreaux  de  reverbere,  etc.,  et  cpii,  a leur  libe- 
ration. se  sont  adresses  avec  confiance  a notre  Societe.  Je 
me  bate  cl  aj outer  que  cette  extension  tout  a fait  acciclen- 
telle  et  exceptionnelle  de  notre  mission  n'a  pas  sensible- 
ment  affecte  les  fonds  de  notre  caisse.  M.  Rollet,  le  Direc- 
teur  du  Patronage  de  l’Enfance  et  de  P Adolescence  de 
Paris,  et  M.  l'Abbe  Santol,  Inspecteur  des  Orphelinats 
Agricoles  de  France,  deux  amis  bien  precieux  de  notre 
Comite  ont  eu,  en  effet,  la  bonte  de  nous  debarrasser  gra- 
tuitement  de  trois  de  ces  jeunes  gens  ; le  cjuatrieme  a ete 
place  par  nous  cliez  un  fabricant  de  bicvclettes  au  Havre, 
ou  il  n'a  pas  tarde  a gagner  sa  vie  : et  cjuant  au  cinquieme. 
nous  n’avons  eu  qu  a le  defendre  et  a le  remettre  entre  les 
mains  de  ses  parents  apres  sa  condamnation  en  seize 
francs  cl’amende. 

Cette  statistique  est  cloublement  instructive  : elle  prouve 
d’abord  qu'en  peu  de  temps  et  avec  peu  cl’ argent,  le  Comite 
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a su  obtenir  des  resultats  positifs  considerables  et  s’est 
fait  apprecier  coniine  un  rouage  accessoire  de  la  justice 
d une  utilite  capitale.  Les  chiffres  que  nous  vous  avons 
communiques  montrent  encore  toute  l’etendue  du  bien 
qu'il  n’a  pas  etc  possible  de  faire  et  qui  aurait  ete  facile- 
ment  realise  par  une  societe  composee  de  plus  de  membres 
et  disposant  de  ressources  plus  importantes. 

Nous  ne  devons  done  nous  applaudir  des  premiers  sau- 
vetages  opercs  par  notre  entremise  que  pour  continuer 
passionnement  l’oeuvre  connnencee,  avec  la  resolution  de 
faire  connaitre  et  aimer  notre  Comite  toujours  davantage 
et  de  lui  gagner  en  abondance  de  nouveaux  adherents  a fin  de 
pouvoir  en  augmenter  prochainement  les  moyens  d’action. 

Une  institution  similaire  ii  la  notre,  la  Societe  Marseil- 
laise de  Patronage  des  Liberes  et  des  Adolescents,  a etc 
reconnue  d’utilite  publique,  le  26  a out  1898, . fort  peu  d’an- 
nees  apres  sa  fondation ; cet  eyemple  doit  nous  encou- 
rager  ; ii  ne  tient  qu’a  nos  concitoyens,  qui  ne  sont  pas 
seulement  sensibles  ii  la  concurrence  commcrciale,  mais 
qui  connaissent  une  plus  noble  emulation  dans  le  domaine 
de  la  charite,  de  nous  nicttre  bientdt  ii  memo  de  demandcr 
la  meme  favour  au  Gouvernement. 


RAPPORT  DU  TRESORIER 


M.  Rouget-Marseille,  tresorier,  fait  a son  tour  con- 
naitre  la  situation  financiere  du  Comite. 

i°  Solde  en  eaisse  provenant  de  l’exercice  1898.  . . F.  807  5o 
2 1 Recettes  de  1899  : 

Cotisations  des  Membres  du  Comite  et  dons 

divers F.  3.638  ao 

Subvention  du  Departement loo  — 

Produit  de  la  Kermesse  au  Casino  Marie- 

Christine 2.7S0  — 

Subventions  : 

Commune  de  Sanvic F.  too  — 

Commune  de  Sainte-Adresse 5o  — 

Le  Diaconat  du  Havre 5o  — 

La  Ligue  Fraternelle  des  Enfants 

de  France 170  — 

375  — 

Participation  des  parents  des  enfants  places 

par  le  Comite ^44  5° 

Recouvrement  de  creance n3  4° 

7 45 1 4o 

Total  des  Recettes F.  8.258  90 


3°  Depenses  de  1899  : 

Placement  des  enfants,  vetures . frais  de 

voyages,  pensions,  etc  F.  6.65o  40 

Frais  d’encaissement  des  cotisations no  55 

6 . 760  9.5 


Solde  en  Caisse F.  1.497  9^ 
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II  est  ensuile  procede  a l’election  des  Secretaire, 
Secretaire-Adjoint  et  Tresorier  ; ces  functions  sont 
attributes  a MM.  Basset,  Guillard  et  Rouget-Marseille. 

Enlin  les  Membres  du  Conseil  d’Administration 
pour  l’annee  1899-1900  sont  elus. 

Personne  ne  demandant  la  parole,  la  seance  est 
levee  a dix  heures  moins  un  quart. 
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SOUSCRIPTION  DE  4899 


A 


"Alexandre  et  Glc . . . . 5 

Allain  (Emile) a 

Allegret,  pasteur 5 

Ambaud  freres 5 

Amphoux,  pasteur 5 

Ancel  (Raoul) io 

Anfray  et  H.  Mouton 5 

Anonyme oo 

Anonyme  oo 

Anonyme 5 

Anonyme  2 

Auger  (Desire) 5 

Auger,  notaire 5 

Auzou  (M“c) ....  io 

Avril  (F.) 5 


B 


Bailhache,  arbitre  de  com- 
merce   5 

Barroil  (M”e)  2 

Basset  (Mme) 20 

Basset,  avocat 10 

Basset,  Leveillard  et  Cic 10 

Bayeux,  previse ur  du  Lycee.  5 
Begouen-Demeaux  (Andre), 

avocat  5 

Begouen-Demeaux  (Max) ....  3 

Bellenger  et  Rosay 5 

Belugou  (M'1'),  directrice  du 
Lycee  de  Jeunes  Filles.  ...  5 

Bergerault  et  Cremer 10 


Bernardbeig,  docteur  i5 

Blot-Lefevre  5 

Blum  (Victor) 5 

Bodereau  pere,  avocat 5 

Bodereau  tils,  avocat 5 

Boulanger  (M  ' Edouard),  a 

Sanvic 5 

Boulet  (E.) 5 

Bourquin  (Cli.) 10 

Boursy,  avoue 5 

Brenac,  medecin 5 

Briand  (M"‘),  de  Ste-Adresse.  00 

Brindeau,  depute.  . 20 

Brottier  et  Lebourg 5 

Boulet  (E.) 5 

G 

Caillard  et  Ci<! 10 

Gameau,  buissier 5 

Capelle  (M“  Maurice) 20 

Capelle  (les  enfants  de  M. 

Maurice).  . 20 

Capelle  (Albert),  de  Cardiff. . 5oo 

Cargill 0 

Caron,  agent  de  change.  ...  5 

Caron,  medecin 5 

Cathala,  sous-prefet 10 

Caurelte,  juge  au  Tribunal 

civil 5 

Cavanagh  et  C“ 5 

Chegaray  (M“°) 10 

Chevilliard,  liuissier 5 

Collet  (H.) 10 
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Les  Commissaires-priseurs . . 5 

La  C‘°  des  Char  gears  Reunis,  io 
La  C1'  Normande  de  Naviga- 
tion ii  vapeur io 

Le  Comptoir  National  d’Es- 

compte io 

Corniquet 5 

Courant  (M"“  Ed.). io 

Courtin,  percepteur 5 

Convert  (M"“  Camille)  . 5 

Convert  (Joannes) 20 

Le  Credit  Lyonnais 10 

Currie  (M.  et  M”°  Lome) 200 

D 

Daunou,  regisseur  de  biens. . 5 

De  Coninck  (M.  et  Mmo  James)  10 

De  France  de  Tersant 5 

Degeuser  (M”c) 10 

De  Grandmaison,  avocat  ....  5 

De  Heyder  (Charles) 10 

Delachanal,  ingenieur 5 

Delaporte  (l’abbe)  cure 5 

Delaroche  (H.) 20 

Delaroche  (M““  Raoul) 100 

Delattre,  rentier 5 

De  Leseleuc,  assureur 5 

Delperrier,  receveur  de  l’en- 

registrement 1 

Dennis  (F.) 10 

De  Maintain  (Mn°) 10 

Dero,  avocat 5 

Derode  (M' ') 10 

Deschamps  (Mederic),  vice- 
president  duConseil  general  10 
Deuvc,  vice-president  du  Tri- 
bunal civil 10 

Devot  (Philippe). 5 

Docks  du  Pont-Rouge  . 10 

Doll  1‘us  (M"') 2.5 

Doranlo ...  5 

Dreyfus,  substitut 5 

Dubarry  (M.  el  M“c) 10 

Dubose  (E.) 10 

Ducrot  (M“e) 5 


Dufay,  Gigandet  et  Clc 5 

Dumenil-Leble  (L.) 5 

Dupaquier  (Andre). 5 

Du  Pasquier  (II.) 10 

Dupont,  directeur  des  Docks- 

Entrepots.  . . ...  10 

Dupuis,  grellier  de  la  Justice 

ile  paix 5 

Durand,  substitut 5 

E 

Eclou.  rentier 10 

E.G.  II.  2 

Eloy,  Georges 5 

Engelbach,  docteur 

Etchart,  arbitre  de  commerce 


F 


Fere  aine  et  C‘°  5 

Fernberg,  agent  de  change  . . 5 

Fevrier  (M“') 10 

Fievet 5 

Fils,  huissier . 5 

Flavigny,  lieutenant-colonel.  5 
Foache  (l’abbe)  aumonier  des 

orphelines  5 

Foerster  (Frederic) 4° 

Follin  (II.),  directeur  de  la 

maison  Worms  et  C" 5 

Forges  et  Chantiers  de  la  Me- 

diterranee 25 

Frappier,  arbitre  de  commerce  5 

Frascati  (PHotel) 5 

Fritscher  et  Houdry 5 

G 

Gabain  (C.-E.) 25 

Gamare,  avocat 5 

Gascuel  (M'“  Louise) 5 

Gascuel,  docteur 5 

Gassol  (M'“) . . 5 

Gattiker,  Wilbert  et  C‘° 5 

Gauvenet- Dijon,  juge  d’ins- 
truction  5 


Gt  O'- 


Genestal  (M“) . . io 

Genestal  (Maurice) 10 

Gillet,  greffier 5 

Gleize,  Hallier  et  Cic . . . . . . 5 

Godreuil,  avocat 5 

Gosselin  (M"e),  notaire io 

Grelle  ills 5 

Grenier,  pasteur 5 

Gros,  percepteur  a Sanvic. . . 5 

Grosos  (E.),  negociant 5 

Guelou,  receveur  central  des 

Postes a 

Guerrand  pere,  avocat ...  5 

Guilbert  et  Burel 5 

Guillard  (Paul),  avocat  25 

Guillot  (Denis),  avocat  ....  5 

H 

Haag  (Philippe) 5 

Haase  et  Ci0 5 

Hamel,  entrepreneur  de  me- 

nuiserie 5 

Harfleur  (la  Ville  d’) io 

Harou  (Emile) io 

Haumont,  avocat 5 

Hauser  (Georges) . . ......  io 

Hauser  (M™  V") io 

Hedal,  vice-president  du  Tri- 
bunal civil 5 

Hellouin,  notaire 5 

Hess  (G.) io 

Heullant,  huissier. * 5 

Hofgaard,  redacleur  au  Jour- 
nal clu  Havre 5 

Huet  pere.  . . . . io 

J 

Jacquot,  avoue 5 

Jacquot  (Leon),  negociant  ...  5 

Jennequin,  avocat 5 

Julien  (l’abbe),  chef  d’insli- 

tution . 5 

Jung  (M.  et  M"°) 25 

Jung  (M“c  Frederic) io 


Jung,  receveur  des  Telegra- 
phes 

K 


Kable  (Jacques) io 

Kerdyk 20 

Kolb  (Emile),  commissaire 

central • 2 

Kronheimer  (Mmc) too 

Kullmann  (M“') to 

L 

Labordette,  substitut ■ 5 

Lafaurie  (G.) 20 

Laignel,  avocat 5 

Lamotte  (M"c  Abel) 20 

Landrieu 5 

Langer  (Edouard) ■ . 5 

Langer  (M11' Ernilie) . 5 

Langstaaf  (A.) 10 

Larue  (M“  Charles) 20 

Latham  (M“) 20 

Lausies,  docteur 5 

Leblond  (Albert).  5 

Le  Bris  (F.) 5 

Lecoq,  huissier . 5 

Lecoq  (M"°),  professeur 3 

Lefraneois to 

Legoupil  (N.) 5 

Le  Guerney,  percepteur. ...  5 

Lelievre  et  Guillard.  20 

Lemarcliand  (Abel) 5 

Lemierre,  Drouaux  et  C'c.  . . . 5 

Le  Minihy  de  la  Villeherve, 

batonnier to 

Lepetit  (A.)  et  C 5 

Leplay • ■ 5 

Lercli  (C. -Henri) 20 

Lerch  (Mme  C.-H.) 5 

Lerch  (Mm0  Ch.) 10 

Lionnet  (M““) 5 

Lorentz,  docteur  ..  . 5 


Le  Senecal,  redacteur  au  Petit 
Havre 


Lesslin  (Mm  ) , 

Letelliei*,  avoue 

Leto  urneur  (Victor) 

Levarey,  avocat 

M 

Mallet  (Frederic). 

Marais,  maire  du  Havre 

Marande  (A.). . 

Marx  Calien,  rabbin  

Mason  (M"e  William) 

Masquelier  (A.) 

Masquelier  (M.  el  M-  Emile). 
Massini,  de  la  maison  Les 
Neveux  de  Georges  Schmidt 
Mery,  secretaire  du  Conseil 

des  prudhomm.es 

Meyer  (Leon) 

Meyer  (G.) 

Michelet  (M“) 

Mignot  (Alfred)  et  C" 

Mimerel,  notaire  a Bolbec. . 
Murer,  administrateur  du 
Journal  La  Havre 

N 

Narcy,  notaire 

Nogueres,  procureur  de  la 

Republique 

Normand  (Augustin) 

O 

Odinet 

Oriot  (Mn“) 

O.  Scanlan  et  Mandeix.  

Ozanne  (M.  et  M“  H.) 

P 

Paisant,  conseiller  general.. . 

Perquer,  mere  (Mmc) 

Perquer  (Frederic) io 


Petit  (Amedee),  president  de 

du  Tribunal  civil 5 

Petit  (Guillaume),  president 
du  Tribunal  de  commerce.  10 

Pezeril,  avocat.  .. 20 

Pliilbert,  Barrie,  Chalot  et  C"  10 

Piquot,  huissier 5 

Pivain,  negociant 5 

Preschez,  avoue 5 

Prentout,  regisseur  de  biens  5 
Pusinelli  (J.). 10 


Q 

Quesnel,  Albert  5 

R 

Rambert,  principal  clerc  de 

notaire 10 

Raoul-Duval  (Edmond) 20 

Raverat  20 

Reinaud . 10 

Reinhart  (Gustave) . . i5 

Renault,  avoue  . . 5 

Rispal,  depute 2.I 

Rcederer  (Jules) 10 

Roederer  (Leon)  10 

Roger  (A.-G.)  et  C" 5 

Rolliaus 5 

Rouge  t-Marseille 5 

Roussel,  avocat 5 

Roussel,  avoue  . 5 

Rousselin  et  Noquet. 5 

Rufenaclit  (Edouard) 10 

R 1 , 5o 

S 

Sauquet  (Fernand) 5o 

Schlagdenhauffen 5 

Schmitz  (Oscar) 10 

Schneider  et  GiB 10 

Senn  (M“°  Edouard) 20 

Senn  (Olivier) 20 

Siegfried,  senateur 3o 


3o 

10 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4o 


i) 

5 

5 

10 

10 

10 


0 

20 


10 

10 

10 

10 


Siegfried  (M°“  Ernest) 

a Sieurin,  receveur  municipal. 

Sigaudy  (M"c) 

io  Simmonds  (J.-P.)  et  C1' 

a Societe  generate  

io  Sorel,  docteur 

a Souque,  avoue 

a Soye  (M11'),  rentiere 

5 

T 

10  | 

Taconet,  A.  Farcis,  E.Billard 
et  Ysnel-Franque,  courtiers 

maritimes 

o Tailleux,  avoue  honoraire... 

Tassard,  juge  au  Tribunal 
civil 

Thiboumery  (A.) 


Thillard,  grefiier 

Tinel  (J.)  

Tinel  (Marie) . 

Toussaint,  avocat 

V 

Yalle  (Rene),  industriel 

Verspreuwen 

Vie,  agent  principal  de  la  Gic 
Transatlantique  ...  

W 

Walcli,  avocat  . 

Westphalen-Lemaitre  (M“)  . 
Westphalen  (M™  Maurice). . 

Wolf-Thierry  (M°“) 

Worms  et  C‘e 


ioo 

5 

5 

5 

io 

5 

5 

5 

20 

5 

5 

5 
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JEUNES  DETENUS 

ET  DES 

JEUNES  LIBERES 

DU  DEPARTEMENT  DE  LA  SEINE 

Fondle  en  1833  et  reconnue  etablissement  d'utiliU  publique 
le  5 juin  1843 


Seance  generale  du  7.1ai  1899 


PARIS 

AU  SIEGE  DE  LA  SOCIETE 

9,  RUE  DE  MEZIERES,  9 


1899. 


SOCIETE  DE  PATRONAGE 

DES 

JEUNES  DETENUS 


ET  DES 

JEUNES  LIBERES 

DU  DEPARTEMENT  DE  LA  SEINE 

Fondle  en  1833  el  reconnue  etablissement  d'utiliU  publique 
le  5 juin  1843 


Seance  generate  clu  7 Mai  1899 


PARIS 

AU  SIEGE  DE  LA  SOCIETE 

9,  RUE  DE  MEZIERES,  9 


1899. 


SOCIETE  DE  PATRONAGE 

DES  JEUNES  DETENUS  ET  DES  JEUNES  LIBERES 

DU  DEPARTEMENT  DE  LA  SEINE 


Seance  generale  du  7 Mai  1899. 

Presidence  de  M.  Gabriel  JORET-DESCLOSlERES,  President 


La  Societe  de  Patronage  des  jeunes  detenus  et 
des  jeunes  liberes  du  d^partement  de  la  Seine  a 
tenu  le  dimanche  7 mai,  en  son  asile,  rue  de 
Mezieres,  9,  sa  seance  publique  annuelle.  Le  Conseil 
d’Administration  avait,  en  outre  de  ses  membres 
adherents,  convoque  : M.  le  Directeur  du  service 
penitentiaire  et  ses  collaborateurs,  M.  le  Directeur 
de  la  Petite  Roquette,  les  patrons,  chefs  d’ateliers 
ou  travaillent  les  pupilles  de  la  Societe,  les  Presi- 
dents et  les  Membres  des  diverses  Society  de  Pa- 
tronage s’occupant  des  jeunes  detenus  et  liberes  de 
tous  ages,  et  plusieurs  invites  s’interessant  au  rele- 
vement  de  Tenfance  abandonnee  ou  coupable. 

S’etaient  excuses  par  lettre  : 

MM.  Dutlos,  directeur  de  l’Administration  peni- 
tentiaire; Berenger,  senateur,  membre  de  I’lnsti tut 
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Georges  Picot,  secretaire  perpetuel  de  l’Academie 
des  Sciences  morales  et  politiques;  Felix  Voisin, 
conseiller  a la  Cour  de  Cassation;  abbe  Milliard, 
aumonier  de  la  Petite  Coquette;  Mme  Dupuy,  ins- 
pectrice  generale  des  services  administratifs  du 
Ministere  de  I’lnterieur  ; Mme  Mesnier,  MM.  Paul 
Guillot,  Louiche-Desfontaines,  Leon  Durassier,  le 
Dr  Favale. 

Ap  res  avoir  assiste  aux  exercices  militaires  exe- 
cutes avec  precision  et  entrain,  termines  par  un 
detile  des  patronnes  en  armes,  precedes  de  la  fan- 
fare jouant  des  marches  de  vive  allure,  les  membres 
de  la  Societe  et  les  invites  sont  passes  dans  la  cour 
de  gymnastique  et  la  premiere  division  a execute  le 
programme  habituel  : exercices  de  trapeze,  travail 
de  la  corde  a noeuds,  de  la  perche,  des  barres  paral- 
lels, du  saut  au  tremplin.  On  a remarqub  lAnergie, 
la  souplesse  des  executants  et  en  meme  temps  les 
visiteurs  ont  pu  se  rendre  compte  des  avantages 
que  cette  triple  preparation  : exercices  mili- 
taires, gymnastique,  execution  de  musique  instru- 
mentale,  procurait  aux  jeunes  liberes  destines 
a s’engager  dans  l’armee  des  leur  dix-huitieme 
amme 

Ces  exercices  termines  aux  applaudissements  de 
tous,  les  membres  de  la  Societe  et  les  invites  ont 
visite,  dans  les  salles  du  premier  eiage,  l’exposi- 
tion  des  objets  fabriques  par  les  patronnes  sous  la 
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direction  de  leurs  chefs  d’ateliers;  ces  objets,  accom- 
pagnes  d’une  notice  portant  le  nom  de  1’enfant  et 
la  duree  de  l’apprentissage,  appartiennent  a diverses 
industries,  notamment  a l’ebenisterie,  la  plus  com- 
pletement  representee  par  des  meubles,  chaises, 
gueridons,  tables,  coffrets,  etageres,  etc.,  la  serru- 
rerie,  la  bijouterie  d’imitation,  les  pieces  emaillees, 
la  sellerie,  le  tournage,  la  gainerie,  la  cordonnerie, 
la  brosserie,  etc... 

A 2 h.  1/2  s’est  ouverte  la  seance  de  1‘Assemblee 
generate,  siegeaient  au  Bureau  : 

MM.  Gabriel  Joret-Besclosibres,  president; 
Christian  de  Corny,  secretaire  general;  Petit,  con- 
seiller  a la  Cour  de  Cassation;  Guillot,  membre  de 
l’lnstitut,  juge  d’instruction,  vice-presidents. 

MM.  Bonnet,  avocat  a la  Cour  d’ Appel ; Lacoin, 
avocat  a la  Cour  d’Appel;  Pages,  ancien  magistral; 
Passez,  avocat  au  Conseil  d’Etat  et  a la  Cour  de  Cas- 
sation ; Thureau,  conseiller  a la  Cour  d’Appel, 
membres  du  Conseil. 

A leurs  cotes,  sur  l’estrade  se  trouvaient  : 

MM.  Albanel,  juge  d’instruction;  Bied-Charreton, 
avocat  a la  Cour  d’Appel  ; Content,  avocat  a la  Cour 
d’Appel;  Delaplane,  chef  de  bureau  au  Ministere 
des  Travaux  publics;  Demy, ancien  consul,  tresorier 
de  la  Societe  des  jeunes  adultes;  Espagne,  arbitre 
pres  le  Tribunal  de  Commerce;  Poux-Franklin,  con- 
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seiller  lionoraire  a la  Cour  de  Cassation;  Riviere 
(Albert),  secretaire  general  de  la  Societe  generate 
des  prisons;  Robert,  inspecteur  de  la  Petite  Ro- 
quette;  M.  Pabbe  Thomas,  vicaire  a Saint -Sulpice. 

Avant  de  donner  la  parole  a M.  le  secretaire 
general  pour  la  lecture  de  son  rapport  presentant, 
pour  l’annee  1898,  le  compte  moral  de  la  Societe, 
M.  le  president  Gabriel  Joret-Desclosieres  a remercie 
tous  les  invites  de  l’obligeance  par  eux  apportee  a 
se  rendre  a notre  appel ; les  hauts  fonctionnaires 

* 

de  1’ Administration  qui  apportent  dans  leurs  rap- 
ports avec  notre  Societe  tant  de  bienveillance  et 
de  courtoisie,  nos  confreres  et  collegues  des  difle- 
rents  patronages  qui,  a des  titres  divers,  et  s’inspi- 
rant  des  conditions  dage,  s’occupent  du  relbvement 
de  la  jeunesse  abandonnee  ou  coupable  : MM.  Re- 
venger avec  le  patronage  des  liberes;  Felix  Yoisin, 
avec  sa  grande  et  si  prospere  Societe  des  engages 
volontaires  sous  la  tutelle  administrative;  M.  le  con- 
seiller  Petit  et  son  oeuvre  des  jeunes  adultes,  assists 
de  la  constante  collaboration  de  M.  Pabbe  Milliard, 
aumonier  de  la  Petite  Roquette,  de  MM.  Raillere, 
secretaire  general,  et  Demy,  tresorier;  et  il  n’a  pas 
oublie,  a cote  de  ces  oeuvres  pratiques,  les  utiles  et 
quotidiens  enseignements  theoriques  de  la  Societe 
generate  des  prisons,  veritable  parlement  des  ques- 
tions penitentiaires  fonctionnant  sous  Pactive  et 
puissante  direction  de  son  secretaire  general, 
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M.  Albert  Riviere.  L’important  Comit6  de  defense 
des  enfants  traduits  en  justice,  oeuvre  magistrate  de 
M.  Adolphe  Guillot,  presidee  parM.  le  batonnier 
Cresson. 

Enfm,  M.  le  President  remercie  les  patrons, 
chefs  des  ateliers  industriels  qui  regoivent  les  pu- 
pilles  de  la  Societe,  les  font  vivre  de  leur  vie  fami- 
liale,  les  admettent  a leur  foyer  et  leur  apprennent 
leur  etat,  et  salue  les  visiteurs  qui,  pour  la  pre- 
miere fois,  penetrent  dans  notre  asile.  — Pour  ceux 
qui  ne  connaissent  l’oeuvre  que  de  nom,  il  retrace  les 
origines  du  patronage  des  jeunes  liberes  fonde  en 
1833  par  MM.  Berenger  de  la  Drome,  pair  de  France, 
membre  de  l’lnstitut,  president  de  Chambre  plus 
tard  a la  Cour  de  Cassation,  et  Charles  Lucas,  ins- 
pecteur  general  des  prisons,  membre  de  l’lnstitut ; 
il  rappelle  l’etat  deplorable  de  promiscuity  dans  le- 
quel  les  jeunes  detenus  vivaient  alors  dans  la  mau- 
vaise  prison  en  commun  des  Madelonnettes  et  com- 
ment le  chiffre  enorme  des  recidives,  90  0/0,  con- 
duisit  grace  au  concours  d’un  prefet  de  police 
renomme,  Gabriel  Delessert,a  l’organisation  metho- 
dique  du  patronage,  base  sur  un  temps  modere 
d’education  correctionnelle,  en  cellule  a la  Maison 
specialement  organisee  a cet  effet  de  la  Petite 
Roquette,  detention  suivie  de  la  mise  en  liberte 
provisoire  avec  faculte  de  reintegration  dans  le  cas 
ou  les  efforts  du  patronage  seraient  restes  infruc- 
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tueux.  L’asile  de  la  rue  de  Mezieres  devini  done 
comme  l’annexe  de  la  Petite  Roquette  et,  dds  1840, 
on  le  vit  fonctionner  avec  tous  ses  organes  tel  qu’il 
est  aujourd’hui  compris  et  dirige  : placement  des  li- 
beres  en  apprentissage,  retour  periodique  les  Di- 
manches  a l’asile  pour  v apporter  leurs  notes  de 
conduite,  proceder  a un  echange  de  vetements, 
recevoir  un  complement  d’instruction  religieuse, 
scolaire  et  d’exercices  physiques. 

Le  bienfait  de  cette  organisation  ne  tarda  pas  a se 
manifester,  les  recidives  descendirent  a 70,  55,  40, 
25  et  10  0/0.  Aujourd’bui,  il  y a des  annees  ou 
aucune  rdcidive  ne  se  produit.  La  loi  militaire 
moderne,  rendant  le  service  obligatoire  pour  tous, 
ouvrit  de  nouvelles  perspectives;  a dix-huit  ans,  le 
patronage  peut  engager  ses  pupilles  dans  des  condi- 
tions d’autant  plus  favorables  qu'ils  arrivent  deja 
prepares  au  regiment.  Soldat,  le  patronne  necesse 
de  rester  en  communication  avec  l’asile  de  la  rue  de 
Mezieres;  le  rapport  de  M.  le  Secretaire  general  con- 
tient  des  extraits  de  correspondance  qui  attestent 
d’excellents  sentiments. 

Au  retour  du  regiment,  les  patronnes  de  la  So- 
ciety rentrent  souvent  cliez  leurs  anciens  patrons, 
ou  se  replacent  dans  d’autres  ateliers  a l’aide  des 
l-elations  faites  anterieurement.  Tel  est  l’expose  des 
efforts  de  la  Societe,  efforts  qui  tendont  a faire  de 
braves  soldats  et  de  bons  ouvriers. 
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Apres  cette  allocution,  M.  le  President  a donne 
la  parole  a M.  Christian  de  Corny  qui  a presente  le 
rapport  suiyant  : 

Messieurs, 

Avant  de  vous  rendre  compte  de  notre  oeuvre  dans  le 
cours  de  l’annee  dernibre,  nous  tenons  a adresser  un 
dernier  hommage  a MM.  Pradines  et  Bry,  tons  deux 
membres  de  notre  Conseil  morts,  le  premier,  le  5 juil- 
let  1898,  le  second  le  lendemain  6 juillet. 

M.  Pradines  avait  ete  secretaire  de  la  conference  des 
avocats  et  avait  appartenu  au  barreau  jusqu’en  1870. 
En  septembre  de  cette  meme  annee,  il  etait  entre  dans 
la  magistrature  comme  substitut  du  Procureur  de  la 
Republique  pres  le  Tribunal  de  la  Seine. 

Substitut  du  Procureur  general  en  1879,  il  fut  bientot 
presente  pour  le  poste  de  conseiller,  mais  il  exprima  le 
desir  de  ne  pas  etre  nomme  avant  plusieurs  de  ses  col- 
legues  plus  anciens  que  lui.  En  1880,  il  fut  nommd 
avocat  gAn^ral  a la  Cour  d’Appel,  en  1885,  president  de 
Chambre  et,  en  1893,  conseiller  a la  Cour  de  Cassation. 

Laborieux,  aimantle  droit,  M.  Pradines  fut  redacteur 
au  Journal  de  procedure  et  collaborateur  au  Journal  des 
Notaires,  au  Recueil  annote  des  Lois,  au  Dictionnaire  du 
Notariat;  il  est  aussi  l’auteur  d’un  Traite  sur  V admission 
aux  offices  publiques. 

Mais  tous  ces  travaux  n’absorbaient  pas  son  activite; 
des  1864,  il  figurait  sur  la  liste  de  nos  souscripteurs  et 
depuis  cette  epoque  deja  lointaine,  il  n’a  cesse  de  s’oc- 
cuper  de  notre  oeuvre,  de  la  suivre  et  de  lui  prouver  la 
place  qu’elle  tenait  dans  sa  pensee. 

Pour  se  conformer  a ses  dernieres  volontes,  aucune 
deputation  n’a  ete  eonvoqu£e  a ses  obseques  et  il  n’a 
pas  ete  envoye  de  lettres  de  faire  part;  mais  nous  avons 
tenu  a nous  joindre  a tous  ceux  qui  se  sont  groupes 
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autour  de  son  cercueil,  voulant  temoigner  ainsi  de  notre 
reconnaissance  envers  ce  bienfaiteur  de  notre  oeuvre. 

M.  Bry  etait  l'un  des  plus  anciens  membres  de  noire 
Soci6te.  Tr&s  devout  a noire  oeuvre,  M.  Bry  nous  a tou- 
jours  apporte  le  concours  le  plus  assidu  et  plus  d’une 
fois  il  nous  a aides  trbs  efficacement  en  procurant  de 
I'ouvrage  a nos  patronn6s. 

Chef  de  bureau  a la  Compagnie  generale  des  omnibus, 
M.  Bry  faisait  tout  ce  qu’il  pouvait  pour  etre  utile  a 
nos  pupilles  et  sa  bonte  ne  les  abandonnait  jamais ; plus 
tard,  quand  ils  etaient  devenus  hommes,  M.  Bry  leur 
venait  encore  en  aide  et,  grace  a la  Societe  de  Saint 
R^gis  dont  il  etait  un  des  membres  les  plus  actifs,  il 
facilitait  leur  manage  ou  encore  la  rcgularisation  de 
certaines  situations  facheuses. 

M.  Bry  6tait  charitable  au  plus  haut  point,  se  privant 
de  tout,  ne  gardant  que  le  strict  necessaire  pour  pou- 
voirdonnerle  plus  possible  auxpauvres.C’etaitunhomme 
de  bien  dans  toute  l’acception  du  mot.  Que  son  existence 
soit  pour  nous  un  utile  enseignement  et  saluons  une 
derni&re  fois  celui  dont  la  vie  entiere  a ete  dominie  par 
cette  unique  pensee  : la  charite,  1’amour  des  pauvres. 

Cet  hommage  rendu  a ceux  que  la  mort  nous  a 
enleves,  nous  allons  maintenant  vous  rendre  compte 
de  ce  qui  a ete  fait  dans  le  courant  de  l’annee  dernibre. 
Nous  nous  servirons  du  meme  tableau  que  les  annees 
precedentes,  il  est  plus  facile  de  suivre  ainsi  la  marche 
de  notre  Societe. 

Au  31  decembre  1897,  la  population  etait  de  : 


Provisoires 67 

Hospitalises 8 

Lib£res  definitifs. 43 

Total 118 

A reporter 118 
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Report 118 

Pendant  le  courant  de  l’anne e 1898  sont  entres  : 

Lib^res  provisoires . . . 17  j 

Provisoire  venant  definitif . 1 / 

Definitifs  Tenant  des  provisoires  . 8 ) 29 

Liberes  definitifs . . 2 \ 

Hospitalise ....  1 


Total 147 

Sont  sortis  pendant  le  courant  de  l’annee  1898: 

Par  expiration  du  temps  fixe  par  1’arrSt  ou  le 

jugement 8 I 

Par  suite  d’engagement  volontaire if  9g 

Recidivistes » 1 

Reintdgres 19  1 

Recedes » ] 

Reste  au  31  decembre  1898 119 

Se  divisant  en  : 

57  liber4s  provisoires. 

9 hospitalises. 

53  liberes  definitifs  recevant  les  secours 
de  la  Societe  sous  une  forme  ou  sous 
une  autre. 


Total  egal  ....  119 

Ges  tableaux  demandent  quelques  explications ; com- 
mengons  parle  tableau  des  entrees. 

Nous  avons  requ  dix-sept  enfants  en  liberte  provi- 
soire ; tous  sortaient  de  la  Petite  Roquette. 

Dans  notre  second  article,  il  s’agit  d’un  de  nos 
patronnes  R...  auquel  nous  avions  fait  contracter  en 
1896  un  engagement  volontaire  de  trois  ans  dans  une 
des  compagnies  d’ouvriers  a Vernon;  il  a ete  libere  du 
service  militaire  h la  fin  de  l’annee  1897,  comme  sou- 
tien  de  famille,  a la  suite  de  la  mort  desonpbre.  Ce  jeune 
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homme  n’avait  que  dix-neuf  ans  et  demi  ; il  se  trouvait 
done  soumis  de  nouveau  a l’6ducation  correctionnelle 
puisqu’il  avait  dteenvoyden  correction  jusqu’avingt  ans. 
Ilrevint  a Paris  et  nous  demanda  de  lui  venir  en  aide 
et  de  le  reprendre  sous  notre  patronage.  Nous  avons 
aussitot  adresse  une  demande  pour  qu’il  nous  soit  con  - 
fie  de  nouveau  et,  par  decision  du  7 janvier  1898,  M.  le 
Ministre  de  Plnterieur  a bien  voulu  acceder  a notre 
demande.  Nous  l’avons  fait  entrer  chez  un  tourneur 
ou  il  s’est  perfection^  dans  cet  etat  qu’il  avait  appris 
avant  son  depart  au  regiment  et  nous  lui  avons  donne 
tout  ce  dont  il  avait  besoin.  Pendant  le  cours  de  cette 
meme  annee  1898,  ayant  atteint  ses  vingt  ans,  il  est 
rentrdi  dans  la  categorie  des  definitifs  qui  forme  Particle 
suivant. 

Unit  de  nos  patronnes,  qui  etaient  en  liberte  provi- 
soire  ayant  atteint  le  terme  de  leur  correction  sont  pas- 
ses de  la  categorie  des  provisoires  dans  celle  des  defini- 
tifs et  sont  restes  en  relations  avec  notre  Societe. 

Le  quatrieme  article  est  relatif  a deux  de  nos  anciens 
patronnes  que  nous  avions  du  faire  reintegrer  l’un  le 
5 decembre  1895,  P autre  le  28  juillet  1893  — les  jeunes 
D...  et  F...  Nos  deux  anciens  patronnes  ont  contracts 
un  engagement  volontaire  dans  la  Colonie  penitentiaire 
oil  ils  avaient  ete  transferes.  Quand  ils  sont  entrds  au 
regiment  ils  nous  ont  demande  de  les  r^admettre  au 
nombre  de  nos  pupilles.  Nous  les  avons  readmis,  ils  se 
conduisent  tres  bien.  D...  est  caporal  dans  un  regiment 
d’infanterie  de  marine  et  sur  le  point  de  passer  sergent; 
P autre,  F...,  est  musicien  dans  un  regiment  de  ligne  ; 
il  avait  commence  a apprendre  la  musique  dans  notre 
asile. 

Le  cinquieme  article  concerne  le  frere  d’un  de  nos 
patronnes,  le  jeune  D...  Le  pere  de  cet  enfant  etait 
garde  republicain  ; il  est  decede  le  12  decembre  1897, 
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laissant  deux  enfants  ; notre  patronne  et  un  autre 
garqonde  dixans  ; comme  il  avail  demande  et  obtenu 
ledivorce  a son  profit,  pour  cause  d’inconduite  de  sa 
femme,  ces  deux  enfants  se  trouvaient  en  fait  absolu- 
ment  abandonnds.  Nous  avons  admis  immediatement, 
le  jeune  D...  au  nombre  de  nos  patronnes,  et,  le 
12  fevrier  1898  nous  avons  reuni  un  conseil  de  famille 
a la  justice  de  paix  du  IVe  arrondissement  ; la  mere  y a 
comparu,  elle  a renoncd  a sa  tutelle  et  notre  agent  gene- 
ral a ete  nomme  tuteur  des  deux  enfants. 

Le  tableau  des  sorties  est  tres  court.  Les  deux  pre- 
miers articles  sont  relatifs  aux  provisoires  passes  dans 
la  categoric  des  definitifs  ; huit  par  expiration  du 
temps  fixe  par  le  jugement  etun  par  suite  d’engagement 
volontaire. 

Le  troisieme  article  a trait  aux  recidivistes,  c’est-a- 
dire  a ceux  qui  commettent  un  nouveau  delit  — nous 
n’en  avons  pas  eu  en  1898. 

Apres  les  recidivistes  viennent  les  reintegres.  Ce  sont, 
vous  le  savez,des  enfants  qui  tout  d’abord  nous  avaient 
paru  susceptibles  d’amendement,  mais  qui,  oubliant  les 
promesses  qu'ils  nous  avaient  faites  ne  veulent  plus 
nous  obeir  et  tentent  de  nous  echapper  en  quittant  leur 
patron.  Nous  avons  le  devoir  de  les  signaler  le  plus 
tot  possible  aLAdministration  et  cela  pour  bien  des  rai- 
sons. D’abord  au  point  de  vue  de  l’exemple.  II  est,  en 
effet,  indispensable  de  bienmontrer  a tous  nos  patronnes 
qu’indulgents  pour  ceux  qui  ecoutent  et  suivent  nos 
conseils.nous  sommes  inflexibies  pour  ceux  qui,abusant 
de  notre  bonte,  veulent  revenir  a leur  existence  passee. 
Ensuite  une  reintegration  faite  a temps  empeche  sou- 
vent  une  chute  nouvelle  — une  recidive  — qui  rendrait 
impossible  tout  relevement  ulterieur. 

II  ne  faut  done  pas  s’effrayer  outre  mesure  du  chiffre 
des  reintegres  et  il  vaut  mieux  reintegrer  un  enfant 
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dormant  de  serieuses  inquietudes  que  de  le  laisser  com- 
mettre  un  nouveau  delit  — et  se  rendre  ainsi  impossible 
tout  retour  au  bien. 

De  ceci  nous  trouvons  un  exemple  dans  ce  eompte 
rendu  merne.  Nous  avons  vu  plus  haut  que  deux  an- 
ciens  patronn6s  reintdgres,  aujourd’hui  sous  les  dra- 
peaux,  nous  ont  demande  de  les  readmettre  au  nombre 
de  nos  pupilles,  reconnaissant  eux-memes  qu’a  un 
moment  donne  leur  reintegration  etait  n6cessaire  et 
leur  a 6te  profitable. 

En  1898,  il  y a eu  19  reintegrations. 

Sur  ces  19  reintegrds,  3 etaient  entres  cette  meme 
annde  1898;  7 en  1897;  3 enl896;3en  1895  et  1 enl894. 

Le  cinquieme  article  est  relatif  aux  ddces  ; fort  hcu- 
reusement  nous  n’en  avons  pas  cu  en  1898. 

En  resume,  nous  avions,au  31  decembre  1898  : 

57  lib6res  provisoires. 

9 hospitalises. 

53  libels  definitifs. 

1 19  au  total. 

Sur  les  57  liberbs  provisoires  restant  au  31  de- 
cembre. 

44  avaient  ete  envoyes  en  correction  pour  vol  et  escroquerie. 

^ — — vagabondage. 

3 — — mendicitd. 

— coups  et  blessures. 

^ — — incendie. 

Au  point  de  vue  de  1’age,  ces  57  patronnes  se  divi- 
saient  ainsi  au  moment  du  delit; 
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etaient 

ages  de  8 

a 

10 

ans. 

10 

— 

10 

a 

12 

ans. 

a 

— 

— 12 

a 

14 

ans. 

14 

— 

— 14 

a 

15 

ans. 

20 

— 
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a 

16 

ans. 
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Vous  remarquerez  que  le  chiffre  do  nos  liber^s  pro- 
visoires  a un  pan  diminu6  : 57  au  31  dccembre  1898  an 
lieu  de  67  au  31  decembre  1897.  C’est  avec  regret  que 
nous  relevons  ces  chiffres,  ils  sont  la  resultante  d’une 
situation  contre  laquelle  nous  luttons  depuis  bien  des 
annees  et  qui,  malgrb  tous  nos  efforts,  ne  se  modi  lie  pas. 
Tous  les  ans  nous  mettons  en  relief  ce  fait,  c’est  qu’en 
realite  la  plupart  des  enfants  arretes  sont  remis  en 
liberte  et  que  ceux  envoyes  en  correction  forment  la 
mi  norite. 

Ainsi,  en  1896.  derniere  annee  recensee,  le  nombre 
des  mineurs  de  seize  ans,  arretes  dans  le  ddpartement  de 
la  Seine,  a ete  de  1 .211  sur  lesquels  876  ont  ete  rendus  a 
leurs  parents  et  335  renvoySs  devant  le  Tribunal.  Sur 
ces  335,  le  Tribunal  en  a acquitteet  remis  auxparents75, 
reste  260  sur  lesquels  37  ont  ete  condamnSsadesamendes 
on  k l’emprisonnement.  En  resume,  223  enfants  ont 
ete  sounds  al’education  correctionnelle  sur  1.211  arre- 
tes ( I).  C’est  peujsurtout  si  Ton  n’oublie  pas  que  le  uom- 
bre  des  arrestations  a largement  diminue  dans  ces  der- 
nieres  anndes  et  cel  a « grace  a la  pratique  preconisee  et 
« adoptee  de  n’arreter  que  les  enfants  reellement  delin- 
« quants  et  susceptibles  d’etre  traduits  en  justice  », 
ainsi  que  le  dit  M.  Albanel,  juge  d’instruction,  dans 
son  interessante  « dtude  statistique  sur  les  enfants 
traduits  en  justice  »,  statistique  a laquelle  nous  em- 
pruntons  les  chiffi'es  (jui  precedent.  Et  c estavec  laison 
que,  dans  son  livre  sur  la  legislation  de  1 enfance  (2), 

) . En  1898  la  situation  est  restee  la  meme.  Ilresulte  de  rensei- 
gnements  ofiicieux  que  sur  1.112  mineurs  de  seize  ans  arretes  dans 
le  departement  de  la  Seine,  344  ont  ete  envoyes  devant  le  Tribu- 
nal, sur  lesquels  249  ont  ete  envoyes  en  correction  et  95  rendus 
et  acquittes. 

2.  Appendice,  p.  301  et  suivanies. 
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M.  Bonzon  aflirme  qu'en  rbalite,  la  « justice  d<5bord,5e 

a 1 aris  est  moms  severe  et  ferme  plus  volontiers  les 
yeux  ». 

, De  tout  ceci>  11  resulte  deux  choses,  la  premiere 
c est  qu  en  1896  sur  1.211  enfants  « rdellement  delin- 
quants  » 223  seulement  out  dtd  envoys  en  correction, 
a seconde  e'est  que  foredment  l’envoi  en  correction  est 
beaucoup  trop  tardif,  qu’il  n’est  prononed  qu’aprds  de 
trop  nombreuses  arrestations,  alors  que  l’enfant  touche 
a ses  seize  ans,  a la  dernidre  extremity  pour  ainsi  dire. 
Certes  ceci  ne  facilite  pas  la  tache  des  colonies  peni- 
tentiaires  et  des  patronages  ; tous  ceux  qui  s’interes- 
sent  au  reldvement  de  l’enfance  signalent  ces  diffi- 
cultds  et  nous  trouvons  l’echo  de  ces  plaintes  dans 
une  dtude  sur  les  maisons  de  correction  faite  par  M.  de 

la  Bussiere.  Voici  le  passage  auquel  nous  faisons  allu- 
sion : 

« Sur  ces  ddfauts  est  venu  s’en  greffer  un  troisidme 
« qui,  joint  aux  autres,  menace  de  nous  l'aire  touiv 
« ner  indefiniment  dans  un  cercle  vicieux  : e’est  que 
« Ion  envoi e les  enfants  en  correction  beaucoup  trop 
« tardivement.  Nos  dtablissements  penitentiaires  pour 
« enfants  dtant  consideres  par  la  plupart  des  Tribunaux 
« comrne  des  maisons  de  corruption,  plutot  que  de  cor- 
« rection,  on  ne  se  ddcide  a y envoyer  que  des  su  jets 
« ayant  presque  atteint  la  majorite  pdnale,  ayant  sou- 
« vent  dtd  arretes  cinq  ou  six  fois  et  chez  lesquels  les 
« mauvaises  habitudes  se  sont  si  bien  enracinees 
« qu’il  fau l les  considdrer  comme  a peu  prds  incorri- 
« gibles.  » 

Etant  donnee  cette  situation,  nous  nous  trouvons 
tiop  souvent  en  face  d’enfants  qu  il  nous  est  impossible 
de  placer  en  apprentissage,  soit  a cause  de  leur  passe, 
soit  a cause  de  leur  age;  un  gar^on  de  seize  ans  ne  se 
plie  pas  a un  apprentissage,  il  entend  gagner  tout  de 
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suite,et  surtout  avoir  sa  liberte.Trop  souvent,par  suite, 
nous  nous  trouvons  dans  l’obligation  de  rendre  k FAd- 
ministration  des  enfants,  des  jeunes  gens  pour  mieux 
dire,  que  nous  avions  espere  malgre  tout  remettre  dans 
le  bon  chemin. 

Cette  situation  ne  pourra  se  modifier  que  le  jour  oil 
tous  les  magistrats.et  surtout  les  membres  du  Parquet, 
seront  bien  pen^tres  de  cette  vdrite,  que  l’envoi  en  cor- 
rection avecla  mise  en  liberteprovisoireest  une  mesure 
toute  de  protection  envers  le  mineur,  mais  quelle  ne 
doit  pas  etre  tardive  pour  etre  efficace. 

Quoi  qu’il  en  soit,  la  reintegration  reste  l’exception 
et  nous  ne  negligeons  rien  pour  rendre  cette  exception 
plus  exceptionnelle  encore. 

L’annee  derniere,  comme  les  annees  prdciidentes, 
nous  avons  eu  notre  exposition  compos6e  d’objets  fabri- 
(iu4s  par  nos  patronnes.  C’est  un  grand  stimulant  pour 
tous,  patrons  et  patronnes,  et  tous  y attachent  une 
grande  importance. 

Nous  avons  distribue  quatre  prix  de  23  francs,  deux 
prix  de  20  francs,  sept  prix  de  15  francs,  seize  prix  de 
10  francs,  et  neuf  prix  de  5 francs. 

Cn  outre,  nous  avons  distribute  un  prix  exceptionnel 
de  20  francs  auquel  nous  avons  donne  le  nom  dun  de 
nos  anciens  patronnes,  aujourd  hui  sous  les  drapeaux, 
decelui  dont  je  vous  ai  lu  la  lettre  l’annde  derniere;  il 
nous  demandait  de  ne  plus  lui  envoyer  d’argent,  prefe- 
rant  que  cet  argent  soit  donn6  a l’un  de  ses  camarades 
sous  forme  de  prix  au  moment  de  l’exposition  (1). 

Si  nous  nous  efforgons  d’encourager  les  presents,  nous 
n oublions  pas  les  absents,  c’est-a-dire  ceux  qui  sont  au 
rogiment  et  parfois  bien  loin. 


t.  Seance  du  3 avril  1898,  p.  18  du  rapport. 
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Nous  avions,  en  1898,  2G  patronnds  sous  les  drapeaux: 

Trois  sergents, 

Deux  caporaux, 

Deux  soldats  de  1"  classe, 

Un  soldat  de  lre  classe  tel6grapbiste, 

Deux  musiciens  de  lre  classe, 

Deux  prdvots  d’armes, 

Un  clairon. 

Nous  restons  en  correspondance  avec  eux  et,  suivant 
une  tradition  deja  ancienne,  nous  lisons  toujours  leurs 
lettres  a nos  r6unions  du  diman che;  elles  sont  en 
general  remplies  d’entrain  et  elles  initientnospatronn<5s, 
soldats  de  domain,  a la  vie  militaire  que  tous  mbneront. 

Ils  nous  tiennent  au  courant  de  tout  ce  qui  leur  arrive 
et,  quand  ils  obtiennenl  des  galons,  ils  ne  manquent 
jamais  de  nous  l’annoncer;  ainsi  D...,  un  de  ceux  que 
nous  avions  read  mis,  nous  ecrivait  : 

« Chers  bienfaiteurs, 

« J’ai  regu  votre  lettre  bier  matin  et  je  crois  qu’elle 
« m’a  fait  porter  bonheur,  car  aujourd’hui  je  suis 
« nomme  caporal.  Gomme  vous  le  voyez  je  fais  mon 
« petit  possible  pour  racheter  mon  passe  par  une  bonne 
« conduite.  J’ai  dix  mois  de  service  et  jo  suis  content 
« d’etre  caporal;  il  y avait  deja  quatre  mois  que  j’etais 
« de  premiere  classe,  instructeur  a la  13°  compagnie  ou 
« compagnie  des  recrues. 

« Je  vous  remercie  du  petit  envoi  et  cela  va  me 
« servir  & arroser  mes  galons  que  Ton  est  en  train  de 
« me  coudre. 

« Vous  direz  bien  des  cboses  a M.  de  Corny  ainsi 
« qu’a  tous  mes  camarades.  Bien  mes  compliments  a 
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« M.  Charles  (1)  que  j’estime  quoiqu’il  ait  dte  force 
« d’agir  de  repression  envers  moi. 

« Votre  pupil  le, 

« L...  D... 

« Caporal  a la  10e  compagnie 
« du...  regiment  d'infanterie  de  marine  a C...  » 

Le  meme  nous  ecrivait  quelque  temps  apres  pour 
nous  souhaiter  la  bonne  annee  : 

« Chers  bienfaiteurs, 

« J’ai  re<ju  votre  lettre  dans  le  courant  de  la  se- 
« maine  et  excusez-moi  bien  de  ne  pas  vous  avoir 
« r^pondu  plus  tot.  D’abord  je  croyais  venir  en  per- 
« mission  pour  le  Jour  de  l’An,  le  colonel  me  fait 
« appeler  en  me  disant  que  je  ne  pouvais  pretendre  a 
« une  permission,  etant  donne  que  j’etais  seul  de 
« caporal  a ma  compagnie  et  qu’on  avait  besoin  de  moi 
« pour  assurer  le  service.  Done,  il  a ajourne  ma  permis- 
« sion  et  j’espere  y aller  pour  le  tirage  au  sort. 

« Chers  bienfaiteurs,  veuillez  recevoir  tous  les  bons 
« souhaits  du  Jour  de  l’An,  une  bonne  annee  et  une 
« parfaite  sante.  — Je  vous  remercie  beaucoup  du  petit 
« envoi  que  vous  m’avez  fait. 

« Bien  le  bonjour  a tous  mes  camarades. 

« Je  suis  votre  pupille  devout, 

« L...  D... 

« Caporal  a la  10e  compagnie 
« du...  regiment  d'infanterie  de  marine , d C...  » 

1.  M.  Charles,  dont  il  est  question  dans  cette  lettre  et  dans  les 
suivantes,  est  M.  Charles  Zusatz,  1’agent  general  de  la  Socidte,  et 
comme  tel  en  relations  journalieres  ayec  tous  les  patronnes. 
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Un  autre,  nomme  pr^vot  d’armes,  s’empresse  de  nous 
annoncer  qu’il  a passe  un  bon  examen. 

« Monsieur  Charles, 

« Deux  mots  seulement  pour  vous  annoncer  que  j’ai 
« passe  mon  concours  de  prdvot  a Amiens  et  que  je 
« suis  re<ju.  Maintenant  je  n’ai  plus  qu’a  attend  re 
« l’annee  prochaine  pour  concourir  pour  Joinville  et 
« j’espere  que  je  reussirai  aussi. 

« Bien  le  bonjour  a tous  mes  bienfaiteurs  ainsi  qu’a 
« mes  camarades. 

« Je  termine  ma  lettre  en  vous  serrant  la  main. 

« Votre  ancien  patronne  qui  n’oubliera  jamais  les 
« bons  conseils  qui  lui  on l ete  donnes. 

« E...  B... 

« Soldat  au...  de  ligne,  10e  compagnie,  a S...  » 


F..  , le  second  r^admis,  a tenu  a nous  temoigner  sa 
reconnaissance  et  il  nous  ecrivait  quelques  jours  aprSs 
sa  rdadmission. 

« Mon  cher  Monsieur  Charles, 

« J'ai  ete  touche  de  votre  attention,  surtout qu’il  y 
< avait  peu  de  temps  que  j’avais  ete  vous  voir.  Je  vous 
« remercie  de  votre  bonte,  adressez  a tous  ces  Mes- 
* sieurs  l’expression  de  ma  gratitude  et  souhaitez  le 
« bonjour  a tous  mes  camarades. 

« Ce  soir  nous  faisons  retraite,  ainsi  que  demain. 
« Pour  demain  nous  passons  la  revue  et  le  soir  nous  fe- 
v<  rons  concert  de  8 heures  a 9 h.  1/2.  A 10  heures  re- 
« traite  aux  flambeaux.  Notre  journ^e  est  bien  employee 
« comme  vous  le  voyez. 

« Nous  partons  le  22  pour  le  camp  d’Avor,  nous  en 
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« avonspour  vingt  jours,  puis en  revenant  nousreparti- 
« rons  pour  faire  les  manoeuvres  d’armee  sous  la  direc- 
« tion  des  generaux  de  N^grier  et  Jamont. 

« Notre  fin  d’annee  sera  aussi  bien  employee. 

« Mon  cher  Monsieur  Charles,  merci  mille  fois  de 
« votre  attention. 

« Un  de  vos  enfants 

« L...  F... 


« Musicien  au...  de  lif/ne,  a A...  » 


Ils  n’oublientpas  la  rue  de  M6zibres  — et  aussi  les 
dates  des  grandes  fetes  — l’un  de  ceux  qui  etait  dans  le 
midi,  nous  ecrivait  quelquc  temps  avant  Paques  : 


« Chers  bienfaiteurs, 

« Je  vous  ecris  ces  quelques  lignes  pour  vous  don- 
« ner  de  mes  nouvelles  et  en  meme  temps  pour  en  re- 
« cevoir  des  votres.  Je  vous  dirai  que  je  suis  en  tres 
« bonne santeet  j’espere que,  de  votrecote,  toutlemonde 
« est  de  meme. 

« Yoici  le  grand  dejeuner  qui  arrive  a la  rue  de  Me- 
« ziferes,  le  banquet  de  Paques,  et  je  ne  pourrai  pas  en 
« faire  partie,  j’ai  encore  seize  mois  a faire,  mais  on  y 
« reAuendra  encore  a cc  9 de  la  rue  de  Mdzibres  ou  1’on 
« est  si  bien. 

« Je  vous  dirai  que  je  suis  en  ddtachement  a Saint- 
« Chamas  ou  nous  sommes  cinquante  pour  garde r une 
« poudrerie  et  Ton  prend  la  garde  tons  les  deux  jours, 
« maisil  ne  fait  pas  froid.  Heureusement  queM.  Charles 
« m’a  fait  engager  dans  lemidi,  on  n’y  a pas  froid. 

« J’ai  repu  votre  lettre  au  jour  de  I an  et  l’argent  qui 
« s’y  trouvait  m’a  fait  bien  plaisir.  J’attends  toujours 
« des  camarades  au  regiment ; j’ai  regu  W...  mais  je 
« suis  parti  tout  de  suite  pour  Saint-Chamas,  heureu- 
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« sement  il  yaE...  qui  s’en  occupe ; ca  fait  plaisir  de 
« recevoir  un  ancien  camarade,  et  puis  nous  sommes 
« de  vieux  briscars,  j’ai  trente-deux  mois  de  service  et 
« les  autres  quarante  ; ils  peuvent  venir  nous  les  met- 
« Irons  au  courant. 

« Je  ne  vois  plus  rien  a vous  dire  pour  le  moment,  si 
« ce  n’est  de  remercier  tous  ces  Messieurs  qui  se  de- 
« vouent  pour  moi,  ainsi  que  vous  M.  Charles  et 
« M.  I’abb6  Thomas  qui  nous  a toujours  donne  de  bons 
« conseils;  ga  fait  toujours  du  bien  et  c’est  quand  on 
« commence  a comprendre  qu’on  le  reconnait. 

« Jetermineen  vous  serrant  la  main. 

« J..., 

« Soldat  au...  de  ligne  en  detachement 
d Saint-Chamas.  » 

Et  quand  ils  vont  au  loin,  dans  les  colonies,  ils  nous 
racontent  volontiers  leur  voyage  — leurs  impressions. 
Deux  de  nos  patronnds  qui  sont  dans  le  meme  regiment 
d’infanterie  de  marine  ont  fait  partie  tous  deux  d’un 
detachement  envoys  & la  Martinique.  A leur  arriv^e,  ils 
nous  ontecrit ; la  plume  a 6te  tenue  par  l’unjd’eux,  C..., 
originaire  du  mnli.et  quia  regu  unecertaine  education. 
Voici  sa  lettre  : 

« Chers  bienfaiteurs, 

« Nous  vous  ecrivons,  P. . . et  moi,  pour  vous  faire 
« savoir  que  nousavons  quilte  la  France  le  9 mai,pour 
« aller  ala  Martinique,  et  que  nousy  sommes  arrives  le 
« 2t  maiapres  un  excellent  voyage.  Nous  sommes  par- 

tis  (500  de  Rochefort  pour  aller  embarquer  a Saint- 
« Nazaire  oil  nous  sommes  arrives  le  9 mai  a 8 heures 
« du  matin.  Nous  avons  pris  place  k bord  de  La 
« France  un  des  plus  beaux  transatlantiques.  II  est 


« 5 heures  du  soir,  le  commandant  du  bord  vient  de 
« donner  le  signal  de  l’appareillage.  Aussitot  les  mate- 
« lots  se  mettent  a larguer  les  amarres,  un  peu  gen^s 
« par  les  soldats  qui  encombrent  le  pont,  la  sirene 
« ronfle,  le  moment  du  depart  est  arrive.  Peu  a peu  le 
« navire  s’^loigne  des  quais  oil  unc  foule  enorme  sta- 
« tionne  pour  nous  voir  partir;  a ce  moment  tout  le 
« monde  est  aux  bastingages,  car  nous  voulons  tous 
« dire  un  dernier  adieu  a ce  beau  pays  de  France  ou  se 
« sont  dcoules  les  meilleures  annees  de  notre  jeunesse 
« et  notre  coeur  se  serre  en  songeantque  peut-etre  nous 
« ne  la  reverrons  jamais. 

<?  A 7 heures  du  soir  on  n’apergoit  plus  de  la  France 
« qu’une  longue  raie  noire  a l’horizon  qui  disparaittout 
« a coup.  Maintenant.  nous  sommes  entre  ciel  et  eau,  la 
« mer  est  calme  comme  un  lac,  nous  marchons  ainsi 
« pendant  quatre  jours.  Le  cinquibme  jour,  au  matin, 
« nous  apercevons  File  des  Atjores ; c’estun  veritable 
« bonheur  pour  nous,  nous  sommes  heureux  de  pou- 
« voir  reposer  nos  yeuxsur  quelque  chose.  Cette  ile  ap- 
« partient  aux  Portugais,  elle  offre  un  panoramadesplus 
« pittoresques ; tout  le  monde  est  aux  bastingages  car 
« nous  voulons  nous  renseigner  sur  la  couleur  des  ha- 
« hitants,  mais,  h notre  grande  surprise,  ils  sont  aussi 
« blancs  que  nous.  — Deux  heures  apresl'ile  dispa- 
« rait  a l’horizon.  Nous  marchons  encore  six  jours 
« entre  ciel  et  eau.  enfin,  le  septieme,  nous  apercevons 
« File  desiree  qu’on  appelle  « La  Desirade  »,  c’est  un 
« rocher  dbsert.  Puis,  2 milles  apres.  La  Guade- 
« loupe.  — A 9 heures  du  matin  nous  entrons  dans 
<.<  son  port  principal  « Pointe-a-Pitre  » ; c’est  une  jolie 
« petite  ville,  tout  entouree  de  palmiers,  d’orangers 
« et  de  bana)iiers,  ce  qui  lui  donne  un  aspect  gai  et 
« rejouissant.  Nous  y restons  deux  heures.  Aussilot 
« que  l’ancre  est  jetee,  le  navire  est  entoure  de 
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« mille  petites  barques  montees  par  des  negresses  qui 
« viennent  nous  offrir  des  fruits  de  toutes  sortes,  aux- 
« quels  nous  faisons  honneur.  Dieu  qu’elle  est  jolie 
« cette  petite  ville  et  que  nous  voudrions  bien  aller  la 
* visiter  assoiff^s  commenous  le  sommes  par  onze  jours 
« de  privations,  mais  malbeureusement  il  nous  est  de- 
« fendu  de  descendre,  car  si  1’on  descendait  il  y eii 
« aurait  certainement  qui  n’auraient  pas  soif  en  re- 
« montant. 

« A 4 heures  nous  levons  l’ancre  et  nous  repartons 
« pour  la  Martinique.  A 5 heures  du  lendemain  matin 
« nous  entrons  dans  la  baie  de  Fort-de-France.  C’est 
« une  belle  ville,  bien  batie,  aux  rues  bien  droites, 
« parsemee  d’avenues  plantees  d’arbres  tellement  touf- 
« fus,  que  le  plus  petit  rayon  de  soleil  nepeut  y pene- 
« trer.  C’est  bien  la  le  pays  des  tleurs,  c’est  la  que  Ton 
« voudrait  vivre  si  Ton  avait  pr&s  de  soi  ses  parents  et 
« ses  amis,  mais  loin  de  ceux  que  l’on  aime,entoures  de 
« ileurs,  toujours  tleuries  et  d’arbres  toujours  verts, 
« cou verts  de  fruits  toujours  murs,  au  milieu  de  cette 
« riante  nature,  on  s’ennuie  et  I on  pense  toujours  au 
« retour,  a la  France. 

« Yoila  le  recit  de  notre  voyage. 

« Excusez-nous,  Monsieur  Charles  sinousn’avonspas 
« £crit  plus  tot,  certes  c’est  un  peu  de  notre  faute, 
<r  maisj’espere  que  vous  nouspardonnerez.  Nous  vous 
« remercions  de  ce  que  vous  nous  avez  envoye  pour 
« Paques. 

« Nous  n’avons  plus  rien  a vous  dire  pour  le  moment, 
« sinon  que  nous  attendons  impatiemment  de  vos  nou- 
« velles  et  que  nous  vous  prions  de  vouloir  bien 
« souhaiter  pour  nous  le  bonjour  k tous  ces  Messieurs,. 
« ainsi  qu’a  tous  les  camarades,  (jue  nous  engageons  a 
« s’engager  au  7°  regiment  d’infanterie  de  marine  pour 
« venir  nous  rejoindre  a La  Martinique. 
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« Nous  terminons  en  vous  serrant  cordialement 
main  ainsi  qu’a  M.  de  Corny  et  a M.  Mathieu. 

« Yos  patronn^s  devoues, 


la 


C...  P... 


« P...  vous  prie  de  souhaiter  le  bonjour  a M.  et 
« Mme  II...  (I)  et  moi  a M.  et  Mme  W...  (I). 

« C... 

« Solclat  d'infanterie  de  marine,...  compagnie, 
a Fort-Desaix,  bataiUon  de  La  Martinique.  » 


Nous  avons  tenu  a placer  sous  vos  yeux,  comme 
l’annee  derniere,  quelques-unes  des  lettres  que  nous 
avons  regues  Elies  sont,  ce  nous  semble,  la  meilleure 
preuve  — et  des  sentiments  qui  animent  nos  patronnes  — 
et  des  resultats  moraux  que  nous  avons  obtenus. 

Aux  termes  de  l’article  22  des  Statuts,  les  pouvoirs 
que  vous  avez  donnes  a votre  Bureau  et  k votre  Conseil 
vont  prendre  fin,  vous  aurez  done  a proceder  a des 
elections. 

Yous  savez,  Messieurs,  quels  ont  ete  nos  efforts  dans 
ces  derniferes  anmies ; vous  savez  aussi  notre  manibre 
de  voir  sur  les  questions  qui  interessent  la  marche  de 
notre  Societe. 

A vous,  Messieurs,  de  dire  si  vous  nous  approuvez. 

Aprbs  la  lecture  de  ce  rapport,  les  membres  de  la 
Societe  ont  procede  aux  elections. 

Ont  6te  elus : 


President  : 

M.  Gabbiel  Jobet-Desclosieres,  avocat  a la  Cour  d’Appel. 


1.  Ce  sont  leurs  anciens  patrons. 
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Vice  Presidents  : 

MM.  Petit,  conseiller  a la  Cour  de  Cassation. 

Adolphe  Guillot,  membre  de  l’lnstitut,  juge  d’instruction. 

Tresorier  : 

M.  Theodore  Mallet,  banquier. 

Secretaire  general  : 

M.  Christian  de  Corny,  avocat  a la  Cour  d’Appel. 

Membres  du  Conseil  : 

MM.  Berenger,  senateur,  membre  de  l’lnstitut. 

Bied-Charreton,  avocat  a la  Cour  d’Appel. 

Paul  Bonnet,  avocat  a la  Cour  d’Appel. 

Chenal,  avocat  a la  Cour  d’Appel. 

Flandin,  conseiller  a la  Cour  d’Appel. 

Lacoin,  avocat  a la  Cour  d’Appel. 

Motet,  membre  de  l’AcadAmie  de  Medecine. 

Pages,  ancien  magistrat. 

Passez,  avocat  au  Conseil  d’Etat  et  a la  Cour  de  Cassation. 
Payen,  avocat  a la  Cour  d’Appel. 

Poux-Franklin,  conseiller  honoraire  A la  Cour  de  Cassation. 
Thureau,  conseiller  a la  Cour  d’Appel. 
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LISTE  DE  m.  LES  MEMBRES  ET  S0USCR1PTEURS 

MM.  Alb anel.  juge  d’instruction,  avenue  des  Champs-Elysdes,  95. 

Barboux,  ancien  batonnier-avocat  a la  Cour  d’Appel,  quai 
de  la  Megisserie,  14. 

Barra,  avocat  au  Conseil  dEtat  et  a la  Cour  de  Cassation, 
rue  de  Crenelle,  34. 

Beaugrand,  ancien  magistral  avenue  du  Trocadero,  17. 

Bignan  (Eugene),  avocat,  rue  Cambaceres,  6. 

Binoche,  avocat  a la  Cour  d’Appel,  rue  d’Hauteville,  23. 

Blavot,  avocat  a la  Cour  d’Appel,  boulevard  Saint-Andrb,  4. 

Berenger,  sdnateur,  membre  de  1’Institut,  rue  Portalis,  11. 

Bied-Charreton,  avocat  a la  Cour  d’Appel,  rue  de  Berlin,  33. 

Bloch-Laroque,  juge  suppleant,  rue  d’Anjou,  7. 

Bonnet  (Fdlix),  avocat  au  Conseil  d’Etat  et  a la  Cour  de  Cas- 
sation, boulevard  Saint-Germain,  198. 

Bonnet  (Paul),  avocat  a la  Cour  d’Appel,  rue  d’Assas,  11. 

Boulloche  (Paul),  avocat  a la  Cour  d’Appel,  rue  Bonaparte, 5. 

Mme  Boullon  de  Waudre,  rue  de  la  Chaussee-d’Antin,  62. 

M.  Bouguereau  (Paul),  avocat  a la  Cour  d’Appel,  rue  Notre-Dame- 
des-Champs,  75. 

Mme  Bodrnat,  avenue  du  Roule,  98,  a Neuilly-sur-Seine. 

MM.  Brugnon,  ancien  avocat  au  Conseil  d’Etat  et  a la  Cour  de 
Cassation,  rue  de  la  Bienfaisance,  8. 

Cagny  (Jules  de),  docteur  en  Droit,  avocat  a la  Cour  d’Appel, 
rue  du  Faubourg-Saint-Honore,  47. 

Carette  (Ernest),  avocat  a la  Cour  d’appel,  boulevard  Saint- 
Michel,  20. 

Cartier  (Ernest),  ancien  batonnier,  avocat  a la  Cour  d’Appel, 
rue  du  Cirque,  8.  ’ 

Mme  Cavare,  proprietaire,  boulevard  Malesherbes,  35. 

MM.  Cazeaux,  avocat  a la  Cour  d’Appel,  rue  de  Rennes,  108. 

Chaffotte,  avoud  pres  le  Tribunal  civil  de  la  Seine,  rue  de 
la  Sorbonne,  6. 

Chenal,  docteur  en  Droit,  avocat  a la  Cour  d’Appel,  rue  du 
Faubourg-Saint-Honore,  164. 

Chevrier  (Adolphe),  conseilier  a la  Cour  de  Cassation  rue 
de  Teheran,  13. 

Colmet-d  Aage,  ancien  magistrat,  rue  d'Assas,  5. 
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MM.  Constant  (Charles),  avocat  a la  Cour  d’Appel,  rue  Louis- 
le-Grand,  19. 

Corny  (Christian  de),  avocat  a la  Cour  d’Appel,  rue  de 
Poitiers,  9. 

Coulon  (Georges),  president  de  section  au  Conseil  d’Etat, 
rue  de  la  Faisanderie,  86. 

Couteau,  avocat  a la  Cour  d’Appel,  rue  de  Valois,  13. 

Cremieux  (Eugene),  avocat  a la  Cour  d’Appel,  avenue  Mon- 
taigne, 51. 

Crepiat  (Ernest),  architecte-expert,  rue  Francois-Miron,  14. 

Dabot,  avocat  ala  Cour  d’Appel, boulevard  Saint-Germain,  168. 

IJareste  (Pierre),  avocat  au  Conseil  d’Etat  et  a la  Cour  de 
Cassation,  rue  du  General-Foy,  3. 

De  La  Loge  d’Ausson,  ancien  agr4e,  au  chdteau  de  Magny 
(Yonne). 

Delaplane  (Amed^e),  chef  de  bureau  au  Minis tfere  des  Tra- 
vaux  publics,  rue  Saint-Benoit,  11. 

Delarue  de  Beaumarchais  (Maurice),  rue  Matignon,  10. 

Demy  (Adolphe),  ancien  consul,  boulevard  Saint-Michel,  20. 

Desormeaux,  capitaine  commandant  la  12°  batterie  du  31® 
regiment  d’artillerie,  rue  Bruyere,  1,  Le  Mans  (Sarthe). ' 

Dubarle  (L6on),  ancien  magistrat,  place  Victor-Hugo,  4,  a 
Grenoble  (Isere). 

Farcot  (J.),  ing^nieur-constructeur,  avenue  de  la  Gare,  19, 
a Saint-Ouen  (Seine). 

Favale  (le  Dr),  rue  Vaneau,  4$. 

Ferre  (J.),  avocat  a la  Cour  d’Appel,  rue  du  Quatre- 
Septembre,  14. 

Flandin  (Paul),  conseiller  a la  Cour  d’Appel,  rue  du  Bac,  97. 

Frenoy,  avocat  au  conseil  d’Etat  et  a la  Cour  de  Cassation, 
boulevard  Saint-Germain,  240  bis. 

Frerejean,  juge  au  Tribunal  de  premiere  instance  de  la 
Seine,  rue  de  I’Universitd,  8. 

Fromageot,  avocat,  rue  de  la  Victoire,  47. 

Fromageot  (Paul),  avocat  a la  Cour  d’Appel,  rue  de  l’Uni- 
versite,  11. 

Garsonnet  (Paul),  boulevard  des  Invalides,  34. 

Gieules,  avou6,  rue  d’Alger,  6. 

Guillemin,  attache  au  Ministere  des  Affaires  etrangbres, 
rue  Boissy-d’Anglas,  4. 

Guillot  (Adolphe),  membre  de  l’lnstitut,  juge  d’instruction, 
avenue  de  Villiers,  9. 
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M.  Harel  (Albert),  president  de  Chambre  a la  Cour  d’Appel, 
boulevard  Haussmann,  157. 

Mme  Herard  (Ernest),  rue  Seguier,  16. 

MM.  Joret-Desclosieres  (Gabriel),  avocat  a la  Cour  d’Appel,  rue 
Garanciere,  6. 

Jourdan  (Alphee),  avocat  a la  Cour  d’Appel,  rue  Beranger,  19. 

Lacoin  (Felix),  docteur  en  Droit,  avocat  a la  Cour  d’Appel, 
rue  de  l’Universite,  3. 

Lame-Fleury,  conseiller  d’Etat,  rue  de  Verneuil,  62. 

Langeron,  ancien  avou6,  boulevard  Exelmans,  60. 

Le  Bret,  avocat  a la  Cour  d’Appel,  avenue  Marceau,2. 

Lecokte,  avocat  a la  Cour  d’Appel,  rue  du  General-Foy,  4. 

Ledebt,  avocat  a la  Cour  d’Appel,  rue  d’Hauteville,  66. 

Leduc  (Charles),  avocat  a la  Cour  d’Appel,  rue  de  La  Roche- 
foucauld, 28. 

Lefevre  de  Viefville,  president  de  Chambre  a la  Cour 
d’Appel,  rue  Murillo,  20. 

Leredu,  avocat  a la  Cour  d’Appel,  rue  de  Paradis,  42. 

Leven,  avocat  a la  Cour  d’Appel,  rue  de  Trevise,  45. 

Levy  (Raphael),  rabbin,  aumonier  general  des  hopitaux  et 
des  prisons  de  la  Seine,  rue  du  Pas-de-la-Mule,  6. 

Mallet  (Theodore),  banquier,  rue  d’Anjou,  37. 

Mm0  Marjolin,  rue  Chaptal,  16. 

M.  Martin  (Albert),  avocat  a la  Cour  d’Appel,  rue  d’Anjou,  23. 

Mme  Mesnier,  rue  Pasquier,  7. 

MM.  Morel  d’Arleux,  notaire  honoraire,  avenue  de  l’Opera,  13. 

Motet  (le  Dr),  membre  de  1’Academie  de  Mddecine,  rue 
de  Charonne,  161. 

Mouillefarine,  avoue  de  premiere  instance,  rue  Sainte- 
Anne,  46. 

Muller  (Edouard),  avocat,  avenue  Kleber,  11. 

Pages  (Antonin),  ancien  magistrat,  rue  de  Bellechasse,  31. 

Passez  (Ernest),  avocat  au  Conseil  d’Etat  et  a la  Cour  de 
Cassation,  rue  du  Faubourg-Saint-Honore,  122. 

Payen  (Fernand), avocat  a la  Cour  d’Appel,  rue  d’Astorg,30. 

Petit  (Charles),  conseiller  a la  Cour  de  Cassation,  rue 
Pierre-le-Grand,  4. 

Petit  (Honors),  pharmacien,  rue  du  Cherche-Midi,  57. 

Picot  (Georges),  membre  de  l’lnstitut,  rue  Pigalle,  54. 

Pouillet  (Eugene),  ancien  bdtonnier,  avocat  a la  Cour 
d’Appel,  rue  de  l’Universit^,  10. 
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MM.  Poux-Franklin,  conseiller  honoraire  a la  Cour  de  Cassation, 
rue  de  Montalivet,  16. 

Ramond  de  la  Croisette,  chef  du  Contentieux  et  du  Domaine 
au  chemin  de  fer  du  Nord,  rue  de  Dunkerque,  18. 

Raynal  (de),  ancien  sub9titut  du  Procureur  general  pres  la 
Cour  d’Appel  de  Paris,  rue  Washington,  10. 

Raynaud  (Barthelemy),  docteur  eu  Droit,  avocat  a la  Cour 
d’Appel,  rue  d’Auteuil,  66. 

Ribot  (Alexandre),  ancien  ministre,  rue  de  Tournon,  6. 

Riviere  (Louis),  avocat  a la  Cour  d’Appel,  rue  Boursault,  1. 

Robert,  conseiller  a la  Cour  d’Appel,  rue  d’Assas,  120. 

Robert  (Jacques),  avocat  a la  Cour  d’Appel,  rue  Bergere,  21. 

Sallantin,  conseiller  a la  Cour  de  Cassation,  boulevard 
Saint-Germain,  198. 

Sere  de  Rivieres,  president  de  Section  au  Tribunal  de  la 
Seine,  rue  de  Rennes,  98. 

Tanon,  president  de  Chambre  a la  Cour  de  Cassation,  rue 
d’Assas,  90. 

Mme  Teste,  rue  Bourdaloue,  7. 

MM.  Thureau  (Georges),  conseiller  a la  Cour  d’Appel,  rue  Garan- 
ci&re,  11 . 

Tourseiller  (Jules),  avoue  a la  Cour  d’Appel,  rue  Saint- 
Honore,  370. 

Vandeul  (de),  propri6taire,  avenue  des  Champs-Elys6es,'116. 

Varin,  avocat  a la  Cour  d’Appel,  boulevard  Haussmann,  140. 
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L’  ASSISTANCE 

PAR  LE  TRAVAIL 


FONDATION  MAMCZ 


NOTICE 

L’OEuvre  de  l’Assistance  par  le  travail,  fondee  par 
M.  Mamoz,  et  qui  compte  aujourd’hui  25  annees  d’existence, 
est  nee  a la  mairie  du  VIIle  arrondissement  pendant  le  siege 
de  Paris  par  les  aiunees  allemandes.  M.  Mamoz  avait  ete 
charge  par  la  municipalite  d’organiser  le  service  de  distri- 
bution des  secours,  dont  lefonctionnement  etait  d’autant  plus 
difficile  a assurer  dans  de  bonnes  conditions,  que  la  richesse 
exceptionnelle  du  quartier  attirait  les  indigents  de  la  capi- 
tale  entiere.  Les  dons  verses  par  les  personnes  charitables 
etaient  abondants,  mais  ils  ne  pouvaient  cependantfaire  face 
a tous  les  besoins  ; aussi  M.  Mamoz  fut-il  conduit  a proposer 
a la  municipalite  de  substituer  des  offres  de  travail  aux  dis- 
tributions de  secours  gratuits.  Venir  en  aide  par  des  subsides 
en  argent  ou  en  nature  a celui  que  l’age,  la  maladie  ou  les 
inhrmites  empechent  de  travailler,  mais  remplacer  l’aumone 
par  le  salaire  pour  l’indigent  valide  ; faciliter  la  recherche 
du  travail  a celui  que  le  chomage  condamne  a la  misere, 
eloigner  le  demandeur  pour  lequel  la  mendicite  est  devenue 
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un  metier-,  relever  i’individu  abattu  par  la  fortune  adverse 
en  lui  procurant  un  labeur  qui  doit,  s’il  est  probe,  lui  inter- 
dire  de  tendre  la  main,  rejeter  hors  des  generosites  chari- 
tables  les  honrmes  valides  que  la  quemanderie  deshonore, 
voila  l’idee  qui  inspira  M.  Mamoz  et  a laquelleil  s’estd^voue 
depuis  cette  triste  epoque  jusqu’au  jour  ou  la  mort  l’a  en- 
leve  a son  OEuvre,  a sa  fille  ainsi  qu’il  se  plaisait  a la 
nommer. 

II  mit  cette  idee  en  pratique  pendant  la  duree  du  siege,  en 
organisant  des  embauchages  d’ouvriers  pour  le  nettoiement 
des  rues  et  1’enlevement  des  neiges  ; en  installant,  rue  du 
Faubourg-Saint-Honore,  un  atelier  de  couture  pour  preparer 
des  vetements  a l’usage  des  gardes  nationaux  et  des  malheu- 
reux  reduits  a la  misere  par  les  horreurs  de  la  guerre  et  les 
rigueurs  de  l’hiver  exceptionnel  de  1871.  Les  resultats  furent 
immediats.  Le  mendiant  de  profession  oublia  le  chemin  de 
la  mairie  du  VIIIe  arrondissement  lorsqu’il  vit  que,  pour 
recevoir  un  secours,  il  fallait  en  echange  accepter  du  travail, 
et  en  evitant  ainsi  le  gaspillage  des  fonds  mis  a sa  disposition 
par  la  generosite  publique,  la  municipalite  put  venir  en  aide 
avec  plus  d’efficacite  aux  infirmes  etauxvieillards,  etassurer 
du  travail  aux  indigents  valides  dignes  d’etre  secourus. 

Ghassd  de  la  mairie  par  les  evenements  de  la  Commune, 
M.  Mamoz  y rentra  a la  fin  du  mois  de  mai  et,  des  le  2 juin, 
il  organisait,  rue  de  Surene,  sous  les  auspices  de  la  munici- 
palite, un  service  de  Secours  et  travail  ou,  a cote  de  distribu- 
tions de  vivres  l,  il  installait  son  Service  du  travail.  Il  recevait 
toutes  les  demandes  d’emploi,  occupait  provisoirement  dans 
les  bureaux  de  l’OEuvre  les  demandeurs  qui  lui  paraissaient 
les  plus  interessants,  et  organisait  dans  le  meme  local  un 
atelier  de  confection  de  vetements  et  de  lingerie.  Mais  les 

1.  617  manages,  soit  environ  2,500  personnes,  participerent  a ces  distribu- 
tions. 
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difficulties  ffiaient  grandes ; bien  des  personnes  charitables 
etaient  encore  eloignees  de  Paris  ; il  dut  suspendre  le  fonc- 
tionnement  de  l’OBuvre  le  20  juillet  1871,  et  ne  put  le  re- 
prendre  qu’au  mois  de  janvier  suivant  pour  ne  plus  jamais 
s’arreter,  sauf  pendant  les  six  mois  qui  suivirent  le  pillage 
du  magasin  par  une  bande  d’exploiteurs  de  la  charite  publique, 
furieux  d’avoir  ete  demasques  dans  leur  triste  metier. 

Tout  necessiteux  valide  n’a  besoin  que  de  travail,  l’au- 
mone  le  degrade  et  le  corrompt.  La  veritable  charite,  la  cha- 
rite qui  releve  et  guerit,  n’est  pas  celle  qui  se  contente  de 
donner  du  pain  au  necessiteux  qui  a fairn.  C’esfc  celle  qui 
aide  le  necessiteux  a se  mettre  en  etat  de  se  passer  de  secours, 
c'est  celle  qui  d’un  parasite  fait  un  producteur;  voila  la  cha- 
rite que  nous  voulons  pratiquer. 

Ges  deux  devises,  que  M.  Mamoz  reproduisait  en  tete  de 
son  bulletin,  La  charite  efficace,  exposent  nettement  le  but  de 
l’OEuvre  de  l’Assistance  par  le  travail.  La  mendicite  est  de- 
venue,  surtout  a Paris,  un  veritable  metier.  Sur  la  foule  des 
indigents  qui  tendent  la  main,  certains  sontindignes  depitie; 
ofi'rez-leur  du  travail  au  lieu  d’argent,  vous  les  verrez  imme- 
diatement  disparaitre.  C’est  que  le  metier  est  lucratif  ; tel 
qui  mendie  a recolte  a la  fin  de  la  journee  une  somme  bien 
superieure  a celle  que  lui  aurait  value  un  labeur  ininter- 
rompu.  Aussi  ne  faut-il  pas  s’etonner  du  grand  nombre  des 
demandeurs,  des  formes  toujours  plus  variees,  toujours  plus 
ingenieuses,  sous  lesquelles  ils  font  appel  a la  pitie  des  per- 
sonnes charitables,  des  tableaux  de  misere  qu’ils  entretiennent 
dans  leurs  logements  pour  emouvoir  ceux  qui  viennent  a eux. 
Comment  distinguer  parmi  ces  quemandeurs  le  necessiteux 
interessant,  celui  que  la  maladie,que  le  chomage  des  ateliers 
reduit  a la  misere  ? Dans  la  crainte  de  refuser  une  aide  a celui 
qui  nffirite,  on  est  amene  a donner  a tons  ceux  qui  demandent, 
et  comme  le  budget  de  la  charite  a cependant  des  limites,  il 
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en  resulte  que  le  faux  necessiteuxprendsa  part  des  ressources 
de  la  bienfaisance  au  detriment  du  veritable  malheureux.  II 
ne  vole  pas  le  riche,  mais  il  vole  lepauvre. 

Un  seul  criterium  peut  permettre  de  distinguer  le  digue 
de  l’indigne,  c’est  1’offre  de  travail.  Celui  qui  a pris  l’habi- 
tude  de  mendier  la  repoussera;  celui  que  le  malheur  vient 
d’atteindre  l’acceptera  et,  grace  a l’aide  qui  lui  sera  ainsi 
donnee,  au  salaire  que  lui  vaudra  la  juste  remuneration  de 
son  travail,  a des  secours  gratuits  supplementaires  qui  pour-  • 
ront  lui  etre  dislribues  lorsque  l’urgence  en  sera  reconnue  ', 
il  traversera  les  moments  d’epreuve  et  reprendra  son  rang 
dans  une  societe  qui  a le  travail  pour  base.  Voila  l’idee  a 
laquelle  M.  Mamoz  s’est  devoue  tout  entier  et  qui  a valu  a 
son  OEuvre  le  developpement  si  interessant  qu’il  convient 
maintenant  de  faire  connaitre. 

Le  capital  avec  lequel  a debute  en  1872  l’Assistance  parle 
travail  etait  bien  modeste,  1,571  fr.  50  c.,  provenant  d’uu 
don  personnel  de  M.  Mamoz  et  de  quelques  souscriptions  de 
personnes  charitables.  Avec  cette  faible  somme,  puis  avec 
l’aide  de  bienfaiteurs  qui  ont  tous  voulu  rester  anonymes, 
M.  Mamoz  a fait  vivre  son  OEuvre  pendant  24  ans,  a organise 
ses  branches  de  la  couture,  de  la  cliaussure,  des  dcritures,  et 
a cree  son  Service  des  renseignements  qui  a permis  aux  nom- 
breuses  personnes  de  l’OEuvre  de  faire  profiter  de  leurs  libe- 
ralites  les  vrais  malheureux  a l’exclusion  des  mendiants  de 
profession.  Et  au  31  decembre  1895,  onze  mois  apres  sa  mort 
alors  que  l’OEuvre  a du  continuer  a marcher  sans  avoir  pu 
etre  organisee  sous  sa  forme  definitive,  elle  avait  a sa  dispo- 
sition une  somme  de  33,029  fr.  30  c.,  bien  que  les  bend- 

l.  Il  est  fait  allusion  ici  a l’OEuvre  de  la  Compensation.  Le  directeur  de 
l’Assistanee  par  le  travail  se  chargeail  de  distribuer  aux  ouvriers  qui  avaierit 
accepte  le  travail  offert  des  secours  gratuits  supplementaires  en  cas  d’urgence, 
et  cela,  soit  aux  frais  de  l’OEuvre,  soit  avec  l’aide  des  personnes  charitables 
qui  s’interessaienl  specialement  a l’individu  secouru. 
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flees  n’aient  jamais  ete  capitalises,  mais  qu’ils  aient  servi 
soit  a l’extension  de  son  organisation,  soit  a la  distribution 
de  secours  de  pins  en  plus  considerables. 

Les  bureaux  de  1’ Assistance  par  le  travail  ont  ete  iustalles 
tour  a tour  rue  de  Surene,  rue  Roy,  rue  Delaborde,  rue  du 
Colisee.  Actuellement,  l’importance  des  services  a exige 
l’adjonction  de  locaux  rue  du  Faubourg-Saint-Honore  a ceux 
de  la  rue  du  Colisee  ; chacun  de  ces  changements  a ete  mo- 
tive par  le  developpement  de  l’OEuvre. 

Le  premier  service  organise  a ete  celui  de  la  couture. 
L’OEuvre  achete  la  matiere  premiere,  drap,  toile,  etc. ; des 
coupeuses  a son  service  debitent  la  marchandise  ; celle-ci 
est  donnee  a des  femmes  indigentes  que  les  soins  du  menage 
empechent  de  se  presenter  dans  les  ateliers  pour  avoir  du 
travail  et  dont  l’honnetete  et  le  droit  a l’assistance  ont  ete 
etablis  par  une  enquete  approfondie.  Elies  emportent  ces 
objets  a domicile  et,  une  fois  leur  travail  termine,  elles 
viennent  toucher  leur  salaire  calcule  sur  des  bases  superieures 
a celles  du  commerce.  Ces  vetements,  ces  objets  de  lingerie, 
sont  ensuite  vendus  a leur  prix  coutant,  plus  le  prelevement 
des  frais  generaux,  aux  membres  de  l’OEuvre  pour  etre  dis- 
tribues  aux  indigents  qu’ils  secourent  personnellement.  Sou- 
vent  cette  distribution  est  assuree  sur  la  demande  des  bien- 
faiteurs  par  les  soins  de  l’Assistance  par  le  travail,  et  e’est 
dans  ce  but  que  des  bons  de  vetements,  de  prix  variant  depuis 
5 fr.,  sont  mis  a leur  disposition.  An  31  decembre  1892, 
FOEuvre  avait  ainsi  paye  387,656  fr.  de  salaires  pour 
208,760  journees,  soit  un  prix  moyen  de  1 fr.  85  c.  par 
journee. 

Un  systeme  analogue  fonctionne  pour  la  branche  de  la 

v 

chaussure.  Une  seule  difference  a signaler  : a raison  des  va- 
riations auxquelles  est  soumis  le  prix  de  la  matiere  premiere, 
l’OEuvre  a prefere  s’adresser  a un  fabricant  de  chaussures, 
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qui  met  a sa  disposition  les  Elements  du  travail,  et  reprend 
pour  son  compte  les  objets  qui  n’auront  pas  ete  revendus  par 
elle.  Depuis  sa  creation  en  1878  jusqu’en  1892,  cette  branche 
de  l’OEuvre  a paye  59,090  fr.  de  salaires  pour  41,830  jour- 
nees,  soit  un  prix  moyen  de  1 fr.  39  c.  par  journee. 

En  1884,  il  a ete  cree  une  branche  des  travaux  ala  plume. 
Icila  grosse  difficulty  a ete  non  pas  de  trouver  des  travailleurs, 
le  n ombre  des  lettres  dans  la  misere  est  malheureusement 
considerable,  mais  d ’avoir  du  travail  a leur  offrir.  Gependant 
en  1892,  cette  branche  si  interessante  avait  pu  distribuer 
57,180  fr.  de  salaires  pour  22,265  journees,  soit  un  prix 
moyen  de  2 fr.  56  c.  par  journde. 

A cote  de  ces  organismes  destines  a la  distribution  du  tra- 
vail aux  indigents,  l’OEuvre  a du,  des  ses  commencements, 
etablir  un  service  de  renseignements,  dont  on  ne  retrouvera 
1’analogue  dans  aucune  autre  oeuvre  similaire.  Grace  a lui,  les 
adherents  de  l’OEuvre  que  leurs  occupations,  les  necessites 
de  la  vie  empechent  de  se  rendre  au  domicile  des  deman- 
deurs  pour  se  rendre  compte  de  leurs  besoins,  peuvent  sa- 
voir  quels  sont  les  indigents  dignes  d’etre  secourus,  et  dis- 
tinguer  le  mendiant  de  profession  de  celui  qui  merite  les 
bientaits  de  leur  generosite.  En  presence  du  developpement 
considerable  qu’a  pris  ce  service1,  et  sous  peine  de  lui  voir 
absorber  toutes  ses  ressources,  l’OEuvre  qui,  au  debut,  four- 
nissait  gratuitement  les  renseignements,  a du  reclamer  suc- 
cessivement  un  prix  de  0 fr.  50  c.,  puis  de  1 fr.  par  rapport. 
Des  inspecteurs,  choisis  avec  le  plus  grand  soin,  sont  atta- 
ches a l’Assistance  et  sont  charges  de  visiter  les  pauvres,  de 
faire  une  enquete  sur  leur  passe,  leurs  charges  de  famille, 
leurs  besoins,  les  causes  qui  les  out  plonges  dans  la  misere, 
et  de  leur  remetlre  aux  frais  de  l’OEuvre,  en  c'as  d’urgence, 

l.  Le  nombre  des  demandes  de  renseignements  depasse  souvenl  plusieurs 
centaines  par  jour. 


un  secours  immediat.  De  1875  a 1892,  ce  service,  si  indis- 
pensable a un  bon  emploi  des  fonds  de  la  charite,  a route  a 
l’OEuvre  line  sorame  de  240,975  fr.  Le  nombre  des  fiches 
de  renseignements  etablies  par  l’OEuvre  et  qui  sont  aujour- 
d’hui  sa  propriety  ddpasse  250,000. 

La  direction  et  l’administration  de  tous  ces  services  ont 
ete  assurees  par  M.  Mamoz  jusqu’a  sa  mort.  Les  nombreux 
adherents  de  l’OEuvre  ont  eu  en  lui  une  telle  conflance,  si 
jnstement  meritee,  d’ailleurs,  qu’ils  n’ont  pas  voulu  risquer, 
en  organisant  a cote  de  Ini  un  comite  cbargd  d’administrer 
l’QEuvre,  d’en travel' son  initiative  et  de  Ini  imposer  des  re- 
gies qui  auraient  pu  nuire  an  d^veloppement  des  diverses 
branches.  Et  cependant  nombre  uses  ont  ete  les  personnes 
qui  se  sont  adressees  a lui  pour  se  faire  aider  dans  leur  cha- 
rite1 : administrations  publiques,  societes  flnancieres  assail- 
lies  de  demandes  de  secours,  societes  de  bienfaisance,  jour- 
naux,  particuliers,  tous  ont  connu  le  chemin  de  1’  « Assistance 
par  le  travail  ».  Quant  au  montant  des  dons  destines  a assurer 
le  service  des  distributions  de  secours  et  qui  a ete  des  plus 
considerables 2,  il  a ete  impossible  d’en  relever  le  chiffre, 
les  donateurs  ayant  pour  la  plupart  voulu  que  les  sommes 
qu’ils  versaient  ne  fussent  connues  que  du  fondateur  de 
rOEuvre. 

La  disparition  de  M.  Mamoz,  en  janvier  1895,  impose  a 
ceux  qui  l’ont  aide  pendant  ces  vingt-quatre  ans  de  labeur, 


1.  La  Pnisidence  de  la  Republique,  les  ministeres  de  l’interieur,  de  la 
guerre,  de  la  marine,  des  affaires  etrangeres,  la  prefecture  de  la  Seine, 
l’Asile  national  de  Vincennes,  le  Figaro,  le  Temps,  l’Association  des  journa- 
listes  parisiens,  les  societes  d’Alsace-Lorraine,  de  Charite  maternelle,  de 
Bienfaisance  Israelite,  de  Protection  de  l’Enfance,  de  l'Assistance  des  VIIle  et 
XVIIe  arrondissements,  d’Assistance  des  sourds-muets,  la  Societe  Neerlandaise, 
FUnion  Fran§aise  pour  le  sauvetage  de  l’enfance,  l’QEuvre  du  Patronage  de 
1’enfance,  le  Credit  Lyonnais,  etc.,  se  sont  souvent  adresses  a PQEuvre  pour 
avoir  des  renseignements. 

2.  Le  ministere  de  l’inlerieur  a bien  voulu  accorder  a lVEuvre  une  subven- 
tion de  2,000  fr. 
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l’obligation  d’assurer  la  continuation  de  l’OEuvre.  Les  diffi- 
cultds  qu'ils  ont  eprouvees,  au  lendemain  de  sa  mort,  pour 
faire  reconnaitre  que  le  capital  en  caisse,  les  vetements  en 
magasin,  les  Aches  de  renseignements  n’etaient  pas  une  pro- 
priety particuliere,  mais  bien  celle  de  l’OEnvre,  leur  ont  fait 
comprendre  qu’il  etait  necessaire  de  lui  donner  sa  forme 
debnitive,  de  rediger  des  statuts  qui  determineront  son  but 
et  son  fonctionnement,  de  metli'e  a sa  tete  un  comity  charge 
de  l’adminislrer  et  de  poursuivre  sa  reconnaissance  d’utility 
publique.  Cette  faveur,  qu’ils  sollicitent  du  Gouvernement 
pour  une  oeuvre  qui  a donn£  l’exemple  et  ouvert  la  voie  a de 
nombreuses  societes  d’assistance  par  le  travail,  qui,  partie 
d’un  capital  insignitiant,  est  aujourd’hui  assuree  dans  son 
existence;  — comment,  en  effet,  pourrait-on  supposer  qu’elle 
lx’est  pas  viable  alors  qu’elle  a v6cu  pendant  vingt-cinq  ans 
en  developpant  cliaque  annee  ses  services?  — ils  esperent 
qu’elle  ne  leur  sera  pas  refusee.  Ils  croient  avoir  etabli  dans 
cette  notice  que  le  but  poursuivi  est  bien  un  but  d’utilite 
publique,  que  la  charity  telle  qu’elle  est  faite  par  l’OEuvrej 
telle  que  celle-ci  permet  a ses  adherents  de  la  faire  par  une 
distribution  de  leurs  fonds  prives  de  bienfaisance  aux  veri- 
lables  malheureux  a l’exclusion  du  mendiant  de  profession, 
est  la  seule  charite  efiicace,  la  seule  qui  n’encourage  pas  la 
paresse,  la  seule  qui  ne  nourrit  pas  l’oisivete.  Si  un  capital 
n’a  pas  ete  constitue,  et  si  elle  ne  se  presente  pas  aujourd’hui 
devant  l’administration  avec  un  fonds  de  reserve,  c’est  que 
le  fondateur  de  l’OEuvre  et  les  donateurs  avaient  toujours 
estime  qu’une  societe  de  bienfaisance  ne  devait  pas  s’eni'i- 
chir,  que  tons  ses  revenus  doivent  etre  employes  a secourir 
la  misere.  Mais  pourquoi  supposer  que  la  charitd  inepuisa- 
ble  des  bienfaiteurs  de  l’OEuvre  va  disparaitre;  qu'ils  ne 
continueront  pas  a s’adresser  a elle  pour  qu’elle  leur  facilite 
la  distribution  de  leurs  auxuones,  si  considerables  jusqu’a  ce 
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jour?  Ce  serait  completement  contraire  a leurs  intentions,  et 
il  n’est  pas  temeraire  d’avancer  que  plusieurs  d’entre  eux 
n’attendent  que  la  reconnaissance  d’utilite  pnblique  de 
l’OEuvre,  que  sa  naissance  a la  vie  civile  pour  assurer  sa 
dotation. 


ST AT UTS 


But  et  composition  de  P Association. 

Article  Pr. 

L’ Association-  date  l’ Assistance  par  le  travail  (fondation 
Mamoz),  creee  le  2 juin  1871  a la  mairie  du  YIIP  arrondis- 
sement  de  Paris, 

A pour  but  : 

De  mettre  en  pratique  cette  reforme  indispensable  de  la 
charite  : substituer  le  travail  a I’aumone,  quand  il  s’agit  de 
secourir  un  indigent,  et,  par  consequent,  de  combattre  la 
mendicite  professionnelle. 

L’OEuvre  a un  caractere  absolument  prive,  elle  prete  son 
concours  aux  personnes  chari tables  et  accorde  son  aide  et 
ses  secours  en  dehors  de  toute  consideration  d’ordre  politique 
ou  religieux. 

L’Association  se  charge  de  faire,  pour  le  compte  de  ses 
inembres,  a l’egard  des  personnes  qu’ils  lui  adressent  ou 
avec  ce  qu’ils  donnent,  ce  qu’ils  souhaiteraient  de  faire  eux- 
memes  : 

la  Elle  peut  delivrer  a ses  membres  des  tickets  qu’iis  re- 
mettent,  au  lieu  d’argent,  aux  solliciteurs.  Geux-ci  recoivent, 
en  echange,  aux  bureaux  de  l’assistanee,  les  secours  en  nature 
et  les  indications  que  comporte  leur  situation  •, 

2°  Elle  fournit  a ses  membres  des  renseignements  sur  les 
solliciteurs  ainsi  que  sur  les  moyens  les  plus  propres  a leur 
venir  en  aide  ; 
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3°  Elle  s'efforce  de  procurer  du  travail  aux  indigents  qui 
bn  sont  adresses,  dans  des  conditions  determiuees  par  son 
reglement  interieur ; 

4°  L’OEuvre  pourra  etablir  des  ateliers  de  travail  ou  s’a- 
dresser  aux  ateliers  deja  existants  organises  par  les  oeuvres 
similaires. 

Elle  a son  siege  a Paris. 

Article  II. 

Les  moyens  d’action  de  l’Assoeiation  sont  : 

1°  (Jn  annuaire,  des  circulaires  relatives  aux  diffdrentes 
branches  de  l’OEuvre  ; 

2°  Un  bulletin  paraissant  sous  le  litre  de  La  Charile  efiicace, 
bulletin  de  l’assistance  par  le  travail ; 

3°  Participation  aux  expositions,  organisation  de  con- 
coui's,  etc.,  etc... 

Article  III. 

L'Association  comprend  : 

Des  membres  titulaires,  bienfaiteurs  et  souscripteurs. 

Pour  obtenir  le  titre  de  rnembre  titulaire,  ,il  faut  : 

litre  presente  par  deux  membres  et  agred  par  le  conseil 
d’administration  ; 

Payer  par  an  une  cotisation  qui  ne  pent  etre  inferieure  a 
vingt-cinq  francs  et  qui  peut  etre  rachetee  par  une  somme 
de  cinq  cents  francs. 

Le  titre  de  rnembre  bienfaiteur  est  donne  aux  membres 
titulaires  qui  versent  mille  francs  au  moins. 

Sont  membres  souscripteurs  les  personnes  qui,  sans  etre 
membres  titulaires,  font  un  don  quelconque  a l’Association 
ou  s’engagent  a verser  une  souscription  annuelle  de  dix  francs 


au  moms. 
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Article  IV. 

La  qualite  de  membre  de  l’Associatiou  se  perd  : 

1°  Par  la  demission  ; 

2°  Par  la  radiation  pour  motifs  graves  ou  pour  refus  de 
paiement  des  cotisations,  prononcee  : 

Par  le  conseil  d’administration,  le  membre  intbresse  ayant 
6te  prealablement  appele  a fournir  ses  explications,  sauf  re- 
cours  a l’assemblee  generale  ; 

Par  l’assembWe  generale,  sur  le  rapport  du  conseil  d’ad- 
ministration. 

Administration  et  fonctionnement. 

Article  V. 

L’Association  est  administree  par  un  conseil  de  seize 
membres  an  plus,  elus  par  l’assemblee  generale  et  renouveles 
cbaque  annee  par  quart. 

En  cas  de  vacances,  le  conseil  d’administration  pourvoit 
au  remplacement  de  ses  membres,  sauf  ratification  par  la 
plus  prochaine  assemblee  gdnerale. 

Le  renouvellement  a lieu  dans  l’assemblee  generale  an- 
nuelle  qui  se  tiendra  dans  la  seconde  quinzaine  de  mai.  Les 
membres  sortants  seront  reeligibles. 

Ge  conseil  nomme  un  bureau  compose  des  president,  vice- 
president,  tresorier,  secretaires. 

Le  bureau  est  elu  pour  un  an.  Ses  membres  sont  redli- 
gibles. 

Article  VI. 

Le  conseil  se  reunit  au  moins  une  fois  tous  les  deux  mois. 

II  se  reunit  sur  la  convocation  du  president  ou  sur  la  de- 
mande  de  quatre  de  ses  membres. 
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La  presence  du  quart  des  membres  du  conseil  d’adminis- 
tration  est  necessaire  pour  la  validite  des  deliberations.  11 
est  tenu  proces-verbal  des  stances,  signe  par  le  president  et 
un  secretaire. 

Le  conseil  regie  l’organisation  et  le  fonctionnement  de 
l’OEuvre. 

Article  YII. 

Toutes  les  fonctions  de  membre  du  conseil  d’administra- 
tion  et  du  bureau  sont  gratuites. 

Article  VIII. 

Le  conseil  d’administration  designe  la  personne  chargee 
de  la  direction  de  l’OEuvre,  laquelle  assiste  aux  stances  et 
deliberations  du  comite,  a titre  consultatif,  et  prdsente  les 
affaires  an  conseil. 

Article  IX. 


L'assemblde  generate  se  compose  des  membres  titulaires 
et  bienfaiteurs.  Elle  se  reunit  une  fois  par  an  dans  la  se- 
conde  quinzaine  de  mai,  et  chaque  fois  qu’elle  est  eonvo- 
quee  par  le  conseil  d’administration  ou  sur  la  demande  du 
quart  au  moins  de  ses  titulaires. 

Son  ordre  du  jour  est  rdgle  par  le  conseil  d’administration. 

Son  bureau  est  celui  du  conseil. 

Elle  entend  les  rapports  sur  la  gestion  du  conseil  d’admi- 
nistration, sur  la  situation  financiere  et  morale  de  l’Associa- 
tion. 

Elle  approuve  les  comptes  de  l’exercice  clos,  vote  le  bud- 
get de  l’exercice  suivant,  dblibere  sur  les  questions  a l’ordre 
du  jour,  procede  aux  elections. 

Le  rapport  annuel  et  les  comptes  sont  adresses  chaque 


W 

ra 

el 

lii 
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annee  a tous  les  membres,  aux  prefets  de  la  Seine  et  de  po- 
lice, et  au  ministre  de  l’int&rieur. 

Article  X. 

Les  depenses  sont  ordonnancees  par  le  president  et  par  un 
des  administrateurs  delegue  par  le  conseil  a cet  effet,  sur  les 
bases  arretees  par  l’assemblee  generale. 

L’Association  est  representee  en  justice  et  dans  tous  les 
actes  de  la  vie  civile  par  son  tresorier. 

Article  XI. 

Les  deliberations  du  conseil  d’administration  relatives  aux 
acquisitions,  echanges  et  alienations  d’immeubles,  alienations 
de  valeurs  dependant  du  fonds  de  reserve,  prets  hypothd- 
caires,  emprunts,  constitutions  d’hypotheques  et  baux  exce- 
dant  neuf  annees  ne  sont  valables  qu’apres  l’approbation  de 
l’assemblee  generale. 

Article  XII. 

Les  deliberations  du  conseil  d’administration  relatives  a 
l’acceptation  des  dons  et  legs,  les  deliberations  de  l’assem- 
blee  generale  relatives  aux  acquisitions  et  echanges  d’im- 
raeubles,  alienations  de  valeurs  dependant  du  fonds  de  reserve 
et  prets  hypothecaires  ne  sont  valables  qu’apres  l’approba- 
tion  du  Gouvernement. 

Ressources  annuelles  et  fonds  de  reserve. 

Article  XIII. 

Les  ressources  annuelles  de  l’Association  se  composent  : 

1°  Des  cotisations  ou  souscriptions  de  ses  membres ; 
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2°  Des  subventions  qui  pourront  lui  etre  accordees  ; 

3°  Du  produit  des  ressources  crd^es  a titre  exceptionnel 
et,  s’il  y a lieu,  avec  l’agrement  de  l’autorite  competente; 

4°  Enfin  du  revenu  de  ses  biens  etvaleurs  de  toute  nature. 


el 

li 

1 


Article  XIV. 

Le  fonds  de  reserve  comprend  : 

1°  La  dotation  ; 

2°  Le  dixieme  au  moins  de  l’excedent  des  ressources  an- 
nuelles; 

3°  Les  sommes  versees  pour  le  rachat  des  cotisations  ; 

4°  Le  produit  de6  lib^ralites  autorisees  sans  affectation 
speciale. 

Article  XV. 


Le  fonds  de  reserve  est  placd  en  rentes  nominatives  sur 
l’Etat  ou  en  valeurs  nominatives  de  chemins  de  fer  garanties  s 
parl’Elat.  ' 1 

II  peut  dgalement  etre  employe  en  acquisitions  d’immeu-  h 
bles,  pourvu  que  ces  immeubles  soient  ndcessaires  au  fonc- 
tionnement  de  la  societe,  ou  en  prets  liypotbecaires,  pourvu  ' a 
que  le  montant  de  ces  prets,  reuni  aux  sommes  garanties  par 
les  autres  inscriptions  ou  privileges  qui  grevent  Limmeuble,  I 
ne  depasse  pas  les  deux  tiers  de  sa  valeur  estimative. 


i 


Modification  des  Statuts  et  dissolution. 


Article  XVI. 


Les  statuts  ne  peuvent  etre  modifies  que  sur  la  proposition 
du  conseil  d’adminislration  ou  sur  celle  du  dixieme  des 
membres  titulaires,  soumise  au  bureau  au  moins  un  mois  a 
avant  la  seance.  1 
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L ’assemble  extraordinaire,  speeialement  convoquee  a cet 
effet,  ne  peut  modifier  les  statuts  qu’a  la  majorite  des  deux 
tiers  des  membres  presents. 

L’assemblee  doit  se  composer  du  quart  au  moinsdes  mem- 
bres en  exercice,  presents  ou  represents. 

Article  XVII. 

L’assemblee  generale,  appelee  a se  prononcer  sur  la  disso- 
lution de  l’Association  et  convoquee  speeialement  a cet  effet, 
doit  comprendre  au  moms  la  moitie  plus  un,  des  membres 
en  exercice. 

La  dissolution  ne  peut  etre  votee  qu’a  la  majorite  des  deux 
tiers  des  membres  presents. 

Article  XVIII. 

En  cas  de  dissolution  ou  en  cas  de  retrait  de  la  reconnais- 
sance de  l’Association  comme  etablissement  d’utilite  pu- 
blique,  l’assemblee  generale  designe  un  ou  plusieurs  com- 
missaires  charges  de  la  liquidation  des  biens  de  l’Associalion. 

Elle  attribue  l’actif  net  a un  ou  plusieurs  etablissements 
analogues,  publics  ou  reconnus  d’utilite  publique. 

Ges  deliberations  sont  adressees  sans  delai  au  ministre  de 
l’interieur. 

Dans  le  cas  ou  I’assemblee  generale  n’ayant  pas  pris  les 
mesures  indiquees,  un  decret  interviendrait  pour  ypourvoir, 
les  detenteurs  des  fonds,  titres,  livres  et  archives  appartenant 
a EAssocialion  s’en  dessaisiront  valablement  entre  les  mains 
du  commissaire  liquidateur  designe  par  ledit  decret. 

Article  XIX. 

Les  deliberations  de  l’assemblee  generale  prevues  aux 
articles  seize,  dix-sept  et  dix-huit  ne  sont  valables  qu’apres 
l’approbation  du  Gouvernement. 
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Reglement  interieur  et  surveillance. 

Article  XX. 

Un  reglement,  adopte  par  l’assemblee  generale  et  appro uvd 
par  le  ministre  de  l’interieur,  arrete  les  conditions  de  detail 
propres  a assurer  l’execution  des  presents  statuts. 

II  peut  toujours  etre  modifie  dans  la  meme  forme. 

Article  XXI. 

Le  ministre  de  l’interieur  aura  le  droit  de  faire  visiter  par 
ses  delegues  les  etablissements  fondes  par  l’Association,  et 
de  se  faire  rendre  compte  de  leur  fonctionnement. 


Nancy,  inipmnerie  lie  rger- Lev  rail  It  et  G*c. 
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STATU  TS 




TITRE  PREMIER 

Fondation  de  la  Societe.  — Son  objet 

Article  premier 

II  est  forme  entre  les  soussignes  et  les  personnes  qui  orit 
adhere  ou  adhereront  aux  presentes,  une  Societe  mutuelle  d’e- 
pargae  et  de  capitalisation  qui  sera-  regie  conformement  aux 
dispositions  des  articles  1832  et  suivants  du  Code  civil. 

Article  2 

La  Societe  a pour  objet  la  reconstitution  des  capitaux  au 
moyen  d’un  versement  unique  ou  de  plusieurs  versements 
mensuels  et  des  interets  capitalises,  ainsi  que  toutes  autres 
operations  autorisees  par  les  Statuts. 

Article  3 

La  Societe  prend  pour  denomination  le  titre  de  Societe 
Mutuelle  Francaise,  Societe  civile'  en  participation  pour 
favoriser  le  developpement  de  Tepargne  ptar  la  reconstitution 
des  capitaux. 

Article  4 

La  duree  dc  la  Societe  sera  de  quatre-vingt-dix-neuf  ans  a 
partir  de  sa  constitution  definitive. 


Elle  pourra  ctre  prorogue  par  decision  dc  l’Assemblee  gene- 
rale.  Ellecontinuera  d’exister,  de  droit,  jusqu’a  l’expiration  des 
derniers  contrats  en  cours,  pour  les  besoins  de  la  liquidation. 

Par  derogation  a l’article  1865  du  Code  civil,  la  Society  no 
sera  pas  dissoute  par  la  mort  d’un  de  ses  associbs,  elle  conti- 
nuera  de  plein  droit  avec  ses  heritiers. 

Les  hbritiers  ou  crbanciers  d’un  Soci'etaire  ne  peuvent,  sous 
quelque  pretexte  que  ce  soit,  provoquer  l’apposition  des  scellbs 
sur  les  biens  ou  valeurs  de  la  Societe,  en  demander  le  partage 
ou  la  licitation,  ni  s’immiscer  enaucune  maniere  dans  son  ad- 
ministration , il  doivent,  pour  l’exercice  de  leurs  droits,  s’en 
rapporter  aux  inventaires  sociaux  et  aux  deliberations  de 
l’Assembl6e  g6nbrale. 


Article  5 

La  Societe  aura  son  sibge  social  a Lyon,  mais  elle  pourra 
btendre  ses  operations  et  avoir  des  Agences  ou  des  Succur- 
sales  partout  oil  le  Conseil  d’administration  le  jugera  convena- 
ble,  s’interdisant  d’une  maniere  formelle  toutes  especes  d’ope- 
rations  de  bourse. 


T1TRE  II 

Operations 


Article  6 

Le  but  de  la  Societe  Mutuelle  Francaise  6tant  dc 
constituer  tout  capital,  an  moyen  d’un  paiement  unique  ou  de 
versements  mensuels  et  des  intbrets  d’une  partie  des  sommes 
ainsi  versbes,  il  sera  etabli  un  ou  plusieurs  tarifs  fixant  les 
sommes  qui  seront  necessaires pour  arriver  a cette  constitution 
d’apres  le  taux  d’intbrets  determine  par  l’Assemblec  gbnerale 
pour  chaque  tarif  et  le  nombre  d’annees  qui  sera  indiqub  pour 
chaque  assure. 

La  Societe  se  reserve  le  droit  d’etablir  d’autres  tarifs. 

Chaque  operation  dc  capitalisation  donne  lieu  a l’etablisse- 
ment  d’une  police  spbciale. 

Chaque  tarif  cst  insere  a la  suite  des  Statuts  dont  il  fait 
partie  intbgrante. 

L’Assemblbe  g6n6rale  peat,  sur  la  proposition  du  Conseil 
d’administration,  modifier  les  tarifs  existants,  les  supprimer,  on 
etablir  d’autres,  ainsi  qu’il  sera  reconnu  utile. 

Chacun  des  tarifs  ainsi  erbbs  sera  insbre  dans  les  Statuts  a 
la  suite  de  ceux  cxistant  dbja. 


Lcs  Societaircs  Ju  tarif  II  ont  droit  a un  interct  annuel  de 
2%  sur  la  portion  des  sommes  par  eux  versees  a la  Society 
et  aifectee  a la  reconstitution  de  ce  tarif.  Ces  int6rets  sont 
payes  tons  les  cinq  ans  et  ne  se  capitalisent  pas. 

Pour  faire  face  au  paiement  de  ces  interets,  il  est  constitue 
chaque  annee  une  reserve  speciale,  alimenthe  ainsi  qu’il  est  dit 
a 1’article  21  dcs  Statuts. 


Article  7 

Chaque  annee  il  est  proeede,  par  voie  de  tirage  au  sort,  au 
remboursement  anticipedes  polices  emises  par  la  Socrnte  dans 
les  conditions  et  proportions  determines  par  chaque  tarif  et 
sauf  prohibition  legale. 

Les  remboursements  s’effcctuent  au  moyen  des  excedents  de 
recettes  restes  disponibles  apres  constitution  de  la  reserve 
mathematique  representant  la  contre-partie  des  engagements 
sociaux,  ct  dans  la  proportion  determinee  a 1 ’article  22  des 
Statuts. 

Aucun  verscment  mensuel  ne  peut  etre  inferieur  al  franc. 

Toute  souscription,  quel  que  soit  le  nombre  de  polices  qu’elle 
com porte,  estsujette  a un  droit  de  1 franc  pour  inscription  et 
timbre. 

Six  repartitions  auront  lieu  chaque  annee  en  seance  publi- 
que,  tous  les  deux  mois  : les  15  janvier,  15  mars,  15  mai,  15 
juillet,  15  septembre  et  15  novembre,  jusqu’a  parfait  rembour- 
sement. Le  bonseil  d administration  fixera  le  nombre  de  po- 
lices a amortir. 

Ne  participcnt  au  benefice  des  repartitions  que  les  polices  a 
jour  ou  liberees  de  Icurs  versements  et  celles  souscrites  et  par- 
venues  au  Siege  social,  au  moins  deux  jours  avant  celui  ou  la 
repartition  a lieu. 

Le  mode  do  repartition  s obtient  en  divisant  le  dernier  nu- 
mero  souscrit  par  le  nombre  de  polices  a rembourser.  Le  quo- 
tient ou  resultat  de  la  division  donne  l’bcart  q ui  existera  entre 
chaque  numero  a rembourser.  Le  premier  numero  a rembour- 
ser est  designe  par  le  sort. 

Les  remboursements  s effectuent  de  la  maniere  suivante  : 

Pour  les  souscripteurs  des  tarifs  A et  B,  le  capital  de  500  fr. 
leur  est  payc  immediatement  sans  aucune  retenue  pour  les  ver- 
sements non  encore  echus  au  jour  de  la  repartition. 

Pour  les  Souscripteurs  des  tarifs  I,  II  et  C dont  les  titres  sont 
entieremcnt  liberds,  les  sommes  en  resultant  leur  seront  ver- 
sees en  especes. 

Pour  les  Souscripteurs  non  liberbs  de  ces  derniers  tarifs,  ces 
memes  sommes  seront  appliqubes  d’office  en  diminution  de  leur 
engagement  pour  eteindre  les  ver«ements  restant  dus. 

Si  dans  une  repartition  il  sort  des  numeros  deja  amortis  il 
sera  prochde  au  remplacement  de  ces  numeros, 
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TITRE  III 

Engagement  social 

Article  8 

L’engagement  d’un  Socidtaire  vis-a-vis  de  la  Societe  et  des 
tiers  resulte  de  1a,  possession  ou  de  la  souscription  d’une  police 
emportant  adhesion  aux  Statuts  et  aux  decisions  de  l’Assem- 
blee  g6neralo  ; mais  chaqne  Socititaire  n’est  responsable,  vis-a- 
vis  de  la  Socidte  et  des  tiers,  que  de  l’engagement  personnel 
contracth  par  la  ou  les  polices  dont  ll  est  titulaire  ; il  ne  peut 
jamais  etre  appele  a verser  un  supplement  de  cotisation  sur  les 
dites  polices. 

Article  9 

La  forme  de  l'engagement  social  est  determinee  par  les  poli- 
ces extraites  d’un  livre  a souche  etsignees  du  Directeur  et  d’un 
Administrateur. 

La  police  est  au  choix  du  Societaire  au  porteur  ou  nomina- 
tive, etdans  cedernier  cas,  transmissible  sans  garantie  par  un 
simple  endos  et  avec  declaration  au  Siege  social.  Elle  porte  la 
date  d’emission,  un  numdro  d’ordre  et  le  montant  de  la  somme 
a produire  par  la  capitalisation. 

La  police  est  toujours  indivisible  vis-a-vis  de  la  Society,  et 
les  titulaires  ou  les  porteurs  ainsi  que  leurs  reprdsentants  a un 
titre  quelconque  lie  peuvent,  la  scinder,  pas  plus  sur  les  droits 
qu’elle  comporte  qu’au  sujet  des  versements  dont  elle  pourrait 
6tre  grevee. 

ArticleIO 

Les  polices  remboursees  sontannulees.  La  Socidtd  se  reserve 
la  faculte  de  reprendre  le  capital  place  pour  la  reconstitution 
au  moment  de  la  sortie  de  chaque  numdro.  Ces  sommes  ren- 
treront  dans  le  fonds  social. 

Article  11 

Tons  dividendes,  intdrets,  parts  dans  les  bendfices  et  gdne- 
ralement  tous  reverius  non  reclames  dans  une  pdriode  de  cinq 
ans,  sont  acquis  au  fonds  commun,  conformdment  a l’art.  2277 
du  Code  civil.  II  on  est  de  meme  des  polices  appelees  au  rem- 
boursement  anticipe  et  de  celles  arrivees  a leur  periode  extreme 
de  remboursement. 

Article  12 

Toute  police  souscrite  a tcrme.  sur  laquelle  les  versements 
seraient  en  retard  d’un  mois  et  sans  qu’il  soit  besoin  d’une  mise 
i n demoure  quelconque,  ccsse  de  poncourir  aux  chances  do 
remboursement  anticip6.  Le  benefice  do  cette  decheance  sera 
irrevocablernent  acquis  au  fonds  social. 
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La  dbchbance  est  encourue  a defaut  de  paiement  par  la  seule 
bcheance  du  terme  et  le  souscripteur  ne  peut  se  prevaloir 
comme  d’une  derogation  a la  regie  ci-dessus,  de  l’usage  qu  au- 
rait  adopte  la  Societe  de  faire  percevoir  les  cotisations  au  do- 
micile des  souscripteurs.  . 

Un  retard  de  douze  mois  sans  aucun  avis  preamble  ni  mise 
en  demeure  entraine  la  radiation,  mais  sans  que  la  Societe  re- 
nonce a ses  droits  pour  l’exbcution  des  engagements  contractes 
par  le  souscripteur. 

Le  souscripteur  qui  aura  perdu  ses  droits  aux  rembourse- 
ments  anticipbs  comme  il  vient  d etre  dit,  bes  reprendra  quant 
aux  polices  lui  restant  a rembourser,  si  dans  1 intervalle  des 
douze  mois  il  a effectub  les  versements  arrieres  augrnentes  des 
interets  de  retard  a raison  de  5 °/0  1 calcules  dn  joui  de  la 
cessation  des  paiements. 

Article  13 

Tout  Societaire  porteur  de  polices  entierement  liberees  aura 
le  droit  de  se  retirer  de  la  Societe,  a charge  de  prbvenir  1 ad- 
ministration par  lettre  recommandee  au  moins  six  mois  a 1 a- 
vance  ; a l’expiration  de  ce  dblai,  la  Societe  remboursera  lesdi- 
tes  polices  conformement  a l’indication  mentionnee  a chaque 
tarif.  Ce  remboursement  s’effectuera  contre  remise  des  titres 
qui  resteront  la  propriety  exclusive  de  la  Societe. 

La  Societe  peut  laire  des  avances  sur  depot  de  ses  titres  , 
elle  peut  bgalement  faire  des  avances  contre  tout  autre  nantis-se- 
ment  accepts  par  le  Conseil  d’administration. 

Article  14 

Les  porteurs  de  tous  titres  crbbs  ou  a creer  par  la  Societe 
supporteront  tous  les  droits  de  timbre  ou  d impot  reclames 
par  l’Etat. 

TITRE  IV 

% 

Polices  privilegiees 

Article  15 

ABROGE 


TITRE  V 

Reserves  mathematiques  et  autres.  — Emploi 

Article' 16 

Le  fonds  de  capitalisation  ou  fonds  de  garantie  est  constitub 
par  un  prelevement  sur  les  versements  effectubs  par  les  sous- 
cripteurs. Le  quantum  de  ce  versementest  specialement  deter- 
mine par  chaque  tarif.  Il  constitue  la  reserve  mathbmatique 


des  engagements  sociaux  et  sort  exclusivement  a la  constitution 
du  capital  assure. 

Article  17 

Le  fond s social  est  conslitue  par  la  fraction  du  vcrsemont 
non  attectd  a la  capitalisation  et  gdndralement  par  tous  les 
produits  ou  revenus  de  la  Societe. 

Article  18 

Le  funds  de  reserve  est  conslitue  a l’aide  d’un  prelevcment 
d un  vingtieme  des  excedents  de  recettes  disponibles  ; il  est  sp6- 
cialement  aifectd  a pourvoir  a l’insuffisance  de  la  reeonstituiion 
dans  le  cas  ou  le  revenu  des  fonds  de  placementserait  inferieur 
au  tauxde  capitalisation  prevu  par  les  Statuts.  Dans  aucun  cas, 
le  prelevement  sur  le  fonds  de  reserve  ne  peut  excSder  la  inoitid 
de  ce  loads  pour  un  scul  cxcrcice. 

Article  19 

, *jes fonds  de  la  Society  servant  a la  capitalisation  devront 
etre  places  en  rentes  sur  l’Etat,  bons  du  Tresor  ou  aut-es  va- 
Jeurs  credes  ou  garanties  par  I’Etat,  en  actions  de  la  Banque 
de  rrance,  en  obligations  des  departements  et  des  communes 
i u Li  edit  loncior  de  1 ranee  ou  des  Compagnies  frangaises  de 
cnemins  de  ter  qui  ont  un  minimum  d’interet  garanti  par  l’Etat 
et  aussi  en  immeubles  et  en  prdts  hypoth6caires. 

Article  20 

Les  valeurs  destinees  a former  le  fonds  de  reconstitution 
scran t deposdes  dans  toute  tnaison  de  banque  choisie  acet  diet 
par  le  Conseil  d’administration  et  ne  pourront  etre  fet'irdes 
qu  avec  1 autorisation  de  deux  mernbres  dudit  Conseil  pour  ctfe 
remployees  a la  reconstitution. 


T1TRE  VI 


Fonds  social,  — Repartition  des  Bdnefices 

Article  21 

Les  ressources  sociales  consistent  dans  les  versements  des 
societaires  et  dans  les  revenus  de  tous  genres  que  peut  rece- 
voir  la  Socidtd. 

Sur  les  i ecettes  il  est  tout  d abord  pourvu  a la  constitution 
integrale  des  reserves  mathfimatiques,  lesquelles  doivent  tou- 
jours  etre  exaetement  d’accord  avec  les  bases  des  divers  tarifs. 
11  est  ensuite  fait  face  a la  constitution  dc  la  reserve  n^cessairc 
pour  le  paiement  des  int^rets  dug  aux  Socibtaires  du  tarifll 
sur  ges  versements  par  eux  effectu6s  au  taux  de  2.  0/0,  ainsi 
qu  u est  dit  4 l’ai’t.  6 et  aux  frais  g6n4raux  de  toute  nature, 
jraisde  direction,  d’adwinistration  etde  commissionsi 


Article  22 

Apres  prelevement  des  sommes  ci-dessus,  1 exc6dent  ^ispo- 
nible  des  recettes  annuelles  est  employe  comme  suit  : o()  (J/U 
fiu  minimum  pour  les  rernboursements  anticipes  a rbpartn  en- 
tre  les  polices  des  divers  tarifs,  conformement  aux  conditions 
des  dits  tarifs. 

F,e  complement  sera  rbparti  ainsi  qu’il  suit: 

Ua  dixienpe  (1  /d 0)  a la  reserve  statutaire. 

Trois  dixiemes  (3/10)  a une  reserve  de  prevoyance  pour  par- 
faire  6ventucllement  1'inleret  au  taux  fixe  pour  les  ditferents 
tarifs. 

Trois  dixiemes  (3/10)  aux  Administrateurs. 

Un  dixieme  (1/10)  au  Directeur. 

Toux  dixiemes  (2/10)  a distribuer  aux  Socibtaires  sous foi  me 

d’une  repartition  speciale  ou  sufiplementaire. 

En  cas  d’empechement  legal  aux  rernboursements  anticipes, 
tels  qu’ils  sont  organises  par  l’anicle  7 des  Statuts  et  les  tarils 
de  la  Socibte,  les  50  0/0  affectes  a ces  rernboursements  seront 
employes,  soivant  l’option  reservee  a chaque  Societane,  a 
rapprocher  le  terme  d’exigibilite  de  ses  polices,  on  a augmen- 
ter  au  terme  fixe,  la  somme  stipulee  dans  sa  police, 

TITRE  VII 

Administration  dela  Societe 

Article  23 

La  Socibtd  est  administree  par  un  Conscil  d'administration. 

Article  24 

Le  Conseil  d’Administration  est  une  delegation  permanente 
de  l’Assemblee  generate.  II  est  investi  des  pouvoirs  les  plus 
etendus  pour  la  gestion  et  Eadmi  nisi  ration  des  affaires  et  des 
biens  de  la  Societe,  avec  le  droit  de  statuer  et  d’agir,  soit  par 
lui-meme,  soit  par  delegud  mi  mandataire  : ii  a notamment  les 
pouvoirs  suivants  qui  sont  indicaiifs  et  non  limitatils. 

II  effectue  tous  depots  et  retraits  de  l’onds  aupres  des  admi- 
nistrations publiques  ou  privees,  il  demande  et  il  consent  toutes 
avances,  ouvertures  de  crbdit  aupres  des  memes  administra- 
tions, des  Societes  et  particuliers,  dans  quolque  forme  que  ce 
soit,  avec  ou  sans  nantissement  de  marchandises,  valours, 
creances  ou  garanties  quelconques, 

Il  determine  l’emploi  du  foods  de  capitalisation  ou  degarnn- 
tie,  des  reserves  et  des  sommes  disponibles,  au  mieux  des  in- 
tei  ets  de  la  Societe. 

Il  I'ait  et  autorise  toutes  participations  dans  des  entreprises 
eommerctales,  industrielles,  financieres.  mobiliereg  OU  lmpiQ* 
bilieres,  dans  la  forme  qu’il  determine. 
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II  contracte  au  besoin  tous  traites  de  fusion  avec  des  Socibtbs 
constitutes  ou  en  formation ; il  determine  les  conditions  de  cette 
fusion,  qui  devraetre  souverainementappreciee  par  une  Assem- 
ble generale  extraordinaire,  convoqube  dans  ce  but. 

II  participe  aux  conditions  qu’il  determinera,  a toutes  affaires 
industrielies,  commerciales,  financieres,  mobilieres  ou  immo- 
bilieres. 

II  autorise  tous  credits  ou  avances,  avec  ou  sans  garanties, 
en  fixe  les  conditions. 

II  contracte  pour  le  compte  de  la  Socibte  tous  emprunts 
hypothecates  ouautres  pour  faciliter  l’acquisition  de  nouveaux 
immeubles  ou  toutes  autres  operations  jugees  utiles  et  affecte 
a ces  emprunts  les  immeubles  apparcenant  a la  Societe. 

II  consent  a des  tiers,  avec  ou  sans  promesse  de  vente,  tous 
baux  de  biens  mobiliers  et  immobiliers,  pour  le  temps  et  aux 
clauses  et  conditions  qu’il  jugera  utiles  aux  interets  sociaux. 

II  lait  toutes  assurances,  acquitte  toutes  les  primes  et  il  regoit 
toutes  les  indemnites  qui  peuvent  etre  alloubes  en  cas  de 
sinistre. 

Il  pourvoit  a tousles  besoins  de  la  Socibte. 

Il  fait  et  autorise  tous  retraits,  ventes,  alienations,  acquisi- 
tions ettransferts  de  rentes  sur  l’Etat  frangais  ou  autres,  ac- 
tions, obligations  et  toutes  autres  valeurs,  il  signe  a cet  effet 
les  registres  et  feuilles  de  transfert  et  de  conversion. 

Il  accepte  toutes  cessions  et  tous  transferts  de  crbances,  exi- 
gibles  ou  non  exigibles,  ainsi  que  toutes  subrogations,  avecou 
sans  garantie. 

Il  exige  et  accepte  de  tous  dbbiteurs,  toutes  affectations 
hypothecates,  tous  cautionnements  et  nantissements  et  gbnb- 
ralement  toutes  garanties. 

Il  exerce  au  nom  de  la  Societe  et  devant  tous  tribunaux 
competents,  toutes  actions,  mobilises  et  immobilibres  qu’il  juge 
necessaires  dans  l’interet  social,  il  defend  a toutes instancesju- 
diciaires  intentees  contre  la  Societe,  il  exbcute  tous  jugements 
et  arrets,  fait  executer  toutes  sentences  par  toutes  les  voies  de 
droit,  rneme  par  la  saisie  immobilibre  ; il  donne  tous  acquies- 
cements  et  desistements,  il  traite,  transige  et  compromet  sur 
toutes  instances  judiciaires. 

Il  donne  tous  desistements  de  privileges,  hypotheques  et  ac- 
tions rbsolutoires  ; il  consent  a toutes  mainlevbes  et  a la  radia- 
tion de  toutes  transcriptions  de  saisies  immobilieres,  de  toutes 
inscriptions,  oppositions,  saisies-arret,  saisies-exbcution  et 
gbnbralement  de  tous  droits  et  actions  pouvant  beneficier  a la 
Socibtb  et  a quelque  titre  que  ce  soit,  le  tout  meme  sans 
paiement. 

Il  consent  et  se  fait  consentir  toutes  anterioritbs  de  rangs 
hypothbcaires,  ainsi  que  toutes  mentions  ou  subrogations,  avec 
ou  sans  paiement. 

Il  dbcide  tous  arbitrages  pour  toutes  especes  de  titres,  va- 
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leurs  ou  placements  mobiliers  et  immobiliers  a quelque  fonds 
qu’ils  appartiennent,  meme  aux  reserves  mathematiques  ou 
fonds  de  capitalisation  et  de  garantie. 

II  traite  ou  transige  et  compromet  sur  tous  Ls  intbrets  de 
la  Societe;  il  fait  toutes  remises  de  dettes  ; il  nomme  tous 
experts  et  arbitres. 

Il  regit  et  gere,  tant  activement  que  passivement,  tous  les 
biens  mobiliers  et  immobiliers  dela  Societb. 

Il  vend  a l’amiable  ou  aux  encheres,  tout  ou  partie  des  im- 
meubles  sociaux,  il  debat  et  arrete  les  conditions  et  prix  des 
dites  ventes,  reqoit  les  prix  en  principal,  intbrets  etaccessoires, 
soit  comptant,  soit  aux  termes  convenus  ; des  sommes  regues, 
donne  toutes  quittances  ; desiste  la  Societe  de  tous  privileges 
et  actions  rbsolutoires  ; consent  a toutes  mainlevbes  et  radia- 
tion de  toutes  inscriptions  d’office  et  autres,  remplit  toutes  for- 
malites,  fait  toutes  elections  de  domicile. 

Il  fait,  avec  ou  sans  soulte,  tous  echanges  d’immeubles  ap- 
partenant  a la  Socibte. 

Il  vend  tous  biens  et  droits  mobiliers. 

Il  peut  acquerir,  soit  a l’amiable,  soit  judiciairement,  tous 
immeubles  dont  il  juge  la  propriete  utile  a la  Socibte. 

Pour  les  dites  acquisitions,  il  exige  et  donne  'outes  justifica- 
tions, stipule  toutes  epoques  de  paiement,  oblige  la  Socibte  a 
l’execution  de  toutes  conditions,  il  paie  les  dits  prix  de  vente, 
soit  au  comptant,  soit  a terme ; il  remplit  toutes  formalitbs 
hypothecates  et  fait  toutes  elections  de  domicile. 

Il  assiste  et  controle  le  Directeur  dans  sa  gestion  et  lui  donne 
tous  pouvoirs  necessaires. 

Le  Conseil  propose  les  sommes  qu’il  lui  parait  convenable 
de  porter  a la  rbserve  facultative,  au  compte  d’amortissement 
et  aux  bbnefices  rbserves. 

Il  soumet  a 1’Assemblee  gbnbrale  toutes  modifications  ou  ad- 
ditions aux  presents  Statuts. 

Il  provoqueles  Assemblees  generales  aux  epoques  fixbes par 
les  Statuts  et  extraordinairement,  s’il  le  juge  utile  et  fixe  les 
ordres  du  jour. 

Il  peut  deleguer  ses  pouvoirs  a un  ou  plusieurs  de  ses 
membres. 

Il  execute  les  deliberations  de  l’Assemblee  genbrale. 

Article  25 

Le  Conseil  d’Administration  se  compose  de  quatre  membres 
au  moins  et  de  huit  au  plus.  Ils  sont  nommes  par  l’Assemblbe 
gbnbrale  pour  six  ans  et  renouvelables  la  sixieme  annee.  Les 
membres  sortants  sont  reeligibles.  Si  le  nombre  des  adminis- 
trateurs  tombe  au-dessous  de  quatre,  le  Conseil  pourvoit  a la 
vacance  jusqu’ala  plus  prochaine  Assemblbe,  qui  procede  a la 
nomination  definitive  pour  le  temps  restant  a courir  au  pre- 
decesseur. 
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Toutefois  le  Conseil  aura  toujours  le  droit  de  s’adjoindre  un 
ou  plusieurs  administrateurs,  sauf  ratification  par  une  Assem- 
ble geaerale  ulterieure,  sans  que  jamais  le  nombre  des  admi- 
nisirateurs  puisse  depasser  celui  de  huit. 

Chaque  amide,  le  Conseil  nomine  son  president;  en  cas 
d’empechement,  il  est  remplace  par  les  soins  du  Conseil ; il 
nomine  egalement  son  secretaire. 

Les  decisions  du  Conseil  sont  prises  a la  majoritd  des  mcm- 
bres  presents.  En  cas  de  partage,  il  est  procede  a un  dcuxieme 
tour  de  scrutm  ; si  1 c partage  des  voix  se  maintient,  la  voix  du 
president  est  preponderante. 

Les  deliberations  du  Conseil  sont  prises  sous  la  forme  d’arret 
et  consignees  stir  un  registre  temi  a cet  effet  ; elles  seront 
signees  par  le  president  et  le  secretaire  on  par  ceux  en  iaisant 
foiiction.  Les  extraits,  s’ll  y a lieu,  seront  certifies  par  le  pre- 
sident ou  le  secretaire  ou  tout  autre  rncmbre  specialement  de-^ 
legue  a cet  effet. 

*Le  Conseil  d’administration  sc  rdmiit  aussi  souvent  quo  l’in- 
teret  de  la  Societe  1’exige  et  au  moins  une  luis  par  inois,  sur 
la  convocation  de  son  president. 

L’Assemblec  generale  fixera  la  valour  des  jelons  de  presence 
des  administrateurs. 

Pour  qu’une  deliberation  soit  valable,  trois  rncmbrcs  au 
moins  doivent  assistcr  a la  seance. 

Article  26 

Les  administrateurs  et  le  dircctcur  no  contractent  aucune 
obligation  personnelle  et  solidaire  a raison  de  lours  fonctions  ; 
lls  lie  soul  tcnusoue  de  rexecution  de  lour  mandat. 

Article  27 

Chaque  administrateur  est  term  de  possmW  des  polices 
JibeiAes  pour  un  capital  a rcconstituer  de  50.000  lranes.  Cas 
polices  demeureront  dhposees  dans  les  eaisses  de  la  Societe 
pendant  loute  la  duree  de  lours  tonctions. 

Le  directeur  devra.  Otre  titulaire  de  polices  libbrees  pour  un 
capital  a reconstitner  de  100  000  francs  ; ces  titres  devruiit  etre 
deposes  dans  les  eaisses  de  la  Societe  pendant  tout  le  temps  et 
pour  la  garantie  de  sa  gestion. 

T1TRE  VIII 
Direction 

Article  28 

LVx£cution  des  decisions  du  Conseil  d’aministration,  ainst 
que  la  conduile  des  operations  courantes  de  la  Societe,  sont 
« t tributes  a un  directeur  ou  a l’un  des  administrateurs  en  cas 
de  vacance  momentanbe. 

Le  directeur  ost  nonund  par  le  Conseil  d’aministratipp;  il  ne 


peut  etre  revoque  quc  pour  faules  graves  et  par  le  Conseil 
specialementconvoqueaeet  efl'et,  a la  majorite  des  trois  quarts 
des  membres  composant  lc  Conseil. 

Le  directeur  propose  au  Conseil  d’administration  toutes  les 
mesurcs  de  la  competence  de  ce  Conseil  qui  lui  paraissent 
| conformes  a l’iuteret  de  la  Societe.  II  dirig'e  le  travail  des  bu- 
reaux. II  noinme,  rem place  ou  revoque  tous  les  employes  de  la 
Societe  sur  l’avis  conforme  du  Conseil  d’admin'istraiion  ; il 
effectuo  les  recettes  et,  les  paiements  de  la  Societe,  donne  ou 
retire  bonnes  et  valables  quittances  conjointement  avec  le 
caissier. 

II  signe  la  correspondance  generale  et  tous  les  actes  de  la 
Societe,  ordres,  acquits  ou  Enlargements,  sauf  ce  qui  est  dit 
article  20  ci-dessus.  Tous  cheques  doivent  etre  signes  par  le 
directeur  et  par  un  administrateur. 

Le  directeur  represente  la  Societe  en  justice  tant  en  deman- 
dant qu’en  defendant,  c'est  a sa  requete  et  contre  lui  que  doi- 
: vent  etre  intentees  toutes  actions  judiciaires. 

En  cas  d’empechement  du  directeur,  le  Conseil  d’administra- 
tion pourvoi  a sa  suppleafl.ee. 

II  a droit  a un  traitement  fixe  par  le  Conseil  d’administra- 
tion ; il  e=t,  tenu  de  posseder  et  de  deposer,  conformement  a 
1 ’article  27,  comme  garantie  de  sa  gestion,  un  capital  de 
100.000  francs  de  polices  a reconstituer  ou  toutc  autre  garantie 
acceptbe  par  le  Conseil. 

Dans  lecas  ou  le  directeur  serait  pris  parmi  les  membres  du 
Conseil  d’administration,  il  cesserait  d’en  faire  par  tie  et  il  serait 
pourvu  a son  rcmplacoment  conformement  a i’article  25. 


TITRE  IX 

Assemblies  generales 

Article  29 

L’Assemblee  generale  represente  l’universalite  des  socie* 
taires.  Elle  se  compose  de  tous  les  membres  titulaires  de  polices 
pour  un  capital  de  10.000  francs  a reconstituer,  lequel  donne 
droit  a une  voix. 

Chaque  societaire,  quelle  que  soit  sa  souscription,  peut  se 
faire  ropresenter  par  un  mandataire  pris  parmi  les  autres 
societaires  ayant  droit  d’assister  a l’Assemblee,  sans  que  le 
meme  societaire  puisse  avoir-  plus  de  dix  voix. 

Les  societaires  titulaires  de  polices  au  porteur  ou  manda- 
taires  de  societaires  devront  deposer  leurs  titres  au  siege 
social,  dix  jours  au  moins  avant  celui  fixe  pour  I’As^mbPe 
generate,  delai  de  rigueur.  Les  admiuistrateurs  font  de  droit 
partie  de  l’Assemblee  aveq  voix  deliberative;  aucun  membre 
present  ne  pout  avoir  plus,  de  dix.  voix,  quel  que  soit  le  nombrq 
deses  pouvoirs* 
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Article  30 

L’Assemblbe  gbnbrale  se  reunira  une  fois  par  an  dans  le 
premier  semestre. 

La  convocation  de  l’Assemblbe  gbnbrale  pourra  avoir  lieu 
extraordinairement  sur  la  demande  des  censeurs  ou  du 
Conseil  d’administration. 

Elle  est  prbsidbe  par  le  president  du  Conseil  d’administra- 
tion ou,  en  cas  d’empechement,  par  un  administrateur  specia- 
lement  delegue  ace  Sujet  par  le  Conseil  d’administration  ; les 
deux  plus  forts  souscripteurs  sont  de  droit  assesseurs  et  le 
Bureau  ainsi  constitue  choisit  son  secretaire. 

L’Assemblee  ne  pourra  deliberer  valablement  si  le  quart 
plus  un  des  membres  ayant  droit  d’y  assister,  n’est  present 
ou  representb.  Les  decisions  sont  prises  a la  majority  absolue 
des  suffrages. 

Si  cette  Assemble  ne  rbunit  pas  au  moins  le  quart  des  mem- 
bres presents  ayant  droit  d’y  assister,  une  nouvelle  Assemble 
est  convoquee  par  une  insertion  dans  un  journal  de  Lyon,  a 
quinze  jours  d’intervalle  au  moins. 

Cette  nouvelle  Assemblee  delibere  valablement,  quel  que  soit 
le  nombre  des  membres  presents  ou  representes,  mais  seule- 
ment  sur  les  objets  portbs  a l’ordre  du  jour  de  la  prbcbdente 
convocation. 

Les  deliberations  de  1’ Assemblee  gbn6rale  sont  consignees 
sur  un  registre,  elles  sont  signbes  par  le  president  de  ladite 
Assemblee  et  par  le  secretaire  ; les  extraits  sont  certifies  par 
l’un  des  membres  du  Conseil  d’administration  et  par  le 
directeur. 

L’Assemblee  generale  nomme  les  membres  du  Conseil 
d’administration  ; elle  nomme  chaque  annbe  un  ou  plusieurs 
Censeurs,  Societaires  ou  non. 

L’Assemblee  generale  approuve  definitivement  les  comptes 
prbsentbs  par  le  Conseil  d ’ad ministration,  elle  statue  sur  les 
objets  qui  serontsoumis  a son  examen,  mais  seulement  sur  les 
questions  a l’ordre  du  jour  de  la  seance. 

Apres  l’approbation  des  inventaires  ou  comptes  annuels  en 
Assemblee  generale  et  la  fixation  s’il  y a lieu  des  sommesa 
prelever  sur  les  excedents  de  recettes  pour  etre  affectees  atous 
amortissements  et  constituer  toutes  reserves  sp6ciales,  le  solde 
du  compte  de  profits  et  pertes  est  reparti  conformbment  aux 
Statuts. 

Article  31 

L’Assemblee  generale  peut,  sur  la  proposition  du  Conseil 
d’administration,  dans  une  reunion,  deliberer  conformbment  a 
la  loi,  adopter  tous  les  changements  ou  modifications  qui  pa- 
raitront  devoir  etre  introduits  dans  les  Statuts. 

L’Assemblee  gbnbrale  a meme  les  pouvoirs  les  plus  btendus 
pour  apporter  aux  Statuts  des  modifications  quelles  qu’elles 
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soient  qui  toucheraient  meme  aux  bases  fondamentales  et 
essentielles  de  la  Socibte,  notamment  celles  relatives  a sa 
duree,  a sa  transformation,  ala  repartition  des  bendfices,  etc. 

Toute  modification  des  Statuts  est  portee  a la  connaissance 
I des  Societaires  par  un  avis  insere,  dans  le  mois,  dans  un  des 
journaux  d’annonces  legates  du  siege  social. 

Article  32 

L’Assemblee  generale  est  convoquee  sur  la  decision  du 
i Conseil  d’administration  par  un  avis  insere  vingt  jours  au 
rnoins  avant  l’epoque  de  la  reunion  dans  un  ou  plusieurs 
journaux  de  Lyon. 

Article  33 

L’annee  sociale  commence  le  ler  janvier  et  finit  le  31  de- 
j cembre.  Le  premier  exercice  comprendra  la  fraction  de  l’annee 
dans  laquelle  la  Societe  aura  dte  constitute  en  plus  de  ladite 
annee. 

TITRE  X 

Censeurs.  — Dissolution.  — Dispositions 
transitoires 

Article  34 

L’Assemblee  generale  nomine  chaque annee  un  ou  plusieurs 
censeurs  charges  de  faire  un  rapport  sur  la  situation  de  la 

■ Societe,  sur  le  bilan  et  sur  les  comptes  presentes  par  le  Conseil 
d’administration ; le  ou  les  censeurs  out  droit,  toutes  les  fois 
qu’ils  le  jugent  convenable  dans  l’interet  social,  de  prendre 

Communication  des  livres.  Ils  peuvent,  en  cas  d’urgence, 
convoquer  l’Assemblee  generale.  11  leur  est  alloue  une  indem- 
nity fixee  par  l’Assemblee  generale  et  ils  sont  reeligibles. 

Article  35 

L’Assemblee  generale,  mais  seulement  sur  la  proposition  du 
Conseil  d’administration,  peut,  si  les  charges  sociales  ne  sont 
1 pas  couvertes  pendant  un  ou  plusieurs  exercices,  decider  la 
dissolution  de  la  Societe  ; en  ce  cas,  le  fonds  de  capitalisation 

■ reste  affecte  au  rernhoursement  des  polices  en  cours  et  l’emploi 
du  reliquat  du  fonds  de  reserve  est  regie  par  l'Assemblee  gene- 
rale  sur  la  proposition  du  Conseil  d’administration.  En  cas  de 

* crise  grave,  l’Assemblee  generale  reunie  extraordinairement 
pourra  suspendre  momentanement  les' remboursements  anti- 
cipes  et  rachats  de  police. 

En  cas  de  dissolution  de  la  Societe  pour  o unique  cause  que 
fcesoit,  il  estprocedea  laliquidation  par  les  membresdu  Conseil 
d’administration  en  fonctions  au  moment  oil  la  liquidation  a ete 
prononcee. 
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Dans  las  trois  niois  do  la  dissolution,  les  Admmistratcurs 
dovront  laire  confirrnei*  lcurs  pouvoirs  par  uno  Asscmblee 
gencrale  specialcment  convoquec  a cct  effet. 

A d6laut  paries  Administrateurs  d’accoptcr  cos  fonctions, 
on  a defaut  do  ratification  par  I’Assemblee  genbralc,  1’Assem- 
bldc  gcnerale  nomine  tin  on  plusieurs  liquidateurs. 

Les  liquidateurs  ont  les  pouvoirs  les  plus  etcn'dus  pour 
realiser  l’actif  social  et  eteindre  lc  passif,  sans  formalites  de 
justice,  alors  memo  qu’il  y aurait  parmi  les  intbresses,  des 
mineurs,  interdits  ou  autres  incapables.  Its  pourront  aussi  et 
dans  les  memes  conditions  faire  apport  total  ou  partiel  du  dit 
actil  dans  une  Societe  en  formation  ou  constituee  et  recevoir 
le  prix  en  cspeces  ou  en  titres. 

Lour  mode  de  remuneration  est  fixe  par  l’Asscmblec  senb- 
rale. 

TITRE  XI 
Contestations 

Article  36 

En  cas  de  contestation  et  pour  l’execution  des  Statu ts  de  la 
Societe  ou  pour  toutes  autres  causes,  tout  associe,  intcresse 
ou  adherent  souscripteur  lait  election  de  domicile  au  siege  de 
la  Socibte. 

Article  37 

Aucun  Societaire  ne  pent  intenter  une  action  en  justice 
centre  la  Societe,  sans  avoir,  au  prcalable,  dbfere  le  litigc  a 
l’Assemblec  generalc  des  Societaires. 

Article  3S 

Les  engagements  erbbs  par  les  presents  Statuts  entre  la 
Societe  et  les  Socibtaires,  sont  uniquement  regispar  lesarticlcs 
des  dits  Statuts  et  les  dispositions  du  Code  civil  relatives  au 
contrat  de  Societe. 

Article  39 

Tons  pouvoirs  sont  donnas  au  porteur  d’expeditions  ou 
d’extraits  des  presents  Statuts  pour  effectuer  tous  dbpots, 
transcriptions  ou  publications,  aiusi  qu’il  en  sera  requis. 


T ARIFS  DE  LA  SOCIETIES 

TflRSF  S 

POLICES  REMBOURSABLES  A 100  FRANCS  dans  le 
delai  de  1 a 99  ans. 

Six  repartitions  par  an 

Ccs  tit.rcs  sont  delivres  . 

Ceux  souscrits  au.  comptant  au  prix  de  o*  francs 

run.  _ ,, 

Ceux  souscrits  a tsrme  au  prix  de  6 francs  1 un, 

payables  en  60  mois.  . 

Les  polices  a terme  no  sont  ddliyrecs  que  par  series  de  It, 
aucun  versement  mensuel  ne  pouvant  etre  inlerieur  a 1 lranc. 

En  casde  resiliation  et  amsi  qu’il  est  dit  etprevu  a 1 article  Id 
des  Statuts,  la  Societe  rembour.se  les  polices  de  ce  tarif  d’apres 
evaluation  de  la  part  qu’elles  representent  a la  reserve  mathe- 
matique  ou  fonds  de  garantie. 

Nota.  — Les  souscriptjons  a ce  tar  it  seront  closes  u aaler 
du  30  join  1800,  il  n'en  sera  plus  repo.  a pavtir  de  cette  date, 
mais  les  repartitions  continueront  avec  remhoursement  a 
100  francs  pour  cliaque  mimero  desirjne,  suivant  ecart  variable 
et  conlormement  aux  Statuts. 


TARIF  11 

POLICES  REMBOURSABLES  A 100  FRANCS  dans  le 
delai  de  1 a 09  ans. 

Six  repartitions  par  an 

Ces  tltres  sont  delivres  : 

Ceux  souscrits  an  comptant  au  prix  do  7 francs 

1’un. 

Ceux  souscrits  a terme  au  prix  de  8 francs  Run, 
payables  en  80  mois. 

Les  polices  a terme  ne  sont  delivrccs  que  par  series  de  10, 
aucun  versement  mensuel  ne  pouvant  etre  inlerieur  a 1 lranc. 

Un  interet  de  2 0/0  est  attribute  aux  titres  liberes,  sur-la 
portion  des  versements  affectes  a la  reconstitution  de  ce  taril. 

En  cas  du  raeliat  prevu  a f article  13  des  Statuts,  la  Societe 
reinbourse  les  litres  suivant  la  part  qifils  representent  a la 
reserve  mathematique,  mais  sous  deduction  uc  1 interet  rui 
leur  aura  deja  ete'servi. 
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TARIF  A 

POLICES  REMBOURSABLES  A 500  FRANCS,  dans  le 
d6lai  maximum  de  1 a 20  ans 

Six  repartitions  par  an 

Versement  : 2 francs  par  mois  jusqu’au  remboursement 
par-  voie  de  repartition. 

II  peut  etre  souscrit  un  ou  plusieurs  cinquiemes  de  police 
remboursables  a 100  francs  Pun,  rnoyennant  le  versement  de 
2 francs  par  mois  pendant  4 ans  ou  de  d franc  par  mois 
pendant  8 ans,  pour  chaque  cinquieme  souscrit. 

^'^as  ^e  sortie  d’une  police  ou  de  ses  cinquiemes,  le  capital 
de  500  Ir.  est  paye  immediatement  sans  aucune  retenue  pour 
les  versements  non  encore  echos  au  jour  de  la  repartition. 


TARSF  B 

POLICES  REMBOURSABLES  A 500  FRANCS,  dans  le 
delai  maximum  de  1 a 35  ans. 

Six  Repartitions  par  an 

Versement  : 2 francs  par  mois  pendant  15  ans. 

11  peut  etre  souscrit  un  ou  plusieurs  cinquiemes  de  police 
remboursables  a 100  francs  Pun,  rnoyennant  le  versement 
pendant  6 ans  de  d franc  par  mois  pour  chaque  cinquidme 
de  police  souscrit. 

Eneas  de  sortie  d’une  police  ou  de  ses  cinquiemes,  le  capital 
de  500  Ir.  est  pay 6 immediatement,  sans  aucune  retenue  pour 
les  versements  non  encore  dchus  au  jour  de  la  repartition. 


TARSF  G 

POLICES  REMBOURSABLES  A 100  FRANCS,  dans  le 
delai  maximum  de  1 a 75  ans. 

Six  Repartitions  par  an 

Ces  titres  sont  delivres 

Ceux  souscrits  au  comptant  au  prix  de  14  francs  Pun. 

Ceux  souscrits  a terme  au  prix  de  15  francs  Pun,  pavables 
cn  /5  mois. 

_ Ees  polices  a terme,  ne  sont  delivrees  que  par  series  de 
• » nurneros,  aucun  versement  mensuel  ne  pouvant  etre  inl'e- 
neur  a 1 franc. 
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Les  Institutions  charitables  existant  a Marseille  en  1891 
pour  venir  en  aide  aux  enfants  malades  pauvres  etaient 
insuffisantes.  Ces  oeuvres,  indispensables  d’ailleurs,  etaient 
loin  de  repondre  a tons  les  besoins  par  leur  organisation  meme, 
et  par  le  fait  de  1’augmentation  incessante  de  la  population 
dans  une  grande  ville  oil  l’element  ouvrier  est  si  important, 
les  indigents  et  les  necessiteux  si  nombreux  et  les  maladies 
de  l’enfance  si  frequentes. 

Vouiant  creer  un  etablissement  charitable  consacre  au 
traitement  des  maladies  de  l’enfance,  Mme  la  comtesse  et 
M.  le  comte  Gilbert  de  Voisins  ont  adopte  la  forme  du 
Dispensaire  pour  Enfants,  mode  d’ assistance  qui  rend  de 
grands  services  et  qui  s’est  repandu  en  France  depuis 
l’heureuse  initiative  du  docteur  Gibert,  du  Havre  (1875), 
et  la  fondation,  a son  exemple,  par  Mme  Furtado-Heine 
d’un  grand  Dispensaire  pour  Enfants  a Paris. 

Pour  creer  un  etablissement  d’une  certaine  importance, 
justifiant  la  faveur  dont  les  Dispensaires  pour  Enfants 
jouissaient  deja  aupres  des  Pouvoirs  publics,  les  Fondateurs 
tout  en  contribuant  eux-memes  genereusement  invoque- 
rent  l’aide  de  leurs  parents,  de  leurs  amis  et  par  leur 
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entremise  bienveillante  s’adresserent  la  Charitd  publique, 
a l’appui  des  Autorites  locales  et  du  Gouvernement.  Grike 
a tous  ces  precieux  et  devoues  concours  le  Dispensaire  fut 
inaugure  le  io  octobre  1891  sous  la  presidence  deM.  Jules- 
Charles  Roux,  depute  et  de  M.  Baret,  maire  de  Marseille. 

Son  but,  d’apres  les  statuts,  est  de  rnettre  gratuitement 
a la  disposition  des  parents  indigents  (1)  pour  leurs  enfants  : 
les  conseils  des  medecins,  une  direction  hygienique,  les 
medicaments  necessaires,  administres  quelquefois  sur  place, 
un  regime  alimentaire  dans  certaines  occasions,  des  bains, 
des  douches,  en  un  mot,  toutes  les  ressources  de  la 
medecine  et  de  la  chirurgie. 

(Des  effets  d’habillement  sont  donnes  aux  plus  neces- 
siteux). 

Tel  qufil  avait  et£  construit  a l’origine,  le  Dispensaire 
pouvait  encore  rendre  de  grands  services,  mais  le  succ£s  de 
l’oeuvre  fut  si  considerable,  que  l’etablissement  primitif  etant 
devenu  insuffisant,  des  modifications  et  des  agrandissements 
furent  juges  necessaires  et  executes  en  1893  . 

Depuis,  d’autres  modifications  et  ameliorations  ont  ete 
faites,  tout  le  terrain  a ete  utilise  le  mieux  possible  et  le 
Dispensaire  a atteint  peu  a peu  son  developpement  normal, 
de  fa<;on  a suffire  aux  besoins  en  vue  desquels  il  a ete  cree. 
L’administration  tache  toujours  de  lui  assurer  une  existence 
aussi  prospere  que  possible,  plus  degagee  de  la  contingence 
des  comptes  de  fin  d’annee,  afin  de  repondre  i toutes  les 
necessites  nouvelles  ou  imprevues  et  faire  les  acquisitions 
imposees  par  les  progres  incessants  de  la  science  et  pouvant 
etre  profitables  aux  malades . 

(1)  La  presentation  du  certificat  d’indigence  peut  6tre  demandee. 
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Depuis  la  mort  du  regrette  fondateur  et  administrateur, 
M.  le  comte  Gilbert  de  Voisins,  qui  s’etait  devoue  avec  un 
zele  peu  commun  a la  creation  de  cette  CEuvre,  dont  il  avait 
surveille  la  gerance  et  contribue  avec  tant  d’intelligence  a 
l’excellente  organisation  materielle,  pour  alleger  la  tache  de 
la  Presidente,  pour  mieux  assurer  Texistence  et  l’avenir  d’une 
Institution  si  utile  aux  indigents  et  l’etablir  sur  des  bases 
legales,  le  Dispensaire  a ete  organise  en  Societe.  De  nou- 
veaux  statuts  ont  ete  elabores  par  M.  A.  Aicard,  adminis- 
trateur delegu£,  et,  apres  les  demarches  n£cessaires  et  grace 
aussi  a l’appui  de  M . Floret,  prefet  des  Bouches-du-Rhone, 
l’CEuvre  a ete  reconnue  d’utilite  publique  par  decret  du 
17  septembre  1898 . 

Le  Conseil  d’Administration  a pense  devoir  consacrer  le 
souvenir  de  son  premier  administrateur  et  des  immenses 
services  qu’il  a rendus  a l’CEuvre,  en  ajoutant  au  frontispice 
du  Dispensaire  le  sous-titre  : « CEuvre  Gilbert  de  Voisins.  » 


La  construction  du  Dispensaire  a ete  confiee  a l’habile 
architecte,  M.  Berengier.  II  s’en  est  acquitte  avec  une  libe- 
ralite  au-dessus  de  tout  eloge. 

L’etablissement  a ete  construit  dans  un  quartier  salubre 
et  sur  un  terrain  concede  par  la  ville,  rue  Saint-Sebastien, 
n°  16,  terrain  de  forme  irreguliere,  d’une  contenance  totale 
d’environ  600  metres  carres. 

II  se  compose  : a)  d’un  corps  de  bdtiment  principal ; 

b)  Des  annexes. 

Ces  deux  parties  sont  reliees  par  une  galerie  vitree. 

Le  corps  de  bdtiment  principal  comprend  : 
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i°  Un  re^-de-chaussde  sur  caves,  affecte  au  service  de  la 
consultation  et  au  traitement  des  malades  externes. 

On  y trouve  : Une  salle  d’attente,  la  pharmacie,  la  salle 
de  pansements  et  appareils  ou  on  fait  aussi  les  operations 
septiques,  deux  cabinets  de  consultations,  dans  l’un  des- 
quels  se  trouvent  les  appareils  nicessaires  pour  la  radio- 
graphie  et  la  radioscopie,  et  a cote  une  piece  pour  l’electro- 
therapie  (courants  continus,  faradiques,  de  haute  frequence, 
blectricite  statique)  ; un  vestiaire  pour  les  medecins,  un 
cabinet  pour  le  deshabillage  et  le  nettoyage  des  enfants 
avant  les  pansements,  la  salle  d’administration  dans  laquelle 
se  trouve  une  collection  de  photographies  et  radiographies, 
de  moulages,  etc. 

Dans  les  diverses  pieces  des  caves  sont  placis  les  depots 
de  charbons  et  autres,  l’appareil  ginerateur  du  chauffage, 
les  piles  electriques,  un  appareil  Hignette  de  sterilisation 
du  lait,  une  etuve  a disinfection  de  Genest-Herscher,  etc. 
C’est  aussi  dans  une  piice  des  caves  que  le  linge  sale  est 
depose  et  desinfecte. 

2°  Le  premier  el  age,  est  affecte  au  service  interne. 

II  comprend  quatre  dortoirs  dans  lesquels  sont  dis- 
poses 24  lits,  une  belle  salle  d’operations,  tres  bien  eclairee, 
amenagee  suivant  toutes  les  regies  generalement  appliquees 
de  nos  jours  et  pricedie  d’un  laboratoire  contenant  ce 
qui  est  necessaire  pour  les  lavages,  la  sterilisation  des  ins- 
truments et  des  objets  divers  employes  aux  operations  : 
etuve  de  Poupinel,  autoclave  de  Chamberland,  appareils 
de  Flicotaux  pour  l’eau  sterilisee,  etc.  Enfin,  une  vitrine 
contenant  un  arsenal  d’instruments  spiciaux  pour  les 
operations  aseptiques. 

II  y a aussi  a cet  etage  une  piece  pour  le  service,  etc , 
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Tout  est  fait  et  organise  dans  le  dispensaire  suivant  les 
regies  de  la  science  moderne.  II  n’y  a ni  moulures,  ni 
plinthes;  les  murs  sont  peints  a l’huile,  les  angles  sont 
arrondis,  le  sol  est  dalle  en  carreaux  de  Maubeuge  et  legere- 
ment  incline  pour  faciliter  lTcoulement  des  eaux  de  lavage; 
centre  les  murs  des  consoles  en  verre,  etc. 

3°  Le  deuxieme  etage  qui  est  affecte  au  logement  du 
personnel  et  a la  lingerie. 

Les  annexes  comprennent : 

Une  salle  contenant  des  appareils  pour  le  massage  et 
la  gymnastique  orthopedique,  un  pavilion  d’isolement,  la 
cuisine,  un  refectoire,  la  salle  d’hydrotherapie  (bains  et 
douches),  d’autres  pieces  pour  le  personnel  ou  le  service. 
Enfin,  dans  une  cour  laterale,  une  petite  piece  d’isolement 
a laquelle  on  accede  sans  traverser  la  salle  d’attente 
commune  et  qui  sert  de  salle  d’attente  pour  les  malades 
soupconnes  d’etre  atteints  d’une  maladie  transmissible. 

Le  dispensaire  est  eclaire  par  le  gaz  et  les  dortoirs 
par  la  lumiere  electrique;  il  est  chauffe  par  la  vapeur 
par  un  systeme  a basse  pression. 

L’eau  employee  est  partout  filtree  dans  des  iiltres 
Chamberland. 

Les  diverses  pieces  du  dispensaire  prennent  jour  par  de 
grandes  fenetres  et  sont  aerees  par  des  prises  d’air  pra- 
tiquees  au  bas  des  murs  et  des  vitres  percees  de  trous 
dans  le  haut  des  fenetres ; des  ouvertures  de  sortie  existent 
au  plafond . 


Le  dispensaire  est  administre  par  un  Conseil  d^Admi- 
nistration  compose  de  neuf  membres  elus  par  l’Assemblee 
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g6ndrale  des  membres  fondateurs  qui  se  r£unit  une  tois 
par  an. 

Le  Conseil  se  reunit  tous  les  mois. 

II  est  ainsi  compose  : 

Madame  la  Comtesse  Gilbert  de  Voisins,  Fondatrice, 
Presidente, 

MM.  Albert  Aicard,  Avocat,  Doyen  de  la  Faculte  de 
Droit,  Administrateur  Delegue; 

E.  Bizard,  Directeur  des  Docks  et  Entrepots  de 
Marseille; 

Frederic  Bceuf,  Secretaire ; 

Jules-Charles  Roux,  ancien  Depute; 

Camille  Hancy; 

Docteur  G.  Zani  Metaxas,  Directeur  du  Service 
medical ; 

J.  Roussel,  Tresorier; 

Marino  Vagliano. 

Administrateur  demissionnaire 
M.  le  Marquis  de  Bernis. 

Administrateur s decedes 

MM.  le  Comte  G.  Gilbert  de  Voisins,  Administrateur 
delbgue ; 

A.  Bceuf,  Tresorier. 

La  Fondatrice  presidente  du  Conseil  d’Anministration  a la 
surveillance  generate  de  l’CEuvre  et  la  reprdsente  vis-a-vis 
des  autoritds  et  des  membres  titulaires.  En  son  absence  ses 
pouvoirs  passent  a 1’ Administrateur  ddleguG 


L Administiateui  delegue  recoit  la  delegation  de  tous  les 
pouvoirs  d administration  du  Conseil  et  il  a la  signature  ne- 
cessaire  a l’accomplissement  de  son  mandat  au  nom  de 
l’CEuvre. 

Tresorier  est  chaige  des  encaissements,  de  la  caisse  et 
de  la  comptabilite. 

Le  Directeur  du  service  medical  a la  direction  technique 
de  1 Etablissement  et  organise  les  divers  services  medicaux 
ou  chirurgicaux.  Sur  sa  proposition  le  Comite  nomme  les 
medecins,  les  adjoints  et  assistants. 

Un  comite  des  Dames  patronnesses  est  actuellement  com- 


pose de 


Mmes  Aicard,  Isabelle. 


Mmes  Mante,  Th. 

Metaxas,  Spiro. 
Oppermann,  A. 

PlCHAUD  DE  ReGUSSE,  A. 
Reggio,  A. 

Rodocanachi,  Michel. 
Roussel,  J. 
Scaramanga,  Stratti. 
Segond,  J.-H. 

Tillet  (Comtesse  du). 
Vagliano,  A. 
Vagliano,  M. 

Vlasto,  P. 

Vuccina,  Th. 
Zafiropulo,  G. 
Zafiropulo,  G.-D. 
Zarifi,  E. 

Zarifi,  P. 


Bizard. 

Bohn. 


Canaple,  Ch. 
Caramano,  D. 


Caridia,  A. 
Couppa,  N. 
Darier,  E. 


Delanglade,  E. 


Devos,  E. 
Fachiri,  D. 


Gardair,  Augustin. 


Giraud,  A. 
Gravier,  G. 
Gravier,  J. 
Hancy,  C. 
Honore. 


Mante,  L. 


Les  dames  patronnesses  font  un  versement  annuel  de 
ioo  francs.  Elies  tachent  de  faire  apprecier  les  bienfaits 
de  l’lnstitution  et  d’augmenter  le  nombre  des  souscripteurs ; 
s’occupent  des  fetes  et  envoient  au  Dispensaire  des  malades 
pauvres.  Apres  avoir  pris  une  part  si  importante  a la  creation 
de  cette  oeuvre,  qui  est  la  leur,  elles  contribuent  & sa  pros- 
perity. 

L’oeuvre  se  compose  de  Membres  Fondateurs . Est  Membre 
Fondateur  toute  personne  agreee  par  le  Conseil  d’Adrni- 
nistration,  fondatrice  d’un  lit  perpetuel  ou  temporaire 
ou  souscrivant  une  somme  minimum  de  cent  francs  par 
an.  Cette  souscription  peut  se  racheter  par  le  versement 
d’une  somme  fixe  de  mille  francs. 

Ces  membres  fondateurs  sont  les  seuls  membres  titu- 
laires  de  l’association  (i). 

En  outre,  regoivent  le  titre  de  Membre  souscripteur, 
tous  ceux  qui  s’engagent  a verser  cinq  francs  par  an  au 
minimum  ou  qui  versent  une  somme  quelconque  acci- 
dentellement.  (Art.  3 des  Statuts). 

Les  ressources  annuelles  out  ete  des  la  creation  de 
l’oeuvre  et  sont  encore  actueilement  : 

i°  Les  cotisations  et  souscriptions  de  ses  membres; 
souscriptions  annuelles  ou  accidentelles,  petites  et  grandes. 

20  Les  subventions  du  Conseil  Municipal,  du  Conseil 
General,  du  Gouvernement. 

30  Les  dons  en  nature  ; 

40  Les  recettes  diverses  : fetes,  produits  des  troncs, 
legs,  etc. 

(1)  Toute  personne  qui  se  charge  d’une  listc  de  souscriptions  annuelles 
formant  un  total  minimum  de  cent  francs,  a droit  au  titre  de  Membre 
fondateur. 
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Le  Conseil  d’ Administration  espere  pouvoir  ajouter  par 
la  suite  une  cinquieme  categorie,  comprenant  les  revenus 
des  biens  et  valeurs  de  l’CEuvre  (i). 

Les  autorites  locales  et  le  Gouvernement  ont  donne  au 
Dispensaire  de  nombreuses  marques  de  bienveillance. 

Le  Ministere  de  FInterieur,  sur  un  rapport  de  M.  Monod, 
directeur  de  1’ Assistance  Publique,  lui  a alloue  en  1896  la 
somme  de  20.000  francs  sur  les  bonds  du  pari  mutuel  ; le 
Conseil  General  des  Bouches-du-Rhone,  sur  le  rapport  de 
M.  Baret,  a vote  d’abord  une  subvention  de  4.000  francs 
et,  depuis  plusieurs  annees,  vote  une  subvention  annuelle 
de  5.000  francs  ; enfin,  le  Conseil  Municipal,  sous  la 
presidence  de  M.  le  docteur  Flaissieres,  maire  de  Mar- 
seille, qui  a donne  au  Dispensaire  tant  de  marques  d’interet, 
vote  aussi  depuis  plusieurs  annees  une  subvention  annuelle 
de  5.000  francs  et  l’entretien  d’un  lit. 

Fondations  de  lits  dans  les  dortoirs  du  Dispensaire.  A per- 
petuiie.  — Moyennant  un  capital  de  10.000  francs,  une 
fois  verse. 

Temporaire.  — Premiere  annee  600  francs  dont  150 
francs,  prix  du  lit  complet  et  450  francs  entretien.  Annees 
suivantes  450  francs  par  an. 

Les  lits  ainsi  fondes  portent  les  noms  de  leurs  fonda- 
teurs  ou  ceux  des  enfants  en  souvenir  desquels  ils  ont  ete 
fondes. 

Des  plaques  placbes  a la  tete  des  lits  indiquent  les  noms. 

(1)  Des  dons  peuvent  etre  laisses  au  Dispensaire  par  disposition  testa- 
mentaire,  1’oeuvre  ^tant  reconnue  d’utilite  publique. 


II  y a dans  le  Dispensaire  de  la  place  pour  28  lits  de 
malades,  27  dans  les  dortoirs  et  un  dans  le  pavilion  d’isole- 
ment.  De  ces  28  lits,  25  sont  deja  installes,  mais  18  settle- 
ment sont  entretenus  par  des  Fondateurs  moyennant  un 
versement  annuel  de  450  francs. 

Occuper  regulierement  tous  les  lits  installs,  serait  au 
dessus  des  ressources  du  Dispensaire. 

Noms  des  per  sonnes  enlretenant  on  ay  ant  entretenu  des  lits 
dans  les  dortoirs  (le  nom  de  ces  dernieres  est  suivi  de  l’indi- 
cation  de  la  duree  de  lasouscription). 

A Perpetuite  : 

M.  et  Mme  Etienne  A.  Ralli,  de  Londres; 

Temporaires : 

M.  et  Mme  Pandely  L.  Argenti,  de  Londres  ; 

M.  le  Marquis  et  Mme  la  Marquise  de  Bernis  (1892-97); 
M.  et  Mme  N.  Couppa ; 

M.  Jules  Delanglade; 

M.  et  Mme  Henri  Dufay; 

Mlle  Lily  Fritsch  (1892-99)  ; 

M.  le  Comte  et  Mme  la  Comtesse  G.  Gilbert  de  Voisins; 
Mme  la  Comtesse  G.  Gilbert  de  Voisins  ; 

M.  le  Comte  Aug.  Gilbert  de  Voisins; 

Mme  Mimbelli  (1892-96); 

Mmes  Alexandre  et  Ambroise  P.  Ralli,  de  Londres; 

M.  et  Mme  M.  Semama  ; 

Mme  la  Comtesse  du  Tillet; 

Mme  A.  Vagliano  (2  lits); 

M.  et  Mme  A.  Vlasto,  de  Londres; 

M.  etMmeTh.  Vlasto,  de  Liverpool; 

Anonyme. 
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Void  le  releve  des  recettes  et  des  depenses  depuis  la 
creation  dn  Dispensaire. 

Le  regrette  et  si  devoue  Administrateur  et  Tr£sorier, 
M.  Aug.  Boeuf,  qui  a rendu  a l’oeuvre  de  si  importants 
services,  a etabli  les  comptes,  des  le  debut,  avec  une  grande 
sollicitude. 


SUBVENTIONS 
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SERVICE  MEDICAL 


Peu  de  temps  apres  ^inauguration  du  Dispensaire,  il 
s’est  etabli  un  roulement  regulier  de  malades  dont  le 
nombre  est  alle  en  augmentant. 

Tout  le  service  medico-chirurgical  etait  d’abord  centra- 
lise entre  les  mains  du  docteur  Zani  Metaxas  que  les 
fondateurs  avaient  bien  voulu  charger  de  son  organisation. 
Par  la  suite,  on  a bien  ete  force  de  faire  place  peu  a 
peu  a une  large  specialisation.  Comme  on  en  avait  l’inten- 
tion  des  le  debut,  le  service  de  chirurgie  fut  separe  de 
celui  de  medecine  et  des  services  speciaux  etaient 
crdes  et  confies  a des  confreres  distingues  dont  les  noms 
figurent  sur  la  liste  jointe  a cette  notice.  Ce  serait  manquer 
a un  devoir  que  de  ne  pas  rendre  ici  un  public  hommage 
a leur  devouement  desinteresse. 

D’apres  les  indications  donnees  plus  haut,  on  a pu  se 
rendre  compte  qu’il  y a de  la  place  pour  les  divers  services 
affectes  au  traitement  des  malades  externes,  pour  la  poli- 
clinique.  Un  Dispensaire  pour  enfants,  bien  organise,  est 
en  effet,  un  institut  therapeutique  possedant  un  outillage 
assez  complet  pour  qu’on  puisse  y traiter  toutes  les  mala- 
dies des  enfants,  toutes  les  fois  que  leur  etat  permet  de 
les  deplacer.  Or,  I’experience  a demontre  que  le  depla- 
cement est  sans  danger  dans  bien  des  cas  oil  il  eiit  paru 
impossible  au  premier  abord. 

On  peut  ainsi  traiter  d’une  maniere  elTicace  de  nombreux 
enfants  ; on  les  fait  profiter  de  toutes  les  ressources  de  la 
therapeutique  sans  les  hospitaliser  et  sans  les  exposer  aux 
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inconvenients  et  aux  dangers  de  l’encombrement,  de 
l’hospitalisation. 

Cependant,  pour  que  le  service  chirurgical  soit  complet, 
pour  qu  on  puisse  aborder  sans  crainte  des  operations 
plus  serieuses  et  surveiller  certains  inalades,  il  faut  pouvoir 
les  garder  pendant  le  temps  voulu.  Aussi,  les  dortoirs 
dont  les  fondateurs  ont  bien  voulu  doter  le  Dispensaire 
completent-ils  tres  heureusement  les  divers  services.  A cotd 
du  service  des  malades  exlernes,  il  y a done  un  service  des 
malades  internes,  operes  pour  la  plupart. 

Le  service  des  malades  externes  comprend  : les  consulta- 
tions de  medecine,  de  chirurgie,  des  maladies  de  la  peau  et 
du  cuir  clievelu,  des  yeux,  des  oreilles;  les  pansements,  la 
distribution  des  medicaments , les  operations  et  appareils,  1’ elec- 
trisation, le  massage,  la  gymnastique  orthopedique , Yhydrothe- 
rapie  (bains  simples  et  medicamenteux,  douches),  la  vacci- 
nation et  le  traitement  des  maladies  des  dents. 

Dans  les  cas  urgents,  les  secours  sont  donnds  n’importe 
quel  jour  et  a toute  heure. 

A la  premiere  consultation  les  malades  recoivent  une  carte 
de  couleur  differente  suivant  le  service  pour  lequel  ils  se 
presentent;  cette  carte  porte  un  numero  d’ordre  et  le  nom 
de  l’enfant  qui  sont  aussi  portes  sur  un  registre  special  avec 
d’autres  renseignements  et  une  observation  medicale. 

On  comprend  facilement  que  certaines  maladies  conta- 
gieuses,  telles  que  les  fievres  eruptives,  la  diphterie,  ne  puis- 
sent  pas  etre  soignees  dans  un  etablissement  de  ce  genre. 

Quand  il  s’en  presente,  on  fait  passer  le  malade  dans  la 
salle  d’isolement  oil  il  est  immediatement  visite.  On  donne 
aux  parents  les  conseils  et  les  medicaments  necessaires. 

Aux  malades  atteints  de  diphterie,  on  peut  faire  au 
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besoin  une  injection  de  serum  et  d’urgence,  s’il  le  faut,  l’intu- 
bation  ou  la  tracheotomie. 

Dans  un  pavilion  d’isolement  special,  bien  amenag6,  on 
peut  installer  un  enfant,  un  opere  par  exemple,  chez  lequel 
une  maladie  contagieuse  se  declare  pendant  son  sejour  au 
Dispensaire. 


Les  tableaux  statistiques  publies  chaque  annee  dans  le 
compte-rendu  annuel  montrent  l’importance  et  la  nature 
des  services  rendus  ainsi  que  la  classification  detaillee  des 
maladies  observees  et  des  operations  pratiquees  au  Dispen- 
saire, etc.  Ils  montrent  le  succes  de  cette  oeuvre  d’initiative 
priv£e,  oeuvre  si  interessante  d’assistance. 

Des  la  premiere  annee,  il  s’est  presente  aux  consultations 
du  Dispensaire  1530  malades.  La  seconde  annee,  le  nombre 
des  malades  nouveaux  venant  consulter  a ete  de  2145.  Dans 
les  trois  dernieres  annees  le  nombre  des  malades  nouveaux 
presentes  aux  consultations  etant  environ  de  2500  et  celui 
des  anciens  un  peu  superieur  a ce  chilfre,  le  nombre  total  des 
consultations  donn£es  dans  ces  annees  a etd  de  5000  a 5500. 

On  a l’habitude  de  totaliser  depuis  quelques  annees, 
toutes  les  actions  medicamenteuses , suivant  l’expression  du 
Docteur  Gibert,  tous  les  secours  prodigues  par  le  Dispensaire 
sous  une  lorme  ou  une  autre  (consultations,  medications, 
pansements,  operations,  appareils,  bains,  etc.)  On  arrive 
actuellement  k un  total  de  24  a 28000. 

On  voit  passer  a la  consultation  de  medecine  (Dr  Oddo) 
1 la  plupart  des  maladies  infantiles.  Est-il  besoin  de  dire  que 
le  plus  gros  appoint  est  fourni  par  les  maladies  de  l’appareil 
| respiratoire,  (bronchites,  broncho-pneumonies,  etc.)  pen- 
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dant  l’hiver  et  par  les  diarrhges  infantiles  et  les  differentes 
maladies  gastro-intestinales  pendant  Fete.  On  peut  heureuse- 
ment  grace  a une  installation  recente,  distribuer  journelle-' 
ment  une  certaine  quantite  de  lait  sterilise  dont  l’importance 
est  si  grande  dans  le  traitement  des  maladies  de  ce  genre. 
2604  litres  de  lait  ont  ete  distribues  cette  annee. 

Pendant  les  consultations,  on  se  rend  aussi  tres  utile  par 
les  conseils  qu’on  donne  aux  meres,  aux  nourrices;  on  com- 
bat des  prejuges  si  frequents  dans  tout  ce  qui  serapporte  a la 
proprete,  l’alimentation,  les  soins  a donner  aux  enfants,  etc.  ' 

On  peut  ainsi  propager  les  regies  de  Fhygiene,  l’habitude 
de  la  proprete,  de  la  bonne  tenue,  une  certaine  habilete  a 
observer  eta  traiter  les  petits  malades,  etc. 

Les  maladies  du  systeme  nerveux  sont  une  partie  int6res- 
sante  de  la  consultation  mcdicale. 

Pous  ces  malades  et  dans  tous  les  cas  ou  Findication  se 
presente,  les  services  d'electrotherapie  (Dr  De  Keating-Hart), 
d'hydrotherapie  et  de  massotherapie  sont  tres  utiles,  d'autant 
plus  qu'il  n’existe  pas,  en  general,  d’organisations  gratuites 
analogues  au  service  des  indigents. 

Toutes  les  formes  de  l’£lectricitd  peuvent  etre  employees 
au  Dispensaire,  l’installation  blectrique  a laquelle  M.  Fad- 
mi  nistrateur  delegue  a bien  voulu  s’appliquer  ayant  ete 
completee  recemment.  450  electrisations  ont  6tb  faites 
l’annee  derni^re.  " 

Les  consultations  pour  les  maladies  de  la  peau  et  du  cuir  che-  . 
vein  (Dr  Perrin),  des  yeux  ( Dr  Nicati  puis  Dr  Ambialet),  des 
oreilles  (Dr  G.  Bremont),  sont  egalement  des  plus  varices  et 
des  plus  interessantes. 

Le  service  chirurgical  et  orthopedique,  organise  par  le  docteur 
G.  Zani  Metaxas,  et  dont  il  s’est  occupe  des  la  fondation  du 
dispensaire,  est  aussi  tr6s  suivi. 
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Le  Docteur  Delanglade  veut  bien  preter  son  concours 
et  en  faire  une  partie. 

Si  les  autres  services  peuvent  disposer  d’un  certain  nombre 
de  lits  dans  les  dortoirs,  la  plupart  sont  destines  aux  operbs. 

On  a observe  un  grand  nombre  de  traumatismes,  des 
fractures  des  os  des  membres,  quelques  luxations  du 
coude,  etc.,  et  des  affections  chirurgicales  banales  : abcbs, 
adenophlegmons,  onyxis,  etc. 

Des  cas  d’osteomyelite  se  sont  presentes  assez  frequemment. 

Naturellement,  les  cas  le  plus  souvent  observes  sont  ceux 
de  malformations  congenitales  ou  acquises  et  surtout  les 
diverses  manifestations  locates  osteo-articulaires,  ganglion- 
naires  ou  autres  de  la  tuberculose. 

De  nombreux  cas  de  pied-bot  ont  ete  operes  des  les 
premiers  temps. 

On  a fait  un  grand  nombre  de  tarsectomies  avec  des 
resultats  tres  satisfaisants.  Aussi  une  serie  d’anciens  et  plu- 
sieurs  fois  tenotomises  et  porteurs  d’appareils  plus  ou  moins 
inutiles,  sont  venus  se  faire  operer.  Pour  la  pauvre  clientele 
du  Dispensaire,  a laquelle  il  faut  des  resultats  rapides  sans 
qu’une  longue  surveillance  et  des  soins  particuliers  soient 
necessaires,  cette  methode  a paru  preferable,  sauf  chez  les 
tres  jeunes  enfants  autrement  redressables  par  des  moyens 
moins  radicaux. 

Un  grand  nombre  d’infirmes  victimes  de  la  paralysie 
infantile,  ont  ete  operes  avec  des  resultats  tres  utiles. 

En  dehors  des  tenotomies,  la  tarsectomie,  l’arthrodese  du 
pied,  du  genou,  l’osteotomie  quelquefois,  les  transplanta- 
tions musculo-tendineuses  ont  ete  d’un  grand  secours  pour 
ameliorer,  et  de  beaucoup,  le  sort  de  malades  qui  seraient 
dans  l’impossibilite  de  se  procurer  des  appareils  meme  quand 
ceux-ci  pourraient  leur  etre  de  quelque  utiiite. 
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Plusieurs  enfants  atteints  de  luxation  congenitale  de  la 
hanche  ont  et£  traites  par  les  m£thodes  sanglantes  ou  non. 

Les  deviations  rachitiques  du  squelette  se  presentent  tres 
Irequemment  a la  consultation  du  Dispensaire.  II  est  a 
remarquer  qu  elles  sont  plus  frequentes  et  plus  graves  dans 
la  population  italienne  pauvre  si  nombreuse  dans  notre 
ville.  Le  rachitisme  est,  en  effet,  trfas  frequent  dans  le  Nord 
de  l’ltalie  et  la  plupart  des  villes  importantes  de  cette 
region  (Milan,  Turin,  Bologne,  etc.)  possedent  des  Instituts 
mddico-chirurgicaux  pour  les  rachitiques  dont  quelques 
uns  sont  des  Instituts  orthopediques  tres  bien  organises. 

Un  certain  nombre  d’osteo-clasies,  de  redressements 
modelants  ont  ete  faits;  mais,  pour  la  plupart,  l’osteotomie  a 
donne  des  rdsultats  rapides  et  tres  bons. 

Les  deviations  de  la  colonne  vert£brale  sont  trait£es 
dans  la  salle  de  gymnastique  ou  se  trouvent  des  appareils 
employes  actuellement  dans  ce  but  et  grace  au  concours 
eclaire  et  devoue  de  gynmastes  su£doises.  Les  malades  qui 
ont  suivi  regulierement  et  assez  longtemps  le  traitement  ont 
pu  en  tirer  un  reel  profit. 

Apres  les  refus  forces  du  debut,  dans  une  rdgion  comme 
la  notre  ou  1 on  craint  tant  les  operations,  on  fait  facilement 
accepter  aujourd’hui  par  les  parents,  dans  les  consultations 
de  chirurgie,  la  cure  radicale  des  hernies.  On  en  fait  tous  les 
ans  un  assez  grand  nombre  et  on  n’a  eu  qu’a  s'en  louer. 

On  a ete  frappe  depuis  longtemps  de  la  grande  affluence 
au  dispensaire  de  tuberculeux  chirurgicaux ; en  general,  ils 
frequentent  longtemps  la  salle  de  pansements.  Aussi,  depuis 
plusieurs  annees,  l’idee  si  naturelle  de  la  creation,  pres  de 
notre  ville,  d un  sanatorium  maritime  pour  mieux  assurer 
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le  traitement  de  ces  malheureux  est-elle  partie  du  dispen- 
saire  et  quelques  demarches  ont  ete  faites  dans  ce  sens. 

Autant  que  possible,  les  traitements  conservateurs  ont  ete 
preferes,  aussi,  les  appareils  inamovibles  sont  frequemment 
appliques. 

On  fait  souvent  des  ponctions  d’abces  froids  avec  injec- 
tions modifkatrices,  des  curettages,  enfin,  un  certain  nombre 
de  resections  qui  s’imposent. 

Plusieurs  resections  du  genou  et  du  coude  ont  ete  faites 
avec  de  bons  resultats ; on  n’en  pourrait  dire  autant  des 
resections  de  la  hanche. 

On  a ete  rarement  amene  a pratiquer  des  amputations. 

On  fait  souvent  des  redressements  de  Mai  de  Pott. 

Tous  les  pansements,  si  nombreux,  si  importants  surtout 
chez  les  tuberculeux,  les  appareils,  les  operations  septiques 
sont  faits  dans  une  piece  du  rez-de-chaussee  bien  eclairee  et 
bien  amenagee.  II  y a un  arsenal  d’instruments  speciaux, 
une  table  systeme  Julliard  permettant  l’ecoulement  des  liqui- 
des  des  lavages  et  tout  ce  qu’il  fautpour  operer suivant  rou- 
tes les  regies  de  la  methode  antiseptique. 

Dans  les  trois  dernieres  annees,  le  nombre  des  pansements 
a ete,  chaque  annee,  de  3 . 500  a 4.000,  celui  des  appareils 
de  150  environ  et  celui  des  operations  variees  et  plus  ou 
moins  importantes  de  250  a 300. 

Si  les  resultats  obtenus  sont  bons,  les  medecins  du  dis- 
pensaire  savent  bien  qu’ils  les  doivent,  en  grande  partie,  a 
l’excellente  organisation  materielle  de  l’etablissement  dont 
les  intelligents  fondateurs  ont  si  bien  compris  ^importance, 
on  ne  saurait  trop  leur  en  rendre  hommage,  ainsi  qu’a  l’habi- 
lete  eta  la  sollicitude  du  personnel  qui  les  entoure. 

Docteur  G.  ZANI  METAXAS. 


CORPS  MEDICAL  DU  DISPENSAIRE  (') 
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M.  le  Dr  G.  Zani  Metaxas 

Directeur  du  Service  medical , 
Chirurgien  en  chef. 

M.  le  D‘  C.  Oddo 

Medecine  generate. 

M.  le  Dr  L.  Perrin 

Maladies  de  la  peau  et  du  cuir  chevelu. 
Chirurgie  dermatologique. 

M.  le  Dr  E.  Delanglade 

Chirurgie. 

M.  le  Dr  Ambialet 

Maladies  des  Yeux 

M.  le  Dr  A.  Bremont 

Maladies  des  oreilles  et  de  la  gorge. 

M.  le  Dr  de  Keating-Hart 

Electrotherapie. 

M.  le  Dl  Castueil 

Medecin-adjoint. 

M.  le  Dr  E.  Arreat 

Medecin- Adjoint. 

M.  le  D1  G.  Engelhardt 

Medecin-adjoint. 

MM.  Brodeur  freres 

Maladies  des  dents. 

M1Ie  Anna  Hennig 

Gymnaste  et  Masseuse  suedoise. 

M.  N.  OuVRARD 
Pharmacien. 

M.  Ayasse. 

Interne  eu  pharntade. 

(i)  Les  docteurs  Nicati,  E.  Pilatte,  Sarles,  de  Luna,  A.  Bremoni 
out  bien  voulu  pendant  quelque  temps  donner  leur  concours  et  fain 
partie  du  corps  medical  du  Dispensaire. 
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Mme  Aicard,  Isabelle. 

MM.  Aicard,  Albert. 

Argenti,  Pandely-L. 
Autran,  F.-C. 

Mmes  Barlatier,  E. 

Beaufays,  Pauline. 

M.  et  Mme  Bizard,  E. 

MM.  Boeuf,  E. 

Boiron,  J. 

Mmes  Canaple,  Ch. 

Caramano  Catherine,  D . 
Caridia,  A. 

Comptoir  National 
d’Escompte  de  Paris. 
M.  Constantinides,  C. 

Couppa,  N. 

Mmes  Couppa,  N. 

Darier,  E. 

Delanglade. 

M.  Delanglade,  docteur. 
M.  et  Mme  Devos,  E. 

Docks  et  Entrepots  de 
Marseille. 


M.  et  Mme  Dufay,  Henri. 

Mme  Fabre-Luce. 

Fachiri,  John. 

MM.  Fraissinet  et  Cie. 

Mlle  Fritsch,  Lily. 

Mme  Gardair,  Augustin. 

Mme  Giraud,  A. 

M.  Giraud,  Felix. 

Mme  Gilbert deVoisins(Csse). 
M.  Gilbert  de  Voisins(Cte). 
Mme  Gravier,  G.,  Gravier,  J. 
M.  et  Mrae  Haney,  Camille. 
Mrae  Honnore. 

MM.  Jeansoulin  et  Luzzatti. 

Lagorio,  Victor. 

Mme  Lavie,  Leon. 

M.  et  Mme  Mante,  Louis. 

M.  et  Mme  Mante,  Theodore. 
M.  Maurel  et  H.  Prom  et 
Maurel  freres. 

Mme  Metaxas,  Spiro. 

M.  Metaxas,  Zani  (docteur) 
MM.  Noilly-Prat  et  Cie. 
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Mme  Oppermann,  A. 

M.  Paquet,  Nicolas. 

Mme  Pascal,  Henri. 

M.  Plagniol  de  James. 

Mme  Pichaud  de  Regusse. 
Raffineries  de  sucres  de 
S'-Louis. 

Raffineries  de  sucres  de 
la  Mdditerranee. 

Mmes  Ralli,  Alexandre  P. 
Ralli,  Ambroise  P. 
Ralli,  Etienne,  J. 

MM.  Ralli,  Antoine,  major. 

Ralli,  Etienne.  A. 

Mme  Ralli,  Etienne,  A. 

MM.  Ralli,  freres. 

M.  et  Mm'  Reggio,  N. 

MM.  Roberty,  et  Cie  B. 

Mrae  Rodocanachi,  Michel-E. 
M.  et  Mme  Roussel,  Jules. 

M.  Roux,  J.-Ch. 

Mlle  Sauerwein. 

Mme  Segond,  J.-H. 


M.  et  Mme  Semama,  Moise. 
Mme  Scaramanga,  Stratti. 
Mlle  Scaramanga,  J. 

M.  Simony,  L 
Mrae  Tillet,  Comtsse  du. 

Transports  Maritimes, 
Societegenerale  (des^ 
Mme  Velten,  E. 

M.  et  M.  Vagliano,  M. 

Mrae  Vagliano,  A.  Vve 
MM.  Verdeau,  Ivan. 
Verminck,  C.-A. 

Vian,  Ch. 

Ville  de  Marseille. 

M.  et  Mme  Vlasto,  Alex. -A. 
Mme  Vlasto,  Peneloppe. 
Vuccina,  Th. 

M.  Vlasto,  Theodore,  A. 
Mmcs  Zafiropulo,  Eryphile. 
Zafiropulo,  G.-D. 
Zarifi.  Etienne. 

Zarifi,  P. 


LISTE 
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M.  Aguitton,  Paul. 

Mme  Aimedieu  (Vve). 

MM.  Alby,  Charles. 

Alby,  Gustave. 
Allatini,  Guido. 

Mme  Ambanopulo,  J. 
MM.  Anfonso  (l’abbe). 
Angst,  E.-F. 

Argenti,  Auguste-L. 
Mme  Argenti,  Leonidas-P. 
MM.  Arnaud,  Emile. 

Arnaud,  Michel. 

Mme  Arnavon. 

MM.  Arnoux,  Auguste. 

Artaud  G. 

MM.  Assouad  freres. 
Aubarede  (d’). 
Autissier  fils. 

Mme  Autran. 

MM.  Badetty  et  fils,  Mor. 
Mme  Barbecot. 

M.  Bard,  Michel. 


MM.  Barot  et  Cie,  Et. 

MM.  Barry,  Jules. 

Mme  Barry. 

MM.  Beau,  Henri. 

Bellais,  A. 

Belle  Jardiniere. 

Benet  freres. 

Benoit,  Marc. 
Berenger,  Xavier. 
Bergasse,  Henri. 
Bergasse,  Hippolte. 
Bergel  neveux,  Moses. 
Bernabo,  Jules. 

Mmes  Berthou  (Vve). 
Berthou,  Aug. 
Bietron,  A. 

MM.  Blache,  Joseph. 

Blanc,  notaire. 

Blanc  fils  aine  et  Cis. 
Boeuf,  Auguste. 

Boeuf,  Paul. 

Bohn,  F. 
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MM.  Boles-Depre. 

Bonnasse. 

Bonzom,  Marius. 
Bornand,  G. 

Bortoli,  freres. 

Mmes  Bose,  Gaston. 

Bose,  L. 

MM.  Boude  et  fils,  A. 

Mme  Bourrageas. 

Mmes  Bourrelly,  Ed. 

Bourrelly,  Joseph. 

M,les  Bourrelly,  Berthe. 

Bourrelly,  Marie. 

Mme  Boyer. 

Brasserie  du  Phenix. 
Brasserie  Mediterranee. 
Mme  Briere,  P. 

MM.  Brunet,  Louis. 

Brunet,  de  Finaud  et  C°. 
Budd. 

Caire,  Max. 

Calvet. 

Mme  Canaple,  Mere. 

MM.  Cantini,  Jules. 

Cartier,  A.,  agent-voyer 
en  chef  du  depart'. 
Caune,  Albert. 

Cauvet.  L.  et  Jelus. 
Chabrieres, Morel  etCie. 
Chaix,  Marius. 
Chambon,  Henri. 
Chanal,  C. 

Mmes  Chapelain. 


Mme  Chapuis. 

Compagnie  des  Tram 
ways  de  Marseille.  , 
Compagnie  General 
des  Produits  chirni 
ques  du  Midi. 
Compagnie  National 
de  Navigation. 

MM.  Coste,  H. 

Coty,  V.  et  E. 

Cougit,  V. 

Courret. 

Couve  Aime. 

Credit  Lyonnais. 

MM.  Cristol,  freres. 

Crodel,  Muller  et  Da 
non. 

Mmes  Crozet,  Jeanne. 

Cuzin,  Marthe. 

MM.  Dagand,  Alexis. 

Dagot,  Gustave. 

M"es  Daher,  Marguerite  e 
Claire. 

MM.  Dallaporta,  Marino. 
Dallaporta,  G.-N. 
Damiano,  A.-N. 

Mrae  Damoy. 

MM.  Deiss. 

Desbief,  Paul. 

Deville. 

Deviq,  Leopold. 

Mme  Deviq,  Leopold. 

M.  Dobler,  Ed. 
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Docks  fibres. 

VP  Donnadieu,  Claire. 

M.  Donnadieu,  Eugene. 
Donnadieu,  Ldonce. 
Dubois,  E. 

4me  Ducreux. 

M.  Ducros  de  Romefort. 
dine  Dufour,  Jean. 

M.  Dumas,  Joseph. 

Dunn,  A. 

Estier,  N. 

Estrine  et  Cie. 

Fabre,  Edmond. 

Fabre,  Paul. 

Fabre,  P. 
mes  Fabre  Arnblie. 

M.  Ferrie,  et  Cie,  Michel. 

Fleich  & C°,  L. 
mes  Fournier,  Paul. 

M.  Fournillier,  Marius. 
Fraissinet,  Arthur. 
Fraissinet,  L6on. 
Fritsch-Estrangin. 
Gaillaud  et  Mouren. 
Ps  Gairard , Marie-Made- 
leine. 

Galice,  Marie. 

Galice,  Marthe. 
Gardair,  Aime. 

M.  Gardair,  Augustin. 

. et  Mme  Gardair,  B. 

M.  Gautier,  Albert. 
Gautier,  Camille. 
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MM.  Gautier,  Gabriel. 
Gautier,  Paul. 
Gautier,  J.-Bte. 
Gautier,  Jeune,  S. 
Gelaz  J. 

Gilles,  docteur. 
Giraud,  Henri. 
Gonzales,  A. 
Goubert,  T. 

MM.  Gouin  & C°. 

Mme  Gounelle,  Charles. 

M.  Gounelle,  Leon. 
Mmes  Gourjon,  Elise. 

M.  Grawitz,  Alexis. 

Mme  Grobet,  L. 

Gros,  Marie. 

MM.  Gros  Valentin  et  O'. 
Guis,  A.  et  Cie. 
Gulbenk  et  Seliam. 
Guldener,  Victor. 
Hains,  A.  et  L. 
Hairouniantz,  G. 
Haney,  Fernand. 
Hardouin,  Andre. 
Harocopos,  Jean. 

Mme  Hava,  Joseph. 

MM.  Hava,  Nasri. 

Havas  (Agence). 
Homsy  et  fils,  N. 
Hubert  de  Vautier. 
Hugues,  Gustave. 
Huilerie  nouvelle. 
Jauge,  Thraen. 
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Mmes  Imer,  Arthur. 

Imhaus,  G. 

MM.  Jacquemet,  H. 

Jannot,  Georges. 

Mmes  Jauffret. 

Jonquet. 

MM.  Jonquet,  Emile. 
Jonquet,  Victor. 
Jourdan,  notaire. 

Jouve. 

Mme  Julliany,  L. 

Mme  Lamboi. 

MM.  Langlois,  Theodore. 
Laurent,  B. 

Le  Chevalier,  recr  ppal 
des  Postes. 

Le  Mee,  Leopold. 
Lieutaud  de  Toppia. 
Lieutier. 

Mme  Lignon,  Helene. 

MM.  Linder. 

Livierato,  N. 

Li  von. 

Lombard,  Etienne. 
Lombard,  Franqois. 
Lombard,  Marius. 

Mme  Lumbroso. 

Madon,  Paul. 

MM.  Madon,  Fernand. 
Magail,  docteur. 
Magnan  freres. 
Magnan,  Gavoty  et  C°. 
Mlle  Magnien,  Marie, 


MUes  Magnien,  Mathilde. 

Magnon,  A. 

MM.  Malcor,  Louis. 
Mancel,  H. 

Marchand,  Joseph. 
Mme  Marcomano. 

MM.  Martin,  Etienne. 

Martin  et  Bertrand. 
Mmes  Masseilhon,  Estelle. 
Massot,  L. 

MM.  Maurel,  Joseph. 

Maurice,  J. 

Mmes  Mavrogordato , Fannj 
M. 

Mavrogordato,  Jenny  I 
M.  Mavroyeni-Bey,  D. 
Mmcs  Messerer. 

M.  Michel,  Augustin. 
Mraes  Michelon. 

Monier,  Frederic. 

M.  et  Mme  Monod. 

Mme  Morel,  Vve  Ch. 

M.  Moulin,  J. 

Mmes  Mourgue  d’Algue. 

Mouton-Giraud,  Emn 
Muzzopulo,  A. 

Mllc  Na£gely,  E. 

Nicolas,  Auguste. 
Nodet,  Ch. 

Nouveau,  L. 

Oudin. 

Paul  fils  aine. 
Pelissier,  avoue. 
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dM.  Pelletier,  E. 

Pelloux,  Auguste. 
Pelloux,  Victor. 

Mrae  Petrocochino,  P. 
dmes  Pichaud  de  Reguse. 

Pissin. 

Mlle  Pissin. 
vlM.  Pomel. 

Poullain,  J.-B. 
Poupardin. 
Prassacachi,  Stratti. 
Mme  Prat,  G. 

M.  Puget,  A. 

Mme  Puget  Edmond. 

MM.  Ralli,  Antoine,  Th. 

Etienne  A.  Ralli. 

Mme  Ralli,  John,  E. 

M.  et  Mme  Ralli  Lucas,  E. 
MM.  Rambaud,  A. 
Rampal. 

Reboul. 

Reggio,  Nicolas. 
Regis,  et  Cie  F. 
Rene,  Hte. 

Mme  Revelli. 

M.  Rey,  Louis. 

Mme  Reynaud  de  Trets. 
M.  Richard. 

Mme  Ripert,  Mathilde. 

M.  Rivoire,  Ph. 

MM.  Robein,  F. 

Robin-Rondel  et  Cie 
Mmes  Rocca,  Emma. 
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M.  et  Mme  Rocca,  Pierre. 

Mme  Rodocanachi,  Th.-P. 
MM.  Rodrigues,  Ely,  freres. 
MM.  Roque  etCisdeJ.Mottet 
Rostand,  Paul. 

Rostand,  Eugene. 
Rouard,  L.-X. 

M.  Roux,  Antonin. 

Mme  Roux,  Antony. 

M.  Roux,  Ernest. 

Mme  Roux  (Vve)  de. 

M.  Sauerwein,  Christian. 
Mme  Sauvaire-Jourdan. 

MM.  Scaramanga,  Eumorfo- 
pulo  et  Cie. 
Schloesing,  freres  et  Cie. 
Schumaker,  F. 

Sechiari,  Manoli. 

Mmes  Segond,  Alfred. 

Seve,  L. 

Signoret,  Elie. 

M.  Skyrianos,  P. 

Societe  Marseillaise.  — 
M.  A.  Rey,  president. 
MUe  Soureillat,  Adeline. 
MM.  Stapfer,  D. 

Stocker,  J. 
Stuckelberger,  Hans. 
Sylvander,  A. 

Syndicat  des  Agents 
de  Change. 

M.  Sugdury,  Georges. 


Mmcs  Teisseire,  Theophile. 
MM.  Thomas,  A. 

Tivollier  de  Gourjon. 
Todd,  John,  G. 
Toy-Riont. 

Tricon,  Louis. 

Triossi,  Clement. 
Usslaub,  Leonce. 

Mme  Valabregue. 

MM.  Vaisse  et  C°,  Vor. 
MM.  Varangod,  Alexandre. 
Varangod,  Gabriel. 
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Mmes  Vernis,  Blanche. 

Verville,  J.  de. 

MM.  Vian,  Charles. 

Vian,  Marius. 

Mm«  Vidal,  A. 

MM.  Vidal,  L. 

Warrain,  A. 

Wuichet,  A.  ' 

M.  et  Mme  Zafiropulo,Polybe 
Rd  Zigavinos,  Archimante 
Anonyme  pour  un  lit . 
B.  B.  de  Montpellier. 
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NOTICE 


SUR  LA 

CAISSE  DES  ORPHELINS  DU  XVI'  ARR0ND1SSEMENT 

Societe  reconnue  d’utilite  publique 


Considerations  Generates.  — Son  origine.  — Son  organisa- 
tion. — Son  esprit  et  son  but.  — • Son  fonctionnement.  — Ses 
resultats.  — Conclusion. 

I 

CONSIDERATIONS  GENERALES 

i La  Societe,  comme  les  individus,  est  soumise  a des  obliga- 
tions morales;  il  y a des  devoirs  collectifs  comme  des  devoirs 
iirives  : les  premiers  ne  sont  que  lexpression  commune  des 
econds.  Parmi  ces  devoirs,  figure  au  premier  rang  celui  de 
a bienfaisance  publique,  car  il  est  de  Pinteret  meme  de  la 
lociete  de  se  montrer  secourable  pour  les  individus  maltraites 
ar  le  sort,  de  prevenir  les  dispositions  bostiles  que  l’amertume 
e l’abandon  pourrait  inspirer,  de  reconcilier  les  etres  qui 
ouffrent  avec  les  lois  et  les  institutions  sociales  et  de  les 
orter  a benir  la  puissance  publique  en  faisant  descendre 
isqu’a  eux  les  salutaires  effets  de  sa  sollicitude. 

C’est  surtout  au  lenclemain  des  fatals  evenements  de  1870-71 
ue  ce  besoin  d’aide  mutuelle  's’est  plus  particulierement 
lanifeste.  La  misere  etait  grande  alors,  il  fallait  y pourvoir. 
)e  tous  cotes  surgirent  des  idees  fecondes,  on  se  mit  fraternel- 
;ment  a l’oeuvre  et  tout  d’abord  on  s’occupa  de  la  protection 
e l’enfance.  L administration  ouvrit  des  refuges  aux  orphe- 
ns,  do  nombreux  enfants  y furent  recueillis,  mais,  si  grande 
ue  soit  la  eharite  publique,  elle  ne  saurait  pretendre  a soulager 
>utes  les  infortunes. 


ORIGINE  DE  LA  SOCIETE 


Quelque  puissants  qu’eussent  ete  les  efforts,  il  restait  encore 
cn  dehors  de  leur  action  tout  une  classe  de  petis  etres  dignes! 
d'interets,  uous  voulons  parlor  de  ceux  qui,  prives  d'un  de 
lours  soutiens  naturels,  leur  pere  ou  leur  mere,  deviennent 
souvent  la  proie  de  la  rue,  les  victimes  des  mauyais  exemples 
et  linissent  toujours  par  aller  grossir  l’armee  du  vice.  11  pesel 
en  effet  sur  cette  categoric  d’enfants  une  sorte  de  fatalite.  Le 
pore  ou  la  mere  etant  mort,  celui  des  deux  qui  survit  est 
oblige  de  travailler  pour  1c  pain  quolidien  et  presque  toujours 
au-dehors.  L enfant  restc  soul  ou  confie  a des  voisins  qui,  ayant 
deja  d’autrcs  charges,  les  surveillent  peu,  de  sorte  que,  insen- 
siblement,  l’abandonne  s’affranchit  de  toute  tulelle.  Cette 
situation  etait  bien  de  nature  a eveiller  la  sollicitude  des  gens 
de  cceur,  de  ceux  qui  trouvent,  dans  les  services  qn’ils  peuvent 
rendre  a leurs  semblables,  leurs  plus  douces  satifactions. 
M.  le  D1'  Marmottan,  le  Maire  actuel  du  XVIs  Arrondissement, 
resolut  de  faire  appel  a quelques  personnes  dont  il  avait  pu 
apprecier  ledevouement  aux  lieures  difficiles;  il  les  reunit,  leur 
exposa  son  idee,  leur  demanda  leur  concours.  La  Caisse  des 
Orplielins  etait  fondee. 
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III 

SON  ORGANISATION 

Mais  des  entreprises  de  cette  nature  ne  s’improvisent  pas.  La 
Caisse  des  Orplielins  rencontra  des  ses  debuts  de  nombreuses 
dillicultes.  heureusement  ses  fondateurs  n etaient  pas  gens  a se 
laisser  rebuter.  Apres  quelques  tatonnements  la  Societe  fut 
dcfinitivement  constituee;  de  toutes  parts  les  adhesions  arrive- 
rent;  l autorisation  do  l’Etat  lut  aisement  obtenue.  Dos  lors  on 
songea  a organiser  le  fonctionnement  administratif  et,  pour 
(jiic  la  nouvelle  Societe  ne  rencontrat  plus  d’entraves,  pour 
qu’elle  put  etendre  son  action  bienfaisante  sans  etre  genee  par 
un  programme  trop  restreint,  on  redigea  des  Statuts  aussi 
simples,  aussi  succincts  qu’il  fut  possible. 


CAJSSE  OES  ORPHEIINS  DU  X¥IE  ARRONDISSEMENT 

Autorisee  par  Arrete  du  jo  Septembre  1879 

PARIS  - 77,  Rue  des  Sablons,  77  - PARIS 
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Article  premier.  — — La  Societe  a pour  objel  de  venii ■ en 
aide  aux  enfants  du  X VIe  Arrondissement  prices  de  tears 
soutiens  naturels.  Dans  cc  but , eile  foiule  line  caisse  sous  le 
litre  de  Caisse  ties  Orplielins  du  XVIe  Arrondissement. 

Art.  2.  — La  Societe  se  composers  de  personnes  des  deux 
sexes , agreees  par  le  Comite,  qui  s' engage  rout  a verser  au 
mains  Cinquante  centimes  par  mois,  la  cotisation  maxima 
etant  illimitee. 

Art.  3.  — La  Societe  est  administree  par  un  Comite  de 
vxngt  et  un  membres  elus  pour  3 arts  par  toms  les  Societaires 
reunis  en  assemblee  generate.  Le  Comile  est  renoiwele  par 
tiers  chaque  aline e.  Les  membres  sortants  sont  reeligibles. 

Art.  4.  — Le  Comite  nomine  un  bureau  charge  de  la 
direction  des  details  de  V administration . 

Art.  5.  — Tons  les  Societaires  sont  reunis  line  fois  Van  en 
assemblee  generate  pour  entendre  le  rapport  du  Comite  et 
approuver  les  comptes  de  la  Societe. 
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Ces  Statuts  ayant  ete  approuves  par  Arrete  du  3o  Septem- 
bre 1879,  une  premiere  assemblee  generale  des  adherents  fut 
tenue  dans  laquelle  on  nomma  un  Comite  de  vingt  et  un  mem- 
bres. Le  jour  meme,  ce  Comile  se  reunissait  pour  elire  son 
Bureau  et  plagait  a sa  tete  l’initiateur  de  l’CEuvre,  Monsieur 
le  Dr  Marmottan. 

L’ organisation  de  la  Caisse  des  Orplielins  repose  sur  une 
tlieorie  feconde  en  resultats.  Pour  ne  pas  epuiser  en  construc- 
tions couleuses  les  ressources  de  la  Societe,  il  fut  decide  qu’on 
ne  creerait  pas  d’O.rplielinat  proprement  dit,  qu’on  n'eleverait 
pas  de  batiments  pour  y loger  les  orplielins  recueillis.  Les 
pupillcs  de  la  Societe  devaient  etre  places  dans  les  diverses 
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Institutions  privees  de  FArrondissement,  adoptant  ainsi  ud 
systeme  suivi  plus  tard  par  la  Ville  de  Paris  sous  le  titre  d’ln- 
ternat  priraaire.  Des  traites  furent  passes  a cet  eilet  avec  les 
chefs  de  ces  etablisscments  et  les  Orphelins  y furent  admi§.  an 
ineme  titre  que  les  enfants  entretenus  par  leurs  families.  On 
evitait  par  la  les  depenses  considerables  exigees  par  une  instal- 
lation appro priee  qui  eut  necessite  l’entretien  d un  personnel 
special  et  les  Orphelins  devenaient  simplement  des  internes 
dans  des  maisons  consacrees  a la  jeunesse  oil  ils  recevaienl 
i instruction  et  tous  les  soins  materiels  necessaires.  Deux 
Institutions  regurent  les  gargons,  les  lilies  furent  placees  dans 
trois  pensionnats. 

IV 

SON  ESPRIT  ET  SON  BUT 
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La  Caisse  des  Orphelins  a pour  principe  essentiel  le  respect 
le  plus  absolu  de  la  libcrte  de  conscience.  Ses  londateurs  sel 
sont  places  en  dehors  de  toute  preoccupation  eonfessionnelle 
ou  politique.  A quelque  culte,  a ([uelque  opinion  qu’appartien- 
nent  les  parents,  une  seule  regie  preside  a l’adoption  de  l’en- 
fant,  a savoir  : l’interet  qu’il  inspire. 

La  Societe,  cn  eilet,  en  se  donnant  pour  mission  de  pourvoir 
au  sort  de  l’orphelin  a pris  pour  tache  de  reparer  lbs  maux 
dont  le  hasard  du  sort,  le  mallieur  ou  l inconduite  de  ses 
parents  Font  rendu  victimc,  mais  dont  il  n’est  nullement 
responsable. 

Respectueux  du  principe  d’egalite,  elle  n’a  pas  voulu  que  ses 
petits  proteges  portassent  un  uniforme  special,  sorte  de  livree 
de  la  misere,  qui  eree  entre  les  enfants  une  distinction  cho- 
quante  et  souvent  bicn  peuiblc  pour  eux.  11s  revetent  done  le 
costume  des  Institutions  dans  lesquclles  ils  sont  places  et  s'y 
confondent  avec  leurs  camaradcs  plus  fortunes.  EnFin,  sou- 
cieuse  de  conserver  ii  F enfant  les  liens  naturels  qui  l’unissent 
a ses  parents,  la  Societe  entend  que  le  pere  ou  la  mere  survi- 
vant  contribue  pour  une  part,  si  minime  soit-elle,  a Fentretien 
<le  son  enfant,  qu’il  puisse  le  voir  quand  bon  lui  semble  ct 
qu'il  conserve  son  droit  absolu  a sa  direction  morale. 

Le  fonctionnement  de  la  Caisse  des  Orphelins,  resultat  de 
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SON  FONCTIONNEMENT 

vingt  annees  d’experience,  se  trouve  en  quelque  sorte  codifie 
dans  un  travail  annexe  a la  presente  notice  et  < j ui  a pour 
titre  : Conditions  generates  He  fonctionnement  de  la  Caisse 
des  Orphelins  du  XVb  Arrondissement.  Nous  y renvoyons 
nos  lecteurs,  nous  contentant  de  faire  ressortir  ici  quelques 
details  plus  particulierement  interessants. 

Lorsquun  enfant  se  trouve  dans  les  conditions  d’admissibi- 
lite  exposees  ci-dessus,  qu'une  demande  reguliere  d’adoption  a 
ete  adressee  an  president  avec  pieces  a l’appui,  le  Comite 
ouvre  une  enquete  dont  il  est  rendu  coinpte  a la  plus  prochaine 
reunion,  c’est-a-dire  le  premier  Jeudi  du  mois  suivant.  Les 
conclusions  de  cette  enquete  sont  discutees  et  le  Comite  pro- 
nonce, s il  y a lieu,  l’admission  definitive. 

Des  le  lendemain.  les  intex^esses  sont  avises  de  la  decision 
prise  et,  dans  le  cas  d’adoption,  l'enfant  est  immediatement 
place  dans  l’une  des  Institutions,  suivant  son  sexe,  et  pourvu 
de  tout  ce  qui  sera  necessaire  a son  entretien.  Des  lors  il  fait 
partie  de  l’lnstitution,  ses  parents  peuvent  l’aller  voir  aux 
jours  et  heures  determinees  par  le  reglement  de  la  maison  et 
obtenir  sa  sortie  si  sa  conduite  et  son  travail  n’ont  donne 
aucun  sujet  de  plainte.  Toutefois  il  se  trouve  sous  la  surveil- 
lance de  la  Societe  qui  pourvoit  a ses  besoins,  suit  ses  progres 
et  le  pousse  autant  que  son  degre  d’intelligence  le  permet. 

Quand  l’enfant  arrive  en  age  d’etre  place  en  apprentissage, 
la  Societe  lui  choisit  un  metier  conforme  aux  dispositions  qu  il 
montre  et  le  confie  a des  personnes  lionorables  capables  de  lui 
enseigner  leur  etat.  Mais,  la  encore,  sans  jamais  usurper  la 
place  qui  revient  de  droit  aux  parents,  la  Societe  surveille  les 
travaux  de  son  pupille.  les  encourage  et  les  recompense  s’il  le 
merite.  Cette  methode  a,  jusqu'a  ce  jour,  parfailement  reussi  et 
nous  n’avons  re^u  que  des  eloges  sur  la  conduite  et  la  bonne 
tenue  de  nos  jeunes  proteges. 

Pour  procurer  aux  Orphelins  quelques  satisfactions  et  leur 
enseigner  en  meme  temps  a aimer  leurs  bienfaiteurs,  le  Comite 
les  reunit  chaque  annee,  a Noel,  dans  la  salle  d’honneur  de  la 
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Mairie.  Tous  les  adherents  sont  convies  a eette  fete  de  familie 
dans  laquelle  des  bonbons,  des  jouets  et  des  objets  utiles  son^ 
distribues  aux  enfants.  En  outre,  des  livrets  de  Caisse  d’Epar 
gne  sont  attribues  aux  Orphelins  qui  ont  donne  satisfaction  par 
leur  travail  et  leur  conduite.  Ges  livrets,  non  seulement 
constituent  une  recompense  enviee,  mais  encore  ont  pour 
effet  de  developper  le  sentiment  de  l’epargne  et  de  l’economie 
chez  les  enfants.  Le  President  profite  de  la  circonstance  pour 
retracer  les  progres  accomplis  dans  l’annee  et  rendre  un  juste 
hommage  a la  generosite  des  donateurs  et  au  devouement  des 
personnes  clont  les  services  ont  pu  contribuer  au  developpe- 
ment  de  la  Societe. 


VI 

SES  RESULTATS 

Si  l’on  veut  einbrasser  d'un  coup  cl' ceil  les  resultats  obtenus 
clepuis  l’annee  1879-80,  date  dc  la  fondation  de  la  Caisse  des 
Orplielins,  il  suflit  de  se  reporter  au  tableau  synoptique  que 
nous  en  avons  dresse  et  qui  complete  eloquemment  les  rensei- 
gnements  force  men  t succincts  contenus  dans  la  presente  notice. 
Nous  nous  contenterons  seulement  de  faire  remarquer  que,  de- 
puis  la  fondation  de  la  Societe,  338  enfants  ont  profite  des  avan- 
tages  qu’elle  olfre  a ses  pupilles  et  que  la  somme  payee  pour 
pension  et  entretien  des  Orphelins  s’cst  clevee  a 600.988  fr.  85. 

Des  i883,  en  presence  du  succes  iuespere  de  l’CEuvre,  le 
Comite  avail  du  cherclier  le  moyen  cl'en  consolider  les  bases. 
Quelques  personnes  chari  tables  ayant,  a cette  epoque,  mani- 
festo l intenlion  de  doter  la  Caisse  des  Orphelins  de  legs  d’une 
certainc  importance,  le  President  resolut  de  dcmander,  aux 
Pouvoirs  Publics,  la  reconnaissance  legale. 

Une  recjuete  redigee  dans  ce  sens  fut  votee  par  le  Comite 
dans  sa  seance  du  28  Novembre  i883  et  adressee  a M.  le  Minis- 
tre  de  l'Interieur.  Mais  alors  il  fallut  donner,  aux  Statuts  qui 
regissaient  la  Societe,  plus  d’ampleur  et  plus  de  precision.  On 
prepara  un  projet  qui,  sounds  a l'assemblee  generale  des 
adherents,  le  16  Decembre  188G,  fut  discute  et  vote  article  par 
article  ct  dont  voici  le  texte  ; 


CAISSE  DES  ORPHELINS 


DU 


XVIe  ARRONDISSEMENT 


STATUTS 


Article  E 


L' Association  dite  Caisse  des  Orphelins  du  XVIs  Arrondis- 
sement,  fondee  en  1879,  a pour  but  de  venir  en  aide  aux 
Orphelins  de  pere  ou  de  mere  du  XVIe  Arrondissement, 
de  !es  placer  dans  des  Institutions  ou  dans  des  etablisse- 
ments  agricoles,  jnsqua  ce  qu’ils  soient  en  etat  d’entrer  en 
apprentissage. 

I Is  demeurent  sous  la  surveillance  de  la  Societe  tant 

es 

qu’ils  ne  sont  pas  en  mesure  de  gagner  leur  vie. 

La  Societe  a son  siege  a Paris. 


Article  2. 


]• 
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La  Societe  se  compose  de  toutes  les  personnes  des  deux 
sexes,  agrees  par  le  Comite,  qui  s’engagent  a verser  un  mini- 
mum de  6 francs  par  an. 


Article  3. 


Le  Conseil  d’administration  se  compose  de  quinze  Mem- 
bres  elus  pour  trois  ans,  par  l'Assemblee  generate. 

Le  Conseil  choisit,  parmi  ses  membres,  un  bureau 
compose  : d’un  President,  d'un  Vice-President,  d’un  Secre- 
taire general,  d’un  Tresorier,  d'un  Secretaire  adjoint  et  d'un 
Tresorier  adjoint. 

Le  Bureau  est  elu  pour  un  an. 

Le  Conseil  se  reunit  tous  les  mois  et  chaque  fois  qu’il 
est' convoque  par  son  President,  on  sur  la  demande  du 
quart  de  ses  Membres. 


’ 
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En  cas  de  vacances,  le  Conseil  pourvoit  au  remplacement 
de  ses  Membres,  sauf  ratification  par  la  plus  prochaine 
Assemblee  generale.  Le  renouvellement  du  Conseil  a lieu 
tous  les  ans  par  tiers,  en  Assemblee  generale. 

Les  Membres  sortants  sont  reeligibles. 

La  presence  de  neuf  Membres  du  Conseil  d’administra- 
tion  est  necessaire  pour  la  validite  des  deliberations. 

Les  proces-verbaux  sont  signes  par  le  President  et  par  le 
Secretaire. 


Article  4. 

Le  President  remplit  les  fonctions  d’ordonnateur. 

Article  5. 

Le  Tresorier  represente  la  Societe  en  justice  et  dans  tous 
les  actes  de  la  vie  civile. 

11  rend  compte  de  sa  gestion  en  fin  d'exercice. 

Article  6. 

Les  ressources  de  la  Societe  se  composent  : 

i°  De  Pencaisse  et  des  valeurs  mobilieres  quelle  possede; 

2°  Des  cotisations  annuelles  et  des  dons  de  ses  Membres; 

3°  Du  prix  des  trousseaux; 

4°  Du  produit  des  offrandes,  quetes,  assemblies  de 
charite,  ventes,  etc. ; 

5°  Les  dons  et  legs  dont  1 acceptation  aura  ete  autorisee  a 
son  profit; 

6"  Des  subventions  qui  pourraient  lui  etre  accordees. 

Article  7. 

Les  deliberations  relatives  a l’acceptation  des  dons  et  legs, 
air.si  que  celles  relatives  a Pacquisition  d’immeubles,  seront 
soumises  a l'approbation  du  Gouvernement. 

Les  fonds  fibres  sont  places  dans  une  caisse  publique. 

Les  excedents  de  recettes  seront  places  en  fonds  publics 
frangais,  en  actions  de  la  Banque  de  France,  en  obligations 
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du  Credit  Fonder  de  France,  ou  en  obligations  de  Chemins 
de  fer  francais,  emises  par  des  Compagnies  auxquelles  un 
minimum  d'interet  est  garanti  par  FEtat. 

Les  titres  seront  nominatifs. 

Article  8. 

Tous  les  Societaires  sont  reunis  une  fois  Fan  en  Assem- 
ble generale  pour  entendre  le  rapport  du  Comite  et  approu- 
ver  les  comptes  de  la  Societe. 

Article  9. 

La  qualite  de  Membre  de  F Association  se  perd  : 

i°  Par  la  demission  ; 

2°  Par  la  radiation,  prononcee  pour  motifs  graves,  par 
FAssemblee  generale,  a la  majorite  des  deux  tiers  des  Mem- 
bres  presents,  sur  le  rapport  du  Conseil  d’administration 
et  le  Membre  interesse  dument  appele  a fournir  ses  expli- 
cations. 

Article  10. 

Les  Statuts  ne  peuvent  etre  modifies  que  sur  la  proposi- 
tion du  Conseil  d’administration  ou  de  vingt-cinq  Membres, 
soumise  au  Bureau  au  moins  un  mois  avant  la  seance. 

L’Assemblee  extraordinaire,  specialement  convoquee  a 
cet  effet,  ne  peut  modifier  les  Statuts  qu’a  la  majorite  des 
deux  tiers  des  Membres  presents. 

L’Assemblee  doit  se  composer  du  quart,  au  moins,  des 
Membres  en  exercice. 

La  deliberation  est  soumise  a Fapprobation  du  Gouver- 
nement. 

Article  II. 

L'Assemblee  generale,  appelee  a se  prononcer  sur  la 
dissolution  de  1 Association,  et  convoquee  specialement  a 
cet  effet,  doit  comprendre,  au  moins,  la  moitie  plus  un  des 
Membres  en  exercice.  Ses  resolutions  sont  prises  a la  majo- 
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rite  des  deux  tiers  des  Membres  presents  et  soumises  a 
Papprobation  du  Gouvernement. 

Article  12. 

Ln  cas  de  dissolution,  l’actif  de  l’Association  est  attribue, 
par  deliberation  de  1 Assemblee  generale,  a un  ou  plusieurs 
etablissements  analogues  et  reconnus  d'utilite  publique. 

Cette  deliberation  est  soumise  a Papprobation  du  Gou- 
vernement. 

Article  13. 

11  sera  procede  de  raeme  en  cas  de  retrait  de  l’autorisation 
donnee  par  le  Gouvernement. 

Dans  le  cas  ou  PAssemblee  generale  se  refuserait  a del i- 
berer  sur  cette  attribution,  il  sera  statue  par  un  decret 
rendu  en  forme  des  reglements  d’administration  publique. 

Article  14. 

Un  reglement  interieur,  adopte  par  PAssemblee  generale, 
approuve  par  le  Prefet,  arrete  les  conditions  de  details 
propres  a assurer  Pexecution  des  presents  Statuts. 

II  peut  toujours  etre  modifie  dans  la  meme  forme. 

Vu  a la  Section  de  l’lntferieur  le  9 mars  1887 
Le  Rapporteur , 

Signi  : G.  de  SALVERTE. 

Vu  pour  etre  annexe  au  decret 

du  28  avril  1887,  en  registry  sous  le  n°  143  ; 

Le  Ministre  de  1’Interieur. 

Pour  le  Ministre  et  par  d6l6gation, 

Le  Direrteur 

du  Personnel  et.  du  Secretariat, 

Signe  : R.  ALL AIN-TARGE. 


Itiilm  1c  2 Jilin  1887,  M.  le  President  annoiiruit  en  seance  du 
Comite  ifue  la  Caisse  des  Orplielins  etait  lcconnnc  d’utilite 
publique  et  donnait  lecture  du  Decret  de  M.  le  President  de  la 
Republique.  . 
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CAISSE  DES  ORPHELINS 

<lu  X¥ic  Arrondissemcnt 

REGONNUE  D’UTILITE  PIJBLIQUE 
par  decret  du  President  de  la  Republique  en  date  du  23  avril  1887. 


REPUBLIQUE  FRAN  £ A.ISE 

LIBERTE  - EGALITE  - FRATERN1TE 


PHtFEGTURE  00  0£PIRTEMENT  0E  LA  SEINE 


Le  President  de  la  Republique  Francaise, 

Sur  le  rapport  du  President  du  Conseil,  Ministre  de  Ylnte- 
rieur  et  des  Cultes, 

Vu  la  demande  de  reconnaissance  legale  formee  an  nom  de 
la  Caisse  des  Orphelins  du  XYP  arrondissement  de  Paris: 

Yu  le  proces-verbal  de  I’Assemblee  generate  des  membres 
de  I'OEuvre,  tenue  le  15  Juillet  lbdo: 

Yu  les  documents  produits  a I'appui  de  la  demande  pre- 
citee; 

Vu  I’avis  du  Prefet  de  la  Seine , 

Vu  I’avis  du  Conseil  d'Etat  du  11  janvier  1886; 

La  section  de  llnterieur  et  des  Cultes , cle  i Instruction 
publique  et  des  Beaux-Arts  du  Conseil  d'Etat  entendue ; 

DECRETE : 

Article  premier. 


L’ Association  elite  Caisse  des  Orphelins  du  NVP  Arron- 
dissement de  Paris  est  reconnue  cornme  etablissernent 
d’utilite  publique. 

Sont  approuces  les  Statuts  de  VCEuvre , tels  quils  sont 
annexes  a u present  decret. 

Article  2. 

Le  President  du  Conseil , Ministre  de  l lnterieur  et  des 
Cultes,  est  charge  de  l execution  du  present  arrete. 


Pour  copie  conforme, 

Pour  le  Secretaire  general, 

Le  Conseiller  de  Prefecture  deUgue, 
Signe : L.  FAVRE. 


Fait  a Paris,  le  28  avril  1887, 
Signi : Jcles  GREVY. 

Par  le  President  de  la  Republique, 
Le  President  du  Conseil 
Ministre  de  VIntcrieur  et  des  Cultes, 
Signe  : Rene  GOBLET. 

Pour  ampliation, 

Le  Dil'ecteur  du  personnel  et  du  Secretariat' 
Signi  : R.  Ali.ain  TARGE. 
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Cette  sanction  officielle  devait  donner  a la  Societe  une 
impulsion  nouvelle.  Depuis  lors,  en  diet,  ellc  n'a  cesse  de 
progresses  et  tout  permet  d’esperer  que,  dans  un  avenir 
rapproche,  ses  ressources  lui  permettront  d’accueillir  tous  les 
petits  malheureux  qui  viendront  lui  demander  protection. 

VI I 

CONCLUSION 

lcll(3  est  1 organisation  de  la  Caisse  des  Orphelins  du  XVI6 
Arrondissement;  tel  est  le  but  qu’elle  poursuit;  tels  sont  les 
resultats  obtenus  jusqu  a ce  jour.  L'experience  a demontre  que 
e’est  une  fondation  eminemment  utile. 

Plusieurs  Arrondissements  l’ont  deja  prise  pour  modele  et 
ont  adopte  ses  Statuts.  Aucun,  il  est  vrai,  n’a  encore  pu 
atteindre  a son  degre  de  prosperity  mais,  lorsqu’une  idee  se 
repand,  on  peut  aftirmer  <[u'elle  est  bonne  et  il  est  de  l’inter&t 
et  du  devoir  de  chacun  de  la  propager. 

C est  pourquoi,  tier  a juste  litre  de  son  oeuvre,  le  Comite  a 
tenu  it  ce  quelle  figurat  a 1 Exposition  Universelle  de  1889  afin 
de  susciter  des  imitateurs  el  de  permettre  aux  personnes  qui 
seraient  desireuses  de  jeter,  dans  leurs  departements,  les  bases 
de  Societes  similaires,  de  venir  puiser  des  conseils  et  des 
renseignements  qui  les  aidassent  dans  la  realisation  de  leur 
pi  o, jet.  Elle  y a ete  adniise  dans  la  Section  de  lEconomie 
Sociale  et  le  Jury  lui  a decerne  la  plus  haute  recompense  dont 
il  disposat  : une  Medaille  d’argent. 

C est  dans  le  menie  interet  philantliropique  qu’elle  prend 
place,  aujourd  hui,  a 1 Exposition  Universelle  de  1900,  parmi  les 
( b. u\  res  d assistance  et  d aide  niutuelle  au  developpement  des- 
quelles  la  Itepubliqtie  a si  puissaininent  contribue  dans  ces 
deinieres  annees  et  qui  caracteriseront,  dans  1 histoire  du 
siecle,  notre  epoque  toute  de  progres. 

Nous  pontons,  en  concluant,  atlirnier  que  des  fondations 
telles  que  la  Caisse  des  Orphelins  du  XVE  Arrondissement 
conti  ibuent  eminemment  a 1 apaisement  social  en  rapprochant 
tous  les  citoyens  dttns  un  meme  elan  de  charite  etdc  fraternite. 
Elies  peuvent  du  reste  s etendre  a 1 intini  car  dies  n’ont  d’autres 
limites  que  celles  de  la  bienfaisance  publique  qui,  en  France, 
est  inepuisable. 
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VILLE  DE  PARIS 


TABLEAU  SYNOPTIQUE  DE  LA  CAISSE  DES  ORPHELINS  DU  XVIE  ARRONDISSEMENT 
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EXTRAITS 

DES 

S T A T U T S 


i 

But  et  Composition  de  1’ Association 

Article  premier 

L’ Association  dite  La  Maison  Maternelle  (fondation 
Louise  Koppe),  recueille  pendant  un  temps  qui  peut  varier 
de  un  a trois  mois  les  enfants  des  travailleurs  qui,  par  suite 
de  maladie  ou  de  chomage,  se  trouvent  momentanement  aux 
prises  avec  la  misere.  Son  but  est  de  prevemr  1 etrolement 
de  l’enfant  et  parfois  meme  son  abandon. 

Elle  repoit  les  garpons  ag<fs  de  3 a 6 ans  et  les  lilies  &gees 
de  3 a 12  ans,  et  les  abrite  et  nourrit  gratuitement. 

Elle  a son  siege  a Paris. 

Art.  2 

L’ Association  se  compose  de  membres  adherents,  de 

membres  fondateurs  et  de  membres  cl’honneur. 

Les  membres  adherents  versent  une  cotisation  anuuelle  de 

douze  francs.  , 

Sont  membres  fondateurs  ceux  qui  versent  une  somme  de 

deux  cents  francs  au  minimum. 

Sont  membres  d'honneur  les  personnes  qui  feront  a 
l’CEuvre  un  don  minimum  de  mille  francs. 

II  faut,  pour  etre  membre  de  l’Association,  etre  agree  par 

le  Conseil  d’Administration. 

Le  titre  de  membre  d’honneur  peut  etre  confere  par  1 s 
semblee  generale  aux  personnes  qui,  par  leur  activite  et  leur 
ddvouement,  auront  contribuh  manifestement  au  developpe- 
ment  et  a la  prosp£rite  de  l’CEuvre. 


Art.  3 

L’Association  publie  le  nom  de  toutes  les  personnes  ayant 
fait  a l’CEuvre  un  don  en  nature  ou  en  argent. 

Art.  4 


Le  mari  et  la  femme  peuvent  etre  inscrits  conjointement 
comme  membres  de  la  Soci6t6  sans  avoir  a doubler  les  ver- 
sements  : neanmoins,  ils  n’auront  qu’une  voix  a 1 Assemblee 


gen£rale. 

o 
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REGLEMENT 


DISPOSITIONS  GENERALES 

La  Matson  Maternelle  a pour  but  de  soustraire  a la  misere 
les  enfants  des  travailleurs  qui,  par  suite  de  maladie  ou  d’un 
trop  long  chomage,  se  trouvent  momentanement  dans  la  gene. 

Les  enfants  sont  abrites,  nourris,  blanchis,  et  s’il  y a lieu 
et  si  les  ressources  le  permettent,  habilles  a la  Mai  son  Ma- 
ternelle. 

Les  enfants  sont  admis  de  3 a 6 ans,  pour  les  gar^ons,  et 
de  3 a 12  ans,  pour  les  lilies. 

La  duree  de  sejour  ne  peut  exceder  trois  mois  ; cependant, 
ce  sejour  pourra  etre  prolong^  si  la  situation  des  parents  ne 
s’est  pas  amelioree  et  motive  une  mesure  exceptionnelle. 

L’hospitalit£  accordeeaux  enfants  est  absolument  gratuite, 
aucun  retribution  n’est  acceptee,  si  minime  qu’elle  soit.  La 
presentation  des  enfants  alieutous  les  jours,  de  10  h.  a midi, 
et  l’admission  n’a  lieu  qu’apres  renseignements  pris  par  la 
directrice  et  sur  l’avis  du  medecin  de  la  Matson  Maternelle , 
qui  constate  si  l’enfant  n’est  atteint  d’aucune  maladie  epide- 
mique  ou  contagieuse. 

Les  parents  doivent  produire  le  bulletin  de  naissance  de 
l’enfant  et  son  certificat  de  vaccin,  et  fournir  tous  les  rensei- 
gnements qui  leur  seront  demandes. 

Les  parents  qui,  apres  avoir  confie  leur  enfant  a la  Matson 
Maternelle , seraient  plus  de  quinze  jours  sans  venir  le  voir, 
soit  le  jeudi,  soit  le  dimanche,  seront  invites  a le  reprendre, 
la  Matson  Maternelle  etant  fondee  pour  venir  en  aide  aux 
parents  qui  aiment  leurs  enfants  et  ne  s’en  separent  quelque 
temps  que  pour  leur  epargner  les  souffrances  de  leur  misere. 

Au  cas  ou  les  parents  ne  viendraient  pas  chercher  l’enfant, 
au  cas  ou,  ayant  change  de  domicile,  ils  n’auraient  pas  indi- 
que  leur  nouvelle  adresse,  l’enfant  ne  pouvant  leur  etre  rendu, 
declaration  de  l’abandon  sera  faite  a la  Prefecture  de  police 
et  l’enfant  envoye  a l’Assistance  publique. 

Aucun  enfant  malade  n’est  garde  a la  Matson  Maternelle. 

Une  maladie  se  declarant,  le  medecin  appele  sera  juge  si 
elle  doit  necessiter  le  transport  immediat  de  l’enfant  a l’Ho- 
pital,  ou  si  les  parents,  pr6 venus,  doivent  etre  invitds  a le 
reprendre. 
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M PISOJI  PTERflELLE 


La  Maison  Maternelle  a huit  ans  et  demi  d’existence,  son 
developpement  progressif  et  constant,  le  resultat  conside- 
rable atteint  depuis  sa  creation  : — 2,800  enfants  soustraits 
a la  misfere  — prouvent  sa  grande  utilite  reconnue,  du  reste, 
par  les  Ponvoirs  Publics. 

II  n’existe  qu’une  Maison  Maternelle,  qui,  depuis  cette 
ann£e,  a une  succursale  a Authon-du-Perche,  dans  l’Eure-et- 
Loir;  il  devient  necessaire  d’en  creer  dans  les  villes  oil  la 
population  ouvriere  est  nombreuse,  car  la  situation  econo- 
mique  provoque  de  plus  en  plus  des  crises  frequentes  de 
misere,  et  bien  des  parents  se  trouvent  a certains  moments 
dans  l’impossibilite  de  subvenir  aux  besoins  de  leur  famille. 

Nous  nous  elevons  contre  1’abandon  force  de  l’enfant. 
Nous  pensons  qu’au  commencement  du  xxe  siecle  la  misere 
ne  peut  continuer  a etre  consideree  comme  un  crime  et  le 
pauvre  petit  condamne  a en  subir  les  consequences. 

L’enfant  a droit  a sa  mere,  et  obliger  cette  mere  a l’aban- 
donner  parce  qu’elle  se  trouve  sans  ressources  pour  l’Mever, 
est  contraire  aux  lois  naturelles  et  humaines. 

C’est  pour  d6montrer  que  Ton  peut  faire  quelque  chose  de 
plus  humain  et  de  plus  juste,  et  sans  qu’il  en  coute  davan- 
tage,  que  nous  avons  fonde  la  Maison  Maternelle. 

Sans  qu’il  en  coute  davantage,  car  pour  1 franc  par  jour, 
on  nourrit,  abrite,  entretient  un  enfant  a la  Maison  Mater- 
nelle. L’enfant  ne  coute  meme  pas  cela,  puisque  en  huit 
annees  1891  a octobre  1899,  la  d£pense  totale  s’est  61evee  a 
149,551  fr.  30  pour  2,661  enfants  repr£sentant  168,224  jour- 
n6es  ce  qui  porte  la  depense  pour  chaque  enfant  par  jour  a 
o fr.  837.  Le  prix  de  1 franc  vient  de  l’estimation  des  nom- 
brenx  dons  en  nature. 

La  Maison  Maternelle  est,  parmi  les  oeuvres  de  Bienfai- 
sance,  une  de  celles  qui  rend  le  plus  de  services  en  venant 
en  aide  a la  fois  aux  parents  et  aux  enfants,  et  celle  qui 
d6pense  le  moins. 

Plus  les  ressources  augmenteront,  et  plus  d’enfants  seront 
soustraits  aux  souffrances  de  la  mis6re. 

La  Maison  Maternelle  a le  desir  d’etre  enfin  chez  elle  dans 
un  local  vaste,  aere,  bien  amenag6  ; mais  la  d£pense  a faire 
est  de  plus  de  100.000  francs. 
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Mais  rien  n’est  impossible,  que  chacun  par  son  obole  nous 
apporte  la  petite  pierre  et  la  construction  sera  bientot  edifiee. 

C’est  done  pour  etendre  son  action  bienfaisante  que  nous 
faisons  appel  a tous.  C’est  aux  petits  aussi  bien  qu’aux  grands 
que  nous  nous  adressons.  Aux  grands  nous  disons  : Notre 
devoir  est  de  garder  a la  France  de  demain,  ce  tresor  que  le 
present  nous  donne  : l’enfant.  Songeons  que  chaque  enfant 
qui  nait,  c’est  une  intelligence  de  plus  qui  peut  accroitre  la 
force,  la  puissance  de  notre  chere  Patrie  et  son  action  civili- 
satrice  dans  le  monde. 

Aux  petits  nous  voulons  dire  : Vous,  les  chers  aimes, 
demandez  a vos  papas,  a vos  mamans  de  vous  donner  une 
tirelire  de  la  Maison  Maternelle,  vous  rnettrez  dedans  un 
sou  chaque  jour  et  avec  les  sous  de  cette  tirelire  que  vous 
nous  enverrez  nous  donnerons  du  pain  et  des  lits  a des  en- 
fants  qui  en  manquent. 

Oui,  c’est  a tous  les  cceurs  que  le  notre  fait  appel,  c’est 
pour  empeeher  la  souffrance  de  l’etre  le  plus  doux  et  le  plus 
sacre  que  nous  demandons  aide  et  appui. 

Mieux  que  ce  que  nous  pourrions  dire,  les  discours  pro- 
nonces par  Monsieur  Leon  Bourgeois,  aux  Assemblies  gene- 
rales  de  la  Maison  Maternelle,  dont  nous  reproduisons  quel- 
ques  extraits,  feront  connaitre  la  haute  portee  sociale  et  le 
but  poursuivi  par  l’oeuvre. 

Louise  Ivoppe. 

Fondatrice-Directrice . 
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Exti  ait  du  disc  ours  prononce  pay  M.  Leon  Bourgeois  a 
I'Assem  blee  constitutive  tenue  le  16  decembre  1804 , 14.  rue 
du  Fouarre. 

« Sauver  l’enfance,  c’est  sauver  le  lendemain,  tout  simple- 
ment,  c’est  sauver  l’avenir. 

« L enfant,  suivant  qu  il  aura  et£  recueilli,  yieve,  sauvQ 
ou  au  contraire,  abanclonne  a lui-meme  et  perdu,  c’est,  ou 
l’esperance  ou  la  menace  pour  la  soci£te  de  demain.  Celui 
qui  aura  ete  livre  a lui-meme,  abandonne,  qu’est-ce  qu’il 
deviendra?  sinon  un  mecontent,  un  revolte!  En  le  laissant 
tomber  dans  la  miseie  et  dans  l'abandon,  dans  son  esprit  ou 
dans  son  coeur,  on  aura  seme  la  haine.  Si,  au  contraire  on  le 
h lc\e,  si,  on  1 eleve , dans  le  sens  vrai  de  ce  mot  si  grand,  on 
aura  seme  dans  son  coeur  la  reconnaissance,  etavecla  recon- 
naissance, 1’ esprit  de  paix  et  de  solidarity. 

« Que  faisons-nous  quand  nous  sauvons  l’enfance?  nous 
sauvons  la  France  de  demain.  La  natality  ne  s’eleve  plus  dans 
notre  pays,  nous  sommesde  ce  cote  dans  une  situation  inquie- 
tante ; pendant  que  le  nombre  de  nos  enfants  reste  stationnaire, 
la  population  s eleve  chez  nos  voisins.  Ne  laissons  done  pas 
disparaitre  aucun  de  ces  petits  qui  nous  sont  nbs,  veillons 
sui  chacun  d eux,  sur  le  plus  faible,  sur  le  plus  maladif,  sur 
le  plus  chetif  et  le  plus  miserable;  de  chacun  de  ces  petits 
que  nous  rendons  a la  vie,  nous  faisons  pour  le  pays,  pour 
1 avenir,  des  hommes  qui  travailleront,  des  soldats  qui  le 
defendiont  et  surtout  de  braves  gens  qui  seront  reconnaissants 
et  feront  a leur  tour  pour  d’autres,  ce  que  nous  aurons  fait 
pour  eux.  ... 


Extrait  du  discours  prononce  par  M.  Leon  Bourgeois  a 
l’ Assemble e genbrale  tenue  chez  M.  Marguery , President 
te  7 novembre  i8cjj  . 

Mesdames,  Messieurs, 

J’adresse  a mon  excellent  ami  M.  Marguery,  au  nom  du 
Lonseil  d administration  et  de  tous  ceux  qui  s’interessent  a 
la  Maison  Maternelle,  les  remerciements  auxquels  il  a droit 
p us  que  personne,  avec  Madame  Koppe,  pour  le  devoue- 
ment  sans  bornes  et  la  generosity  avec  lesquels  il  soutient 
1 oeuvre  qui  nous  rassemble  aujourd’hui.  Je  ne  puis  dire  tout 
ce  quil  fait  pour  la  Maison  Maternelle.  Qu’il  me  laisse 


seulement  rappeler  que,  lors  des  debuts  difficiles  de  l’ceuvre, 
quand  Madame  Ivoppe  faisait  tant  de  demarches  pour  avoir 
les  choses  immediatement  necessaires  a la  vie  de  nos  petits 
enfants,  s’il  y a eu  une  porte  qui  s’est  ouverte,  une  maison 
dans  laquelle  on  a toujours  trouve  une  main  tendue  vers 
celle  de  Madame  Koppe,  c’est  la  maison  de  M.  Marguery. 
Si  nous  l’avons  appele  a la  presidence  du  Conseil  d’admi- 
nistration,  c’est  que  nous  voulions  mettre  a la  tete  de  l’Asso- 
ciation,  non-seulement  un  des  hommes  les  plus  justement 
estimes  de  1 industrie  parisienne,  dont  le  nom  est  pour  notre 
oeuvre  une  source  de  prosperite  et  de  fortune,  mais  aussi 
1’honime  qui  a le  plus  fait  pour  tirer  du  neant  et  amener  au 
point  de  prosperite  relative  oil  elle  est  arrivee  l’oeuvre  de  la 
Maison  Materiielle.  Oui,  mon  cher  president,  vous  etes 
bien  un  fondateur,  et  i’associe  votre  nom  a celui  de  Madame 
Koppe,  car  1 un  et  l’autre,  vous  avez  egalement  droit  a notre 
reconnaissance. 

Tout  naturellement  je  remercie  Madame  Koppe,  mais 
depuis  plusieurs  annees  que  j’ai  l’honneur  de  prendre  la 
paiole  dans  ces  reunions,  j’ai  epuise  toutes  les  formules  que 
donne  1 esprit  et  celles  que  donne  le  coeur  pour  dire  et  faire 
eomprendre  ce  qu’a  fait  cette  femme  admirable  pour  l’oeuvre 
de  la  Maison  Maternelle. 

M.  Marguery  y a fait  allusion  tout  a l’heure.  II  a lone 
ayec  beaucoup  de  justesse,  l'ingeniosite  pour  le  bien  qu’a 
deployee  la  directrice  de  l’oeuvre.  C’est  que  je  ne  connais 
personne  qui  soit  capable  a la  fois  cl’avoir  une  idee  ghne- 
leuse  et  de  la  mettre  a execution  par  tant  de  moyens  diffi- 
c.les,  fatigants,  compliqnes,  detournes,  sans  cesse  repris. 

Rien  ne  la  lasse,  rien  ne  la  rebute.  Elle  repand  si  natu- 
rellement autour  d elle  ce  don,  ce  genie  de  la  bienfaisance 
et  de  la.  generosite  qu’elle  a tout  naturellement  amene  sa 
Idle  a faire  comme  elle,  et  a donne  cet  admirable  exemple, 
cette  leponde  choses  que  nous  sornmes  heureux  de  saluer 
ici,  c est  que  nous  ne  croyions  pas  qu’il  fut  possible  d’etre 
egale  a Madame  Koppe  en  generosite  et  en  devouement, 
et  qu  il  s est  trouve  qu’elle  a une  fille  qui  est  maintenant 
son  egale. 

Que  vous  dirai-je  de  plus  que  ce  qui  vous  a ete  dit  tout  a 
1 heure  du  but  de  notre  oeuvre  et  de  ses  resultats.  Vous  avez 
entendu  M.  Marguery  le  resumer  sous  une  forme  tres  pit- 
toresque  en  ce  qui  concernait  1'interieur  de  la  Maison  Ma- 
ternelle et  la  petite  bicoque  d’Eure-et-Loir,  comme  il  disait, 
ou  ont  ete  menes  nos  enfants.  Vous  avez  entendu  les  rap- 
ports de  MM.  Poillot  et  Hebre,  et  vous  vous  etes  deja  fait 
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une  idee  tres  nette  de  la  grande  somme  de  bien  qui  a ete 
iaite,  avec  des  moyens en  apparence  sifaibles  et  si  modestes. 

Allez  rue  Fessart,  car  tout  ce  que  nous  vous  dirons  ne 
peut  vous  faire  comprendre  tout  ce  qui  se  fait  la-bas.^  lant 
que  vous  n’aurez  pas  fait  corarae  nous,  que  vous  n aurez 
pas  passe  quelques  heures  avec  ces  enfants,  vous  ne  vous 
rendrez  pas  compte  du  bien  qui  y est  fait  et  de  la  giandeui 

de  l’exemple  qui  y est  donne. 

On  vous  a dit  que  les  enfants  qu  on  revolt  a la  Alai  son 
Maternelle  sont  des  enfants  de  travailleurs  qui,  par 
chomage  ou  maladie,  se  trouvent  momentanement  dans 
la  misere  et  ne  peuvent  subvenir  aux  besoins  de  leuis 

enfants.  .... 

Dans  l’ensemble  des  oeuvres  que  1 Assistance  publique 
ou  privee,  mais  d’abord  1’ Assistance  publique  a cui ces 
pour  secourir  l’enfance,  il  y a une  lacune.  On  a pense  a 
l’enfant  abandonne,  qui  devient  alors,  aux  teimes  de  la 
loi,  un  enfant  assiste,  a l’enfant  moralement  abandonne, 
a l’enfant  place  hors  de  la  famille,  a l’enfant.  malade,  et 
il  y a,  pour  l’ensemble  de  ces  besoins,  une  serie  d institu- 
tions destinees  a soutenir,  a defendre,  a aider  les  enfants. 

MaW6  toutes  ces  oeuvres,  il  y a encore  dans  ce  pays  un 
certain’ nombre  d’enfanfs  qui  peuvent  rester  sans  secours  et 
sans  appui. 

Ceux  auxquels  nous  avons  pense  et  que  nous  recueillons 
sont  precisement  ceux-la,  ce  sont  des  enfants,  gar9ons  de  3 
a 6 ans,  lilies  de  3 a 12  ans,  que  nous  recueillons  pendant 
un  temps  que  nos  statuts  fixent  a trois  mois  au  maximum  et 
que  — vous  nous  le  permettrez  bien  — de  temps  en  temps 
nous  gardons  davantage,  quand  nous  n'avons  pas  pu,  dans 
ce  delai,  arriver  a les  sauver  definitivement. 

Notre  but,  c'est  ce  soulagement  temporaire,  momentane, 
d’une  misere,  d’un  peril  egalement  momentanes.  11  s’agit 
d’enfants  dont  les  parents  ne  sont  pas  morts,  que  leurs 
parents  n’ont  abandonnes  ni  moralement,  m matenellement, 
qui  ne  sont  dans  aucun  des  cas  que  la  loi  prevoit  pour  que 
1’ Assistance  publique  puisse  les  secourii,  poui  lesquels  cue 
n’a  pas  de  place,  obligee  qu’elle  est  de  reserver  la  place 
dont  elle  dispose  pour  ceux  qui  sont  dans  une  situation 
plus  perilleuse. 

Mais  enfin,  dit  le  pere,  je  suis  malade,  je  ne  peuxpas 
travailler,  j’ai  quatre,  cinq,  six  enfants.  Ou  bien  la  mere  dit: 
Mon  mari  m’a  abandonnee,  je  ne  sais  pas  ce  qu  il  est  de- 
venu  ; il  reviendra  peut-etre,  mais  en  attendant,  comment 
faire  ? Avec  ces  enfants  je  ne  peux  meme  pas  aller  travailler 
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en  journee  et  les  laisset  seuls  a la  maison.  Les  voisins  s’en 
occupent  bien  une  fois,  deux,  trois  fois  ; mais  ensuite  que 
deviendront-ils  ? 

C’est  une  fille-mere,  uue  malheureuse  qui  a coramis  une 
faute  dont  l'enfaut  ne  doit  pas  etre  responsable,  et  qui 
peut-etre,  a cause  de  la  laute  qu’elle  a commise,  avec  son 
enfant  sur  les  bras,  ne  peut  pas  arriver  a trouver  du  travail. 
II  faut  placer  cet  enfant  pour  relever  le  front  et  trouver  une 
porte  qui  s’ouvre. 

A tous  ceux-la,  1 ’Assistance  publique  veut  bien  donner 
un  petit  secours  en  argent  ; mais  1’enfant,  qui  s’en  occupera, 
qui  le  prendra  ? C’est  la  Maison  Maternelle. 

Je  ne  puis  dire  le  bien  qu  elle  fait.  Ce  qu  il  taut  voir,  ce 
sont  les  entants  eux-memes;  il  faut  les  voir  la-bas,  au  milieu 
de  cette  maison  de  Madame  Koppe  pour  savoir  ce  qu’est  le 
genie  bienfaisant  d’une  femme  qui  est  une  mere,  car  c’est 
une  ecole  de  maternite  que  Madame  Koppe  tient  la-bas.  — 
une  ecole  oil  elle  a 33^  entants  dans  une  seule  annee,  et 
1870  en  6 ans. 

Et  il  faut  voir  la  reconnaissance  et  la  joie  de  tous  ces 
gamins  et  gamines.  Lorsqu’on  entre,  il  n’y  a pas  de  solen- 
nite  dans  faccueil,  de  le$on  preparee  et  repetee.  Ces  enfants 
viennent  a vous  joyeusement,  naivement,  parce  qu’ils  sont 
heureux,  qu’ils  se  sentent  dans  une  famille,  a un  foyer,  avec 
une  mere  veritable  ; aussi  c’est  a qui  l’embrassera  et  lui  fera 
comprendre  par  son  attitude  que  ce  n est  pas  seulement  leur 
sante  quia  ete  sauvee,  mais  aussi  leur  petit  coeur,  car  le  bien 
appelle  le  bien. 

Ce  n’est  pas  tout  d’avoir  60,  80,  90  enfants  dans  une 
maison  qui  ne  peut  d’ailleurs  en  loger  que  60  dans  les  con- 
ditions reglementaires,  de  les  bien  soigner.  Madame  Koppe 
a eu  une  idee  : l’organisme  humain,  surtout  chez  les  petits, 
a besoin  d ’autre  chose  que  du  vivre  et  du  convert,  reguliere- 
ment  et  quotidiennement  donnes  ; il  faut  un  peu  d au-dela  a 
l’enfance  plus  qu’a  personne,  il  lui  est  necessaire  d’avoir 
quelques  jours  de  grand  soleil  et  de  liberte  dans  la  nature. 

Cela  devient  tout  a fait  un  plaisir  de  riche,  et  qui  semble 
n’etre  reserve  qu’a  ceux  que  le  hasard  de  leur  naissance  a 
places  dans  la  situation  la  plus  elevee.  Donner  une  maison 
de  campagne  a des  petits  abandonnes,  leur  offrir  le  plaisir 
superieur,  exquis  et  charmant  de  l’ebattement  en  plein  air, 
au  milieu  de  la  nature,  en  dehors  de  l’atmosphere  pesante 
et  lourde  des  villes,  leur  donner  ce  que  les  families  aisees 
ne  peuvent  souvent  donner  a leurs  enfants  qu  au  prix  des 
plus  gros  sacrifices,  c’etait  bien  difficile. 


Madame  Koppe  l’a  tait.  Elle  a fait,  par  la  voie  de  la  presse, 
appel  au  public,  a des  gens  dont  le  coeur  etait  bon  et  la 
bourse  ouverte  ; on  lui  a envoye  1,990  francs,  et  elle  a pu, 
des  la  premiere  annee,  faire  profiter  du  sejour  a la  cam- 
pagne  44  enfants. 

Voila  l’ceuvre,  voila  les  resultats  obtenus.  Mais  ces  resul- 
tats  ne  sont  rien  a cote  du  resultat  plus  general  que  nous 
apercevons  tous,  a cote  du  grand  exemple  qui  est  donne,  de 
la  le^on  de  choses  dont  il  faut  qu'en  dehors  de  la  Maison 
Maternelle  on  sache  profiter. 

Pourquoi  faisons-nous  de  la  publicite  ? 

Pourquoi  cherchons-nous  a reunir  un  certain  nombre  de 
visiteurs  et  d’auditeurs  ? Ce  n'est  pas  pour  nous  donner  le 
plaisir  de  celebrer  les  resultats  que  nous  obtenons,  c’est  pour 
donner  a d’autres,  sur  d’autres  terrains,  dans  cl’autres  mi- 
lieux, le  desir  de  nous  imiter. 

Nous  voudrions  que,  dans  chaque  arrondissement  de 
Paris  on  creat  une  maison  maternelle ; que,  en  dehors  de 
Paris,  on  sut  ce  qui  se  fait  a Paris  ; que  dans  toute  la 
France  des  organisations  semblables  lussent  institutes.  Elies 
reussiraient  ailleurs  puisqu’elles  ont  reussi  ici,  a la  meme 
condition,  c’est-a-dire  que  la  meme  bonne  volonte,  le  meme 
devouement,  le  meme  entrain  au  bien  se  trouvent  chez  ceux 
qui  entreprendraient  ces  oeuvres. 

C’est  un  grand  exemple  et  qui,  a mon  sens,  nous  permet 
d’esperer  tres  haut  dans  l’avenir. 

Des  lors  que  l’esprit  public,  meme  dans  un  cercle  restreint 
comme  le  notre,  arrive  a s’impregner  aussi  nettement  de 
l’idee  du  devoir  envers  I’enfance,  des  lors  que  le  remords, 
pour  ainsi  dire,  s’empare  des  consciences,  tant  qu’une  oeuvre 
comme  la  notre  n’a  pas  abouti,  je  dis  qu’il  ya  quelque  chose 
de  change  dans  l’esprit  general  de  notre  pays,  qu’il  se  fait 
une  evolution  considerable  vers  l’idee  du  devoir  social  et 
qu’a  l’etat  ancien  d’egoisme,  de  pure  conservation  des  inte- 
rests personnels,  qui  a ete  pendant  si  longtemps  l’etat  general 
de  notre  societe,  tend  a se  substituer  l’etat  nouveau  ou 
chacun  se  considere  vtritablement  comme  un  membre  d’une 
famille,  comme  le  frere  oblige  de  s’occuper  de  son  frere,  la 
soeur  obligee  de  s’occuper  de  sa  soeur,  comme  un  associt 
necessaire  d’une  societe  familiale  et  fraternelle. 

Deux  grandes  idees  paraissent  aujourd’hui  se  dtgager 
ties  nettement  de  notre  oeuvre  et  des  oeuvres  semblables, 
ainsi  que  de  celles  qui  ne  manqueront  pas  de  se  creer  a 
1’image  de  la  notre. 

La  premiere,  c’est  celle-ci  : il  ne  faut  pas  qu’un  etre  hu- 
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main  meure  s’il  y a un  mo  yen  social  de  l’empecher  dc 
mouiir.  Et,  quand  il  s’agit  de  l’enfant,  le  devoir  est  encore 
plus  sacre.  On  peut  discuter  avec  l'homme  fait,  on  peut  lui 
demander  s’il  n’est  pas  responsable,  dans  une  certaine  me- 
sure  de  l’etat  de  misere  et  de  peril  dans  lequel  il  est  tombe. 
— On  ne  devrait  pas  discuter,  car  cette  loi  me  parait  absolue  ; 
il  ne  faut  pas  qu’un  homme  puisse  mourir,  meme  s’il  est  cou- 
pable,  meme  si  c’est  par  sa  faute  qu’il  est  arrive  a cet  etat  de 
misere.  — Mais  quand  il  s’agit  de  l’enfant,  peut-il  etre  res- 
ponsable de  quelque  chose  ? A-t-il  fait  le  mal  ? Est-il  respon- 
sable de  son  etat  de  denument  et  de  faiblesse  ? Et  ne  le 
sommes-nous  pas  envers  lui  si,  alors  qu’il  n’est  pas  respon- 
sable, nous  le  laissons  perir  sans  l’aider,  sans  lui  tendre  la 
main  pour  le  sauver  ! 

Victor  Hugo  a dit  de  l’enfant  : « Double  virginite  ! Corps 
oil  rien  n’est  immonde  ! Ame  oil  rien  n’est  impur  ! . . . » 

Ehbien  ! puisque  ce  petit  corps,  que  cette  ame  ne  con- 
naissent  pas  le  mal,  le  devoir  de  tous  est  de  sauver  cette  ame 
et  ce  corps,  et  qui  ne  le  fait  pas,  pouvant  le  faire,  manque 
au  premier  des  devoirs  et  rnerite  d’etre  appele  un  mediant 
et  un  malhonnete  homme.  Du  moment  oil  cet  enfant  est  en 
peril,  celui  qui  s’abstient  de  cet  acte  de  sauvetage  commet 
une  mauvaise  action. 

Aussi,  enparlant  de  noire  oeuvre,  je  ne  fais  pas  seulement 
appel  au  sentiment,  je  fais  appel  a quelque  chose  de  plus 
eleve,  de  plus  penetrant,  a 1’argument  de  raison  et  de  de- 
voir. Il  n’y  a pas  la  seulement  un  acte  de  charite  qu’on  petit 
faire  ou  ne  pas  faire,  mais  qu’il  est  mieux  de  faire  ; il  y a 
une  prescription  sociale,  a laquelle  chacun  de  nous  doit 
obeir. 

J’ai  toujours  observe  que  les  sentiments  les  plus  eleves, 
les  plus  profonds  frappent  beaucoup  au  moment  oil  on  les 
formule,  qu’ils  emeuvent  ceux  qui  sont  assembles,  mais 
qu’ils  s’effacent  pour  ainsi  dire  au  moment  oil  la  voix  qui  les 
a evoques  vient  a setaire,  oil  le  spectacle  qui  les  a lait  naitre 
disparait  aux  yeux.  Nous  lisons,  a chaque  instant,  le  recit 
de  souffrances  et  de  miseres  cruelles,  de  suicides  affreux;  un 
pere  et  une  mere  de  famille  meurent  avec  leurs  enfants  ; il 
ne  s’agit  pas  d’enfants  abandonnes  pouvant  etre  recueillis 
par  l’Assistance  publique,  mais  d’enfants  vis-a-vis  desquels 
la  loi  dit  : Il  y a une  famille  regulierement  constitute,  je  n’y 
peux  rien  ; le  pere  n’a  qu’a  tiavailler,  la  mere  doit  elever  ses 
enfants.  Cela  est  juste,  cela  est  legal.  Mais  vous  lisez  tous 
les  jours  ce  recit  dans  les  journaux  ; on  a ouvert  la  porte  a 
un  cinquieme  ou  un  sixieme  etage,  on  n’avait  pas  vu  appa- 
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raitre  les  habitants  de  ce  logement  depuis  quelques  jours  ; 
on  crochete  la  porte,  on  entre,  et  sur  le  lit  on  trouve  le  pere 
et  la  mere  et  a cote  les  enfants  morts  et  le  rechaud  6teint. 

Non,  il  n’y  a pas  seulement  line  question  de  plus  ou  de 
moins  de  bienfaisance,  de  bienveillance,  c’est  un  devoir 
strict  de  ne  pas  laisser  s’accomplir  des  faits  semblables  ; on 
se  le  dit  en  lisant  de  pareils  recits,  mais  on  lit  et  on  passer 
Eh  bien  ! il  ne  faut  pas  qu’on  passe,  il  faut  qu’on  s’arrete, 
qu’on  empeche  ces  maux  de  se  renouveler.  C’est  un  devoir  ; 
qui  ne  le  remplit  pas  manque  a sa  qualite  d’humain. 

Voila  la  premiere  des  deux  idees  que  nous  avons  en 
vue. 

La  seconde  est  aussi  importante,  sauver  l’enfant,  s’il  est 
possible,  sans  detruire  le  lien  de  famille,  sans  l’enlever  a 
ses  parents  sans  contraindre  ceux-ci  a l’abandonner,  sans  leur 
dire  : « Nous  nous  en  chargeons,  il  ne  souffrira  plus,  il  aura 
de  quoi  manger,  il  dormira  a couvert,  il  sera  chauffe  et  vetu, 
mais  vous  ne  vous  en  occuperez  plus.  » Et  vous  savez  que 
malheureusement  c’est  la  rc'ponse  a laquelle  les  parents  sont 
reglementairement  exposes  quand  ils  viennent  a l’Assistance 
publique  demander  si  on  veut  recueillir  leur  enfant.  « On 
exige  qu’ils  signent  un  acte  d’abandon,  une  sorte  de  renon- 
ciation,  non  pas  aux  droits  de  pfere  et  de  mere,  mais  a l’exer- 
cice  de  ces  droits ; tout  est  rompu,  sinon  legalement,  du 
moins  en  fait,  entre  cet  enfant  et  sa  famille.  » 

C’est  contre  cela  que  nous  nous  elevons. 

Nous  pretendons  que  le  lien  de  famille  doit  etre  maintenu, 
que  la  societe,  qui  doit  toujours  etre  prete  a donner  la 
main,  ne  doit  jamais  laisser  se  refermer  celle  du  pere  ou  de 
la  mere.  Nous  ne  nous  substituons  aux  parents  que  pour 
accomplir  l'ceuvre  qu’ils  ne  peuvent  accomplir.  Nous  leur 
disons  : « Nous  recevons  votre  enfant,  mais  nous  vous  sup- 
plions  de  venir  le  reprendre,  et  de  venir  le  plus  tot  possible, 
car  vous  ferez  de  la  place  pour  un  autre,  et  nous  vous  prions 
aussi  de  venir  le  visiter  le  plus  souvent  possible  ; de  vous 
assurer  qu’il  est  en  bonnes  mains,  de  rester  les  parents  de 
cet  enfant  dont  nous  nous  faisons  les  tuteurs.  » 

Et  nous  agissons  ainsi,  non  pas  seulement  pour  eviter 
une  surcharge  indefinie  a la  Maison  Maternelle  ; ce  serait 
un  interet  respectable,  mais  purement  materiel,  et  nous 
avons  une  idee  morale  plus  haute,  nous  voulons  faire  a la 
fois  l’education  de  l’enfant  et  celle  des  parents  en  raainte- 
nant  ce  lien  de  famille. 

Un  petit  gamin  de  trois  ou  quatre  ans,  apporte  a 1’ Assis- 
tance publique,  ne  sait  pas  ce  qu’est  un  pere  ou  une  mere. 
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Mais  quand  il  arrive  a l’age  de  douze  ans,  qu  il  \oit^  sts 
camarades  qui  ont  un  pere  ou  une  mere,  qu  il  se  renseigne 
et  se  souvient,  il  se  dit : « Et  moi,  je  n’en  ayais  done  pas  . 
Mais  si,  j’en  avais  ; mais,  un  beau  jour,  lls  m ont  apporte  ici 
et  Us  sont  partis  ; je  ne  sais  pas  ce  qu’ils  sont  devenus.  » Ne 
sentez-vous  pas  ce  qu'il  naitra,  dans  l’ame  de  cet  enfant,  de 
rancune  obscure  contre  les  pere  et  mere  qm  1 ont  abandonne  , 
et  de  revolte,  non  seulement  contre  eux  mdividuellement, 
mais  contre  l’ensemble  d’une  societe  dans  laquelle  peuvent 
se  produire  des  faits  semblables.  , , , 

Voila  l’ecole  de  l’egoisme,  la  grande  ecole  du  mal. 

Nous  disons  que,  pour  l’education  morale,  pour  lc  salut 
moral  de  cet  enfant,  il  faut  qu’on  tache  de  le  ramenei  aupie 
de  ses  pere  et  mere  aussitot  qu'il  sera  possible. 

Notre  oeuvre  fait,  en  meme  temps,  l’education  des  patents. 
Croyez-vous,  qu’il  ne  leur  est  pas  salutaire  de  pensei  que 
l’enfant  n’est  pas  separe  d’eux,  qu'il  est  tout  pret  a retou 
avec  eux  ? Dans  cette  lutte  qu’ils  vont  engager  pour  exi 
tence,  l’idee  de  cet  enfant  qui  les  attend  ne  va-t-elle  pas  etre 
incessamment  a leur  esprit?  11  faut  fame  sentir  ai.x  parents 
que  1’ enfant  les  attend.  . 

Il  faut  que  l’enfant  se  dise  : papa  ou  maman  vont  re  Venn 
demain  apres  avoir  trouve  la  situation  dont  i s pai  aiei  . 

U confondra  dans  sa  reconnaissance  la  maman  provisone, 
Madame  Ivoppe,  et  la  maman  definitive,  qu  U aura  retromce, 
et  de  son  coeur  jaillira  un  grand  mouvement  n jeco 
sance  et  d’amour  pour  une  societe  dans  laquelle  il  y a aes 
o-ens  qui  lui  auront  ainsi  conserve  ou  rendu  cette  mere. 

° Il  y a quelqu’un  qui  a dit,  mieux  que  personne  ne  pourra 
le  dire  jamais,  ce  qu’est  la  presence  de  ea  an  poui  < 
mere,  pour  le  lien  de  la  famille  et  1 education  des  parent  , 

e’est  Hugo  : 


Meres,  i’enfant  qui  joue  a votre  seuil  joyeux 
Plus  frele  que  la  fleur,  plus  serein  que  les  cieux 
Vous  conseille  l’amour,  la  pudeur,  la  sag-esse  , 
L’enfant,  e’est  un  feu  pur  dont  la  chaleur  caresse, 
C’est  de  la  gaiete  sainte  et  du  bonheur  sacre, 

C’est  le  nom  paternel  dans  un  rayon  dore, 

Et  vous  n’avez  besoin  que  de  cette  humble  tlamme 
Pour  voir  distinctement  dans  l’ombre  de  votre  ame 
Sur  cette  terre  ou  rien  ne  va  lom  sans  secours. 


Que  de  fois  un  ouvrier,  une  pauvre  femme,  entraines  par 
les  mille  tentations  et  les  mille  occasions  qu  offre  ia  i societe 
troublee  de  nos  villes,  ont  ete  arretes  au  seuil  de  1 abime  pa 
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ccttc  pensee  . 1 enfant  est  a la  maison.  Croyez-le  ! Souvent  le 
bouton  de  la  porte  d an  cabaret,  d£ja  dans  la  main  de  1’ou- 
\ riei  qui  a Halt  y depenser  sa  paye,  a et£  lache,  parce  que 
brusquement  dans  cette  tete  un  peu  obscure  et  peut-etre  deja 
obscuicie  pai  d autres  arrets  dans  d’autres  cabarets,  est  appa- 
1 ue  cette  vision  du  bebe  qui  attend  la-bas  a la  maison.  II  ne 
voyait  autour  de  lui  que  le  plaisir  prochain,  facile  et  depri- 
mant,  et  tout  a coup  a son  esprit  et  a son  coeur  est  apparue 
1 image  d un  autie  plaisir  plus  pur  qui  ne  devait  lui  laisser  ni 
tnstesse  ni  regret,  l’image  du  petit  enfant  qui  allait  lui  tendre 
les  bras. 

Videz  ce  foyer,  laissez  disparaitre  l’enfant;  si  dans  cette 
cheminee  domestique,  il  n’y  a plus  que  des  cendres  froides, 
\ 1 ’us  pouvez  etie  certains  que  la  main  de  l’ouvrier  ne  lachera 
pas  le  bouton  de  la  porte  du  cabaret.  11  y entrera  d’autant 
plus  resolument,  d autant  plus  desespercment,  pour  ainsi  dire, 
qu  il  sait  bien  qu  il  n y a plus  rien  pour  son  coeur  dans  cette 
maison  feimee  et  rnorte,  qu’il  se  dit  qu'ilvaut  mieux  oublier, 
et  qu  il  demandera  a l’ivresse  cet  oubli  des  choses  sacrees 
qu  il  avait  dans  1 ante  et  qu’il  ne  pourra  plus  posseder. 

Voila  comment  la  presence  de  1’enfant  est  necessaire  et  a 
1 enfant  et  a la  famille,  et  voila  pourquoi  nous  maintenons  le 
lien  de  famille  et  ne  souffrons  pas  de  rupture  entre  la  famille 
'et  l’enfant. 

\ ous  allez  dire  que  nous  sommes  bien  presomptueux,  que 
ce  que  nous  faisons  est  bien  peu  de  chose,  que,  pour  quelques 
enfants  bien  tenus,  bien  soignes,  nous  avons  l’air  de  nous 
donner  pourde  grands  reformateurs  sociaux. 

Non,  nous  sommes  simplement  des  gens  persuades  que  de 
piofondes  leformes  sociales  sont  nbcessaires,  mais  que  pour 
les  tendie  possibles,  il  faut  que  l’idee  du  Devoir  de  tous 
ent  ers  tous  qui  en  est  la  loi  superieure,  penetre  d’abord  les 
consciences,  et  pour  que  cette  idee  soit  comprise  de  tous  et 
s impose  a tous,  nous  comptons  plus  sur  l’exemple  des 
oeuvres  realisees  que  sur  les  exhortations  les  plus  eloquentes. 
Avec  nos  faibles  ressources,  nous  essayons  de  donner  un 
petit  exemple  du  bien  que  nous  souhaiterions  voir  faire  par- 
t°ut.  Nous  nous  disons  : c’est  un  microcosme  oil  nous 
essayons  de  realiser  ce  qui  devrait  etre  dans  le  monde  tout 
entier. 

L enfant,  c’est  pour  nous  un  etre  sacre  ; ce  n’est  pas  seule- 
ment  le  petit  etre  charmant,  delicieux,  aimable  autour  duquel 
il  est  si  doux  de  reunir  la  famille  pour  rire  clc  ses  saillies,  de 
ses  joies,  de  ses  curiosites,  pour  s’interesser  a ses  mouve- 
ments,  au  developpement  rapide  de  son  coeur  et  de  son 
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esprit  ; c’est  quelque  chose  de  plus  encore  : c’est  la  race,  c’est 
la  patrie,  c’est  l’esp£ce  humaine  et  c’est  pourquoi  nous  vou- 
lons  en  prendre  tant  de  soin.  C’est  une  loi  mysterieuse  que 
cette  loi  des  generations  successives  solidaires  entre  elles.  Je 
montrais  un  exemple  de  cette  solidarity  des  generations 
quand  je  disais  que  la  presence  de  l’enfant  dans  la  famille  est 
un  moyen  d’education  des  parents.  Le  devoir  d’education  de 
l’enfant  est  le  plus  sacre  des  devoirs  de  la  generation  qui 
precede.  On  fait  des  lois  de  solidarity  entre  les  hommes  du 
meme  temps,  et  on  a raison  de  les  faire,  mais  nous  avons  des 
devoirs  plus  sacres  encore  vis-a-vis  de  cette  humanite  de 
demain,  et  pour  nous,  Franpais,  vis-a-vis  de  cette  France  de 
demain. 


Extraits  du  discours  prononce  par  M.  Leon  Bourgeois  a 
l' Assemblee  generate  tenue  chez  M.  Marguery , President , 
le  29  Janvier  1899.  ' 

t.haque  annee,  s’accroit  la  coniiance  que  nous  avons  dans 
l’utility  de  notre  ceuvre,  dans  sa  duree,  dans  sa  perpetuity. 
Je  dis  perpetuite,  car  la  declaration  d’utilice  publique  que 
M.  le  President  de  la  Republique  vient  de  prononcer,  grand 
mot  et  grande  chose,  signifie  que  la  France,  que  la  Repu- 
blique, considere  comme  etant  d’utilite  generale,  d’utility 
nationale,  l'oeuvre  que  poursuit  la  Maison  Maternelle. 

En  proclamant  cela,  sous  cette  forme  solennelle,  1’Etat 
donne  a la  Maison  Maternelle  la  personnalite  civile  ; il  lui 
permet  d’acquerir,  c'est-a-clire  de  recevoir  tous  dons  ou  legs 
qu  il  plaira  aux  bons  citoyens  de  lui  attribuer,  il  assure  son 
existence  contre  tout  retour  possible  du  sort.  Ayant  sa  per- 
sonnalite  civile,  pouvant  ester  en  justice,  pouvant  defendre 
ses  interets  par  tous  les  moyens  legaux,  ne  pouvant  etre 
touchee  par  un  caprice  quelconque  ou  par  un  retour  quel- 
conque  de  la  volonte  des  pouvoirs  publics,  elle  est  dorena- 
vant  sous  la  garantie  de  la  loi. 

Il  est  rare  qu’une  oeuvre,  apres  quelques  annees  seule- 
ment,  arrive  a obtenir  cette  declaration  d’utilite  publique. 

Notre  declaration  d’utilite  publique  est  un  grand  appel 
adresse  a la  France  tout  entiere  par  les  pouvoirs  publics  en 
faveur  de  la  Maison  Maternelle. 

Nous  avons  le  ferme  espoir,  nous  avons  la  coniiance  que 
cet  appel  sera  entendu. 
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Vous  avez  entendu  les  chiffres  qui  ont  ete  donnes  soit  dans  • 
le  compte-rendu  moral,  soit  dans  le  compte-rendu  financier, 
vous  y avez  aper<;u  ce  qu’il  a fallu  d’ingeniosite^  c’est  le  mot 
du  president,  de  devouement,  de  perseverance,  pour  arriver 
a faire  vivre  et  a sauver  tous  ces  petits  enfants  avec  cette 
somme  si  relativement  faible,  si  minime,  dont  le  compte  doit 
incessamment  etre  present  a votre  esprit. 

On  a sauvd  ces  enfants  avec  vingt  sous  par  jour  et  par  tete  : 
Voila  le  resultat.  Quelle  petite  somme  ! Et  comme  chacun  de 
nous  la  fait  sortir  de  sa  poche,  bien  souvent,sans  y retliichir, 
pour  une  futilite,  pour  un  rien.  Si  on  voulait  bien  se  dire, 
par  exemple,  toutes  les  fois  qu’on  fait  une  course,  qu’en  pre- 
nant  un  omnibus  au  lieu  de  prendre  un  fiacre,  on  peut 
assurer  pour  unjoui  le  sauvetage,  la  vie  d'un  enfant,  et  si 
Ton  mettait  les  vingt  sous  de  cote  pour  la  Maison  Mater  - 
nelle,  que  de  sauvetages  on  pourrait  faire.  Mesdames  et 
Messieurs,  c’estce  petit  raison nement  que  nous  pouvons  faire 
chaque  jour  ; je  souhaite  que  vous  le  fassiez,  je  souhaite  que 
beaucoup  de  bons  citoyens  le  fassent  apres  vous. 

Ah ! je  vous  en  prie,  rendez-vous  compte  de  ce  que  repre- 
sented ces  151,000  journees  d’enfants  payees  par  la  Maison 
Maternelle  depuis  sept  annees,  dites-vous  bien  et  dites  autour 
de  vous  ce  que  valent  ces  151,000  journees  de  sauvetage,  ce 
qu’il  y a aujourd'hui  dans  Paris  de  jeunes  gens,  de  jeunes 
filles  qui  sont  des  apprentis  sages,  bien  eleves,  pouvant 
esperer  faire  leur  carriere  honorablement,  ou  qui,  peut-etre, 
sont  d£ja  des  employes  ou  des  ouvriers  gagnant  bien  leur 
vie,  et  qui,  sans  les  quelques  journees  passees  a la  Maison 
Maternelle,  au  moment  de  detresse,  seraient  de venus  de 
mauvais  sujets,  des  paresseux,  des  dbcourages,  peut-etre  des 
criminels,  ou  qui,  abandonnes,  malades,  n’auraient  peut-etre 
pas  meme  survecu ! 

Si  l’on  songe  a cela,  quel  coeur  cela  nous  donne  et  com- 
bien  nous  devons  etre  reconnaissants  a ceux  qui  ont  mene 
notre  oeuvre  a ce  point  de  prospbrite  et  de  puissance,  ou 
l’Etat  a consenti  a la  reconnaitre  et  lui  donner  le  titre  nbces- 
saire  pour  lui  assurer  son  avenir ! 

Comme  les  annees  precedentes,  je  m’associe  de  tout  coeur 
aux  remerciements  adressespar  M.  Marguery  a la  fondatrice, 
a celle  qui  a eu  l’idee  de  l’oeuvre. 

Quelques-uns  d’entre  nous  peuvent  se  reporter  a ce  mo- 
ment ou  vous  alliez  de  porte  en  porte,  madame  Koppe,  vous 
et  votre  fille,  tachant  de  faire  comprendre  votre  grande 
pensee.  En  ce  temps-la,  nous  n’y  alliez  pas  comme  mainte- 
nant,  au  nom  d’une  oeuvre,  d’unesociete  autorisee,  reconnue, 
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presque  celebre,  vous  parliez  au  nom  de  vous-meme.  Aujour- 
d’hui  les  faits  sont  la,  qui  prouvent  la  verite  et  la  fecondite  de 
votre  idee,  mais  a cette  epoque  vous  n’aviez  pas  les  faits  ou 
plutot  vous  en  aviez  bien  peu,  vous  n’aviez  que  ceux  qui 
etaient  le  fruit  de  votre  action  toute  personnelle  ; vous  ne 
pouviez  montrer  que  les  quelques  enfants  recueillis  par  vous- 
meme,  dans  votre  maison,  et  beaucoup  etaient  incredules, 
on  ne  croyait  pas  qu’une  telle  entreprise  put  s’etendre,  gran- 
dir,  s’imposer  a l’attention  generale,  devenir  une  oeuvre 
d’utilitd  publique. 

Quelle  volonte  il  vous  a fallu  pour  triompher  de  tous  ces 
doutes,  quelles  depenses  de  forces  de  corps,  de  l’esprit  et  du 
coeur  vous  avez  du  faire,  pour  precher  votre  bonne  parole, 
en  m£me  temps  que  vous  nourrissiez,  logiez,  habilliez,  de 
vos  propres  mains,  des  ressources  arrachees  au  jour  le  jour  a 
l’indifference  du  monde,  tous  les  petits  enfants  qui,  dans  ces 
temps  difficiles,  n’ont  bien  du  qu’a  vous  seule  leur  salut  et 
leur  vie.  Rejouissez-vous  aujourd’hui,  madame,  vous  avez 
eu  raison  de  ne  jamais  desesperer,  voici  votre  reve  enfin 
realise. 

J’ exprime  un  souhait  ; c’est  que  la  signification  profonde 
de  l’CEuvre  aujourd’hui  assuree,  soit  bien  comprise  au 
dehors. 

Nous  ne  faisons  pas  la  charite,  ce  n’est  pas  cela  que  nous 
faisons.  Nous  faisons  quelque  chose  de  plus  haut  que  la 
charite.  C’est  un  mot  bien  touchant  que  le  mot  de  charite, 
mais  il  eveille  toujours  dans  l’esprit  cette  pensee  que  l’on 
peut  la  faire  ou  ne  pas  la  faire,  qu’il  est  bien  de  la  faire, 
mais  qu’apres  tout,  c’est  un  devoir  dont  on  peut  s’acquitter 
plus  ou  moins  exactement,  qui  n’a  pas  de  mesure  certaine  ; 
et  le  repos  de  la  conscience  n’en  est  guere  trouble  si  on 
n’a  pas  acquitte  ce  devoir  aussi  largement  qu’on  aurait  pu 
le  faire. 

Nous  pensons  qu’il  y a entre  les  homines  un  devoir  plus 
eleve  a la  fois  et  plus  etroit  que  le  devoir  de  charite,  c’est  le 
devoir  social , celui  que  nous  remplissons,  celui  dont  le  nom 
nous  parait  seul  exactement  exprimer  la  pensee  que  nous 
avons  mise  dans  notre  oeuvre.  Il  y a un  Devoir  social  qu’on 
n’est  pas  libre  d’aequitter  ou  de  ne  pas  acquitter,  qui  oblige 
rigoureusement  tous  les  hommes. 

Il  les  oblige,  avant  tout,  imperieusement,  a ne  pas  laisser 
perir  ce  qui  vit,  a ne  pas  laisser  tomber  ce  qui  grandit,  a 
ne  pas  laisser  se  fletrir  ce  qui  doit  fleurir.  Vis-a-vis  de  tout 
etre  humain  en  peril  de  mort,  il  nous  oblige,  et  necessaire- 
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ment,  au  premier  rang  de  ceux  vis-a-vis  desquels  nous 
avons  le  devoir  social,  sont  les  enfants. 

Quand  il  s’agit  de  l’enfance  ce  devoir  est  plus  strict  que 
jamais.  Tout  etre  qui  nait  a droit  a la  vie  ; il  n’est  pas  pos- 
sible qu’une  societe  se  dise  bien  organisee,  si  quelqu’un 
peut  y mourir,  lorsqu’il  y a un  moyeu  social  quelconque 
pour  l’empecher  de  mourir. 

Et  quand  il  ne  s’agit  pas  de  gens  dans  la  plenitude  de 
l’age  et  de  la  force  et  qui  pourraient  peut-etre  meriter  le  re- 
proche  de  n’avoir  rien  fait  pour  se  procurer  les  moyens'de 
vivre,  quand  il  s’agit,  non  pas  de  ceux-la,  mais  des  petits 
qui  eux  n’ont  rien  pu  faire,  qui  ont  re^u  la  vie  sans  l’avoir 
demandee,  combien  le  devoir  devient  imperieux,  ineluc- 
table ! Il  ne  faut  pas  qu’un  seul  enfant,  mat6riellement  ou 
moralement,  puisse  perir  s’il  y a un  moyen  de  le  sauver  ! 

C’est  ce  moyen  de  sauvetage  des  enfants  en  peril  que  la 
Matson  Maternelle  met  a la  disposition  de  tous  ; c’est  pour 
l'accomplissement  du  devoir  social  envers  les  petits  qu’elle 
est  fondee  ; c’est  ce  qui  rend  son  exemple  si  f£cond,  sa 
portee  si  haute,  et  c’est  ce  qui  justifie  la  reconnaissance  que 
nous  exprimons  a celle  qui  en  a concpi  le  plan,  et  en  a assur6 
la  creation,  comme  a tous  ceux  qui  en  ont  permis  le  ddve- 
loppement  et  le  succes. 

Il  faut  sauver  ces  enfants,  materiellement  et  moralement, 
c’est  bien  notre  double  esperance.  C’est  pourquoi  ces  enfants 
ne  recpoivent  pas  seulement  de  bons  soins  materiels,  la  nour- 
riture,  le  linge,  mais  aussi,  trouvent  autour  d’eux,  dans  la 
Maison  Maternelle,  l’atmosphere  vivifiante,  vraiment  morale 
et  pure  qui  seule  doit  etre  respiree  par  eux. 

Allez  rue  Fessart,  et  vous  reconnaitrez  bien  vite  ce  qui 
distingue  particulierement  aux  yeux  de  tous  les  visiteurs, 
la  Maison  Maternelle,  de  beaucoup  d’orphelinats  ou  d’autres 
maisons  tres  respectables,  et  faisant,  je  le  reconnais,  beau- 
coup  de  bien. 

Vous  aurez  aussitot  cette  impression  que  vous  n’etes  pas 
dans  une  maison  oil  vous  vous  dites  : voila  de  pauvres 
enfants  dont  les  parents  sont  decdd£s,  absents  ou  disparus, 
voila  des  abandonnds. 

Non,  a la  Maison  Maternelle,  vous  trouvez  les  enfants 
comme  s’ils  etaient  a leur  foyer,  dans  l’dtat  d’esprit  ou  sont 
les  enfants  dans  leurs  families.  Il  semble  que  si  leur  mere 
n’est  pas  presente,  elle  est  dans  une  piece  voisine,  qu’elle  va 
vent}'. 

Rien,  ni  dans  leur  attitude,  ni  dans  leur  regard  n’indique 
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que  ce  sont  des  enfants  dans  l’isolement.  Us  ont  tons  l'air, 
d’enfants  qui  savent  que  leur  maman  est  la. 

C’est  quron  n’a  pas,  en  effet,  voulu  couper  le  cable  entre 
la  famille  et  eux. 

Ils  ne  sont  la  d’abord  que  pour  quelques  jours  : un  article 
des  statuts  dit  que  la  duree  de  sejour  ne  peut  exc£der  trois 
mois,  et  que  pass£  ce  delai,  les  enfants  sont  rendus  a leurs 
parents.  Mais  pendant  ce  sejour,  nous  faisons  tout  le  pos- 
sible pour  que  ces  parents  viennent  visiter  leur  enfant,  qu’ils 
ne  se  desinteressent  pas  de  lui,  qu’ils  le  suivent,  lui  donnent 
a lui,  et  se  donnent  a eux-memes  l’impression  quotidienne 
du  prochain  retour  au  vrai  foyer. 

C’est  la  la  grande  difference  de  notre  organisation  avec 
celle  de  l’Assistance  Publique,  qui  dit  aux  parents  : vous 
renoncez,  non  pas  a votre  droit,  mais  a l’exercice  de  votre 
droit,  nous  voulons  etre  les  maitres  de  la  direction  des  en- 
fants ; nous  en  sommes  responsables,  vous  ne  les  verrez  done 
que  dans  la  mesure  oil  l’administration  voudfa  bien  vous  les 
laisser  voir. 

Dans  d’autres  maisons,  on  impose  egalement  aux  parents 
certaines  condition'  rigoureuses  pour  leurs  rapports  avec 
leurs  enfants  ; pour  cela  on  invoque  des  raisons  tres  hautes, 
on  allegue  la  crainte  de  certaines  contaminations  morales. 
Nous  ne  contestons  pas  ces  raisons,  nous  ne  les  discutons 
pas,  nous  nous  bornons  a dire  que  nous  ne  voulons  pas  nous 
y arreter,  nous  ne  voulons  pas  separer  a jamais  les  enfants 
de  leurs  parents  ; nous  croyons  que  dans  le  coeur  d’un  pere 
et  d’une  mere,  il  y a toujours  un  coin  d’affection,  de  ten- 
dresse,  quelque  chose  de  bon  en  eux  qui  sera  sauve,  deve- 
lopp£  par  le  contact  mime  de  l’enfant  ; nous  disons  que 
1’ enfant  ne  doit  pas  etre  prive  de  la  caresse  maternelle,  nous 
disons  aussi  que  la  m£re  ne  doit  pas  etre  privee  de  la  caresse 
de  l’enfant. 


C’est  la  solidarity  qui  existe  entre  la  generation  d'hier, 
celle  d’aujourd’hui  et  celle  de  demain  que  nous  entendons 
exprimer  par  nos  statuts  et  fortifier  par  nos  actes.  La  sont  la 
force  et  la  grandeur  veritables  de  notre  oeuvre,  c’est  cela, 
je  pense,  que  le  Gouvernement  a tenu  a consacrer  par  la 
reconnaissance  d’utilite  publique,  comme  une  pensee  vrai- 
ment  democratique  et  vraiment  sociale. 

Proclamons-le  bien  haut,  repandons  la  nouvelle  de  tout 
le  bien  que  nous  faisons,  que  l’on  sache  bien  en  France,  qu’il 
y a des  Fran^ais  qui  ne  songent  qu’a  ce  qui  eleve  et  rappro- 
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che,  et  fortifions  nos  cceurs  en  rapprochant  ces  petits  cceurs 
d’enfants  de  nos  cceurs  d’hommes. 

Unissons-nous  dans  cette  oeuvre.  Travaillons  pour  que 
ces  petits  coeurs  plus  tard  battent  comme  les  votres  pour 
tout  ce  qui  est  bon  et  gen£reux  ; pour  qu’ils  soient  plus  tard 
a leur  tour  les  soldats  du  devoir  social,  pour  qu’ils  soient 
aussi  de  vrais  et  bons  Fran^ais  epris  de  tout  ce  qui  unit,  de 
tout  ce  qui  rapproche,  resolus  a la  defense  de  tout  ce  qui 
est  juste  et  vrai,  bon  et  genereux,  a la  defense  de  toutes  les 
idees  de  tolerance,  de  fraternite  qui  ont  fait  la  grandeur  de 
notre  patrie,  cette  grandeur  morale  qu’il  nous  faut  sauver, 
car  sans  cela  nous  ne  serions  plus  la  France  ! 


Exirait  du  discours  prononce  par  M.  Leon  Bourgeois  a 
1' Assemblee  generate  du  17  decembre  1899  ienue  ches  M. 
Marguery , Preside>it. 

La  Maison  Maternelle  est  chaque  jour  plus  necessaire,  plus 
utile,  et  aussi  plus  besogneuse,  parce  que  la  misere  depasse 
toujours  l’action  bienfaisante,  et  que  a chaque  enfant  sauve 
vient  succeder  un  autre  enfant  a sauver,  puis  un  autre  encore, 
car,  helas!  la  file  de  ceux  qui  restent  en  dehors  de  notre  6ta- 
blissement  de  bienfaisance,  qui  attendent  a la  porte,  est  tou- 
jours plus  grande,  bien  que  le  nombre  de  ceux  qui  trouvent 
place  dans  l’interieur  de  la  maison  soit  aussi  toujours  plus 
grand. 

J’ai  la,  sous  les  yeux,  les  chiffres  qui,  depuis  sa  fondation, 
montrent  cette  progression. 

Dans  la  premiere  annee 16.965  journees  d’enfants. 

Dans  la  seconde. 19.891 

Dans  les  troisieme  et  quatrieme  22 . 000 

Dans  la  cinquieme 22.300  — 

Dans  la  sixieme 24.711  — 

Dans  la  septieme 24.877 

et  cette  annee  nous  comptons  25 . 704  journees  d’enfants. 

Quelque  consolante  que  soit  cette  progression,  vous  aper- 
cevez  bien  encore  combien  elle  est  inegale  si  on  consid6re 
tous  les  enfants  qui  peuvent  etre  dans  la  situation  de  ceux  qui 
sont  admis  deja.  401  enfants  ont  ete  recueillis  cette  annee, 
c’est  le  chiffre  le  plus  eleve,  c’est-a-dire,  qu’au  moins  un  en- 
fant par  jour  est  accueilli  par  la  Maison  Maternelle  qui , 
chaque  soil",  est  certaine  de  se  refermer  sur  un  petit  sauve  de 
plus. 

Mais,  comparez  le  nombre  des  enfants  qui  pleurent  et  souf_ 
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frent  a ce  nombre  deja  considerable  pour  nous,  mais  qui  est 
si  petit  quand  on  le  compare  au  besoin  general. 

C’est  done  un  devoir  pour  vous  tous,  non  pas  seulement  de 
venir  une  fois  par  an  ici,  dans  la  belle  maison  de  M.  Marguery, 
sous  ces  voutes  dorees,  pres  d’un  buffet  fort  bien  servi,  pour 
vous  rejouir  avec  nous  des  beaux  resultats  obtenus,  il  y a un 
autre  devoir  qu’il  faut  que  vous  remplissiez,  il  faut  aller  porter 
la  bonne  parole,  le  bon  exemple  partout,  et  nous  recruter  des 
adherents. 

On  vous  a dit  que  nous  allions  construire  une  maison  qui 
sera  a nous  enfin,  et  que  grace  a la  bienveillante  sollicitude 
du  Conseil  municipal,  nous  allions  obtenir  la  location  a peu 
pres  gratuite  d’un  terrain,  cela  est  bien,  maisil  faut  construire, 
et,  quelque  modeste  que  soit  le  plan,  quelque  econome  et 
meme  plus  qu’econome,  desinteresse,  devrais-je  dire,  que 
soit  l’architecte  qui  abandonne  ses  honoraires,  il  faudra 
100,000  francs  pour  loger  les  enfants  d une  fa<jon  definiti\e. 

Nous  sommes,  madame  Ivoppe  nous  a donne  1 exemple, 
de  ceux  qui  commencent  a d£penser  avant  d’avoir  l’argent. 
C'est  parce  que  la  Maison  Maternells  a un  budget  conside- 
rable que  nous  voulons  faire  grand  et  - qu’avant  d’avoir  de 
l’argent,  nous  voulons  entreprendre.  Certainement,  il  ne  man- 
que'ra  pas,  ce  ne  serait  pas  possible,  de  braves  gens  pour 
nous  tirer  d’embarras ; nous  allons  done  partir  en  avant  et 
nous  vous  demandons  aide. 

Aidez-nous,  et  demandez  autour  de  vous  qu’on  fasse  de 
meme ; ne  nous  laissons  pas  faire  faillite  a nous-memes,  car 
si  la  Maison  Maternelle  faisait  faillite,  ce  serait  la  faillite  de 
la  solidarity  a Paris,  et  cette  faillite  n’est  pas  possible. 

C’est  cela  que  je  vous  prie  de  bien  retenir  et  de  redire  ; les 
beaux  chiffres  ne  sont  qu’un  encouragement  a des  chiffres 
plus  considerables  : nos  besoins  sont  croissants,  apres  Paris, 
nous  aurous  a continuer  ailleurs. 

On  vous  a parle  de  la  maison  qui  se  trouve  dans  l’Eure-et- 
Loir,  de  notre  volont£  d’avoir  un  etablissement  permanent, 
ou  nos  enfants  puissent  pendant  la  belle  saison  respirer  un 
peu  d’air  pur  et  rapporter  de  la  saute;  pour  cela  il  taut  de 
l’argent.  Nous  avons  un  bienfaiteur  anonyme,  inconnu  ou 
presque  inconnu,  grace  a qui  l’immeuble  va  nous  appartenir 
sans  sacrifice  de  notre  part.  Mais  il  ne  suffit  pas  d avoir  1 im- 
meuble,  il  faudra  l’amenager,  il  faudra  un  materiel,  c’est  pour 
cela,  je  le  repete,  que  vous  devez  nous  aider. 


Imp.  "Schneider  Freres  et  Mary.  — Leva/lois. 
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La  XIIIe  Exposition  internationale  que  va  prochaine* 
ment,  a Bordeaux,  inaugurer  la  Societe  Philomathique, 
a inscrit  a son  programme,  sous  la  rubrique  : « Sciences 
sociales,  » une  section  des  Societds  de  secours  mutuels. 
Les  organisateurs  de  cette  vaste  et  belle  entreprise  ont 
pensd  qu  il  y aurait  un  champ  d’etudes  interessant  pour 
les  Societes  et  pour  ceux  egalement  qui  s’inquietent  des 
questions  aussi  variees  que  difficiles  de  la  mutuality  On 
ne  peut  non  plus  douter  — son  passe  tout  entier  en  est 
lc  temoignage  — qu’en  creant  cette  section,  la  Societe 
Philomathique  n’ait  eu  en  vue  Pinteret  general  et  Pespoir 
aussi  que  les  renseignements  fournis  par  cette  enquete 
n auraient,  pour  les  Societes,  qu'une  issue  beureuse  et 
feconde. 

(Pest  mue  par  cet  ordre  d’idees  que  P Association  des 
pharmaciens  de  la  Gironde  est  venue  participer  a ce 
concours;  elle  aussi  pense  bien  que,  de  la  comparaison 
qui  va  naturellement  s’etablir  entre  les  Socidtes  expo- 
santes,  de  1 examen  critique  des  resultats  divers  presentes 
par  chacune  d’elles,  ressortiront  des  indications  et  des 
donnees  multiples  qu’elle  et  tous  ceux  que  preoccupent 
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l’avenir  et  lcs  progres  des  Societds  pourront  utilement 
mettre  a profit. 

Apres  trente  ans  d’existence,  l’Association  des  pbarma- 
ciens  de  la  Gironde  comprend  225  membres,  son  capital 
depasse  100,000  fr. ; elle  peut  payer  9 pensions  viageres 
de  500  fr.  a ses  membres  les  plus  ages,  et  la  cotisation 
annuelle  n’est  que  de  15  fr.  Comment  a ete  acquise  cette 
situation?  C’est.  le  sujet  de  cette  etude. 

I 

Creee  par  decret  imperial  du  4 juin  1864,  avec  pour 
president  M.  Barbet,  agree  et  nomme  lui  aussi  par  le 
meme  decret  — les  Societes  ne  jouissaient  pas  alors  du 
regime  liberal  d’aujourd’hui,  — l’Association  de  pre- 
voyance  et  de  secours  mutuels  des  pbarmaciens  de  la 
Gironde  comprenait,  des  sa  premiere  annee,  101  membres 
dits  fondateurs,  pris  lant  a Bordeaux  que  dans  tout  le 
departement.  Deux  modes  de  liberation,  aux  termes  de 
l’artiele  18  du  Reglement,  etaient  ofierts  aux  societaires  \ 
le  paiement  d’une  cotisation  annuelle  de  15  fr.,  ou  le 
versement,  tout  a la  l'ois,  d’une  somme  de  200  fr.  qui 
exonerait  le  donateur  de  toute  cotisation  ulterieure. 

Le  compte  rendu  de  la  premiere  assemblee  generale 
nousapprend  que  18  societaires  sur  101  verserent  ainsi  la 
somme  de  3,600  fr.  La  cotisation  des  autres  membres  et 
diverses  ressources  produisirent  1,680  fr.  65,  d’oii,  en 
deduisant  les  depenses,  543  fr.  95,  une  somme  nette 
de  4,740  fr.  70. 

Cinq  ans  plus  tard,  en  1868,  le  nombre  des  associes 
est  encore  le  meme,  101,  mais  ce  n’etaient  plus  les 
memes,  la  mort  n’avait  pas  epargne  les  fondateurs;  les 
rides  causes  par  elle  avaient  seulement  ete  combles; 
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le  capital  social  avait  plus  que  double  : il  etait  de 
10,967  fr.  95. 

En  1873,  cinq  ans  ensuite,  le  nombre  des  societaires 
est  de  119  et  le  capital  de  21,149  fr.  90. 

En  1878,  le  compte  rendu  du  tresorier  accuse  134 
membres  et  un  avoir  total  de  36,637  fr.  70. 

Voila  ou,  apres  quinze  ans  d’existence,  en  etait  la 
Societe. 

II 

Avant  d’aller  plus  loin,  il  nous  parait  a propos  de  faire 
connaitre  le  but,  qu’en  formant  entre  tous  les  pharma- 
ciens  de  la  Gironde  une  Association  generale,  s’etaient 
propose  ses  fondateurs.  Nous  n’avons  pour  cela  qu’a 
reproduire  les  premiers  articles  du  Reglement  de  la 
Societe  : 

1°  Yenir  en  aide  aux  societaires  que  Page,  les  infirmites 
ou  autres  causes  imprevues  reduisent  a un  etat  precaire; 

2°  Secourir  les  veuves,  les  enfants,  les  ascendants 
laisses  sans  ressources  par  les  societaires  decedes ; 

3°  Donner  aide  et  protection  a ses  membres; 

4°  Maintenir  l’exercice  de  la  Pharmacie  dans  des 
voies  utiles  au  bien  public  et  conformes  a la  dignite  de 
la  profession ; 

5°  Fonder  une  caisse  de  retraites. 

Pour  la  realisation  de  ce  programme,  deux  caisses 
avaient  ete  ereees  : Pune,  pour  la  constitution  des  retraites 
ou  pensions  viageres;  la  seconde,  pour  repondre  aux 
demandes  de  secours  et  parer  aux  frais  d’administration. 
Sur  les  15  fr.  de  la  cotisation  annuelle,  10  fr.,  ainsi  que 
les  droits  d’admission  des  nouveaux  membres,  etaient 
affectes  a la  premiere,  et  5 fr.  a la  seconde.  11  £tait  stipule 
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ensuite  par  le  Reglement  (art.  3)  qu’aucune  pension 
viag^re  ne  serait  payee  avant  un  delai  de  quinze  annees 
et  que  jusque-l&  toutes  les  sommes  disponibles  seraient 
capitalisees,  ainsi  que  les  interets  qu’elles  pourraient 
produire. 

Le  chiffre  de  la  pension  promise  etait  fixe  a 500  fr. ; 
or,  aux  termes  de  l’artiele  8 du  decret  du  26  avril  1856, 
les  pensions  viageres  ne  peuvent  exceder  le  decuple  de 
la  cotisation  annuelle,  soit  pour  le  cas  150  fr.;  pour  que 
la  caisse  generate  des  retraites  put  etre  chargee  seule, 
plus  tard,  du  paiernent  des  pensions,  il  eut  fallu  que  la 
cotisation,  au  lieu  de  15  fr.,  flit  de  50  fr.  par  an. 

Les  proinoteurs  de  la  Societd,  qui  n’ignoraient  point  c-e 
fait,  avaient  trouve  cette  somme  a dcmander  un  peu  bien 
elevee ; ils  craignirent  pour  le  succes  de  leur  oeuvre  et 
fixerent  sagement  la  cotisation  a un  taux  plus  faible  qui 
rendait  possible  a tous  les  pharmaciens  l’acces  de 
la  Societe. 

C’est  [tour  obvier  a cette  difficulty  que  le  § III  de 
l’article  22  dit  que  « le  montant  des  pensions  viageres 
» sera  forme,  savoir  : 150  fr.,  decuple  de  la  cotisation 
» annuelle  par  les  fonds  de  retraite  places  a la  Caisse  des 
» depots  et  consignations,  payables  par  trimestres  echus, 
» conformement  a Farticle  13  de  la  loi  du  12  aout  1876, 
» et  350  fr.  par  les  fonds  de  reserve.  y> 

Pour  le  service  des  pensions,  le  Reglement  dit  encore 
a son  § V du  meme  article  : <c  Aussitot  que  la  Societe 
» aura  forme  pour  le  service  des  pensions  un  capital 
» produisant  500  fr.  d’interet  annuel,  Fassemblee  generate 
» sera  appelee  a en  disposer  par  un  vote  special  en  faveur 
)>  du  membre  le  plus  age,  membre  de  la  Societe  depuis 
)>  plus  de  quinze  ans,  lequel  sera  tenu  de  l’accepter  et  de 


j>  la  conserver  sa  vie  durant,  avee  cette  restriction  que 
}>  l’age  ne  primera  pas  l’aneiennete  dans  la  Societe  (1).  » 

Et  § VII  : <c  Cependant  lorsque  l’epoque  prevue  par  le 
» Reglement  pour  la  constitution  des  pensions  sera 
i>  arrivee,  la  totalite  des  pensions  ne  sera  pas  forcement 
» donnee  aux  membres  les  plus  ages;  Tune  d’elles,  au 
» contraire,  sera  reservee  afin  que  la  Societe  puisse,  sur 
» la  proposition  du  Bureau,  en  disposer  en  faveur  d’un 
» societaire  frappe  par  le  malheur,  ayant  au  moins  dix 
))  ans  de  societariat;  et  dans  le  cas  ou  cette  affectation 
)>  speciale  n’aurait  pas  lieu,  le  montant  de  la  pension 
» serait  maintenu  dans  la  caisse  jusqu’a  ce  qu’il  y ait 
» lieu  d’en  faire  l’emploi  prevu  par  le  present  para- 
» graphe.  » 

Et  § VIII  : « Lorsque  la  Societe  aura  dispose  de  cette 
» pension,  il  y aura  lieu  de  reserver,  dans  le  meme  but, 
» la  premiere  pension  qui  deviendra  disponible,  afin  qu’il 
» y en  ait  autant  que  possible  toujours  yne  en  reserve 
» dans  la  caisse.  » 


III 

Quinze  ans  s’etaient  ecoules,  avons-nous  dit,  et  arrivee 
a cette  seconde  periode  de  son  existence,  la  Societe 
pouvait  faire  face  au  service  de  trois  pensions.  Elle 
n’en  attribua  que  deux  a ses  membres  les  plus  ages, 
MM.  Dubedat  et  Dubaquier,  le  premier  parvenu  a l’age  de 

(*)  Cette  restriction  n’existait  pas  dans  les  premiers  statuts  de  180i  et 
1876,  qui  attribuaient  toujours  les  pensions  aux  membres  les  plus  ages. 
C'est  depuis  1870  que,  par  une  modification  au  Reglement,  adoptee  par  la 
Societe  dans  sa  seance  extraordinaire  du  3 juillet  1879  et  approuvee  par 
arrete  prefectoral  du  16  septembre  de  la  meme  annee,  cette  mesure  a ete 
prise;  mais  il  a toujours  ete  bien  entendu  qu’elle  n’aurait  pas  d’etTet 
retroactif  et  ne  s’appliquerait  qu’aux  membres  entres  dans  la  Societe 
posterieurement  au  rnois  de  septembre  1879. 
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quatre-vingt-sept  ans  et  le  second  de  quatre-vingt-deux. 
La  troisi^me  fut  rdservde,  ainsi  qu’il  vient  d’dtre  dit. 
En  attendant  un  titulaire,  cette  pension  accroissait 
d’autant  le  fonds  social. 

Loin  d’arreter  Lessor  de  la  Societe,  ces  nouvelles 
charges  ne  lui  ont  donne,  pour  ainsi  dire,  qu’un  nouvel 
elan.  L’avoir  social,  qui  est  a ce  moment  (1878)  de 
30,037  fr.  70,  s’el^ve  cinq  ans  apres  (decembre  1893) 
a 55,009  fr.  95;  le  nombre  des  societaires  est  de  100,  et 
celui  des  pensions,  de  4. 

En  1888,  nous  avons  un  capital  de  70,034  fr.  77, 
104  societaires  et  5 pensions. 

Enfin,  l’expose  financier  de  mai  1894  nous  apprend  que 
le  capital  depasse  100,000  fr.,  que  le  nombre  des  socie- 
taires est  de  335,  et  que  nous  disposons  de  9 pensions. 


On  trouvera  probablement  quelque  interM  a connaitre 
par  quelle  serie  d’operations  de  tresorerie  ou  autres  s’est 
ainsi  accru  l’actif  de  la  Societe. 

Le  solde  de  la  premiere  annee  (1804)  etait,  avons-nous 
vu,  de  4,740  fr.  70;  de  cette  somrne,  4,045  fr.  furent 
affectes  a l’achat  de  16  obligations  des  Chemins  de  fer 
du  Midi,  au  prix  moyen  de  390  fr.,  et  un  reliquat,  en 
caisse,  de  95  fr.  70. 

En  1868,  le  capital,  de  10,967  fr.  95,  etait  constitue 
pour  10,841  fr.  45  par  35  obligations  diverses  ache- 
tees  pendant  la  periode  eeoulee  depuis  1864,  au  prix 
moyen  de  309  fr.  75,  et  un  reliquat  de  136  fr.  50  dont 
unepartie,la  plus  grosse,  applicable,  pourcelui-ci  comme 
pour  les  suivants,  a la  caisse  de  secours. 

En  1873,  le  capital,  de  31,149  fr.  90,  est  forme  par 
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67  obligations  diverses,  au  prix  moyen  de  307  fr.  75, 
et  un  reliquat  de  528  fr.  95. 

En  1878,  le  capital,  de  36,637  fr.  70,  comprend  : 
94  obligations  diverses  du  prix  moyen  de  310  fr.  40,  au 
total  29,178  fr.  30;  2°  6,810  fr.  35,  montant  des  sommes 
versees  a la  Caisse  des  depots  et  consignations,  et  un 
reliquat  de  649  fr.  05. 

En  1883,  nous  avons  : 1°  118  obligations  du  prix 
moyen  de  320  fr.  15,  au  total  37,775  fr.  55;  2°  fonds 
verses  a la  Caisse  des  depdtset  consignations,  16,771  fr.  70, 
et  un  reliquat  de  462  fr  70,  formant  un  ensemble  de 
55,009  fr.  95. 

En  1889,  le  capital  social  est  de  74,385  fr.  52,  dont  : 
1°  52,969  fr.  55  pour  157  obligations  diverses  du  prix 
moyen  de  337  fr.  40;  2°  21,169  fr.  30  pour  sommes 
versees  a la  Caisse  des  depots  et  consignations;  et  un 
reliquat  de  246  fr.  07 

Tels  etaient  apres  vingt-six  ans  les  resultats  acquis,  ils 
n’etaient  pas,  comme  on  le  verra,  sans  avoir  attire  sur 
nous  l’attention  de  l’autorite  superieure,  mais  avant  de 
continuer,  nous  croyons  a propos  de  dire  ce  que  deve- 
naient  toutes  ces  valeurs  que  nous  venons  d’enumerer. 

IV 

Jusqu’a  la  fin  de  l’annee  1881,  toutes  les  obligations 
que  possedait  la  Societe  etaient  au  porteur  et  deposees 
a la  Banque  de  France,  au  nom  du  tresorier.  A cette 
epoque,  la  valeur  de  tous  ces  titres,  calculee  au  prix 
d’achat,  etait  de  33,433  fr.  55.  C’etait  pour  le  tresorier 
une  responsabilite  qu’il  trouvait  lourde  et  dont  il  deman- 
dait  depuis  longtemps  a etre  decbarge.  L’honorabilite  du 
tresorier,  M.  Robineaud,  etait  trop  bien  etabbe  et  la 
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con  fiance  que  la  Societe  avait  en  lui  trop  bien  fondee 
pour  que  le  Bureau  ni  personne  fut  d’avis  de  ne  pas 
continuer  ainsi  jusqu’a  possibility  de  trouver  une  autre 
combinaison. 

C’est  en  1881  seulement,  qu’apres  quelques  demar- 
ches prealables,  et  sur  le  vu  d’une  deliberation  conforme 
prise  par  la  Societe  dans  sa  seance  extraordinaire  du 
17  decembre  de  la  merae  annee,  que  la  Banque  de  France 
voulut  accepter  que  nos  valeurs  lui  fussent  deposees  au 
nom  de  la  Societe  de  prdvoyance.  Cette  formality  fut 
remplie  par  le  president  et  le  tresorier  dument  autorises. 
De  ce  moment,  nos  titres  ne  pouvaient  plus  etre  retirds 
de  la  Banque  qu’en  vertu  d’une  nouvelle  autorisation. 

Cet  etat  de  cboses  dura  jusqu’en  1888;  a cette  date, 
comme  la  grande  majority  des  titres  consistait  en  obliga- 
tions des  Chemins  de  fer  du  Midi,  la  Compagnie  nous  offrit 
de  les  prendre  en  garde,  a la  condition  que  ces  titres 
seraient  tous  au  nom  de  la  Societe  de  prevoyance.  Comme 
la  Compagnie  ne  demandait  aucun  droit  de  garde,  que  les 
titres  etant  nominatifs  rapporteraient  un  peu  plus,  etque 
la  surete  serait  aussi  grande,  la  proposition  fut  acceptee. 
C’etait  une  augmentation  d’une  centaine  de  francs  de 
revenu  annuel  pour  la  Societe,  qui  pensait  ainsi  en 
finir  de  toutes  ces  combinaisons  financieres. 

Deux  ans  apres,  un  arryte  prefectoral  du  3 novembre 
1890  vint  mettre  la  Societe  en  demeure  de  faire  pro- 
coder  a la  vente  de  ses  obligations  et  de  placer  le  produit 
de  cette  vente  en  compte  courant  a la  Caisse  des  depots 
et  consignations,  conformement  a l’article  13  du 
decret  du  26  mars  1852.  Ces  obligations  avaient  coute 
41,811  fr.  70,  elles  l'urent  vendues  53,161  fr.  60,  ddduc- 
tion  faite  des  frais,  d’ou  un  benefice  net  de  11,349  fr.  90. 
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Le  tresorier  put  alors,  avec  quelques  reserves  qu’il  avait 
a ce  moment,  verser  a l’£tat  la  somme  ronde  de 

55,000  fr.  La  Societe  touchait  des  coupons  de  ses  obliga- 
tions 1,775  fr.,  la  Caisse  des  ddpdts  et  consignations  lui 
donnait  4 1/2  0/0,  soit  2,475  fr.  : c’etait,  en  definitive,  un 
benefice  net  de  700  fr.  par  an. 


line  autre  cause  encore  tres  appreciable  pour  la 
Societe  d’augmentation  de  son  capital  a ete  la  part  qui 
lui  est  revenue  des  liberalites  de  l’Etat. 

Tous  les  ans,  les  Chambres  votent  une  somme  de 

200.000  fr.  destinee  aux  Societes  de  secours  mutuels 
approuvees,  qui  leur  est  attribute  au  prorata  des  sommes 
versees  par  elles  dans  l’annee,  a la  Caisse  des  depots  et 
consignations,  pour  le  fonds  de  retraite.  C’est  en  1870 
qu’un  premier  versement  de  2,000  fr.  fut  ainsi  fait 
par  l’Assqciation  des  pharmaciens  de  la  Gironde;  ces 
versements  se  sont  continues  depuis,  sinon  tous  les 
ans,  d’une  maniere  cependant  assez  reguliere  jusqu’a 
present. 

Dans  cette  periode  de  dix-huit  ans,  19,500  fr.  ont  ete 
ainsi  verses  successivement  a la  Caisse  des  retraites ; le 
dernier  bordereau  remis  a la  Societe  pour  son  compte 
ouvcrt  a la  Caisse  des  depots  et  consignations  s’eleve, 
a la  fin  de  l’annee  1893,  au  total  de  33,805  fr.  24  formes 
d’abord  de  19,500  fr.  verses  comme  il  vient  d’etre  dit 
de  1876  a 1893,  des  allocations  annuelles  qui  nous  ont 
ete  attributes  et  des  intercts  que  les  sommes  versees  et 
les  allocations  nous  ont  rapportees.  Ainsi,  pour  ne  citer 
que  deux  annees,  1876  et  1893,  dans  la  premiere, 

2.000  fr.  nous  ont  valu  675  fr.,  et  dans  la  seconde,  pour 
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3,000  fr.  verses,  l'allocation  a ete  de  971  fr.  C’est,  tou- 
jours  a peu  de  chose  pres,  la  meme  proportion. 

En  resume,  on  voit  — nous  l’esperons  au  moins  — 
par  l’expose  qui  precede,  comment,  grace  a une  gestion 
bien  entendue  de  ses  finances,  aux  placements  toujours 
judicieux  et  prudents  de  ses  fonds  disponibles,  en  ne 
negligeant  jamais  les  moindres  causes  de  benefices,  en 
sachant  a propos  user  des  offres  liberales  de  l’fitat, 
la  Societe  des  pharmaciens  de  la  Gironde,  sous  l’impul- 
sion  sage  et  eclairee  du  tresorier,  toujours  le  m6me, 
qu’elle  a ete  assez  heureuse  pour  conserver  jusqu’ici, 
a pu  mener  a bien  une  entreprise  a qui,  avouons-le, 
les  pronostics  facheux  n’avaient  point  ete  epargnes  au 
debut. 


V 

Cette  progression  quasi  reguli^re  de  notre  capital 
se  continuera-t-elle  toujours  a l’avenir?  C’est  une  ques- 
tion a laquelle  nous  n’osons  repondre;  et  des  divers 
motifs  qui  nous  dictent  cette  reserve,  le  principal  de  tous, 
c’est  l’elevation  considerable  du  taux  des  pensions 
viageres. 

Quand,  en  1879,  la  Societe  commenga  le  service  de  ses 
pensions,  1’Etat  exigea  d’elle  pour  une  rente  viagere  de 
150  fr.  une  somme  de  2,991  fr. 

En  1888,  la  somme  exigee  fut  de  3,750  fr. 

En  1892,  epoque  de  la  creation  de  nos  dernieres 
pensions,  toujours  pour  une  rente  annuelle  de  150  fr., 
l’Etat  nous  a demande  4,286  fr.,  soit  1,295  fr.  de  plus 
qu’en  1879.  La  Societe  dispose  de  neuf  pensions;  au  taux 
de  1879  el  les  representeraient  un  capital  de  26,919  fr. 
au  taux  actuel,  leur  valeur  est  de  38,574  fr. ; difference  : 
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11,655  fr. , de  quoi  payer  presque  quatre  pensions  de 
plus. 

Quand  un  pensionnaire  meurt  — ceci  pour  donner  la 
raison  des  faits  que  nous  signalons,  — la  Societe  (Circu- 
late ministerielle  du  2 2 septembre  1877)  doit  remettre 
au  Maire  de  la  commune  l’acte  de  deces  du  societaire. 
Le  Maire  le  transmet  au  Prefet,  qui  l’envoie  a son  tour  au 
Ministre  de  l’interieur.  Celui-ci  avise  alors  la  Caisse  des 
retraites  qui  fait  reporter  au  compte  de  la  Societe 
la  somme  inscrite  pour  le  service  de  la  pension  du 
defunt. 

Cette  premiere  formalite  remplie,  la  Societe  pourvoit, 
par  une  deliberation  speciale  prise  en  assemblee  generate, 
au  choix  du  nouveau  titulaire  de  la  pension  vacante;  copie 
de  la  deliberation  et  l’extrait  de  naissance  du  candidat 
sont  envoyes,  toujours  par  I’obligeant  intermediate  du 
Maire  et  du  Prefet,  au  Ministre  de  l’interieur  a Paris,  et 
de  la  a la  Caisse  des  retraites.  Mais  alors  cette  Caisse,  st 
basant  sur  la  surelevation  du  prix  de  toutes  les  valeurs, 
exige  un  capital  superieur  a celui  qui  etait  precedemment 
suffisant.  C’est,  ainsi  qu’il  vient  d’etre  dit,  3,750  fr.  en 
1888  et  4,286  fr.  en  1892,  au  lieu  des  2,991  fr.  de  1879. 

Pour  les  Societes  qui,  comme  la  notre,  ont  plus  de 
trente  ans  d’existence,  qui  ont  pu,  dans  leur  passe,  pro- 
flter  du  taux  pen  eleve  des  bonnes  valeurs,  elles  pourront 
encore  se  maintenir,  progresser  meme  peut-etre;  mais 
quant  aux  Societes  qui  veulent  fonder  aujourd’hui  une 
Caisse  de  retraites,  comment  leurs  fondateurs  pourraient- 
ils  esperer  de  beneficier  un  jour  du  fruit  de  leurs  epar- 
gnes?  Leurs  chances  sont  bien  reduites. 

Cette  situation  n’est  pas  nouvelle,  il  y a longtemps 
deja  que  toutes  les  Societes  s’en  sont  emues.  Au  Congres 
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general  de  Bordeaux,  au  mois  de  septembre  1892,  tous 
les  delegues  etaient  d’accord  pour  signaler  le  prejudice 
cause  aux  Societes  par  les  exigences  de  plus  en  plus 
grandes  de  la  Caisse  des  retraites.  Des  vceux  furent 
exprimes  et  energiquement  appuyes  par  tous  les  mem- 
bres  du  Congres;  on  nous  permettra  de  les  rappeler  : 

« 1°  Le  Congres  demande  que  Ton  accorde  aux  Societes 
» de  secours  mutuels  le  droit  dissociation  et  la  faculte 
» de  disposer  a leur  gre  de  leurs  capitaux  sous  un  con- 
» trdle  de  bonne  gestion  a determiner; 

» 2°  Le  Congres  sollicite  du  Parlement  une  allocation 
» qui  sera  employee  au  service  des  pensions  de  retraite 
» des  Societes  de  secours  mutuels  pour  combler  le  deficit 
» cause  par  les  diminutions  successives  du  taux  de 
» l’interet; 

» 3°  Que  le  fonds  commun  ne  subisse  pas  de  diminu- 
» tion  par  suite  du  retour  des  fonds  rendus  fibres  par  le 
» deces  des  pensionnaires,  et  que  la  rente  puisse  etre 
» transferee,  sans  majoration  de  fonds,  au  nom  des 
» nouveaux  retraites. » 

Quelle  a ete  la  reponse  de  l’Etat  aux  voeux  qui 
precedent?  Une  augmentation  de  la  somme  inscrite 
habituellement  au  budget.  Au  lieu  de  200,000  fr.,  les 
Cbambres  ont  vote  Ban  dernier  400,000  fr.  Si  cette  somme 
est  repartie  comme  par  le  passe,  elle  doublera  sans 
doute  Pallocation  annuelle  des  Societes.  Cette  augmenta- 
tion legere  du  fonds  commun  ne  sera  probablement  pas 
acceptee  par  elles  comme  une  compensation  suffisante. 

Pourquoi,  si  l’Etat  juge  a propos  d’etre  agreablc 
aux  Societes,  ne  pas  faire  droit  a leurs  voeux?  Pourquoi 
leur  donner  une  satisfaction  autre  que  celle  qu’elles 
demandent?  Ne  croit-on  pas  les  Societes  meilleurs 
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juges  que  personne  de  ce  qui  convient  le  mieux  a leurs 
interets? 

Ce  qui  leur  offrirait,  a notre  avis,  des  avantages  bien 
plus  serieux,  ce  seraitune diminution  tres  sensible  du  taux 
du  capital  actuellement  exige  pour  la  constitution  d’une 
pension,  et  ensuite  la  fixite  de  ce  capital.  La  Caisse  des 
retraites  n’aurait  plus  alors,  pour  ainsi  dire,  qu’a  substi- 
tuer  un  nom  a un  autre  : le  nom  du  nouveau  titulaire 
d’une  pension,  designe  par  la  Societe,  au  nom  de  l’ancien 
pensionnaire  decede. 

II  y aurait  la,  pensons-nous,  pour  la  Caisse  des  retraites 
une  simplification  d’ecritures,  et  pour  les  Societes  une 
assurance  complete  de  l’avenir  de  lours  membres. 


Bordeaux.  — Imp.  G.  (iouyouiuiou,  rue  Guiraude,  li. 
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DEDICATORIA 


A’quella  quo  sorri  as  minhas  alegrias 
e que  se  entristece  e chora  com  as  minhas 
dores,  a santa  Cbmpanheira  que  Deus  me 
deu  para  me  poupar  inuito  martyr  o e para 
me  diminuir  de  muito  as  agruras  de  uma 
vida  attribulada  e mal  vivida,  a essa  dedi- 
cada  Creatura,  que  me  auima  com  as  suas 
-caricias  e que  me  fortalece  com  o seu  ex- 
emplo,  eu  d^dico  este  livro  despretencioso 
e mal  cuidado.  E pudera  eu  que  esta  offe- 
renda,  humilde  e pouco  valerosa,  subiria 
de  propor^oes.  cresceria  de  vulto,  para  eu 
entao  deposital-a  com  orgulho,  e uao  com 
timidez,  no  purissimo  rega^o  da  querida 
Esposa.  oude  uma  a uma  se  aninham  todas 
as  virtudes  da  mulher  extremecidu  e da 
mai  carinhosissima. 


I^iberuto  Bittencourt. 
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A Classificacao  das  Sciencias 


por  Liberate  Bitten  court 

( SIMPLES  IMPRESSAO  DE  LEITURA  ) 


Fazia  ja  muito  tempo  que  o Sr.  Liberato  Bi- 
ttencourt  me  haviafalado  para  escrever  algumas  pa- 
lavras  que  servissem  de  prologo  ao  seu  opusculo  a 
cerca  da  classificacao  das  sciencias.  Suppunha-o  ja 
ate  esquecido  de  tal  convite,  quando,  recentemente 
em  meio  aos  arduos  cuidados  do  estudo  e escripta 
dos  ultimos  volumes  da  minha  Historia  da  Littera- 
tura  Brasileira , me  chegou  as  maos  o manuscripto 
do  joven  militar,  acompanhado  de  carta  em  que 
me  pedia,  ou  melhor,  impunha  que  tratasse  o seu 
trabalho  com  a maior  severidade,  o maximo  rigor. 

Confesso  que  passei  a ler  o manuscripto  intei- 
ramente  disposto  a cumprir  os  desejos  do  auctor. 

Rigor  quizera  eu  empregar ; mas  quasi  nao 
vejo  em  que-  se  possa  elle  exercer.  O livrinho  e 
muito  bem  feito. 
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A Classificacao  das  Sciencias  planeiada  pelo 
Sr.  Liberate  Bittencourt,  com  ser  muito  diversa 
das  classilicacoes  correntes,  nomeadamente  as  de 
Comte,  Spencer  e a que  tenlio  exposto  constante- 
mente,  de  certo  tempo  a esta  parte  em  meus  cursos 
philosophicos,  e anda  hoje  publicada  na  Introducfdo 
as  Questoes  Economicas  Nacionaes  do  Sr.  Arthur 
Guimaraes,  com  ser,  digo,  mui  diversa  d’essas,  e 
mesmo  por  isso,  merece  toda  a attencao,  e digna  de 
meditado  estudo,  e revela  no  seu  auctor  bellas  qua- 
lidades  de  philosopho  e pensador. 

Tive  mui  grata  satisfacao  em  ler  o ensaio  do 
mo$o  escriptor  ; e tive-a  por  ver  que  a accao  por 
mini  e Tobias  Barretto  iuiciada  n’este  paiz  a prin- 
cipio  contra  o eclectismo  de  Cousin  e inais  tarde 
contra  o positivismo  de  Comte,  eu  em  prol  do  evo- 
lufionismo  Spencerista , Tobias  em  prol  do  monismo 
transformista  de  Haeckel  e Noire,  nao  tern  si  do  de 
todo  perdida.  Os  nomes  de  Livio  de  Castro,  Stellita 
Tapajos,  Marcolino  Fragoso,  Oliveira  Fausto,  entre 
jovens  medicos,  e os  de  Samuel  de  Oliveira  e Libe- 
rato  Bittencourt,  entre  jovens  engenheiros  militares, 
garantem-me  que  estou  a affirmar  a verdade.  Nao 
quero  dizer,  com  estas  palavras,  que  esses  dignos 
brasileiros  tenham  tudo  aprendido  commigo  e com 
Tobias  Barreto  ; desejo  apenas  consignar  que  o 
nosso  ensino,  diverso  11a  essencia  das  ideias  e similar 
na  accao  critica,  teve  a honra  de  achar  gasalhado, 
directa  ou  indirectamente,  nas  almas  enthusiastas 
de  tao  distinctos  patricios. 

A nova  classificacao,  obedecendo  sob  um  ponto 
de  vista  geral,  ao  principio  da  complexidade  cres- 
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cente  dos  assumptos,  base  de  toda  a classificacaa 
ein  qualquer  dos  variados  affectos  por  que  se  encare 
a natureza,  e com  o se  nao  oppor  as  distinccSes 
eutre  as  sciencias  abstractas,  abstract o — concretas  e 
concretas , quero  dizer,  com  o poder  se  conciliar  com 
as  classificacoes  de  Comte  e Spencer,  e,  todaviaT 
mui  diversa  d’ellas. 

Repousa  sobre  base  differente,e  offerece  varies 
pontos  originaes.  E’  o que  pretendo  rapidamente 
tornar  saliente,  fazendo,apenas,  urn  ou  dois  reparos 
em  um  tal  ou  qual  desaccordo. 

Primeiramente,  o ponto  de  vista  em  que  se 
colloca  o auctor  — da  utilidade  ou  melhor — da  fun- 
(do  pratica  das  sciencias,  e perfeitamente  defen- 
savel. 

Para  elle  a sciencia  e uma  so,  dividida  em  di- 
versos  rarnos,  por  necessidade  intrinseca  e logica 
do  espirito  humauo.  Isto  nao  e novo  ; mas  con- 
vinlia  ser  lembrado,  por  causa  das  consequencias 
que  se  tinham  de  seguir  d'ahi. 

O livrinho  e um  primor  de  ordem  e boa  econo- 
mia  interna,  Contem  duas  partes,  uma  relativa  a 
classificagdo  geral , e outra  as  classificafoes  especiaes. 
A primeira,  em  dois  capitulos,  trata  das  ideias  fun- 
damentaes , onde  vein  exposto  o conceito  geral  de 
sciencia,  e o da  clcissificcifdo  propnavieute  dicta , e e 
onde  se  acliam  as  ideias  mais  originaes  do  auctor- 
A seguuda,  em  quatro  capitulos,  passa  em  revista, 
sob  o aspect©  classificativo,  as  mathematicas , as 
sciencias  p hy sicas , as  sciencias  naturae s e a socio- 
logia. 
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A leitura  do  livro  revela  que  o joven  enge- 
nheiro  domina  do  alto  o complexo  do  saber  humano, 
e tem  vistas  acertadas  e seguras  sobre  todos  os  ra- 
mos  scientificos. 

Isto  so  e possivel  aquelles,  cujo  espirito  possue 
fortes  qualidades  de  synthese,  e so  pode  utihnente 
empregar  essas  qualidades  quem,  em  sciencias,  ma- 
neja  uma  classificacao  logica,  segura,  clara  e ade- 
quada  ao  immenso  mundo  dos  phenomenos  uni- 
versaes. 

Em  todo  labor  liumano  — e o ponto  de  partida  do 
moco  philosopho— scientitico,  artistico  ou  indus- 
trial, ha  sempre  uma  parte  preliminar  ou  fundamen- 
tal que  fornece,  por  assim  dizer,  os  elementos  preci- 
sos  para  a obra  que  se  pretende  levantar. 

No  estudo  das  sciencias,  da-se  o niesmo  facto  : 
ha  alii  tambem  uma  parte  essencial,  util,  pratica, 
que  presta  servicos  directos  e immediatos  ao 
homem,  e uma  parte  preliminar , propedentica,  cujo 
fim  principal  e fornecer  os  fundamentns  e,  pudera 
dizer,  os  elementos , a ferramenta  indispensavel  para 
o manejo  da  outra  parte.  D’ahi  uma  primeira  divi- 
sao,  e,  como  consequencia,  uma  primeira  classifica- 
gao  das  sciencias  em  : 

a)  — sciencias  fundamentaes,  coinprehendendo 
as  mathematicas  ( calculo,  geometria,  tnecanica, 
astronomia)  e as  sciencias  physicas  (physica  pro- 
priamente  dicta,  chimica  e electrologia)  ; 

b)  — sciencias  ESSENCiAES,  comprehendetido  a 
geographia  ou  estudo  da  terra , tornado  n’um  sentido 
aprofundado  e extenso,  subdividida  em  astronomica 
(topographia,  geomorphia,  navega^ao),  physica  (mi- 
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neralogia,  biologia,  geologia)  e politico,  (ethnogra- 
phia,  estudo  das  nacoes),  e mais  sociologia  ou  estudo 
do  homem  (historia,  direito,  economia  politica  ). 

O conceito  geral  de  sciencia  e inais  esta  pri- 
meira  classificacao  das  sciencias  em  fundamentaes 
e essenciaes  — fazem  o objecto  dos  dois  capitulos 
da  primeira  parte  do  presente  opusculo.  E’  onde, 
mais  peculiarmente,  se  acha  a doutrina  do  au- 
ctor.  Os  capitulos  da  segunda  parte  sao  o desdo- 
bramento  indispensavel  das  ideas  expostas  na  parte 
geral.  Sao  todos  muito  bem  ordenados,  n'um  es- 
tylo  muito  natural,  simples,  sem  pretencoes,  con- 
tendo  cada  final  de  capitulo  um  quadra  da  classifica- 
<pio  das  sciencias  de  que  trata.  Esses  quadras  va- 
lem  tudo  ; porque  derramam  uma  luz  intensissima 
sobrc  os  assumptos  estudados.  Na  parte  geral  ha 
tambem  de  taes  esbocos  graphicos,  como  os  outros 
aptos  a dar  uma  ideia  clara  do  complexo  das  scien- 
cias, desde  o calculo  ate  a economia  politica , ao  espi- 
rito  mais  refractario. 

No  correr  de  todo  o livro  notam-se,  aqui  e alii, 
opinioes,  pontos  de  vista  do  auctor — muito  sugges- 
tivos  e que  provam  ser  elle  um  espirito  autonomico, 
que  se  alevanta  e firma  sobre  si  mesino,  sabendo  o 
que  quer  e para  onde  vae. 

Nao  os  notarei  aqui,  para  nao  tirar  aos  leitores 
o prazer  da  surpreza. 

Farei,  por  dever  de  critico,  dois  reparos  no 
que  se  refere  ao  complexo  da  classificacao. 

Nao  a compararei  com  a de  Comte,  com  a de 
Spencer,  ou  com  a minha  propria,  por  serem  ba- 
seadas  todas  quatro  em  concepgoes  divergentes. 


A minha,  cuja  feicao  didactica  e evidente,  par- 
tindo  das  duas  sciencias  abstractas  por  excellencia1 
no  que  esta  de  accordo  com  a de  Spencer,  passa  aos 
dots  grandes  objcctos  de  todos  os  conhecimentos  a 
Natureza  e a Humanidade , cada  qual  dando  logar 
a uma  sciencia  genii,  subdividida  em  emvarios  ra/nos , 
sem  se  esquecer  de  collocar  uma  especie  de  transi- 
(do  entre  o home  in,  com  phenomeno  puramente  na- 
turahstico  e os  homens  sociologicamente  considerados. 
Marca  igualmente  o posto  proprio  da  philosophia , 
como  synthese  de  tudo  no  espafo,  e o da  historic! , 
syntliese  de  tudo  no  tempo.  (1) 

Quanto  a classifica$ao  de  Liberato  Bittencourt, 
que  e optima,  e pode  ser  aceita,  uma  yez  que  se  bem 
comprehenda  o seu  ponto  de  partida,  ou  as  ideias 
que  Ihe  servern  de  apoio,  direi  apenas  que,  talvez, 
nao  sejam  bem  claros,  ou  melhor,  nao  estejam  ao 
abrigo  de  qualquer  confusao,  os  dois  qualificativos 
da  divisao  g-eral  das  sciencias— -em  fundarnenta.es  e 
essenciaes.  Podera  alguem  suppor  que,  se  as  primei- 
ras  se  chamam  fnndanientaes,  e porque  procuram  e 
estabelecem  os  fundamentos  das  cousas,  e si  as  outras 
se  denommam  essenciaes  e porque  iuvestig'am  a 
natureza  intrinseca  das  mesmas  cousas,  o que  equi- 
vale  a indagar,  por  outros  termos,  dos  mesmos  fun- 
damentos ; e,  assim,  se  confundem  os  qualificativos. 

Eu  bem  sei  que  absolutamente  nao  foi  n’esse 
sentido  que  Liberato  Bittencourt  escolheu  os  dois 
adjectivos  com  que  caracterisa  os  dois  grupos  de 
sciencias. 

(1)  Vide  Questdes  Economicas  Nacionaes,  por  Arthur  Gui- 
maraes.  Introducgdo. 
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Mas  nao  e mao  prevenil-o  contra  possiveis  e 
ate  provaveis  cont'usoes.  As  primeiras  sciencias, 
que  precedem  as  outras  e lhes  servem  de  apoio,  sao 
para  estas  como  que  propedeulicas , preliminares,  pre- 
paratorias , basicas , auxiliares , theoreticas  e met  ho  di- 
sci dor  as. 

Nao  sera,  talvez,  impossivel  entre  estes  diver- 
sos  qualificativos  escolher  um  preferivel  a funda- 
mentaes. 

De  igual  arte,  as  outras  sciencias,  as  que  con- 
stituem  o segundo  grupo,  se  me  antolham  praticas , 
Jiualisticas,  utilitarias , teleologicas , e,  pois,  nao  sera 
tambem  impossivel  escolher  entre  estes  adjectivos 
algum  preferivel  a essenciaes. 

Como  se  ve,  e esta  uma  observacao  de  alcance 
secundario,  que  submetto  ao  esclarecido  criterio 
de  Liberato  Bittencourt. 

Outro  reparo  e mais  serio,  e se  refere  mais  inti- 
mamente  a disposicao  das  sciencias  entre  si. 

Parece-me  que  o auctor  sobrecarrega  demasiado 
a geographia , mesmo  no  amplo  sentido  de  anthropo- 
geographia  que  Ihe  da,  de  accordo  n’este  ponto  com 
os  melhores  auctores  allemaes,  como  sejam  Penck, 
Ratzel  e outros,  e despoja  tambem  demais  a sociolo- 
gy. 

Nao  seria,  talvez,  desacertado  passar  para  esta 
ultima  sciencia  o que  o nosso  philosopho  chama  o 
estudo  das  nafoes , sobre  o qual  faz  rapida,  porem 
substancial  referencia  em  logar  adequado. 

No  quadro  da  sociologia  melhor  assentaria, 
parece,  tal  estudo  ; por  quanto  se  me  afigura  muito 


reduzida  a esphera  sociologbca,  se,  alem  da  historic r, 
contiver  somente  o direito  e a economia  politica. 

Uma  sociologia  que  nao  de  conta  das  sete 
series  de  phenomenos,  que  sao  as  creates  fundamen- 
taes  da  humanidade , a saber,  religiosos,  estheticos, 
industriaes , scieutificos , juridicos , vioraes  e politicos , 
corre  o risco  de  ser  lacunosa. 

Sei  bem  que  a extensao  dada  em  a nova  classi- 
ficacao  a historia  e extraordinaria,  e apta  a substituir 
varias  das  disciplinas  que  acima  indiquei  ; tnas  sera, 
creio,  mais  logico  proceder  como  disse  : incluir  na 
sociologia  as  referidas  disciplinas. 

Submetto,  outrosim,  esta  observa5ao  ao  criterio 
do  joven  mestre,  reconhecendo,  ainda  uma  vez  o 
dig'o,  que  a sua  classificacao  e perfeitamente  defen- 
savel  para  todo  o espirito  que  lhe  apprehenda  o ver- 
dadeiro  e especial  sentido. 

Teria  muito  prazer  em  me  alargar  um  pouco 
mais,  se,  na  occasiao,  o men  estado  de  espirito, 
preoccupado  com  outras  obrigacoes,  m’  o permit- 
tisse. 

Mas  o que  alii  flea  e sincero. 

Campanha.  (Minas),  22  de  Outubrc  de  lf>04. 


Sylvio  Romero. 


PRIMEIRA  PARTE  : 


Classificacao  Geral 


CKPITULO  I 

Ideias  fimdamentaes 


A palavra  phenomeno , vulgarmente  empregada 
para  dar  ideia  de  uma  coisa  rara  ou  de  uma  coisa 
nunca  vista,  serve  scientificamente  para  exprimir 
tudo  o que  vemos  acontecer  em  todos  os  tempos  e 
em  todos  os  logares  : um  treni  que  passa,  um  cao 
que  ladra,  um  corpo  que  cae,  um  passaro  quecanta, 
factos  que  para  o homem  leigo  nao  passam  de  coisas 
triviaes,  sobremaneira  vulgares,  para  o homem  de 
estudo,  que  pensa  e que  medita,  constituem  um  gru- 
pamento  mais  ou  menos  consideravel  de  plienome- 
nos  interessantissimos. 

Estes,  como  se  pensa,  nao  se  succedem  arbitra- 
riamente  : sao  todos  subordinados  a certas  e de- 
terminadas  leis.  E o ramo  de  conliecimentos  liu- 
manos  que  tem  por  tim  a indagacao  ou  o estudo  de 
taes  leis,  constitue  o que  se  chama  sciencia  em 
geral. 

Mas  como  os  phenomenos  sao  infinitos,  porque 
sao  sem  conta  os  factos  que  constantemente  obser- 
vamos,  aqui  ou  acola,  no  espaco  ou  na  crosta  ter- 
restre,  o estudo  da  sciencia  seria  absolutamente 
impossivel,  si  elles  fossem  considerados  desordena- 
damente,  sem  methodo  e sem  regularidade,  a von- 
tade  e capricho  de  quem  os  quizesse  estudar.  E o 


espirito  humano.  essencialmente  coordenador  e phi- 
losophico,  resolveu  a difficuldade,  grupando  mais 
ou  meaos  consideravelmente  todos  aquelles  que 
guardam  entre  si  inteira  similhanca,  indo  entao 
cada  um  de  taes  grupos  constituir  uma  sciencia  a 
parte.  De  modo  que  so  por  facilidade  de  aprendiza- 
gem,  simplesmente  por  uma  questao  de  methodo,  a 
sciencia,  que  e uma  e unica,  ve  o seu  campo  divi- 
dido  em  um  grupo  mais  ou  menos  numeroso  de  di- 
fferentes  ramosde  conhecimentos,a  que  se  tem  dado,, 
e se  pode  continuar  a dar  o nome  de  sciencia , e os- 
quaes  se  ligam  tao  intimamente,  que  as  mais  das 
vezes  nao  se  pode  precisar  onde  termina  um,  para 
assignalar  onde  tem  comeco  o outro. 

Quern,  porexemplo,  capaz  de  affirmar  conscien- 
temente  o ponto  terminal  da  chimica,  para  assigna- 
lar com  seguranca  a estacao  inicial  da  mineralogia, 
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disciplinas  que  se  substituem  e se  completam,  forne- 
cendo  uma  a outra  os  elementos,  as  nocoes  indispen- 
saveis  ? 

Qual  o espirito  capaz  de  tracar  com  precisao  os 
verdadeiros  limites  entre  a mecanica  e a astrono- 
mia,  eutre  a physica  e a mathematica  ? 

Certo  que  ninguem. 

Mas  aindanao  e tudo.  Tomemos  ao  acaso  qual- 
quer  dos  actuaes  ramos  de  conhecimentos,  para  tor- 
nar  ainda  mais  patente  a veracidade  da  precedente 
affirmacao. 

Seja,  por  exemplo,  a hydraulica,  simples  capi- 
tulo  da  mecanica,  a qual  se  liga  tao  intimamente 
como  a geodesia  a topographia,  como  a biologia  a 
sciencia  cliimica. 
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Qual  o destino  da  sciencia  escolhida,  o seu 
carnpo  racional  de  indagacdes  ? Ella  nao  se  limita, 
corao  talvez  se  pense,  as  questdes  numericas,  geo- 
metricas  e mecanicas  : vai  alem,  mas  mesmo  rnuito 
alem,  embrenhando-se  altaneira  e arrogante  por 
quasi  todas  as  subdivisoes  do  grande  tronco,  como 
liana  longuissima  de  floresta  por  sobre  o caule  de 
gigante  vegetal.  Basta  dizer  que  ahydraulica  tem 
por  Urn  a acquisicao,  a conduccao  e a distribuicao 
das  aguas  para  um  fim  biologico  ou  industrial  qual- 
quer  ; basta  examinar-lhe  cuidadosamente  a defini- 
cao,  para  que  nos  convencamos  logo  daquella  grande 
veraade. 

Effectivamente  : coin  a questao  de  acquisicao 
da  agua,  com  a escolha  dos  mananciaes,  a hydrau- 
lica  vai  a principio  se  ligar  directamente  a minera- 
logia  e a geologia  ; depois  as  sciencias  pbysicas, 
para  o exame  consciencioso  do  precioso  liquido  ; por 
fim  a biologia,  pelo  papel  proeminente  que  a agua 
representa na  economia,  tanto  vegetal  como  animal. 
E com  o problema  da  conduccao  e o da  distri- 
buicao vai  o referido  ramo  de  conhecimentos  unir- 
se  primeiramente  a arte  metallurgica,  conseguinte- 
mente  a todas  as  sciencias  que  lhe  dizem  respeito., 
para  a acquisicao  e preparo  do  metal  indispensavel 
aos  conductos  e aos  reservatorios,  e depois  a toda  a 
mecanica  applicada,  com  exclusao  apenas  da  balis- 
tica,  para  a construccao  e estabilidade  das  obras 
d’arte  necessarias.  Isto  e : ahydraulica,  um  simples 
capitulo  da  mecanica,  sae  do  dominio  puramente 
mathematico,  para  estender  muito  naturalmente  o 
seu  campo  de  indagacdes  pelas  sciencias  physicas  e 
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pelas  sciencias  naturaes.  E tambem  pelas  sciencias 
sociaes,  porque  tiao  se  ignora  que  o abastecirnento 
d’agua  a utn  centro  populoso,  problema  de  hydrau- 
lica,  tern  destino  eminentemente  social. 

Entfio  e bastatrte  clara  a ligacao  que  guarda  a 
hydraulica  com  todo  o conjuncto  scientifico.  E 
como  o que  dissemos  para  esse  ramo  de  conheci- 
mentos  podia  ser  igualmente  estabelecido  para 
todas  as  sciencias  actuaes,  a physica  ou  a liistoria, 
a resistencia  dos  materiaes  ou  o direito,  a minera- 
logia  ou  a economia  politica,  conclue-se  com  a tnais 
absoluta  firmeza  e precisao,  sem  a minima  duvida, 
que  a sciencia  e uma  e unica,  completamente  unida, 
theoricamente  indivisivel.  Somente  por  uma  questao 
de  metliodo  e o seu  vasto  campo  criteriosatnente  di- 
vidido  ern  um  grupo  mais  ou  meuos  numeroso  de 
differentes  disciplinas,  a cada  uma  das  quaes,  repe- 
timos,  se  tern  dado  e se  pode  continuar  a dar  o 
nome  de  sciencia.  Estas  entao  passarao  a ser  tantas, 
quantos  os  grupamentos  de  phenomenos  julgados 
siinilhantes. 

Assim,  podemos  definir  a sciencia,  particular- 
mente  encarada,  como  o ramo  de  conliecirnentos  hu- 
manos  que  tern  por  fim  a iudagapdo  ou  o estudo  das 
leis  que  president  a uma  cathegoria  de  phenomenos 
similhantes.  E como  sao  em  numero  variavel  os  gru- 
pamentos de  taes  phenomenos,  tambem  o e o das 
sciencias  constituidas. 

Estas,  para  serem  devidamente  estudadas  e 
comprehendidas,  reclamam,  como  e natural,  uma 
distribuicao  racional,  uma  classificacao  methodica, 
de  accordo  com  o seu  fim,  utilidade,  importaucia  e 


complexidade.  E si  em  todo  e qualquer  dominio, 
theorico  ou  pratico,  difficilimo  se  apresenta  o pro- 
blema  das  classificacSes,  cujasolucao  esta  sempre  a 
reclamar  um  bom  numero  de  caracteres  fundamen- 
taes,  de  trabalhosa  e as  vezes  ate  impossivel  acqui- 
sicao,  no  dominio  que  temos  em  vista  entao,  no  do- 
minio philosophico,  mais  difficil  ainda  se  apresenta 
o complicado  problema  : que  alii,  mais  que  em  outra 
qualquer  parte,  escasseiam  por  completo  os  cara- 
cteres em  questao,  a ponto  do  espirito  vacillar  com- 
pletamente  nas  mais  elementares  cogitacoes. 

Por  isso  mesmo,  das  muitas  classificacoes  sci- 
entificas  ate  hoje  apresentadas  e conhecidas,  nem 
uma  ao  menos  satisfaz  as  condicoes  que  Ihe  sao 
exigidas,  a clespeito  do  valor  incontestavel  dos  seus 
respectivos  autores.  E nem  poderao  jamais  satis- 
fazer,  que  os  caracteres  subordinativos  indispensa- 
veis,  alem  de  poucos,  se  toruam  tao  caprichosos, 
que  muitas  vezes  um  precisa  do  outro  para  o seu 
mutuo  esclarecimento. 

As  difficuldades  parecem  invenciveis. 

D’entre  todas,  porem,  duas  ha  que  se  salien- 
tando  das  outras  o mais  possivel,  parecem  disputar 
a primazia  : a primeira,  eminentemente  didactica, 
e devida  ao  mais  philosopho  de  todos  os  francezes 
no  passado  seculo,  o genial  Augusto  Comte,  ante  o 
qual  tern  de  se  curvar  em  reverencia  todos  os  espiritos 
de  valor  que  quizerem  cultivar  com  proveito  a ma- 
ihematica  e a sociologia  ; a segunda,  demasiado 
precisa,  deve-se  ao  genio  de  Herbert  Spencer, 
porventura  a mais  robusta  organisacao  intellectual 
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dos  ultimos  tempos,  a quem  tnuito  estao  a dever  a 
sciencia  e a moderna  philosophia. 

Deixando  de  lado  esses  dous  notaveis  trabalhos, 
ambos  bastante  conheridos  era  nosso  meio  intelle- 
ctual, vamos  expor  ao  juizo  dos  competentes  o nosso 
modo  de  julgar  essa  melindrosa  questao,  delicada  e 
attrahente  como  talvez  nenhuina  outra.  E si  tal  o 
fazemos,  nao  e de  modo  algum  com  a louca  preten- 
^ao  de  Ihe  dar  a definitiva  solucao,  sinao  com  a su- 
prema  esperanca,  o que  nao  e pouco,  de  melhorar  o 
que  ate  hoje  se  ha  feito  e estatuido. 

* * 

Escriptas  eratn  ja  as  linhas  acima,  e tambem  o 
prefacio  que  se  leu  as  paginas  precedentes,  especie 
de  guarda  avancada  a forca  lieterogenea  que  se  Ihe 
ia  a seguir,  quando  nos  cahio  as  vistas,  com  as 
Questoes  Economicas  de  Arthur  Guimaraes,  a clas- 
sificacao  scientific.!  do  nosso  mais  abalisado  critico,  o 
insigne  prefaciador  do  presente  opusculo. 

Lemol-a  com  avidez,  antes  devoramol-a  com 
anciedade,  como  si  ha  muito  estivessemos  a cata  de 
tao  precioso  desalterante.  Aplacada,  porem,  a sede, 
veio  a natural  meditacao,  e nos  podemos  perceber, 
nao  sem  grande  esforco,  o verdadeiro  merecimento 
philosophico,  a constituicao  eminentemente  racio- 
nal,  o assombroso  valitnento  didactico,  emfim,  da 
ultima  creacfio  de  Sylvio  Romero  (1). 

(1)— Devo  dcclarar  aqui,  em  abono  A verdade  e d justica, 
e para  evitar  desde  ja  se  nos  attribuam  a fundafao  de  uma 
nova  companhia  de  elogdos  mutuos,  que  nunca  tive  a su- 
bida  hotira  de  apertar  a Sylvio  a mao  fidalga  : nao  privo 
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A classificacao  de  Comte  era  de  grande  valor 
didactico,  assim  como  a de  Spencer  attrahente  e 
profunda  na  distribuicao  felicissiina  dos  assumptos. 
Pois  a do  grande  brasileiro,  sem  ser  inferior  aquella 
em  methodo,  nem  tao  pouco  menos  valiosa  que  esta 
em  doctrina,  excede  a ambas  como  construccao  plii- 
losopliica,  a ambas  deixando  a perder  de  vista  em 
clareza  e vantagens  praticas  : e sem  duvida  a melhor 
coisa  que  ate  hoje  se  lia  produzido  no  genero  clas- 
sificativo. 

Para  se  ver  que  nao  exageratnos,  e antes  de 
ferir  de  frente  o alvo  que  temos  em  mira,  vamos 
dar  aqui,  em  larga  synthese,  o valioso  trabalho  do 
mestre  etninente,  coisa  que  deixariamos  de  fazer, 
e claro,  si  elle  ja  estivesse  a correr  mutido,  suffi- 
cientemente  conhecido  e divulgado. 

Consta  similhante  construccao  de  quatro  gru- 
pos  : o propedeutico,  o naturalistico , o de  transifdo  e 
o socialistico. 

com  elle,  n2o  lhe  sou  intinio,  nSo  se  deve  entao  levar  a 
conta  do  coraqao  um  juizo  para  o qual  apenas  concorreu  a 
intelligencia.  Seria  mais  que  erro  : seria  quasi  um  crime. 

Mas  comoentSo  o analysta,  sempre  au  = tero  e rigido.lhe 
prefacia  um  livro  t2o  benevolamente  ? — perguntara  por- 
ventura  algum  amigo  commum. 

Responderei  firme,  come  soldado  a fileira  : 

Porque  tanto  tenho  convivido  com  elle  intellectual- 
mentc,  com  elle  tanto  tenho  lucrado  e aprendido,  que  o con- 
sidero  nas  letras  o men  mais  prezado  mestre  E Sylvio  que 
sabe  disto,  como  elle  proprio  o declara  no  prefacio,  correu 
presto  ao  appello  do  discipulo  que  lhe  pedia  austeridade  e 
rigor,  dando-lhe,  ao  envez  disso,  amabilidj.de  e gentileza. 
At4  nisso  elle  e superior  : sua  possante  intelligencia  nSo 
pode  escurecer  a grandeza  da  sua  alma,  a superioridade  do 
seu  espirito,  as  bellezas  todas  do  seu  grande  cora^o. 
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O primeiro,  que  serve  de  fundamento  a todos 
os  outros,  trata  das  formas  e relafoes,  tanto  do  mundo 
subjectivo  como  do  mundo  objectivo,  onde  asideias 
de  co-existencia  e successdo  vao  constituir  a logica  e 
a mathematic  a. 

O grupo  naturalistico  estuda  a natureza . Com- 
prehende  a mecanica,  a physica  geral , a astronomia 
ou  physica  celeste, a chimica, a biologia  e a psychologia. 
Esta  ultima  trata  da  vida  espiritual  do  homem  indi- 
vidual, «objectoda  natureza,  como  outro  qualquer.» 

O grupo  socialistico  estuda  o homem , e compre- 
liende  as  sciencias  que  se  referem  as  grandes  crea- 
c5es  humanas  : industna  e sciencia  das  industrias  ou 
economia  politico , arte  e sciencia  das  artes  ou  esthetica . 
religido  e sciencia  das  religioes  ou  critica  religiosa , di- 
re i to  e sciencia  do  direito  ou  jurisprudence,  politico,  e 
sciencia  da  politico  e da  administrate  do  Estado , mo- 
ral e sciencia  da  moral  ou  ethica. 

Mas  entre  o mundo  physico  e o mundo  social, 
ou  entre  as  sciencias  da  natureza  e as  da  socie- 
dade,  ha  como  que  uma  tao  intima  ligacao,  que  nao 
se  pode  deixar  de  fazer  ahi  uma  parada,  fixando 
um  grande  marco  : e o grupo  de  transifdo , consti- 
tuido  por  tres  grandes  creacoes  modernas:  a anthro- 
pologia , a linguistica  e a ethnographia. 

E como  todos  esses  grandes  grupamentos  po- 
dem  e devem  mesmo  ser  tratados  philosophicamente , 
isto  e,  sob  um  aspecto  geral  e synthetico  da  unidade 
do  saber,  ou  entao  historicamente , isto  e,  em  seu  des- 
envolvimento  e successao,  apparecem  entao,  como 
coroamento  a grande  obra,  os  dous  mais  notaveis 
ramos  do  saber,  inda  nao  devidamente  interpretados 


e conduzidos  em  parte  alg-uma  do  mundo  : a philo- 
sophia,  synthese  de  tudo  no  espafo  e a historia , syn- 
these  de  tudo  no  tempo. 

Mais  syntheticamente  ainda  o seguinte  quadro, 
que  nos  foi  remettido  de  Paris,  onde  ora  se  acha  a 
imprimir  a traduccao  franceza  da  preciosa  constru- 
ccao  de  Sylvio: 
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^ Logique,  ou  formes  du  monde 

Propedeutique  - Mat^^  ou  formes  du 

C monde  objectif. 

f Mecaniqve. 

| Physique. 

N 3. 1 1]  ra 1 1 S 1 1 Q U 6 stronovne  ou  Physique  Celeste. 

” j Chimie. 

I Biologie. 

Psychologie. 


Transition. 


t Anthropologie. 
) Linguistique. 

(_  Ethnographic. 


( Industrie  et  Sciences  des  indus- 
tries ou  Economie  Politique. 
Art  et  Sciences  des  Arts  ou  Es- 
thetique. 

Religion  et  Science  des  Religions 
J ou  Critique  Religieuse. 

Socialistique  \ Droit  et  Science  du  Droit  ou  Ju- 
j risprudtnce. 

j Politique  et  Science  de  la  Politi- 
que et  de  V Administration 
de  VEtat. 

Jl/orale  et  Science  de  la  Morale 
ou  Ethique. 
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Reatemos  aqui  o fitn  da  discussao,  fechando 
este  largo  mas  interessantissimo  parenthesis. 


CRP1TUL0  II 

Classificacao  propriamente  dita 


Era  todo  e qualquer  labor  humano,  artistico  ou 
industrial,  philosophico  ou  scientifico,  ha  sempre 
um  trabalho  preliminar,  rigorosamente  fundamen- 
tal ao  lim  que  se  tern  em  vista  attingir  : o carpin- 
teiro  escolhe  cuidadosamente  a sua  ferramenta  e 
utensilios,  para  desempenhar  com  acerto  o que  se 
Ihe  vai  exigir  a feitura  dos  assoalhos,  das  portas  e 
das  janellas;  o alfaiate  segura  o metro  e a thesoura, 
o giz  e os  moldes,  para  tirar  de  uma  peca  de  case- 
mira,  inteiramente  plana,  a vestimenta  que  tem  de 
cobrir  elegantemente  as  formas  rurvillineas  dogen- 
til-liomem  ; o astronomo  monta  primeiramente  o 
seu  observatorio,  para  depois  prever,  com  admira- 
vel  precisao,  a realisacao  deste  ou  daquelToutro 
phenomeno  astronomico  ; o constructor  estuda  o 
terreno  , observa  as  construccoes  visinhos,  indaga, 
esmiuca  e experimenta,  para  depois  alevantar  com 
seguranca  a obra  d'arte  projectada  ; o general  es- 
tuda a regiao  em  que  vai  operar  o seu  exercito,  as 
guerras  anteriores  que  ahi  se  deram,  o moral  das  suas 
e das  tropas  inimigas,  para  entao  tracar  na  sua 
barraca,  calculadametite,  as  minucias  todas  do  seu 
piano  de  campanha;  e o poeta,  emfim,  inspira-se  na 
historia  do  seu  paiz,  no  caracter  e indole  do  seu 


povo,  para  produzir  a obra  d’arte  que  o tem  de  levar 
a posteridade. 

Pois  bem : a ferramenta  do  carpinteiro  e os- 
utensilios  do  alfaiate,  o observatorio  do  astronomo 
e as  exploracdes  do  engenheiro,  as  cogitacdes  do 
general  em  chefe  e as  inspiracSes  poeticas  do  lio- 
mem  de  genio  constituem  a parte  preliminar,  o fun- 
damento  do  trabalho  mais  ou  inenos  grandioso  que 
elles  tem  em  inira  realisar  ou  emprehender. 

Com  oestudo  da  sciencia,  que  acabamos  de  ver 
no  capitulo  anterior  ser  uma  e unica,  por  facilidade 
de  comprehensao  e de  estudo  fraccionada  e subdi- 
vidida,  como  cogitacao  humana  que  e,  deve  acon- 
tecer  a mesma  coisa.  Ella  devera  constar  assim  de 
duas  partes  : aquella  que  se  destina  ao  estudo  con- 
sciencioso  da  terra  e do  liotnem,  escopo  capital  a 
attingir  na  lucta  pela  existencia,  e aquella  que  Ihe 
tem  de  servir  de  fundatnento,  de  base  racional  e in- 
dispensavel.  D’ahi  entao  a natural  divisao  do  com- 
plexo  conjuncto  scientitico  em  duas  partes  distinctas: 
a parte  preparatoria,  propedeutica  ou  fundamental 
e a parte  fiualistica,  definitiva  ou  essencial : aquella, 
eminentemente  geral  e theorica,  estabelecendo  leis, 
principios,  ensinamentos  que  vao  servir  de  base  a 
comprehensao  da  ultima,  cujo  seguro  conhecimento 
nao  podera  de  outro  modo  ser  tentado  ou  conse- 
guido. 

As  sciencias  que  fazem  parte  do  grupo  funda- 
mental tem  grande  importancia  logica,  ao  passo 
que  as  constituintes  do  segundo  grupo,  as  verda- 
deiras  sciencias,  sao  as  que  vao  ser  uteis  ao  homem 
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na  vida  pratica,  forneceiido-lhe  meios  seguros  e 
promptos  a sua  tranquillidade  e socego. 

Mas  quaes  as  sciencias  do  primeiro  grupo,  e 
quaes  as  do  segundo  ? Raciocineraos. 

Ninguem  estuda  com  o fim  de  ser  erudito,  sim- 
plesmente  para  a acquisicao  de  largos  conhecitnen- 
tos  : por  isso  mesmo  o hometn  que  se  dedica  exclu- 
sivamente  a mathematica,  nao  tem,  era  rigor,  vali- 
mento  scientitico  real:  e como  que  um  operario  que 
! se  apresetitasse  ao  trabalho  pleno  de  material  e fer- 
ramenta,  mas  sem  a precisa  coragem  de  atacar  a 
obra,  com  tnedo  de  nao  vencel-a  a vontade  e gosto 
dos  ititeressados.  E'  um  verdadeiro  veticido  na  lucta 
pela  existencia : tem  que  ser  fatalmente  tragado 
pelas  tnassas  f.imintas  que  passam  celeres  a cata  do 
alimento  indispensavel. 

Similhantemente  o espirito  que  se  dedicar  ex- 
clusivatnente  as  sciencias  physicas  : por  mais  vasto 
e nobre  que  lhes  pareca  o campo,  ellas  serao  eter- 
namente  impotentes  para  garatitir  ao  homem  o 
papel  que  el  1 e tem  a representar  na  terra,  o seu  ver- 
dadeiro destino  social.  O nosso  fim,  o fim  dos  que 
estudam,  deve  ser  o conhecimento  a futido  de  tudo 
o que  nos  cerca,  para  que  possamos  cumprir  escru- 
pulosamente  a nossa  terrenal  missao.  E o conheci- 
mento  aprofundado  das  sciencias  physicas  nao  basta 
para  tanto. 

As  sciencias  mrthematicas  e as  sciencias  phy- 
sicas, pois,  devem  fazer  parte  do  primeiro  grupo,  do 
grupo  funlatnental  preceientemente  assignalado.  E 
sao  as  uuicas  a constituil-o,  coma  bem  se  pode  ver 
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do  respective  campo  de  indaga<joes  de  cada  uma 
d’ellas . 

As  mathem aticas  estabelecem  leis  geraes  rela- 
tivas  ao  nuraero,  a forma  e ao  movimento  dos  cor- 
pos,  tan  to  terrestres  como  celestes  ; as  sciencias 
physicas  instituern  preceitos  relativos  as  proprieda- 
des  geraes  ou  particulares  da  materia  bruta,  e bem 
assim  aos  phenomenos  que  nella  se  passam  alteran- 
do-lhe  ou  nao  a constituicao  intima,  a sua  existen- 
cia  molecular.  As  primeiras  abrangem,  como  as 
ultimas,  uma  indispensavel  divisao  ou  um  impor 
tante  grupamento  : calculo , geometria , rnecnnica  e 
astronomia , no  dominio  mathematico  ; physica , c hi- 
tmen e electrologia,  no  dominio  physico. 

O calculo  occupa-se  com  as  questoes  de  numero  ; 
a geometria,  com  as  questoes  de  forma  ; a mecanica, 
com  as  de  movimento  ; e a astronomia,  a sciencia 
dos  astros,  vai  participar  da  geometria  e da  meca- 
nica : da  geometria,  porque  se  occupa  com  ques- 
toes de  forma,  que  llies  fizeram  merecer  o nome  de 
geometria  celeste  ; da  mecanica,  porque  se  vai  occupar 
com  questoes  de  movimento,  que  lhes  fizeram  dar 
o nome  de  mecanica  celeste. 

A physica  trata  das  propriedades  geraes  da  ma- 
teria e dos  phenomenos  que  nella  se  passam,  setn 
que  Ihe  fique  alterada  a constituicao  intima  ; a chi- 
mica,  ao  contrario,  analysa  as  propriedades  parti- 
culares dos  corpos,  e bem  assim  os  phenomenos  que 
nelles  se  passam,  alterando-lhes  definitivamente  a 
constituicao  ; e a electrologia,  que  pela  sua  irnpor- 
tancia,  valimento  e assombrosa  extensao  deve  con- 
stituir  uma  disciplina  a parte,  occupa-se  com  os  phe- 
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noraenos  magneticos  e electricos,  cuja  independencia 
e distinccao  inda  nao  poderam  ser  claramenr.e  acen- 
tuadas  por  nenhum  espirito  superior,  taes  e tao 
intimas  as  relacoes  de  similhanca  e dependencia 
nelles  observados.  Carecendo  dasleis  geraes  da  phy- 
sical e bein  assitn  das  luzes  que  fortiece  a chitnica, 
a electrologia  tern  por  forca  que  succeder  a ambas, 
sobre  as  quaes  vai  entao  repousar  definitivamente. 

Isso  quanto  a parte  fundamental. 

Vejamos  agora  a outra,  a parte  essencial. 


Como  as  fundamentaes,  as  sciencias  da  segunda 
cathegoria  devem  comprehender  dous  grandes  gru- 
pamentos  : urn  referindo-se  ao  estudo  da  natureza, 
ao  conhecimento  gradual  da  terra,  e outro  ao  estudo 
especial  do  homem,  como  uin  ser  superior  e inde- 
pendente  : o primeiro  grupo  constituido  pelas  scieu- 
, cias  tiaturaes,  ou  antes  pela  geographia  ; o segundo, 
pelas  sciencias  sociaes,  ou  antes  pela  sociologist. 

A geographia  deve  ser  considerada,  nao  como 
o e presentemente,  complexo  repositorio  de  coisas 
, sem  nexo,  sein  a mais  ligeira  dependencia  ou  liga- 
. cao,  que  a mocidade  as  mais  das  vezes  decora  in- 
conscientemente,  sitiao  como  o estudo  completo  e 
integral  da  natureza,  consciente  e methodicamente 
, feito  a luz  das  sciencias  fundamentaes,  que  a ella 
se  tern  de  ligar  directamente,  formando  como  que 
enormes  elos  de  utna  unica  e possante  cadeia. 

Para  isso  o estudo  da  terra  deve  comprehender 
tres  partes  distinctas  : a astronomica , a physica  e a 
, t>olitica  : a primeira  parte,  tambern  charnada  geo- 
desia,  abrangendo  o estudo  mathematico  da  terra  era 
pequenas  camadas—  topographia,  em  grandes  exten- 
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sues — geomorphia  e em  observatorio  variavel — a nave-': 
gafdo  ;asegunda  parte  occupando-se  com  os  tres  rei-r 
nos  da  natureza  — mineralogia  ebiolo°ia,e  com  o estudo 
daorigem  e formacao  da  terra  — geologia ; a geographies 
politica,  emfim,  procurando  de  urn  lado  realisar 
conscientemente  o estudo  dos  povos — ethnologia  e 
de  outro  buscando  fazer  o estudo  racional  das  nafoes, 
coisa  ate  hoje  inda  nao  tentada  por  nenhum  pliilo- 
sopho  ou  pensador  emerito. 

O segundo  grande  grupamento  da  parte  essen- 
cial  abrange  o estudo  da  historia , do  direito  e da 
economia  politica  : a historia,  a verdadeira  sciencia 
social,  ou  a sociologia  propriamente  dita,  estabele- 
cendo  bons  e salutares  ensinamentos  ao  desenvolvi- 
mento  completo  da  humanidade,a  sua  evolucaoe  pro- 
gredir,  em  todos  os  dominios  da  actividade  intelle- 
ctual e pratica  : philosopliia,  sciencias,  letras, 
artes,  religiao,  politica  e moral,  tudo  emfim  o que 
directa  ou  indirectamente  affectar  a nossa  activi- 
dade ahi  deve  ser  judicialmente,  considerado  ; o di- j 
reito,  ainda  em  constituicao,  regulando  sabiamente 
as  existencias  individuaes  e collectivas,  permittindo! 
assim  a vida  em  sociedade  ou  em  conjuncto  ; e a || 
economia  politica,  o vertice  da  hierarchia  scientifica, 
estabelecendo  leis  geraes  e precisas  para  o desen- 
volvimento  economico  das  collectividades  e para  o' 
bem  estar  dos  individuos  : e a sciencia  que  liga  a 
riqueza  ao  trabalho,  a terra  ao  homem, 


dize 

tivo 
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cat 
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as 
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Synthetisando  mais  ainda  o que  acabamos  de 
dizer,  podemos  construir  o seguinte  quatro  explica- 
tivo  da  classificacao  que  ideiamos  : 


C 


fu  ndamontaes 


f matheinaticas 


f calculo 
} geometria 
] m^canica 
L astrononiia 


•! 

soiencias 


(■  physiea 
physioas-s  ohi'mica 

telectrologia 


! Sciencias-l 


essenoiaes 


( topographia 
f astronomica-J  geomorphia 
i ( navegucao 


geograph ia 

(estudo  da  terra)  -1  physiea 


[ poiitiea 


( mineralogia 
-!  biologia 
tgeologia 

( ethnologia 
-!  estudo  das 
( nagoes 


f historia 

sociologia 

(estudo  do  homem)  ( direito 

Leconomia  poiitiea 


E a geometria  descriptively  a resistencia  dos 
materiaes,  a anatomic,  e a physiologic , a linguistica  e 
a philosophia,  onde  ficam  incluidas? 

Serao,  acaso,  supprimidas  da  nossa  classifica- 
cao ? 

A segunda  parte  deste  modesto  trabalho,  clas- 
sificafoes  especiaes,  dara  resposta  satisfactoria  e cabal 
as  interrogates  ora  propositalmente  formuladas. 


SEGrUND A PARTE: 


Classificacdes  especiaes 


Sciencias  matliematicas 


A mathematica,  a sciencia  da  luz  e da  verdade, 
como  lhe  chamavam  os  philosophos  autigos,  oc- 
cupa-se  com  estudar  as  questoes  de  numero,  as  de 
forma  e as  de  movimeuto  : as  priineiras  consti- 
tuindo  o calculo,  as  segundas  indo  constituir  a geo- 
metria , e as  ultimas,  a mecanica. 

Analysemos  cuidadosamente  a primeira  parte. 

Na  traduccao  analytica  da  lei  que  rege  urn 
phenomeao,  tres  coisas  distinctas  se  apresentam  aos 
olhos  do  geometra  : a obtencao  da  equacao  do  phe- 
nomeno,  a passagem  da  equacao  do  estado  impli- 
cito  para  o explicito  correspondente,  e finalmente 
a sua  avaliacao  final,  mediante  valores  particulares 
attribuidos  as  quautidades  que  alii  entram.  Isto  e : 
obtida  a equacao  do  phenomenon  com  maior  ou 
menor  difficuldade,  e ella  a principio  resolvida , para 
ser  depois  avaliada  : o traballio  de  av  alia  (do  com- 
pete a arithmetic  a e o de  resolufao,  a algebra.  D’ah^ 
a divisao  racional  do  calculo  em  duas  partes  dis- 
tinctas : a arithmetica  ou  o calculo  dos  valores  e a 
algebra  ou  o calculo  das  funcfoes. 

Casos  ha,  porem,  em  que  nao  ef  possivel  a obten- 
cao da  equacao  de  urn  phenomeno,  apenas  com.  os 
dados  nelle  considerados  : os  cinco  conjugados  de 
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elementos  analjticos  de  que  dispomos,  reduzidos 
em  demasia,  causam  similhante  impossibilidade 
mathematica. 

Durante  muito  tempo  procuraram  os  geometras 
de  mais  nomeada  e vulto  augmentar  conveniente- 
mente  aquelle  numero.  A exemplo  do  circulo,  que 
forneceu  o ultimo  par,  elles  queriarn  que  facto  ana- 
logs acontecesse  com  a ellipse.  Cedo,  porem,  se 
convenceram  da  inutilidade  da  tentativa,  attencao 
ao  facto  poderosissimo  das  ellipses  nao  serem,  como 
os  circulos,  espontaneamente  similhantes.  Lanca- 
ram  entao  mao  de  meios  indirectos,  introduzindo  no 
calculo,  em  logar  das  quantidades  consideradas,  ou 
juntamente  com  ellas,  outras  que  se  llies  derivas- 
sem  segundo  certas  e determinadas  leis. 

A equacao  assim  obtida  recebeu  o nome  de 
indirecta , sendo  a equacao  directa  della  obtida  pos- 
teriormente,  mediante  um  calculo  especial,  que  tern 
por  fim  a eliminacao  integral  das  quantidades  au- 
xiliarmente  empregadas. 

O calculo  das  funccoes,  pois,  divide-se  em  duas 
partes : calculo  das  funcfdes  directas  ou  algebra  pro- 
priamente  dita  e calculo  das  funcfdes  indirectas  ou 
calculo  transcendente.  Aquella  ainda  pode  ser  elemen- 
tal' ou  superior,  conforme  se  referir  a resolucao  al- 
gebrica  ou  a resolucao  numerica  das  equacoes  ; o 
calculo  transcendente  pode  ainda  ser  differencial  ou 
integral , segundo  a sua  constituicao  analytica. 

Isso  quanto  a primeira  parte  da  sciencia — o 
calculo.  Vejamos  a segunda — a geometria. 

Esta  sciencia,  que  se  deve  occupar  com  as  ques- 
toes  de  forma,  por  dois  caminhos  distinctos  pode 


chegar  ao  fim  a que  se  destina  : ou  estudando  cada 
forma  isoladamente,  uma  a uma,  ou  entao  insti- 
tuindo  methodos  geraes,  a luz  das  concep$5es  ana- 
lyticas,  para  o estudo  agrupado,  conseguintemente 
muito  mais  racional,  das  formas  que  lhe  dizem  re- 
speito  : o primeiro  caminho,  sobremodo  fastidioso, 
tanto  quanto  imperfeito,  foi  o seguido  pelos  geome- 
tros antigos,  e constitue  a geometria  elemental- ; o 
segundo,  muito  mais  logico,  mstituido  por  Descar- 
tes, constitue  a geometria  analytica,  que  pode  ser 
atgebrica , differencial  ou  integral , conforme  suas 
questSes  forem  devidamente  exploradas  com  o auxi- 
lio  da  algebra  elementar,  do  calculo  differencial  ou 
do  calculo  integral. 

A mecanica  instituindo  as  leis  geraes  do  movi- 
mento,  comprehende  duas  partes  que  se  distinguern 
claramente:  a mecanica  racional  e a mecanica  appli- 
cada  as  artes  e a industria:  aquella,  baseada  nas  tres 
grandes  leis  de  Kepler,  Galileu  e Newton  e na  ge- 
neralisacao  desta  ultima — -a  lei  de  d’Alembert,  e con- 
stituida  pela  estatica  e pela  dynamica , do  ponto  e 
dos  systemas;  a mecanica  applicada  abrange  a re - 
sistencia  dos  materiaes , a balistica,  a estabilidade  das 
construe  foes,  a hydraulica  e as  machinas. 

A estatica,  apos  a theoria  da  composicao  das 
forcas  e da  applicacao  racional  das  suas  leis  ao  caso 
dos  centros  de  gravidade  e das  gravitacoes  elemen- 
tares,  estatue  o equilibrio  dos  systemas,  invariaveis 
ou  variaveis.  A dynamica  trata  do  caso  da  dyna- 
mica do  ponto  e da  dos  systemas:  no  primeiro  caso 
estudando  as  leis  geraes  do  movimento,  tanto  re- 
ctilineo  como  curvilineo;  no  segundo,  considerando 
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a theoria  do  movitnento  dos  systemas,  invariaves  e 
variaveis,  as  suas  propriedades  geraes  e bem  assim 
a complicada  questao  das  rotacSes  eni  torno  de  uin 
eixo  ou  de  um  ponto  fixo.  A resistencia  dos  mate- 
riaes  occupa-se  com  estudar  as  principaes  deforma- 
coes  porventura  apresentadas  pelos  corpos,  quatido 
sujeitos  a certos  e determinados  est'oreos:  esta 

ainda  no  inicio  de  sua  verdadeira  constituicao  sci- 
entifica,  pois  das  vinte  e tatitas  deformacoes  exis- 
tentes,  apenas  a resistencia  consegue  estudar  as 
cinco  primeiras,  e assim  mesmo  nao  em  todos  os 
casos:  traccao,  compressao,  flexao,  torsao  e cisalha- 
mento.  A balistica  trata  dos  effeitos  da  carga  de 
projeccao  no  interior  das  armas  de  fogo,  e do  mo 
vimento  dos  projectis  na  alma,  no  ar  e no  alvo.  A 
estabilidade  das  construccoes  estabelece  regras, 
preceitos, formulas  que  garantam  a solidez  das  obras 
projectadas.  A hydraulica,  como  ja  foi  dito  na  pri- 
meira  parte,  adquire,  couduz  e distribue  as  aguas 
com  um  fim  determinado  — abastecimento  a um 
centro  populoso,  movimentacao  de  uma  turbina  ou 
qualquer  outro  trabalho  industrial.  Finalmente  a 
theoria  das  machinas  reduz-se  ao  conhecimento  das 
leis  indispensaveis  a obtensao  de  um  trabalho  in- 
dustrial qualquer. 

A astronomia  que,  como  dissemos,  participa 
da  geometria,  estudando  questoes  de  forma,  e da 
mecanica,  estndando  questSes  de  movimento,  com- 
prehende  por  isso  mesmo  duas  partes  distinctas: 
a geometria  celeste  e a mecanica  celeste,  ambas  pre- 
cedidas  da  parte  fundamental  - a cosmographia:  esta 
occupa-se  com  a descripgao  elementar  do  universo; 


a geometria  celeste  com  a forma,  grandeza  e posi- 
cao  dos  astros,  e a mecanica  celeste  com  as  leis 
do  movimento  que  Ihes  dizem  respeito 

Taes  as  divisoes  principaes  das  sciencias  ma- 
thematicas. 

Deixamos  de  ahi  falar  especialmente  na  trigo- 
nometria , tanto  rectiiinea  coiro  espherica , na  geome- 
tria descriptiva , na  estereotomia , na  architecture!  e no 
calculo  das  variafoes.  Por  que  •'  Porque  nenhuma 
dessas  doctrinas  constitue  ou  pode  constituir  uma 
disciplina  a parte,  com  leis  proprias,  principios 
verdadeiramente  originaes,  campo  proprio  de  inda- 
gacSes. 

A trigonometria  representa  apenas  uma  nova 
solucao,  a solu$ao  analytica  do  problema  da  linha 
recta.  E como  os  principios  fundamentaes  sao  os 
mesmos,  quer  se  trate  de  formas  planas,  quer  de 
conjunctos  reversos,  ella  tambem  deve  ser  uma  e 
unica,  estudada  ao  inesmo  tempo,  e nao  separada  a 
parte  rectiiinea  da  parte  espherica , como  erradamente 
hoje  se  pratica.  E como  ainda  para  a sua  integral 
exploracao  bastam  apenas  os  recursos  algebricos, 
sem  ser  precisa  a mais  elementar  interven$ao  do 
dominio  transcendente,  deve  por  isso  mesmo  a tri- 
gonometria ser  estudada  juntamente  com  a geome- 
tria  elementar,  da  qual  nao  e mais  que  um  simples 
capitulo,  de  que  uma  parte  componente. 

O calculo  das  variacoes,  para  quern  lhe  conhece 
a origem,  o historico,  o campo  por  elle  explorado, 
nao  deve  passar  de  um  methodo  sobremodo  inte- 
ressante  que  a principio  se  destinava,  nao  a resolver 
questoes  novas,  e siin  a simplidcacao  das  complica- 
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das  questoes  de  maxima  e minima , d*antes  resolvi- 
das  de  modo  satisfactorio,  ainda  que  sem  a precisa 
generalidade.  Hoje  tern  largo  emprego  em  mecanica, 
a pon to  ate  de  rauitos  geometras  de  valor  ahi  o 
incluirem,  erradamente  talvez  : a sciencia  do  movi- 
inento  nada  tern  que  ver,  em  seu  dominio,  com  uma 
theoria  exclusivamente  abstracta,  cotno  e a do  me- 
thodo  das  variacoes  ; do  mesino  modo  que  a geome- 
tria  algebrica,  que  se  serve  da  algebra  superior  na 
exploracao  das  suas  questoes,  nada  absolutamente 
tem  que  ver  com  essa  parte  do  dominio  algebrico. 
E proceder  de  modo  contrario,  como  hoje  ainda  se 
faz  as  uossas  academias,  e misturar  completamente, 
irracionalmente,  os  tres  dominios  das  sciencias  ma- 
thematicas,  deixando-os  entao  de  todo  baralhados  e 
confundidos.  A algebra  superior  e o calculo  das 
variacdes  sao  ou  nao  do  dominio  do  calculo  ? Certo 
que  sim.  Entao,  como  tirar  illogicamente  d’ahi 
aquellas  disciplinas,  onde  tem  amplo  cabimento, 
para  collocal-as,  uma  no  seio  da  sciencia  geome- 
trica,  e outra  entre  as  theorias  da  mecanica  racio- 
nal  ? O descuido  nao  pode  ser  mais  lamentavel. 

Quanto  a geometria  descriptiva  e a estereoto- 
mia,  ellas  nao  podem  de  maneira  alguma  se  consti- 
tuir  independentemente  : todas  as  questoes  por  ellas 
resolvidasja  o deviam  tersido  pela  sciencia  geome. 
trica,  em  sua  phase  elementar  ou  em  seu  dominio 
transcendente.  A mesmissima  coisa  relativamente 
a parte  theorica  da  architectura,  simples  e interes. 
sante  einpreg'o  de  bein  coinbinadas  questoes  geo- 
metricas^  engenhosamente  arranjadas  para  a acer- 
tada  decoracao  das  obras  d’arte. 
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Ve-se,  pois,  pelo  que  precede,  nada  haver  de 
estranho,  para  o geometra,  na  g-eometria  descri- 
ptiva,  na  estereotomia  e na  architectura,  disciplinas 
que,  para  se  constituirem  sciencias,  teriam  que  re- 
ceber  o norae  nao  precise,  etn  que  pese  ao  grande 
Ed.  Scherer  de  sciencias  de  appLicafdo. 

Com  os  dados  precedentemente  adquiridos,  po- 
demos  construir  o segminte  quadro  explicativo  das 
divisSes  e subdivides  da  sciencia  mathematica  : 


dos  valores  ou  arithraetica 


calculo — 


geometria  ) 

* analytica 


1 


elementar 


3 


I algebrica 
- differenci 
( integral 


estatica 


resistencia  dos  materiaes 
balist.ica 

estabilidade  das  construc^oes 

hvdraulioa 

ruaohinas 


Consideremos  ag-ora  as  sciencias  physicas 


CRP1TUL0  II 


Sciencias  physicas 


Feita  a clas'sificacao  racional  das  sciencias  ma- 
thematicas,  passemos  a enfrentar  trabalho  analogo 
no  dominio  das  sciencias  physicas. 

Conforme  ao  que  dissemos  precedentemente, 
taes  sciencias  devem  comprehender  tres  grandes 
grupos  de  conhecimentos  : a physica , a cliimica  e a 
electrologia  : as  duas  primeiras  perfeitamente  consti- 
tuidas,  e a ultima,  que  deve  representar  neste  do- 
minio  o mesrao  papel  que  a astronomia  no  dominio 
anterior,  porque  participa  daquellas  duas  sciencias, 
como  a astronomia  da  geometria  e da  mecanica,  a 
electrologia,  repetimos,  esta  ainda  lioje  no  inicio  de 
sua  verdadeira  constituicao  scientifica. 

Ninguem  que  sadbamos  trata  da  electricidade 
como  um  ramo  isolado  de  conhecimentos,  como  uma 
sciencia  a parte  : todos  a collocam  no  seio  da  phy- 

sica, de  que  fazem  parte  componente. 

Nada,  porem,  nos  impede  a nos  proceder  de 
modo  diverso.  No  ponto  de  vista  em  que  nos  collo- 
camos  e que  nos  parece  ser  o mais  acertado  e logico, 
isto  e,  considerando  as  sciencias  hoje  existentes 
como  simples  galhos,  ramos  e ramusculos  de  um 
tronco  unico,  podemos  perfeitamente  destacar  este 
ou  aquelle  grupamento  de  phenomenos,  para  que 
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elles  pela  sua  extraordinaria  vastidao  e superior 
valimento,  possam  coustituir  uma  disciplina  unica, 

Tal  justamente  o que  acontece  com  a electrici- 
dade,  que,  pela  sua  real  importancia  e,  sobretudo, 
pelo  seu  assombroso  desen volvimento  nao  pode) 
nao  deve  absolutamente  continuar  subordinada  a 
physica,  complicando-lhe  ainda  mais  o vasto  campo 
de  indagacbes. 

Si  a astronomia  se  desligou  da  mathematica, 
constituindo-se  independente,  por  que  nao  aconte- 
cer  o mesmo  com  a electricidade  ? 

De  resto,  com  o desenvolvimento  industrial  que 
ella  tern  tido  nestes  dois  ultimos  decennios,  e hu- 
manamente  impossivel  estudal-a  com  consciencia, 
incluida  cotno  se  acha  no  dominio  da  physica.  D'ahi 
sua  indispensavel  separacao. 

E assim,  a antiga  e vastissima  sciencia  da 
natureza,  a physica,  que  perdeu  do  seu  dominio  as 
chamadas  sciencias  naturaes , por  causa  da  grande 
extensao  e extremada  complexidade  que  estas  apre- 
sentavam,  acabara  tambem  por  perder  a electricidade , 
e talvez  ate,  em  futuro  nao  remoto,  a thermologia  e a 
photologia. 

Mas  deixemos  de  lado  essas  cogitacoes,  ainda 
que  sobremaneira  interessantes,  para  analysar  em 
tracos  largos,  similhantemente  ao  que  fizemos  no 
capitulo  anterior,  o verdadeiro  campo  de  ac9ao  de 
cada  uma  das  tres  sciencias  physicas. 

Comecemos,  como  e natural,  pela  primeira 
dellas  — a physica  propriamente  dita. 

A physica  actual,  dissemos  nos,  occupa-se  com 
as  propriedades  geraes  dos  corpos  e com  as  modifi- 


cacoes  passageiras  por  elles  soffridas,  quando  sob  a 
accao  de  uma  dada  forca.  Cotnprehende  por  isso 
mesmo  quatro  partes  distinctas  : a barologia , a pho- 
no logi  a,  a tliermologia  e a photologia. 

A barologia  ou  a gravidade , que  vem  a ser  a 
mesma  coisa,  scientificamente  consideradas,  capi- 
tulo  da  mecanica  concreta  praticamente  interpre- 
tado  pela  physica,  nao  e ruais  que  a forca  que 
obriga  os  corpos  a se  dirigirem  para  o centro  da 
terra  : e um  caso  particular  da  gravitacao  universal, 
cuja  leicapital  se  deve  ao  genio  de  Newton  : os  corpos 
attraheni-se  na  razdo  directa  de  sitas  viassas  e na  in- 
versa  do  quadrado  das  respectivas  distancias.  Resutne- 
se  o seu  campo  de  indagacoes  no  estudo  cotiscien- 
cioso  das  leis  de  equilibrio  dos  corpos  solidos,  liqui- 
dos  e gazosos  (leis  da  queda  dos  corpos,  principios 
de  Pascal  e de  Archimedes  e lei  de  Mariotte)  e nas 
leis  de  capillaridade. 

Quem  examina  com  o devido  criterio  e escru- 
pulo  o objecto  da  barologia,  ve  com  extrema  faci- 
lidade  e absoluta  firmeza  a ligacao  clara,  intima 
e segura  existente  entre  a mathematica  e a phy- 
sica,  nocao  que  precisa  ser  salientada,  devidamente 
aquilatada,  em  abono  as  primitivas  ideias  deste 
despretencioso  trabalho,  ideias  que  talvez,  como  pen- 
samos  e cremos,  tenham  que  ser  depois  largamente 
explanadas,  a vontade  e exigencias  da  critica  irn- 
parcial  e competente,  que  fatalmente  ha  de  vir  a 
campo. 

A phonologia  trata  do  estudo  do  som,  da  sua 
propagacao  atravez  dos  corpos  e tambem  das  vi- 
bracdes  que  os  produzem.  Surge  alii  entao  natural' 
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mente  o estudo  dos  fundamentos  da  musica,  a arte 
divina,  que  hoje  constitute  a mais  notavel  e tain- 
bem  a mais  popular  distracao  da  humanidade:  des- 
de  a chorosa  e tremula  viola  das  nossas  fazendas  e 
sertoes,  ate  as  orchestras  magistraes  dos  grandes 
centres  lyricos,  tudo  alii  se  acha  incluido,  no  do- 
minio  phonologico,  onde  tem  plena,  cathegorica  e 
formal  explicacao. 

A thermologia  occupa-se  com  estudar  as  va- 
riacoes  de  temperatura,  qualquer  que  lire  seja  a 
origein:  attrito  ou  percussiio,  calor  solar  ou  com- 
bustoes.  Estuda  as  leis  da  dilatabilidade,  para  con- 
seguir  a csnstruccao  racional  dos  thermometros;  as 
leis  da  conductibilidade  calorificapas  mudancas  de 
estado  physico;  a fortnacao,  medida  e utilidade  dos 
vapores;  as  leis  da  ebullicao  e da  evaporacao,  as 
questSes  liygrometricas  e o calor  radiante.  O seu 
campo  e,  pois,  vastissimo,  tanto  quanto  de  grande 
utilidade  pratica,  que  cada  vez  mais  se  accentua. 

A photologia  trata  do  estudo  da  luz,  da  sua 
propagacao,  das  leis  de  reflexao  e de  refraccao,  dos 
phenomenos  de  dispersao  e dos  apparelhos  mdis- 
pensaveis  a visao  nos  gabinetes  e nos  observato- 
rios. 

Analysando  com  o devido  cuidado  as  duas  par- 
tes finaesda  physica,  a thermologia  e a photologia, 
vemos  perfeitamente  que  ellas,  pela  sua  natural 
complexidade  e desen volvimento,  tem  que  se  con- 
stituir  mais  tarde  ou  mais  cedo  disciplinas  indepen- 
dentes.  E cotno  as  questoes  que  Ihes  dizem  re- 
speito  sao  todas  de  irradiacao,  calorii'ica  ou  lutni- 
nosa,  bem  podera  ser  radiologia  o seu  futuro  nome1 
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Ahi  entao  a physica,  mais  reduzida  ainda,  li- 
mitar-se-a,  como  deve,  as  propriedades  geraes  da 
materia  bruta,  a barologia  e a phonologia. 

Devemos  accrescentar,  nao  sem  tempo,  que  a 
optica  parece  querer  assumir  por  si  so  os  foros  de 
sciencia  isolada:  muita  gente  habilitada  e compe- 
tente  como  tal  ja  a considera. 

Passemos  agora  a analyse  da  segunda  das  par- 
tes componentes  da  sciencias  physicas. 

A chimica,  sciencia  a todos  os  titulos  funda- 
mental, estuda  as  propriedades  particulares  dos  cor- 
pos  e as  modificacoes  que  nelles  se  passam  alte- 
rando-lhes  a constituicao  intima,  isto  e,  as  compo- 
sicSes  e as  decomposicSes  chimicas.  E como  os 
corpos  que  se  apresentam  a nossa  observa$ao  sao 
mineraes  ou  organicos , surge  a divisao  natural  da 
chimica  descriptiva  em  duas  partes  distinctas:  a chi- 
mica mineral  e a chimica  organica  : aquella  occupan- 
do-se  com  os  compostos  inorganicos,  esta  com  os 
productos  carbonados,  ambas  precedidas  da  parte 
fundamental  — a chimica  geral , que  deve  levar  o seu 
esti  do  as  leis  de  combinacao,  a nomenclatura  e no- 
tacoes,  aos  pesos  atomicos  e moleculares,  as  rea- 
coes  chimicas,  ao  reconhecimento  de  acidos,  bases 
e saes,  aos  radicaes,  as  leis  da  allotropia  e de  isome- 
ria  e finalmente  a diffusao,  osmose  e crystallisa^ao. 

Sobre  as  questbes  de  allotropia  e de  isomeria, 
forcoso  e que  demoremos  urn  pouco  mais  a nossa 
atten$ao,  ainda  em  abono  a primitiva  e capital 
ideia  desta  classificacao. 

Os  phenomenos  physicos  produzidos  acciden- 
falmente  em  um  trabalho  chimico  qualquer,  calor 
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ou  luz  por  exemplo,  provam,  e exhuberantemente, 
a intima  ligacao  das  duas  sciencias,  a ponto  ate  de  j 
alguem  ficar  na  duvida  sobre  collocal-os  tia  physica,  , 
para  onde  devem  ir,  ou  si  na  chimica,  onde  real- 
mente  se  manifestam.  Mas  onde  a impossibilidade 
de  separacao  das  duas  sciencias  fundatnentaes  se 
torna  clarissima,  e nos  phenomenos  de  allotropia 
e de  isomerismo  : alii  coino  que  as  duas  sciencias 

estao  a se  misturar,  a se  confundir,  formando  um 
todo  unico.  E como  a physica  se  pretide  as  inathe- 
niaticas  pela  barologia,  fica  entao  nitidamente 
accentuada  a ligacao  intima  entre  as  mathematicas 
e as  sciencias  physicas,  isto  e.  entre  todos  os  ramos 
de  conheciinentos  que  constituem  o que  chamamos 
na  primeira  parte  sciencias  fundanientaes. 

Mas  voltemos  a chirnica  descriptiva,  que  disse- 
mos  ser  mineral  e orgamca.  Aquella  occupa-se  com 
a obtencao  e propriedades  caracteristicas  dos  inetal-  i 
loides  e dos  metaes,  corpos  que  por  sua  racional 
combinacao  dao  log'ar  a todos  os  compostos  que  a 
chimica  considera,  formando  os  metal  loides  cinco 
familias  distinctas,  deaccordo  com  o respectivo  yrao 
de  atomicidade,  e os  metaes  apenas  quatro,  por  ana 
logo  motivo. 

A chimica  organica,com  um  campo  vastissimo, 
tern  pot  objecto,  de  um  lado  o estudo  dos  compos- 
tos carbonados,  e de  outro  o estudo  das  leis  segundo 
as  quaes  se  transformam  constantemente  as  substan- 

cias  produzidas  nos  gabinetes  e laboratories.  K, 
conforme  ao  seu  verdadeiro  fim,  e dividida  em  chi- 
mica medica , industrial , agricola , etc.,  segundo  se 
destina  a indagaedes  pathologicas  e therapeuticas, 
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a cogita^des  industriaes  ou  a exploracdes  meramente 
agricolas.  E si  a mecanica  era  inquestionavelmente 
o mais  importante  ramo  do  dominio  mathematico,  a 
chimica  o e do  dominio  physico  : e a mecanica  do 
dominio  physico,  a mecanica  molecular,  si  nos  per- 
mittem  a expressao  comparativa  e nada  rigorosa. 

Consideremos  finalmente  a terceira  e ultima 
parte  das  sciencias  physicas. 

A electrologia  occupa-se  com  os  phenomenos 
magneticos  e electricos,  cuja  extensao  considerabi- 
lissima  e de  grande  alcance  pratico  : estuda  o ma- 
gnetismo  terrestre,  a decliuacao  e inclina§ao  das 
agulhas,  os  processos  de  magnetisacao,  a electrici- 
dade  estatica  e dynamica  em  suas  multiplas  e in- 
teressantissirnas  particularidades,  as  delicadas  ques- 
c5es  electro-magneticas,  a gal vanoplastia  e final- 
mente a energia  c-lectrica  e sua  transformacao  em 
calor,  luz  ou  trabalho  mecanico. 

Ve-se  por  ahi  o desenvolvimento  extraordinario 
da  electrologia,  desenvolvimento  que  se  tornara 
tanto  maior  quanto  mais  se  tiver  em  vista  que  esse 
ramo  de  conhecimentos  esta  ainda  agora  em  inicio 
do  muito  que  de  util  pode  em  futuro  fornecer  ao 
liomem,  Sua  separacao,  pois,  do  dominio  verdadei- 
ramente  physico  e de  todo  indispensavel  : so  assim 
ella  podara  ser  bem  interpretada  e comprehendida. 

Devemos  agora  accrescentar  algumas  linhas 
explicativas  relativamente  a metallurgia  e a chimica 
biologica  : aquella,  que  hoje  todo  o mundo  procura 
ligar  a chimica  mineral,  da  qual  entao  nao  e mais 
que  um  simples  capitulo,  esta  bem  longe  de  o ser  : 
nada  mais  e que  uma  arte,  a arte  difficil  de  extrahir 
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<do  seio  da  terra  os  mineraes  essenciaes  a acquisicao, 
em  estado  de  pureza,  dos  metaes  indispeusaveis  a 
vida  e aos  usos  do  homem. 

Vinda  desde  a rnais  remota  atitiguidade,  a arte 
metallurgica  assenta  sobre  a mecanica,  a physica,  a 
■chimica,  a electrologia,  a mineralogia  e a geologia, 
reclamando  extenso  conliecimento  de  todas  essas 
sciencias,  para  a consecueao  do  fim  que  tem  em 
vista. 

Quanto  a chimica  biologica,  nao  e ella  maisque 
urn  ramusculo  da  biologia,  a qual  se  deve  prender 
naturalmente  : desacertado,  pois,  e incluil-a  no  do- 
ininio  das  sciencias  rigorosamente  fundamentaes. 

Synthetisando  as  consideracoes  precedente- 
mente  estabelecidas,  podemos  construir  o seguinte 
quadro  explicativo  : 


f physica 


'.Sciencias  pliysicas  ■{  chimica 


I 

| electroiogia 
L 


f barologia 

I 

| phouologia 
| thermologia 
pliotologia 


i eeral 

f mineral  f medica 

( descrip'iva  ■{ 

[organica  -{  industrial 
I 

l agrioola 


f niagnetismo 
I 

•I  electricidade 


[.euergia  clectrica 


CPITULO  III 


Sciencias  naturaes 


A geographia,  ou  o estudo  da  terra,  occupa-se 
com  estudar  o globo  que  habitamos  no  triplice 
ponto  de  yista  astronomico,  physico  e politico. 
D’ahi  a sua  divisao  em  tres  partes  distinctas  : geo- 
graphia  astronomica  ou  geodesia , geographia  phy- 
sica  ou  sciencias  naturaes  propriamenie  ditas  e geo- 
graphia  politica  ou  estudo  dos  povos  e das  nafoes. 

Analysemos  separadamente  cada  uma  dessas 
partes  componentes  da  vastissima  sciencia  da 
terra. 

A geographia  astronomica,  ou  antes  a geode- 
sia, comprehende  o estudo  geometrico  da  terra, 
tanto  em  seu  conjuncto  corao  em  suas  partes  soli- 
das  ou  fluidas,  servindo-se  para  isso  ora  de  metho- 
dos  elementares  ora  de  meios  transcendentes,  for- 
necidos  pela  mathematica,  conforme  ao  campo  que 
tern  a explorar. 

Quando  o seu  estudo  se  limita  apenas  a uma 
pequena  porcao  territorial,  procurando-lhe  a forma, 
os  accidentes  e as  principaes  divisdes,  deixando  de 
lado  a forma  caprichosa  da  terra,  a precisao  a obter 
nas  operacdes  e bastante  limitada,  nao  se  tendo 
entao  neeessidade  sinao  da  mathematica  elementar 
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( arithmetica,  algebra,  geometria  e trigonometria)  e 
de  instrumentos  de  pequena  complicacao  e precisao. 
Ahi  entao  a geodesia  se  apresenta  facilima,  nao 
sendo  mais  que  uma  serie  de  applicacbes  dos  conhe- 
cimentos  geometricos  : e a topographia,  cujo  es- 
tudo  completo  deve  comprehender  o levantamento 
das  plantas,  a agrimensura,  o nivellamento  e tam- 
bem  a legislacao  das  terras. 

Quando,  porem,  se  entra  em  consideracao  com 
a forma  da  terra,  para  o estudo  consciencioso  de 
uma  grande  porcao  territorial,  de  uma  nacao  ou  de 
um  estado,  as  operacoes  entao  se  tornam  delicadis- 
simas,  delicadissimos  os  calculos  a fazer,  os  instru- 
mentos a empregar,  as  observacoes  a realisar.  Ahi 
entao  a geodesia  se  constitue  difficilima,  exigindo 
do  geog'rapho  o emprego  racional  do  calculo  e da 
astronomia  : e a geomorphia  ( forma  da  terra  ) 
cujo  estudo  deve  abranger,  alem  das  observacoes 
astronomicas  indispensaveis,  para  o calculo  seguro 
da  hora,  da  latitude  e da  longitude,  tatnbem  as  ob- 
servacdes  terrestres,  que  se  prendem  directamente 
a astronomia^  o nivellamento  das  montanhas,  o es- 
tudo do  pendulo  e odesenho  das  cartas  geographi- 
cas. 

Quando,  finnlmente,  se  procura  estudar  a super- 
ficie  fluida  do  globo  terrestre,  a marcha  regular  de 
um  navio,  sua  posicao  em  alto  mar,  o geographo 
ve-se  collocado  em  um  solo  movel,  havendo  entao 
necessidade  de  methodos  especiaes  de  observacao  e 
de  instrumentos  propositalmente  construidos  para 
isso,  nao  podendo  haver,  como  e facil  perceber, 
grande  precisao  nos  resultados.  Ahi  a sciencia  da 
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terra  recebe  o nome  de  hydrographia  ou  antes  de 
navegafao , propria  apenas  aos  liomens  do  mar. 

A geographia  physica  comprehende  o estudo 
da  formafdo  da  terra  e de  todos  os  seres  inanimados 
ou  orgauicos  que  nella  tern  existencia.  D'ahi  entao 
a sua  divisao  em  tres  partes  distinctas  : a minera- 
logia,  a biologia  e a geologia  : a primeira  estudando 
o reino  mineral,  a segmnda  a materia  organisada  e 
a terceira,  finalmente,  a formacao  da  terra  e de 
tudo  aquillo  de  que  ella  se  compoe  : mares,  rios  e 
lagos;  ilhas,  continentes  e volcoes,  etc. 

Analysemos  minuciosamente  cada  uma  dessas 
tres  partes. 

A mineralogia  liga-se  directamente  a chimica, 
que  lhe  serve  de  base  : esta  determina  a natureza  e 
bem  assim  o numero  de  atomos  proprios  a cada  mo- 
lecula  mineral  ; mas  a architectura  molecular  com- 
pete a mineralogia,  que  ainda  deve  levar  o seu  es- 
tudo as  propriedades  physicas  das  diversas  especies 
mineraes  que  entrain  na  constituicao  da  crosta  ter- 
restre,  estudando  entao  conscientemente  o estado 
amorpho  e o estado  crystallino  : aquelle,  caracteri- 
sado  pela  falta  absoluta  de  formas  regulares,  per- 
feitamente  definidas  ; este,  ao  contrario,  visando  as 
formas  geometricas  mais  variadas  e perfeitas.  D’ahi 
sua  natural  divisao  em  duas  partes  distinctas  : a mi- 
neralogia geral  ou  crystallographia , e a mineralogia 
descriptiva  ou  estudo  das  especies  mineraes  : aquel- 
la,  que  pode  ser  geometrica  ou  physica,  estabelece 
as  leis  relativas  a symetria  e aos  systemas  crystal- 
linos,  as  propriedades  opticas  dos  crystaes  e bem 
assim  a accao  poderosa  que  sobre  elles  exercem  os 
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agentes  mecanicos,  calorificos  e electricos,  os  diffe- 
rentes  agrupatnentos  crystallinos  e finalmente  as 
leis  relativas  ao  isomorphismo,  ao  polymorphismo 
e a crystallogenia  ; o estudo  das  especies  ou  a mi- 
neralogia  descriptiva,  a verdadeira  mineralogia,  re- 
toma  os  corpos  simples,  metaes  e metaloides,  insti- 
tue  a verdadeira  nocao  de  especie  mineral,  dando- 
lhes  a notacao  chimica,  a nomenclatura  mineralogica 
e a classificacao. 

Falemos  mais  reservadamente  sobre  essa  del i- 
cadissima  questao  — a classificacao  das  especies  mi- 
neraes . 

Existem  muitas  classificacoes,  devendo  certa- 
mente  ser  preferivel  aquella  que  se  baseiar  no  papel 
representado  pelas  differentes  especies  na  consti- 
tuicao  da  crosta  terrestre. 

A terra  em  sua  origem,  seg'undo  as  melliores 
probabilidades,  devia  ter  sido  uin  corpo  esplierico, 
formado  de  materias  fluidas  diversas  em  alta  tem- 
peratura  e superpostas  por  ordem  de  densidade. 
Com  o resfriainento  successivo  a parte  externa  soli- 
dificou-se,  apparecendo-lhe  entao  uma  pequena 
crosta,  que  nao  podia  deixar  de  ser  formada  pela 
silica,  elemento  refractario  e leve  por  excellencia, 
e pela  alumina,  tambem  muito  refractaria,  com  os 
oxydos  dos  metaes  menos  densos.  Essa  crosta,  como 
acontece  com  as  escorias  nos  metaes  fundidos,  teve 
que  fluctuar  a principio,  tornando-se  dcpois  consis* 
tente,  como  uma  casca  solida,  separando  assim  o 
nucleo  metallico  de  uma  atmosphera  que  continha 
em  vapores  nao  so  a agua  como  tambem  todas  as 
substancias  capazes  de  tomar  o estado  gazozo,  na- 


quella  temperatura  : appareceu  entao  o primeiro 

grupo  de  mineraes,  a queos  mineralogistas  actuaes 
deram  o nome  de  mineraes  de  escorificacao , todos 
silicatados. 

Constituem  elles  o fundamento  da  crosta  ter- 
restre. 

Com  o abaixamento  gradual  da  temperatura, 
parte  dos  elementos  ern  suspensao  ua  atmosphera 
tiveram  de  condensar-se,  a principio  nas  massas 
d’agua,  e depois  na  crosta  terrestre,  por  evapora- 
cao,  precipitacao  ou  decomposicao  cliimica. 

Por  seu  turno  as  aguas  em  circulacao  conti 
nuada  na  superficie  ja  solida  carregaram-se,  como 
era  natural,  de  elementos  mineraes  em  dissolucao, 
indo  por  fitn  deposital-os  nas  fendas  da  crosta  ter- 
restre. D’ahi  o segundo  grupo  de  mineraes,  a que 
se  deu  o nome  de  mineraes  de  precipitafdo  chimica. 

E emquanto  isso  se  passava  surgiram  emana- 
c5es  do  interior  do  nucleo  central,  os  quaes,  por 
continuadas  e poderosas  reaccoes,  depuzeram  nas 
paredes  das  fendas  da  crosta,  como  mineraes  novos,. 
os  elementos  metallicos  daquelle  nucleo,  muito  es- 
pecialmente  es  metaes  de  forte  densidade,  que  nao 
haviam  logrado  attingir  os  primitivos  silicatos> 
Appareceu  assim  o terceiro  g'rupio  de  mineraes,  os 
mineraes  chamados  de  emanagcto. 

Finalmente  entra  em  scena  a actividade  orga- 
nica,  sobretudo  vegetal,  e uma  parte  do  carbonof 
do  hydrogeno,  do  oxygeno  e mesmo  do  azoto  at- 
mospherico  poude  ser  armazenada  na  crosta  terres. 
tre,  produzindo-se  entao  os  mineraes  do  quarto 
grupo  — • os  mineraes  de  origem  organica. 
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Desses  qtiatro  grupos,  o primeiro  quasi  que 
coastitue  por  si  so  as  rochas  fundamentaes  : sao 

as  pedras  da  historica  classificacao  de  Werner  ; o 
segundo,  formado  quasi  que  exclusivamente  de  saes, 
oxyggenados  ou  haloides,  vai  constituir  os  elemen- 
tos  das  differentes  jazidas  mineraes  o terceiro 
grupo  e o dos  mineraes  metallicos,  e o ultimo,  que 
forma  a transi^ao  lenta  do  mundo  mineral  para  o 
organico,  constitue  os  combustiveis  mineraes. 

Pois  a mineralogia  descriptiva  occupa-se  com  o 
estudo  methodico  e racional  desses  quatro  grandes 
grupos  de  mineraes,  mencionando-lhes  primeira- 
mente  a forma  crystallina,  os  caracteres  exteriores 
e as  propriedades  physicas,  para  depois  entao  sub- 
mettel-os  ao  massarico,  em  tubo  aberto  ou  fechado, 
no  carvao  simplesmente  ou  com  o auxilio  de  qual- 
quer  reactivo,  indo  por  dm  submettel-os  a via  liu- 
mida. 

A biologia  tem  por  fim  o estudo  da  materia  or- 
ganizada.  E como  esta  se  apresenta  ao  homem  sob 
duas  formas  as  mais  das  vezes  visivelmente  distin- 
ctas,  vegetaes  e animaes,  d’ahi  sua  natural  e logica 
divisao  em  duas  partes  tambem  distinctas  : uma,  a 
botanica , occupando-se  com  o reino  vegetal  ; outra, 
a zoologia , occupando-se  com  o reino  animal. 

Como  a mineralogia,  a botanica  compreliende 
duas  divisdes  bem  distinctas  uma  da  outra  : a bota- 
nica geral  e a botanica  descriptiva  : aquella  estabe- 
leceudo  as  leisgeraes  relativas  a anatomia  e a phy- 
siologia  vegetal,  isto  e,  os  elementos  constituintes 
do  vegetal  (raiz,  caule  e folhas)  e as  funccoes  que 
lhe  dizem  respeito,  as  funccoes  chamadas  vegetati- 


■vas  ou  sommaticas  em  seu  triplice  ponto  de  vista  : 
de  formafdo  (crescimento  e differenciacao),  de  con- 
servafdo , essenciaes  ao  acto  biologico  por  excellen- 
cia  — a nutricao  (digestao,  absorpcao,  circulacao, 
respiracao,  excrecao  e secrecao),  e de  reproducgao , 
elementar  e individual  ; a botanica  descriptiva,  ou  a 
botanica  propriamente  dita,  estuda  especialmente  a 
serie  vegetal,  do  cryptogamo  mais  rudimentar  — o 
cogumelo,  ao  phanerogarao  mais  aperfeicoado  — o 
dialypetalo  ou  o gainopetalo. 

Similhantemente  a zoologia,  que  comprehende 
duas  partes  distinctas  : a zoologia  geral  e a zoologia 
descriptiva  : aquella  estabelecendo  as  leis  geraes  re- 
lativas  a anatomia  e a physiologia  animal,  isto  e, 
os  elementos  constituintes  do  animal,  da  cellula  ao 
ao  individuo,  e bem  assim  as  funccoes  que  lhe 
dizem  respeito,  aqui  accrescidas  das  funccbes  da 
vida  animal  ou  de  relafdo ; a zoologia  descriptiva 
estudando  a serie  animal,  do  protoplasma  ao  homem- 

Releva  aqui  lembrar  que  a physiologia  na  serie 
animal,  sem  differir  da  physiologia  vegetal,  apre- 
senta-se  em  todo  o caso  visivelmente  mais  compli- 
cada.  E de  facto  : na  serie  vegetal  o estudo  das 
funccoes  se  limita  aquellas  que  foram  assigna- 
ladas  nas  linhas  precedentes,  as  funccoes  somma- 
ticas ou  da  vida  vegetativa  ; ao  passo  que  na  serie 
animal,  que  reclama  todas  ellas,  vai  esse  numero 
se  avolumando,  ate  chegar  ao  maximo  grao  de  com- 
plexidade,  quando  se  trata  do  homem  ccmo  simples 
representante  da  escala  zoologica. 

Ahi  entao  todas  as  funccSes  da  vida  de  rela- 
cao  ou  da  vida  animal  sao  consideradas,  desde  a 
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luais  ekmientar  funccao  de  motricidade,  o movimento 
parcial,  ja  rudimentarmente  observado  era  algumas. 
plantas,  ate  a mais  complicada  funccao  de  inerva- 
§ao — a rasdo. 

Ag-ora  uma  explicacao  assaz  interessante,  para 
passar  depois  a geologia. 

E as  sciencias  medicas  propriamente  ditas? 
Ellas  resultam,  deccorrem  naturalmente  do  estudo 
consciencioso  da  biologia  animal.  Ouando  um  or- 
ganismo sae  do  seu  estado  normal,  por  este  ou  por 
aquelle  motivo,  alterando-se  completamente  esta 
ou  aquella  funccao,  por  sensivel  alteracao  deste  ou 
daquelle  orgam  ou  apparelho,  o organismo  apre- 
senta  um  estado  novo,  differente  do  normal,  estado 
a que  se  da  medicamente  o nome  de  anormal , en- 
fermo  ou  pathologico  : a pathologia  deccorre  entao 
naturalmente  da  biologia  animal,  de  que  nao  e 
mais  que  parte  integrante,  elemento  constituinte. 

Notado  um  caso  pathologico  qualquer,  o homem 
procura  restaurar  o organismo  affectado,  levando-o 
geitosamente  ao  estado  normal  : o esforco  medico 
para  tanto  empregado  constitue  a therapeutica , que 
nao  podera  de  maneira  alguma  fugir  a biologia 
animal.  Finalinente  procura-se  tanto  quanto  possi- 
vel  evitar  nos  organismos  perturbacoes  quaesquer, 
isto  e,  accidentes  pathologicos : dahi  a hygiene y 
ramo  de  conhecimentos  liumanos  que  se  occupa 
com  procurar  manter  os  organismos  em  estado  de 
constante  normalidade.  Independe  da  biologia? 

Absolutamente  nao.  Entao  as  materias  propria- 
mente medicas  (pathologia,  therapeutica  e hygiene) 
ligam-se  tao  intimamente  a biologia,  como  as  mate- 
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rias  do  engenlieiro  (resistencia,  hydraulica,  con- 
struccao  e machinas)  se  ligam  ao  dominio  verda- 
deiramente  mecanico.  E arredal-as  desse  dominio, 
ou  pretender  instituil-as  como  ramos  de  conheci- 
mento  a parte,  e fugir  clamorosametite  ao  que  ha  de 
mais  firms  e incontestavel  no  dominio  scientifico. 

Consideremos  agora  a geologia,  sciencia  que, 
como  dissemos  precedentemente,  se  occupa  com  a 
constituicao  da  crosta  terrestre  ou  antes  com  a his- 
toria  da  terra.  Entram  na  formacao  desta  compos- 
tos  mineraes  e productos  organicos  : dahi  sua  na- 
tural diyisao  em  duas  partes  : a geologia  propria- 
mente  dita  e a paleontologia.  Aquella  primeira 
parte  estuda  especialmente  as  rochas,  suas  relacSes 
mutuas  e bem  assim  o papel  que  ellas  representam. 
na  constituicao  do  globo  terrestre  ; a paleontologia 
tern  mais  restricto  o campo  : occupa-se  apenas  dos 
restos  fosseis,  vegetaes  ou  animaes,  encontrados  no 
seio  da  terra. 

Ja  consideramos  a geographia  astronomica  e a 
geographia  physica,  com  o maxitno  desenvolvimento 
que  nos  permittia  este  modesto  estudo  syntlietico. 
Vejamos  por  fim,  com  o devido  cuidado,  a geogra- 
phia politica,  terceira  e ultima  subdivisao  do  estudo 
da  terra. 

Seu  campo  de  indagacoes  e assaz  vasto,  muito 
mais  do  que  realmente  se  suppoe  : basta  dizer  que 
lhe  compete  o estudo  racional  dos  povos  (racas,  lin- 
guas,  costumes  etc.)  por  um  lado;  e por  outro  a for- 
magao  dos  differentes  estados,  sua  importancia,  ri- 
queza,  commercio,  industria,  desenvolvimento,  etc.. 
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etc.,  tudo  emfim  que  Hies  affecte  a existencia,  o de- 
senvolvimento  e progredir. 

Esta  ainda  a reclamar  verdadeira  constituicao 
scientifica,  tanto  a primeira  como  a segunda  parte. 

Synthetisando  mais  ainda  as  precedentes  ideas, 
podemos  construir  o seguinte  quadro  explicativo  do 
rarao  de  conhecimentos  huraanos  que  procura  es- 
tudar  particularmente  a terra  : 


astronomic ou  geodesia. 


topographia 
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Sociologia 


A sociologia,  ou  antes  o estudo  do  liomem,. 
occupa-se  com  estudar  o homem  atravez  dos  tempos, 
da  mais  remota  antiguidade  aos  nossos  dias,  os 
seus  direitos  e haveres  na  sociedade  e bem  assim  os 
meios  indispensaveis  a sua  e a existencia  das  colle- 
ctividades.  U'abi  entao  a tripla  divisao  da  sociolo- 
gia em  historia , direito  e economia  politico.. 

A historia,  a grande  mestra  de  todos  os  ensina- 
mentos  que  nos  devem  ser  uteis,  synthese  de  tudo 
atravez  do  tempo,  a verdadeira  scienciasocial,  pode 
ser  antiga , media , moderna  e contemporanea , sendo 
em  cada  uma  dessas  partes  estudadas  minuciosa- 
mente  a vida  dos  homens  e das  sociedades  de  entao, 
no  triplice  ponto  de  vista  pratico,  intellectual  e 
moral.  E cada  uma  dessas  partes  ainda  pode  ser  ge- 
ral  ou  parcialmente  interpretada  : no  primeiro  caso 
tem-se  a historia  geral , antiga  ou  moderna  ; no  se- 
gundo  caso,  ao  contrario,  tem-se  a historia  especial, 
que  se  suburdinara  apenas  a um  dos  actos  da  vida 
de  entao,  scientifico,  religioso,  industrial,  juridico, 
ethico,  politico,  philosophic©,  commercial  ou  pra- 
tico. 
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O direito,  o supremo  regulador  dos  actos  do 
homem,  pode  ser  geral  ou  international : este  ser- 
vindo  para  manter  cs  necessarios  lacos  entre  povos 
de  nacoes  distinctas  ; o direito  geral,  civil  ou  pu- 
blico, estabeleceudo  as  leis  sociaes  indispensaveis  a 
vida  isolada  das  collectividades. 

A economia  politica,  o vertice  da  hierarchia, 
a suprema  reguladora  da  vida  politica,  individual  e 
collectiva,  trata  minuciosamente  do  capital,  do  tra- 
ballio  e da  riqueza,  estabelecendo-lhes  claramente  o 
campo,  a utilidade  e a importancia  sociaes. 

Syntheticamente  : 
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E ahi  esta,  em  tracos  bastante  largos,  a classifi- 
cacao  scientifica  que  ideiamos.  Verdade  e estar  ella 
exposta  de  modo  assaz  synthetico  ; mas  quer  nos  pa- 
recer  que  a natureza  do  assumpto  nao  reclamava 
outro  modo  de  proceder. 

De  que  servia,  por  exemplo,  entrarmos  em  mi- 
nucias  sobre  o conjuncto  da  mathemathica  ou  da 
mineralogia,  quando  o fim  que  tinhamos  em  mira 
nao  era  esse,  e sim  exclusivamente  o da  distribui- 
cao  racional  dos  ramos  de  conhecimentos,  vulgar- 
mente  conhecidos  pelo  nome  de  sciencias  ? 

Assim  pensando  e agindo,  deixamos  de  lado 
as  particularidades,  na  sublime  conviccao  de  que 
ninguem  as  reclamaria  nesta  occasiao  assaz  im- 
propria. 

E teriamos,  acaso,  deixado  de  mencionar  na 
referida  classificacao  alguma  das  sciencias  hoje  exis- 
tentes,  rigorosamente  constituidas  ? Opinamos  con- 
scientemente  pela  negativa  ; e si  o leitor  porventura 
encontrou  ahi  alguma  lacuna,  de  duas  uma  : ou  a 
sciencia  procurada  nao  e sciencia,  ou  entao  nos  nao 
a consideramos  tal. 

O militar,  por  exemplo,  nao  encontrara  ahi 
tactica,  nem  estrategia,  netn  fortifica^ao,  nem  tao 
pouco  a artilheria.  Por  que  ? Porque  essas  coisas 
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nao  constituem,  nao  podcra  absolutamente  constituir 
sciencias,  na  accepcao  verdadeira  do  vocabulo  : a 
tactica  e a estrategia  sao  filhas  exclusivas  da  experi- 
encia  das  guerras  e dos  combates,  sem  principios 
fixos,  invariaveis,  capazes  de  apresental-as  devida- 
mente  fortalecidas  aos  olhos  da  critica  imparcial  e 
justa;  a fortificacao  vai  buscar  nas  sciencias  futida- 
raentaes  e na  geograpliia  o que  lhe  e absolutamente 
indispensavel,  quer  a passageira  quer  a permanente; 
e a artilheria  nada  tem,  absolutamente  nada,  que  lhe 
justifique  o nome  pomposo  que  ora  lhe  dao  os  arti- 
Iheiros  de  todas  as  nacoes  : a verdadeira  sciencia 
militar,  do  artilheiro  como  do  infante,  e uma  e 
unica  : e a balistica,  que,  tendo  por  fim  levar  o 
projectil  ao  alvo,  naturalmente  se  divide  em  duas 
partes  distinctas  — a fundamental  — theoria  geral  do 
armameuto  (ahi  incluida  a artilheria)  e conseguin- 
temente  das  municoes  e viaturas  e a essencial  ou  ba- 
listica propriamente  dita  que  se  divide  entao  em 
balistica  interna,  externa  ou  de  effeitos,  conforme  a 
observacao  e feita  no  interior  das  boccas  de  fogo, 
no  ar  ou  no  alvo.  E isso.  mesmo,  a balistica  como 
conhecimento  scientifico,  nos  analysamos  no  local 
competente. 

E a philologia,  a metapliysica  e a psycliolo- 
gia?  perguntarao  talvez.  Ahi  vai  a resposta. 

A philologia  nao  e mais  que  um  capitulo  da 
ethnologia,  como  a metapliysica  e a psychologia 
o devem  ser  da  philosophia:  aquella,  a ethnolo- 
gia, foi  ja  considerada  a tempo  e a liora,  e a phi- 
losophia nao  o podera  ser  jamais,  porque  nao  e 
uma  sciencia  na  significacao  precisa  do  termo. 


Vimos  que  a sciencia  procura  estudar  as  leis 
que  presidem  ou  que  regem  uma  cathegoria  de  phe- 
nomenos  similhantes,  ao  passo  que  a philosophia,  a 
sciencia  da  sabedoria,  como  lhe  chamavam  antiga- 
mente,  procura  estudar  as  leis  que  sao  communs  a 
todos  os  phenomenos  existentes,  similhantes  ou  dis- 
similhantes.  Por  isso  raesmo  o estudo  philosophico 
so  pode  ser  tentado  com  proveito,  apos  todo  o co- 
nhecimento  scientifico : so  depois  do  estudo  de  to- 
dos  os  individuos  e que  poderemos  conhecer  as 
propriedades  que  porventura  elles  possam  ter  em 
commum.  O estudo  da  sciencia,  pois,  serve  de  base 
ao  da  philosophia;  mas  esta,  repetimos,  long-e  esta  de 
ser  uma  sciencia,  na  sigmificacao  precisa  do  termo. 

O leitor  que  pense  bastante,  que  certo  ha  de 
concordar  em  absoluto  com  o que  acaba  de  ouvir 
succintamente. 
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Schools  and  Museums 
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Newark,  New  Jersey 

THE  museum  that  helps  a teacher  to 
make  her  lessons  easier  for  herself 
and  more  interesting  and  more  in- 
structive to  pupils,  and  that  does  this 
constantly,  day  in  and  day  out,  and  on 
every  subject  in  the  curriculum — that  is 
the  only  museum  worth  speaking  of  in 
the  same  breath  with  schools. 

Let  me  qualify  that  a little  by  saying 
that  non-lending,  study  museums  of 
medicine,  of  Spanish  history,  of  natural 
science,  of  safety  appliances,  of  tex- 
tiles ; and  mere  gazing  museums  of  oil 
paintings,  or  Egyptian  antiquities  or 
rare  and  costly  curios,  that  all  these 
and  many  other  kinds  of  museums  may 
be  worth  an  annual  visit  by  teacher 
and  class,  and  may,  through  that  one 
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visit,  give  very  definite  help  to  class- 
room work.  But  if  a museum  is  used 
by  pupils  to  the  extent  only  of  a visit 
or  two  each  year,  it  is  not  a museum 
that  can  be  properly  alluded  to  as  an 
aid  to  schools. 

The  museum  that  really  affects 
schooling,  then,  being  one  that  teach- 
ers use  daily,  ought  to  be  in  the  school 
house  itself?  By  no  means. 

The  objects  which  teachers  can 
profitably  use  in  classes  of  all  grades 
must  be  many  in  number  and  of  al- 
most infinite  variety ; they  are  not 
easily  found ; they  often  need  to  be 
cased,  mounted  or  strengthened  for 
handling,  and  always  need  to  be 
labeled  and  often  to  be  described  in  ac- 
companying leaflets.  To  collect  and 
prepare  these  many  things  is  work 
which  calls  for  space,  tools,  appliances, 
and  skilled  workers.  It  would  be  a 
great  waste  of  money  to  gather  all  this 
museum  apparatus  into  every  building 
in  a system ; and  doing  that  would 
mean  a wasteful  duplication  of  money, 
material  and  labor,  and  the  collections 
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in  any  one  school  building  would  be  of 
little  value  to  the  others. 

These  statements,  also,  may  be  quali- 
fied. The  one  large  central  school 
building  of  a small  town  can  quite 
wisely  gather  material  for  its  own  use ; 
unless  there  is  in  the  same  town  a mu- 
seum or  some  other  educational  or- 
ganization that  will  undertake  the 
work.  The  teacher  in  a remote  coun- 
try school  house  may  advantageously 
collect  a few  things,  which  will,  in  ef- 
fect, form  a small  museum  and  be  use- 
ful to  her  and  her  successors.  A rich 
friend  of  education  may  put  into  a 
school  house  a collection  of  objects 
which,  being  wisely  labelled,  arranged 
and  cased,  may  help  the  teachers  in 
that  particular  building ; though  it 
should  be  called  a school’s  museum  and 
not  a museum  for  schools.  It  could  not 
be  a live,  growing,  daily-used  museum, 
for  it  would  have  no  staff  of  workers 
to  handle  it  and  keep  it  alive.  It  would, 
in  most  cases,  be  what  Mr.  Goode 
called  a dead  museum,  being  as  fin- 
ished and  unchanging  as  an  Egyptian 
mummy. 
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In  telling  what  a museum  lor  schools 
is  not,  I have  quite  clearly  stated  what 
it  is.  It  is  a central,  lending  collection 
of  objects  useful  in  teaching.  St.  Louis 
has  precisely  this  thing,  and  all  reports 
tell  us  that  it  is  very  helpful.  Few  cities 
are  wise  enough  to  know  that  they 
should  have  a like  institution.  And  few 
superintendents  would  recommend  that 
its  city  spend,  as  St.  Louis  does,  $12,- 
000  to  $15,000  per  year  on  the  upkeep 
of  a school  museum. 

This  lending  museum  for  schools  is 
very  much  like  a lending  library.  Be- 
fore we  had  many  large  central  libra- 
ries, and  before  they  were  as  liberally 
administered,  especially  for  children 
and  teachers,  as  they  are  now-,  it  was 
quite  a common  thing,  and  a very  good 
thing  in  its  day,  to  find  libraries  in 
school  houses.  These  school-house  li- 
braries had  two  serious  disadvantages. 
They  were  not  well  administered,  that 
is,  no  one  person  made  it  her  business 
to  know  them,  to  learn  what  subjects 
each  teacher  taught  and  when,  and 
wdiat  books  most  helped  and  enter- 
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tained  both  teachers  and  pupils  and, 
knowing  these  things,  proceeded  to 
bring  books,  teachers  and  pupils  to- 
gether at  just  the  right  point  of  need. 
The  other  and  quite  overwhelming  dis- 
advantage was  that  the  collection  of 
books,  not  being  constantly  and  wisely 
added  to,  soon  went  out  of  date  and  be- 
came almost  worthless. 

As  it  was  with  school  libraries,  set 
up  independently  in  each  building  and 
not  cared  for  and  kept  up  through  the 
ministrations  of  a central  bureau  and 
store-house  like  a main  public  library, 
so  would  it  be  with  museums  in  school 
buildings.  The  objects  in  them  would 
gather  dust,  decay,  and  become  broken, 
lose  their  labels,  lack  interest  for  pupils 
and  teachers  alike  and  come  to  the 
proper  end  of  non-managed,  non-grow- 
ing, unchanging,  dead  museums. 

Shall  we  say,  then,  that  the  museum 
a school  system  most  needs  is  merely 
a central  storage  warehouse,  contain- 
ing as  many  as  can  be  secured  of  the 
countless  things  which  teachers  use  to 
advantage  in  adding  object  teaching  to 


their  methods,  with  facilities  for  ship- 
ping the  things  to  and  from  schools  as 
requested?  Far  from  it. 

The  storehouse  is  needed  ; but  before 
the  storehouse  of  objects  useful  in  vis- 
ual instruction  can  be  called  a museum 
for  schools,  two  things  must  be  added 
to  it;  one,  a staff  of  skilled  workers; 
the  other,  collections  of  not-lent  ob- 
jects, attractively  and  instructively  in- 
stalled, and  occasionally  changed  ; to- 
gether with  frequent  special, temporary 
exhibits  which  are  either  borrowed 
or  brought  together  by  the  museum 
itself. 

Here  it  will  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
say  that  I am  writing  of  museums  as  if 
there  were  in  existence  a well-thought- 
out  and  clearly  expressed  museum  doc- 
trine, and  as  if  I had  fully  mastered 
that  doctrine.  Neither  of  these  assump- 
tions is  correct.  The  art  and  science  of 
museums  are  at  about  the  same  stage 
of  development  to-day  as  were  the  art 
and  science  of  libraries  40  years  ago ; 
and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I am  in 
the  habit  of  censuring  my  library  col- 
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leagues  when  they  seem  to  assume  that 
certain  qualities  and  functions  of  li- 
braries are  even  now  known  and  thor- 
oughly understood,  it  should  be  easy 
for  me  to  clear  myself  of  the  charge 
that  I pretend  to  know  much  about 
museums ! 

The  fact  is  that,  just  as  libraries  have 
grown  inevitably  out  of  peculiar  qual- 
ities of  modern  society,  being  far  more 
truly  products  of  our  manner  of  self- 
education  than  factors  in  that  educa- 
tion ; so  have  our  museums  come — the 
old  type  from  our  habit  of  imitating 
older  peoples  in  the  collecting  of  cur- 
ios, and  the  new  type,  and  especially 
our  educationally-oriented  museums, 
from  an  increase  of  visual  instruction 
in  our  schools. 

Now,  no  one  has  yet  pointed  out 
clearly  any  large  and  definite  service 
rendered  to  society  by  either  rhe  older 
type  of  gazing  museum  or  the  more  re- 
cent type  of  school-object-teaching 
museum.  From  this  we  may  not  con- 
clude that  either  the  old  or  the  new 
kind  of  museum  is  not  a good  and  use- 
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fill  thing  and  worthy  of  being  fostered. 
But  from  it  we  must  conclude  that  of 
the  proper  manner  of  setting  up  muse- 
ums of  any  kind — and  by  setting  up  I 
mean  doing  all  that  concerns  them, 
from  site  and  character  of  building  to 
the  details  of  the  smallest  label — we 
know  very  little,  and  can  learn  only  by 
study,  experiment  and  observation,  and 
even  then  must  draw  merely  tentative 
conclusions,  and  act  as  if  we  were  sure 
of  our  way  only  for  purposes  of  im- 
mediate administration.  It  is  as  im- 
portant to-day  that  we  have  museums 
which,  though  not  sure  of  their  way, 
nevertheless  do  things,  as  it  was  35  or 
40  years  ago  that  we  have  libraries  of 
that  same  character.  The  museum 
that  does  things  because  it  is  quite  sure 
that  they  are  the  only  right  things  to 
do,  is  quite  harmful  to  museum  devel- 
opment. In  a new  and  largely  unex- 
plored field,  only  the  inquirer  who  is 
not  only  bold  but  is  also  fully  conscious 
that  the  field  is  unexplored,  can  give 
us  useful  data  for  mapping  that  which 
is  as  yet  unknown. 
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So  much  by  way  of  apology  for,  and 
explanation  of,  a certain  assurance  of 
expression. 

Returning  now,  to  the  skilled  work- 
er<v_aaid  the  permanent  and  changing 
exhibits  which  must  be  added  to  a 
collection  of  lending  objects  for  visual 
instruction  before  that  collection  can 
properly  be  called  a school  museum : 

The  idea  of  the  teaching  museum,  or 
of  a museum  as  a definite  aid  to  current 
educational  work  has  developed 
slowly.  This  is  because  the  museum 
theory  became  fixed  in  practice  long 
before  public-supported  educational 
work  had  become  more  than  a dream 
of  the  student  of  society  and  of  the 
alms-giving  rich.  Museum  collections, 
and  collections  that  later  formed  the 
bases  of  museums,  were  at  first  made 
almost  solely  by  rulers  and  nobles.  To 
them  the  objects  collected,  plus  per- 
sonal pride  and  selfish  enjoyment,  were 
all  in  all.  The  objects,  having  been  ac- 
quired and  placed  in  proper  receptacles, 
called  for  nothing  more  of  service. 
They  were  not  to  be  used,  handled,  ex- 
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amined  and  studied  by  artists,  artisans 
or  lovers  of  art  or  of  its  history.  This 
tradition  of  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  an- 
cient, the  rare  and  the  costly  as  the 
constituents  of  a museum  has  contin- 
ued, down  to  the  present  day,  to  domi- 
nate largely  the  activities  of  nearly  all 
museums  of  the  fine  arts,  and  to  color 
the  activities  of  museums  of  other 
kinds. 

Now  comes  the  theory,  slowly  rising 
into  reasoned  belief  and  being  devel- 
oped, also  slowly,  in  actual  practice, 
that  publicly-owned  or  publicly-sup- 
ported collections  of  valuable  objects 
should  be  made  demonstrably  useful. 
When  a museum  accepts  this  theory  it . 
finds  that  it  must  at  once  equip  its  col- 
lection with  brains.  Among  these 
brains  there  should  be,  obviously,  those 
of  experts  in  art  and  its  history  and  in 
science ; also,  and  still  more  obviously, 
those  of  the  administrator,  of  the  stu- 
dent, and  of  the  expert  in  current  edu- 
cational work,  and  of  deft  workers. 

The  conclusion  seems  inevitable.  Put 
concretely  it  is  that  a collection  of 
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lending-objects,  to  be  used  by  teachers 
and  pupils,  needs  for  its  useful  and 
economic  handling  an  accompanying- 
corps  of  diligent  and  intelligent  workers. 

Our  own  modest  experience  in  this 
type  of  school  museum  in  Newark  has 
led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  a collec- 
tion of  objects  costing,  say,  a thousand 
dollars,  plus  the  activities  of  a group  of 
museum  workers  costing  ten  thousand 
per  year,  would  be  of  far  more  value  to 
a community,  chiefly  through  its  use  by 
schools,  than  would  a collection  which 
cost  a hundred  thousand  and  is  merely 
presided  over  in  the  ancient  manner  by 
a few  curators. 

As  to  the  argument  for  permanent 
exhibits,  accompanied  by  others  con- 
stantly changing,  it  is  summed  up  in 
the  statement  that  a museum  for 
schools,  a collection  of  lending  objects 
of  use  in  visual  instruction,  should  be 
attached  to  and  form  a component  part 
of  a public  museum  of  art,  science,  his- 
tory and  industry.  For  this  there  are 
many  reasons  which  can  here  be  only 
suggested. 
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The  large  public  museum,  holding 
collections  of  rare  and  precious  things 
in  the  fields  of  art,  science,  industry 
and  history,  too  fragile  or  too  precious 
or  too  large  to  lend,  beautifully  in- 
stalled and  visited  by  the  public  in  its 
idle  moments,  by  citizens  as  an  agree- 
able stimulant  to  local  pride  and  by  oc- 
casional students,  is  probably  a good 
thing  for  a community  to  construct  for 
itself  and  will  surely  continue  to  be 
constructed  by  one  community  after 
another  for  many  years  to  come.  As 
such  a museum  is,  or  is  to  be,  in  almost 
every  city,  and  as  its  fundamental  pur- 
pose is  already  avowedly  and  soon  will 
be  actually  that  of  promoting  educa- 
tion, it  is  clear  that  it  should  take  up 
into  itself  the  material  and  work  of  a 
school  museum,  properly  so  called. 
From  it  will  come  much  material,  not 
fit  for  the  purposes  of  a gazing  mu- 
seum, but  admirably  suited  to  form 
part  of  the  group  of  lending  things.  In 
it  will  be  found  experts  who  can  give 
the  school-lending  staff  assistance  in 
identifying,  arranging  and  presenting, 
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through  label  and  leaflet,  the  objects 
they  are  handling.  And,  perhaps  most 
important  of  all.  it  can  offer,  in  its  per- 
manent and  changing  and  borrowed 
exhibits,  a sufficient  reason  for  receiv- 
ing from  school  pupils,  singly,  and  in 
classes  in  school  hours,  one  or  more 
visits  each  year. 

These  visits  may  often  arouse  inter- 
ests, incentives  and  suggestions  that 
will  add  much  to  the  value  of  borrowed 
objects  seen  only  in  school  rooms. 

To  summarize  : The  good  school  mu- 
seum is  a collection  of  lending  objects 
useful  in  school  work,  prepared  by  a 
corps  of  workers  who  are  in  close 
touch  with  the  schools,  and  forming 
part  of  a general  public  museum  of  art, 
science,  industry  and  history. 
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“My  Money  Won  t Reach 
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“My  man  is  working  steady  and  we  ought  to  be  getting  on  fine, 
but  my  money  won’t  reach  even  though  I look  at  every  penny 
twice  before  I spend  it!”  “I  used  to  go  to  work  when  my  man  was 
sick  or  couldn’t  get  a job,  but  this  is  the  first  time  I ever  had  to 
go  to  work  to  get  enough  money  to  feed  the  kids,  when  he  was 
working  regular.”  “It’s  terrible  times.  Prices  go  up  and  up  all 
times,  and  pay  stays  the  same.  If  it  gets  much  worse  it  will  be 
like  the  end  of  the  world!”  “I  scrimp  along  and  buy  as  little  as 
I can,  but  I am  always  going  in  debt  now.  Once  in  so  often  I go 
and  open  my  bank  and  pay  things  up,  and  then  I just  begin  going- 
in  debt  all  over  again.” 

These  quotations  are  from  actual  statements  by  members  of 
families  who  were  interviewed  during  January  and  February, 
1918,  in  a study  of  wage  changes  and  household  budget  readjust- 
ments, conducted  by  the  Home  Economics  Committee  of  the 
New  York  Charity  Organization  Society  in  cooperation  with  a 
group  of  settlements.  Reports  were  secured  from  377  families 
of  14  different  nationalities,  living  in  four  different  blocks  in 
Manhattan.  The  families  were  not  a selected  group  except  that 
they  happened  to  live  in  one  of  the  selected  blocks,  and  happened 
to  be  at  home  and  willing  to  give  the  desired  information  when 
an  investigator  called. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  secure  a picture  of  the  present 
economic  situation  among  a varied  group  of  wage-earners,  which 
could  be  used  to  support  or  to  help  to  contradict  the  frequently 
made  statement:  “The  condition  of  all  working-class  families  is 
better  than  ever  before.  There  is  practically  no  unemployment 
and  wages  have  been  almost  universally  increased.  Even  with 
the  high  cost  of  living  these  people  are  able  to  spend  more  freely 
than  ever  before,  and  are  also  able  to  save  as  never  before.” 

This  statement  is  doubtless  true  among  certain  wage-earning 
groups,  but  the  quotations  in  the  earlier  paragraph  would  seem 


to  indicate  that  the  statement  is  not  true  with  reference  to  all 
wage-earning  groups.  This  is  also  indicated  by  the  facts  pre- 
sented graphically  in  Charts  I and  II.  Two-fifths  of  the  families 
visited  in  this  study  reported  that  they  were  having  approxi- 
mately the  same  total  family  income  as  a year  ago.  One-fifth 
of  the  families  said  that  they  were  living  on  a smaller  income  than 
a year  ago,  because  of  a wage  decrease  or  the  loss  of  the  wages 
of  one  of  last  year’s  workers.  Only  two-fifths  of  the  families 
reported  an  increase  of  total  family  income,  and  this  was  some- 
times because  the  women  and  the  children  had  gone  to  work  as 
well  as  because  of  individual  wage  increases. 

Of  the  574  individual  workers  in  these  families  employed  both 
during  January,  1917,  and  January,  1918,  fifty-seven  per  cent, 
were  reported  as  earning  the  same  amount  as  last  year,  twelve 
per  cent,  were  earning  less,  and  only  thirty-one  per  cent,  had 
apparently  received  a wage  increase. 

During  this  same  year  an  investigation  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  into  the  cost  of  living  among  608 
families  in  the  New  York  shipbuilding  district  shows  the  follow- 
ing increases  in  living  costs:  clothing,  twenty-six  per  cent.; 
furniture  and  furnishings,  twenty-three  per  cent.;  food,  thirty- 
four  per  cent.;  housing,  three  per  cent.;  fuel  and  light,  eight  per 
cent. ; general  living  costs,  twenty-six  per  cent.  Assuming  that 
these  increases  may  be  taken  as  a fair  indication  of  increases  in 
cost  for  the  New  York  working  family  in  general,  twenty-six  per 
cent,  would  seem  to  be  a safe  estimate  of  the  increased  living 
costs  for  the  families  here  studied.  Expressing  this  increase  in  a 
somewhat  different  form,  the  wage-earner's  dollar  of  January, 
1918,  had  slightly  less  than  four-fifths  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  wage-earner’s  dollar  of  January,  1917,  being  now  worth  only 
seventy-nine  cents  in  comparison  with  last  year’s  dollar.  If  a 
worker  happened  to  be  earning  $20  a week  each  year,  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  his  wage  would  have  become  only  $15.80  in 
January,  1918.  If  the  standard  of  living  of  his  family  were  not  to 
be  proportionately  decreased,  his  wages  should  have  been  in- 
creased during  the  year,  not  by  fifty  cents  or  a dollar  a week,  as 


CHART  I 

Proportionate  Change  in  Total  Family  Income 
January,  1917,  and  January,  1918 
377  Families,  New  York  City 


Increase  40% 

(149  families) 

No  Increase  40% 
(150  families) 

Decrease  20  % 

(78  families) 


CHART  II 

Proportionate  Change  in  Wage  of  Individual  Workers 
Employed  during  both  January,  1917 
and  January,  1918 

5-4  Workers,  377  Families,  New  York  City 

Increase  3 1 % ■■mMMMMI 
(163  workers) 

No  Increase  57% 

(302  workers) 

Decrease  I2% 

(63  workers) 

Insufficient  compar- 
ative wage  data 
(46  workers) 


frequently  happened  among  these  families,  but  by  a considerably 
larger  amount. 

In  cases  where  the  income  had  been  but  slightly  increased  or 
had  remained  stationary  during  the  year,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
radical  readjustments  had  been  found  necessary  in  family  habits 
of  expenditure?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  women  reported,  “My 
money  won’t  reach,”  and  told  of  going  to  work  themselves  in 
order  to  make  the  family  income  an  adequate  one? 

If  wage  increase  has  been  as  infrequent  among  similar  family 
groups  as  in  this  particular  group,  is  it  any  wonder  that  under- 
nourishment is  reported  to  be  rapidly  increasing  among  school 
children,  and  that  the  struggle  to  make  both  ends  meet  is  appa- 
rently becoming  acute  in  homes  where  there  was  previously  a 
comfortable  margin? 

The  situation  would  be  serious  enough  if  this  were  the  first 
year  of  high  living  costs,  but  this  is  the  fourth  year  during  which 
prices  have  been  rapidly  rising,  and  there  is  no  indication  in  the 
reports  from  these  families  of  increases  in  income  during  the 
previous  years  which  would  help  to  counterbalance  the  lack  of 
increase  during  the  year  especially  studied. 

Desirable  living  standards  must  surely  have  been  affected  by 
such  economic  pressure  as  has  been  increasingly  exerted  on  these 
comparatively  stationary  incomes.  It  would,  therefore,  seem 
essential  for  health  and  national  well-being  that  every  effort  be 
made  to  keep  living  costs  and  incomes  in  more  nearly  their  nor- 
mal relationship.  Also,  the  reports  of  household  budget  read- 
justments would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  considerable  need 
for  a greater  educational  effort  to  guide  people  towards  the  type 
of  economy  which  will  not  interfere  with  wheat  saving  and  other 
necessary  war  conservation,  and  also  not  endanger  health,  espe- 
cially the  health  of  little  children. 

Districts  Included  in  the  Investigation 
and  Kind  of  Information  Secured 

As  already  stated,  the  377  families  who  were  interviewed  in 
this  investigation,  lived  in  four  blocks  in  Manhattan.  One  block 
was  on  the  Lower  West  Side  in  the  neighborhood  of  Greenwich 


House.  One  block  was  on  the  Middle  West  Side  near  Hartley 
House.  The  two  other  blocks  were  on  the  Upper  East  Side  near 
Union  Settlement,  and  on  the  Lower  East  Side  near  University 
Settlement.  Each  block  was  selected  by  the  local  settlement  as 
representing  medium  or  better  grade  residential  districts  in  its 
neighborhood,  and  all  visiting  was  done  in  the  name  of  the 
settlement  and  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  its  residents. 

Quite  a surprising  amount  of  information  was  secured  from  the 
families,  comparatively  few  proving  unwilling  to  answer  in  con- 
siderable detail  questions  concerning  the  wages  and  occupations 
of  the  working  members  of  the  family  now  and  a year  ago,  the 
loss  or  gain  in  number  of  individual  workers,  and  the  nature  of 
any  changes  in  expenditure  habits  which  had  been  necessitated 
by  the  high  living  costs. 

In  an  investigation  like  this  a tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
families  visited  to  exaggerate  hardships  and  underestimate  the 
amount  and  frequency  of  wage  increase  might  naturally  be 
expected.  There  were,  however,  among  the  stories  but  few 
‘long  tales  of  woe’  even  when  the  investigator  was  plainly  sym- 
pathetic, and  usually  the  tone  of  the  interview  was  of  a cheerful 
endurance,  and  even  an  optimism  which  was  remarkable  under 
the  conditions  of  considerable  hardship  so  vividly  described  by 
the  men,  women  and  children  of  the  various  nationalities. 

Nationality  of  Families 

The  nationality  of  the  family  was  counted  according  to  the 
country  of  birth  of  the  head  of  the  family.  In  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  families  the  head  of  the  family  had  been  born  in 
Italy;  in  eighty-nine  families,  Ireland;  sixty-eight,  the  United 
States;  thirty-eight,  Germany;  and  fifty-five,  various  countries, 
including  France,  Russia,  Austria,  Poland,  Rumania,  Greece, 
Scotland,  England,  Norway,  and  the  British  West  Indies.  Racial 
characteristics  were  apparent  in  certain  occupational  tendencies 
and  in  the  details  of  budget  readjustments,  especially  dietary  read- 
justments. In  the  main,  however,  the  influence  of  nationality  was 
much  less  marked  than  had  been  anticipated,  indicating  the  funda- 
mental rather  than  the  racial  aspects  of  the  problems  presented. 


Occupations  of  Men  Workers  and 
Frequency  of  Wage  Change 

Many  different  occupations  were  represented  among  the  345 
men  who  were  in  the  same  type  of  employment  last  year  and 
this.  There  were  about  thirty  who  owned  small  businesses, 
about  seventy  skilled  trade  workers  in  nearly  thirty  different 
trades,  thirty  truckmen  or  drivers,  and  about  twenty  each  of 
office  employees,  clerks,  semi-skilled  factory  workers,  hotel  and 
restaurant  employees,  chauffeurs,  and  porters  or  elevator  men. 
There  were  only  about  ten  day  laborers  and  but  few  longshore- 
men. Eight  men  were  foremen  or  business  managers.  Federal 
employees  were  represented  by  three  postmen  and  a postal  clerk; 
city  employees,  by  two  detectives,  a policeman,  two  street  clean- 
ers, an  inspector,  and  a clerk.  There  were  eleven  railroad  em- 
ployees. There  were  also  bill  collectors,  a librarian,  several  musi- 
cians, an  optician,  two  scene  shifters,  and  a sign-hanger. 

The  facts  concerning  wage  increase,  lack  of  wage  increase, 
and  wage  decrease  are  shown  in  Table  I.  Because  of  the  wide 
range  in  occupations  and  the  few  representatives  in  each  occupa- 
tional group,  it  has  seemed  unwise  to  discuss  wage  tendencies 
according  to  occupation,  except  in  a general  way,  and  it  has  also 
seemed  unwise  to  present  detailed  wage  figures. 

The  most  striking  fact  indicated  by  the  study  of  present  ten- 
dencies in  men’s  wages  is  that  none  of  the  small  business  owners 
reported  an  income  increase  this  year,  and  that  the  great  majority 
reported  radical  decreases  in  income.  In  fact,  a large  proportion 
of  all  the  income  decreases  among  men  came  from  this  group  of 
owners  of  coal  cellars,  food  stores,  tailor  and  barber  shops,  news- 
stands, saloons,  tobacco  stores,  taxicab  businesses,  and  black- 
smith, tinsmith,  ironworking,  and  carpenter  shops.  All  com- 
plained of  lessened  business,  high  costs  of  material  and  labor, 
and  lessened  margins  of  profit  because  of  the  necessity  of  keeping 
selling  prices  as  low  as  possible. 

The  present  problem  of  these  men  is  a serious  one.  They  have 
often  considerable  money  invested  in  their  businesses  and  have 
worked  for  years  trying  to  make  them  successful.  Naturally 
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TABLE  I 


Change  in  Occupation  and  Wages  of  Men,  Women 
Boys  and  Girls.  377  Families,  New  York  City 


Total 

Workers 

Men 

Women 

Boys 

14-21 

Girls 

14-21 

Workers  in  same  occupation 
January,  1917,  and  Janu- 
ary, 1918 

At  a higher  wage 

141 

99 

13 

13 

16 

At  the  same  wage 

287 

178 

72 

9 

28 

At  a lower  wage 

46 

38 

6 

0 

2 

Giving  insufficient  com- 
parative wage  data 

46 

30 

7 

4 

5 

Total  workers  in  same  occu- 
pation 

520 

345 

98 

26 

5i 

Workers  in  different  occupa- 
tion, January,  1917,  and 
January,  1918 
At  a higher  wage 

22 

12 

1 

8 

1 

At  the  same  wage 

15 

13 

0 

2 

0 

At  a lower  wage 

17 

10 

3 

2 

2 

Total  workers  in  different 
occupation 

54 

35 

4 

12 

3 

Total  workers  employed  dur- 
ing both  January,  1917,  and 
January,  1918 

574 

380 

102 

38 

54 

Additional  workers,  January, 
1918 

64 

1 

26 

23 

14 

Workers  of  January,  1917,  not 
employed  January,  1918 

21 

12 

3 

2 

4 

Net  Gain  or  Loss  in  workers 
during  year 

+43 

— 11 

+23 

+21 

+10 

Total  workers,  January,  1918 

6ij 

369 

225 

59 

64 
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they  hesitate  before  giving  them  up  even  though  their  present 
incomes  may  be  absolutely  inadequate,  and  make  every  effort 
to  ‘keep  going’  in  the  hope  that  business  conditions  will  soon  be- 
come normal  again.  There  are  many  owners  of  small  businesses 
here  in  New  York.  If  the  story  of  these  men  is  typical  of  the 
present  situation  among  other  small  business  owners,  what  is  the 
solution  of  their  problem  of  providing  adequately  for  their  families? 

One  man  solved  it  for  himself  at  the  same  time  that  he  partially 
solved  the  problem  of  high  food  costs  for  his  family.  Last  fall 
he  decided  that  his  food  store  was  not  paying.  After  selling  out 
the  more  perishable  articles,  he  stored  the  rest  in  his  apartment 
and  went  to  work  in  a factory  at  a fairly  good  wage.  All  during 
the  winter  the  family  has  been  using  food  purchased  last  fall  at 
wholesale  rates  and  have  also  been  enjoying  practically  a normal 
income  instead  of  a lessened  one. 

Few  business  owners,  however,  were  among  those  who  reported 
change  of  occupation,  for  nearly  all  of  them  continued  to  keep 
their  establishments  running,  even  at  decreased  profits. 

Certain  skilled  tradesmen,  especially  machinists,  iron  workers, 
and  plumbers,  reported  wage  increases  with  considerable  uni- 
formity. Office  employees,  factory  workers,  and  truckmen  re- 
ported about  as  many  increases  as  lack  of  increases,  as  did  also 
many  of  the  skilled  tradesmen.  Of  the  clerks,  federal  and  city 
employees,  railroad  employees,  chauffeurs,  foremen  and  managers, 
and  porters  and  elevator  men,  few  reported  wage  increases  in 
comparison  with  the  number  reporting  no  wage  change.  The 
decreases  were  chiefly  among  the  business  owners  and  the  men 
engaged  in  building  trades.  These  comparisons  are  presented  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  visualization  of  the  types  of  wage- 
earners’  families  where  retrenchment  in  living  expenses  has  been 
especially  necessary. 

As  will  be  seen  in  Table  I,  only  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  men 
workers  had  changed  their  occupations  during  the  year,  and 
only  a third  of  these  changed  their  position  to  one  with  a higher 
wage.  This  rather  surprising  infrequency  of  occupational  change 
is  perhaps  explained  by  the  statement  of  one  of  the  men  who  had 
decided  not  to  change  his  position.  “I  know  that  I can  get  more 


money  somewhere  else  in  one  of  the  jobs  I’ve  been  reading  about 
in  the  papers,  but  I’ve  had  this  job  steady  for  the  last  ten  years 
and  I hate  to  give  it  up  for  something  which  may  not  be  steady.” 

Nine  men  had  left  their  occupations  to  serve  in  the  Army  or 
Navy,  and  two  men  were  away  from  home  in  shipbuilding  work. 
One  man  who  had  been  away  at  a munitions  factory,  had  re- 
turned home  and  was  at  work  in  a clothing  factory  at  a much 
lower  wage. 

During  the  year  there  had  been  a loss  of  twelve  men  workers, 
two  having  died,  seven  being  quite  permanently  incapacitated  by 
illness  or  old  age,  and  three  reporting  steady  unemployment  in 
their  trades  and  unwillingness  to  change  occupation  at  the  present 
time.  , 

One  man  who  was  previously  considered  too  old  to  work,  had 
begun  doing  some  light  work  in  order  to  ‘help  out’  his  daughters 
and  sons,  all  of  whom  were  ‘having  to  work  so  hard’. 

Occupations  of  Other  Workers  and 
Frequency  in  Wage  Change 

In  the  three  hundred  and  seventy-seven  families  there  were 
one  hundred  and  two  women  who  were  engaged  in  January,  1917, 
in  wage-earning  occupations.  During  the  year,  three  ceased  to 
work  and  twenty-six  other  women  became  wage-earners,  so  that 
there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  women  workers  in  Janu- 
ary, 1918,  or  one  in  every  three  families  in  this  particular  group 
being  studied.  Last  year  in  the  same  group  there  was  only  one 
working  woman  in  every  four  families.  What  will  be  the  situ- 
ation next  year? 

The  kinds  of  occupations  followed  by  the  women  varied  con- 
siderably according  to  nationality,  Italian  women  being  more 
frequently  reported  as  engaged  in  ‘home  work’,  usually  the  mak- 
ing of  artificial  flowers  or  the  finishing  of  garments,  and  the  women 
of  the  other  nationalities  being  more  frequently  reported  to  be 
acting  as  janitresses,  or  going  out  for  ‘day’s  work’,  or  engaged  in 
office  or  factory  work.  There  was  no  indication  of  a tendency  to 
enter  new  or  unusual  types  of  employment,  and  but  slight  ten- 
dency to  change  occupation  even  for  a higher  wage. 
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Women  received  the  smallest  percentage  of  wage  increases  of 
any  of  the  wage-earning  groups,  only  one  in  six  reporting  an 
increase,  while  one  man  in  every  two,  one  girl  in  every  two,  and 
two  boys  in  every  three  reported  an  increase  during  the  last  year 

There  were  thirty-six  boys  fourteen  to  twenty-one  years  of. 
age  who  were  working  throughout  the  year,  and  twenty-three 
boys  who  began  work  during  this  period.  Two  boys  stopped 
work,  one  because  of  illness  and  the  other  because  of  entrance 
into  college.  As  already  indicated,  and  as  would  be  normally 
expected,  a large  proportion  of  the  boys  received  wage  increases 
as  they  became  older  and  of  greater  industrial  efficiency.  They 
showed  a tendency  to  change  their  occupations  more  frequently 
than  did  the  other  workers,  and  usually  to  a higher  wage,. 

Fourteen  girls  went  to  work  during  the  year  and  four  stopped 
work,  one  because  of  her  marriage  and  three  because  of  illness. 
There  were  fifty-four  girls  who  were  employed  throughout  the 
year.  They  showed  but  slight  tendency  to  change  occupation, 
and  received  a much  smaller  percentage  of  wage  increases  than 
did  the  boys,  even  though  also  growing  older  and  gaining  in  in- 
dustrial efficiency. 

With  the  exception  of  the  boy  who  had  gone  to  college  there 
were  in  the  families  practically  no  boys  or  girls  of  working  age 
who  were  not  reported  as  being  regularly  employed,  although  in 
several  instances  the  women  expressed  great  regret  that  they 
could  not  let  the  children  stay  as  long  in  school  as  they  had 
originally  planned. 

The  frequency  of  wage  increase,  lack  of  wage  increase,  and 
actual  wage  decrease,  varies  considerably  among  the  men, 
women,  boys  and  girls  whose  reports  were  received  in  this  investi- 
gation. When  grouped  in  the  total  family  income,  these  indi- 
vidual changes  often  supplement  one  another.  For  instance,  if 
the  man  is  not  earning  enough  for  the  family  support,  the  woman 
and  children  are  more  likely  to  go  to  work,  and  vice  versa.  The 
reports  from  these  families  seem  to  indicate  that  many  have 
already  provided  all  the  workers  they  can,  and  yet  the  income 
has  not  been  increased  sufficiently  to  offset  the  increase  in  living 
costs.  What  is  to  be  done? 


Study  of  Household  Budget  Readjustments 

A set  of  suggestive  questions  concerning  probable  budget  read- 
justments was  given  to  the  investigators  but  no  special  place  was 
provided  on  the  schedule  blank  for  the  recording  of  separate 
budget  facts.  The  advantage  of  this  method  was  that  it  left  the 
family  and  the  investigator  free  to  discuss  in  detail  any  method 
of  economy  which  was  being  especially  practised  and  any  pres- 
sure of  high  prices  which  seemed  especially  difficult  or  irritating. 
The  disadvantage  of  the  method  was  that  it  brought  in  such 
widely  varying  reports  that  a detailed  statistical  summary  has 
proven  impossible.  Certain  tendencies  seem  clearly  indicated, 
however,  and  they  are,  perhaps,  all  the  more  striking  as  the  facts 
were  secured  by  such  informal  questioning  by  so  many  different 
investigators. 

Unusual  economy  in  clothing  was  reported  most  frequently. 
The  coal  shortage  during  January  enforced  a fuel  economy  in 
many  homes,  and  a number  of  families  reported  that  they  were 
unable,  because  of  the  shortage,  to  secure  sufficient  coal  to  keep 
warm.  That  the  food  shortage  in  many  homes  is  also  acute  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  almost  as  many  families  reported  that 
high  living  costs  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  get  the  customary 
amount  of  food,  as  reported  that  the  coal  situation  prevented 
them  from  getting  sufficient  fuel.  Money-saving  was  no  longer 
possible  in  many  homes,  and  often  the  report  was  made  that 
previous  savings  were  being  exhausted. 

If  the  income  were  small  in  relation  to  family  needs,  and  if  there 
were  no  reserve  fund  of  savings,  the  economies  were  much  stricter 
than  those  reported  where  conditions  were  more  favorable,  but 
throughout  the  schedules  were  interesting  and  thought-provoking 
statements  indicating  the  serious  struggle  which  many  families 
are  making  in  the  face  of  the  high  living  costs. 

The  reports  also  show  with  what  splendid  spirit  these  people 
are  making  what  they  think  to  be  their  war  sacrifices.  Com- 
plaints were  but  few.  As  one  woman  said,  \\  hat  you  can  t get 
you  just  do  without.  The  only  thing  that  s hard  is  knowing  what 
you  can  best  leave  out.”  A man  reported:  We  d like  to  ha\e 
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some  of  the  things  we  used  to  have,  but  everybody  ought  to  be 
willing  to  make  some  sacrifices  to  win  the  war.” 

With  such  a spirit  it  would  seem  that  there  should  be  little  fear 
at  present  of  a breakdown  in  morale  among  wage-earners  of  this 
type.  The  danger  would  seem  to  be  that  they  will  bear  consider- 
able hardship  for  so  long  a time  without  complaining  that  health, 
especiallythehealthof  little  children, will  be  definitely  impaired, and 
that  the  power  to  think  clearly  and  logically  will  be  exhausted  by  the 
constant  nervous  and  mental  strain  of  Imaking  two  ends  meet  when 
they  are  as  far  apart  as  are  certain  wages  and  all  living  costs  today. 

Food  Readjustments 

The  food  readjustments  among  the  families  seem  to  have  been 
practically  the  ones  which  are  normally  made  under  economic 
pressure.  Meat,  milk,  butter,  eggs,  fruits  and  vegetables  were 
reported  as  being  used  in  much  smaller  amounts,  and  frequently 
certain  or  even  all  of  these  foods  were  left  out  of  the  diet  com- 
pletely. Bread,  macaroni,  tea  and  coffee  were  being  often  used 
in  increasing  amounts,  supplemented  to  a larger  or  smaller  degree 
by  other  foods  according  to  the  amount  of  money  available  for 
food  and  the  family’s  personal  likes  and  dislikes. 

The  following  quotations  will  perhaps  illustrate  the  type  of  diet 
which  the  Italian  families  reported  that  they  were  following: 
“We  manage  to  get  enough  food  such  as  bread,  macaroni  and 
vegetables,  and  once  in  a while  some  meat.  Cheese  and  olive  oil 
cost  too  much  to  use  now,  and  this  is  a real  hardship  as  there  is  no 
good  way  to  prepare  macaroni  without  them.” 

“We  used  to  have  eggs  sometimes  but  we  haven’t  touched 
them  for  six  months.  We  just  live  on  beef  stew  and  potatoes. 
We  use  potatoes  instead  of  spaghetti  now,  because  we  can’t  get 
any  good  spaghetti  since  the  war  broke  out.” 

“Prices  of  Italian  foods  have  almost  doubled,  but  even  now 
Italians  know  how  to  manage  better  than  Americans.  Italian 
polenta  made  from  cornmeal  is  very  good  and  nourishing  when 
made  right,  and  Italian  soup  is  a meal  in  itself.” 

“We  used  to  have  lots  of  beans  but  now  we  can’t  afford  to  use 
them.” 


“Formerly  my  man  had  two  eggs  for  breakfast  and  each  of  the 
children  had  an  egg.  Now  we  never  have  an  egg  or  any  butter.” 
“Last  year  we  had  lots  of  vegetables  and  meat.  This  year  we 
don’t  have  hardly  any  variety,  but  just  eat  mostly  bread.” 

“We  are  doing  without  butter,  meat  and  vegetables,  and  about 
everything  else  but  bread,  rice  and  macaroni.” 

The  story  of  one  woman  is  perhaps  fairly  typical  of  the  extreme 
adjustments  among  the  Irish.  “We  use  a good  deal  of  cornmeal 
mush  and  put  syrup  on  it  instead  of  milk.  We  like  the  mush 
fried,  but  we  can’t  afford  to  do  that  because  fat  is  too  expensive. 
We  also  like  cornmeal  muffins,  but  they  take  eggs  and  sugar  and 
they  cost  too  much.  We  never  have  butter  any  more  and  seldom 
have  meat.  Even  potatoes  have  to  be  used  sparingly.  I got 
three  pounds  last  Saturday  a week  and  still  have  two  potatoes 
left.” 

Another  Irishwoman  said,  “What  used  to  do  for  one  meal  I 
make  do  for  two  meals  now.  No,  we  don’t  have  much,  just  bread, 
potatoes,  tea,  and  a little  butter  now  and  then.” 

The  real  hardship  in  a number  of  Irish  and  German  families 
seemed  to  be  that  now  there  were  ‘no  extras,  like  cake  and  pies’, 
and  never  a steak,  only  soup  and  stew,  and  these  often  without 
tomatoes  and  onions  to  make  them  savory. 

A German  woman  reported  that  they  used  to  have  meat  once 
or  twice  a week,  but  that  now  they  had  it  only  about  every  other 
Sunday.  Another  one  told  of  the  much  larger  amount  of  soup 
which  they  used.  “If  it’s  made  with  rice  or  noodles,  it’s  filling,” 
she  said  “and  we  don’t  miss  meat  so  much  after  eating  it.”  Pan- 
cakes also  seemed  to  be  popular  as  a meat  substitute  and  a num- 
ber of  women  spoke  of  using  them  to  make  the  basis  of  a hearty 
meal  for  the  men  in  the  family. 

Jelly  seemed  to  be  frequently  used  in  place  of  butter.  Nut  but- 
ter and  other  butter  substitutes  were  used  but  rarely.  Green 
vegetables  were  counted  as  luxuries,  and  also  any  kind  of  fresh  or 
dried  fruit. 

Reports  concerning  milk  consumption  are  especially  interesting 
in  view  of  the  present  milk  situation.  Fully  as  many  of  the 
families  reported  that  they  were  using  the  same  amount  of  milk, 
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although  often  a cheaper  grade,  as  reported  that  they  were  using 
less  or  none.  In  many  cases  there  seemed  to  be  a sufficiently 
strong  impression  of  the  value  of  milk,  especially  in  sickness,  so 
that  every  effort  was  made  to  get  it.  This  was  true  even  among 
the  Italians,  who  are  ordinarily  considered  as  not  being  especially 
enthusiastic  users  of  milk.  “Johnny,  who’s  sixteen,  has  been  sick 
with  tuberculosis  for  two  months.  We’re  buying  milk  and  eggs 
for  him,  but  the  rest  of  us  eat  no  milk  or  eggs,  just  a little  meat, 
and  a lot  of  macaroni.”  This  is  the  report  of  one  Italian  woman, 
and  another  Italian  woman  said,  “We  are  still  using  the  same 
amount  of  milk  but  we  have  to  go  without  meat  to  get  it.” 

Among  other  families  milk  was  used  with  less  apparent  appre- 
ciation. For  instance,  one  woman  was  buying  milk  for  Willie, 
aged  four,  because  he  didn’t  like  coffee! 

In  quite  a number  of  instances,  condensed  milk  was  being  used 
in  place  of  fresh  milk,  partly,  as  one  woman  explained,  because  it 
was  sweet,  and  if  you  used  it  you  did  not  have  to  buy  sugar  for 
tea  and  coffee. 

Only  three  women  spoke  of  making  any  effort  to  save  wheat 
through  the  use  of  corn  or  other  cereal,  or  of  making  any  effort  to 
reduce  their  consumption  of  wheat  bread  or  macaroni.  In  fact, 
in  many  families  there  seems  to  have  been  a radical  increase  in 
bread  and  macaroni  consumption,  not  because  of  any  unpatriotic 
feeling,  but  because  to  them  the  lessened  use  of  other  foods  and 
the  greater  use  of  bread  or  macaroni  is  the  best  way  to  feed  a 
family  when  every  penny  has  to  be  considered.  Among  this 
group  of  people,  the  method  of  securing  greater  wheat  conserva- 
tion would  seem  to  be  partly  educational  and  partly  economic. 
With  income  and  living  costs  in  more  nearly  their  normal  rela- 
tionships and  with  a certain  amount  of  educational  guidance,  it 
would  seem  to  be  a simple  matter  to  have  these  people  return  to 
a wider  use  of  milk,  eggs,  fruits,  vegetables  and  other  foods  not 
especially  to  be  conserved,  thus  automatically  using  less  bread. 
Without  lessening  the  economic  pressure  it  would  seem  much 
more  difficult  to  secure  this  essential  conservation. 

Food  waste  is  negligible  among  this  group  if  the  following  state- 
ments are  accepted  as  typical  of  their  present  feelings  towards 


waste:  “The  Food  Administration  people  came  and  asked  us  to 
save  food.  We  were  already  doing  that,  because  we  know  that  if 
we  don’t  save  today,  tomorrow  we  go  without!”  “It  makes  me 
sick!  I never  had  to  be  so  stingy  with  food  before.”  “When  I 
think  how  much  I have  to  pay  for  my  food,  it  makes  me  feel 
wicked  to  eat  as  much  as  I want.  You  can  bet  your  life,  I don’t 
waste  any  food,  or  anything  else!” 

The  economy  of  using  pushcarts  was  not  universally  conceded. 
Many  of  the  women,  even  among  the  Italians,  said  that  they 
thought  it  far  better  to  buy  in  a store,  preferably  a ‘chain  store’, 
than  to  run  your  chance  of  perhaps  getting  underweight  and 
poor  quality  from  a pushcart.  Others  felt  that  the  saving  of  a 
few  pennies  was  so  important  that  it  was  worth  while  to  sacrifice 
quality  and  perhaps  get  underweight,  and  were  buying  more 
from  pushcarts  than  ever  before. 

There  were  numerous  complaints  of  the  differences  in  the 
prices  charged  for  the  same  article  in  different  stores.  In  many 
instances,  however,  the  women  seemed  to  be  continuing  to  buy  in 
the  nearest  store  rather  than  going  longer  distances  in  order  to 
save  money.  “I  know, ’one  woman  said,  that  there  is  a store  two 
blocks  away  where  prices  are  cheaper  but  I hardly  ever  can  leave 
the  children  long  enough  to  go  there.”  Another  reported: 
“Three  of  my  children  have  had  the  measles  and  the  baby  has 
been  teething.  I just  have  to  buy  next  door,  no  matter  what 
price  is  charged.”  In  other  families  where  the  woman  was  able 
to  leave  home  more  easily  there  were  reports  of  long  trips,  some- 
times across  the  city,  to  some  place  where  prices  seemed  lower. 
One  woman  said  that  some  days  she  walked  and  walked  and 
hunted  and  hunted,  trying  to  find  the  cheapest  place  to  buy,  and 
it  was  always  so  hard  to  know  when  you  had  found  it! 

Clothing  Economies 

The  problem  of  securing  adequate  clothing  had  proven  a diffi- 
cult one  in  nearly  all  families  visited.  One  woman  reported  that 
she  had  been  able  to  afford  only  one  set  of  underwear  for  each 
child  this  winter,  and  had  had  such  a difficult  time  trying  to  keep 
it  washed  out  at  night  and  fit  to  w'ear.  Others  told  of  keeping  the 
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children  in  the  house  on  cold  days  because  of  their  lack  of  suffi- 
ciently warm  clothing. 

Clothing  gifts  from  relatives  enabled  several  families  to 
‘make  out’,  as  they  expressed  it.  In  many  families  the  clothing 
already  on  hand  made  it  unnecessary  to  purchase  much  new. 
This  was  a temporary  respite  and  was  usually  realized  as  such. 
As  one  woman  said,  “We  are  managing  with  our  old  clothing  now, 
but  I don’t  know  what  we’ll  ever  do  when  we  have  to  purchase 
anything  new,  and  everything  seems  to  be  beginning  to  wear  out.” 
Other  families  who  were  not  so  fortunate  in  being  provided  with 
generous  relatives  or  previously  adequate  wardrobes,  told  of  hav- 
ing to  take  money  from  the  bank  for  the  purchasing  of  necessary 
clothing,  or  reducing  the  food  expenditure  temporarily  to  release 
the  needed  amount  for  clothing. 

“I  patch  and  mend  and  darn  all  times,”  said  a thrifty  German 
housewife,  and  a similar  statement  was  made  over  and  over  again 
by  housewives  of  other  nationalities.  Many  women  also  spoke  of 
making  over  clothing  to  an  unusual  degree.  One  Italian  woman 
told  of  buying  rags  at  junkshops  to  make  up  into  clothing  for  her 
children. 

Several  women  complained  of  the  high  cost  of  men’s  working 
clothes.  “The  price  of  overalls  and  jumpers”  they  stated,  “has 
nearly  doubled,  and  when  these  are  purchased  for  the  man  and 
he  is  provided  with  his  much  more  expensive  shoes,  there  is  often 
little  left  over  for  the  purchase  of  clothes  for  the  rest  of  the 
family.” 

In  certain  families  the  greatly  increased  price  of  baby  clothing 
.seemed  especially  irritating.  Always  was  heard  the  complaint 
of  the  high  price  of  shoes  and  their  poor  wearing  quality.  “They’re 
made  of  paper,  not  leather,  and  they  have  to  be  repaired  almost 
before  you  wear  them,  and  yet  they  cost  almost  double  what 
used  to  give  you  a good  pair.” 

The  lifetime  of  sheets,  pillow  cases  and  towels  is  also  not 
indefinite,  and  they  are  often  being  patched  and  mended  to  the 
last  degree,  because,  as  one  Austrian  woman  expressed  it,  “I 
know  that  I won’t  be  able  to  afford  to  buy  any  more  when  these 
are  once  gone.” 


As  yet  the  problem  of  inadequate  clothing  has  not  become  as 
serious  as  the  problem  of  inadequate  feeding,  but  it  would  seem 
to  promise  to  become  so  before  the  coming  winter,  unless  the 
wage  increase  is  sufficient  to  correspond  with  the  increase  in 
clothing  costs  as  well  as  the  increase  in  food  costs. 

Rent  Readjustments 

Reducing  living  costs  by  moving  to  less  expensive  rooms  does 
not  seem  to  have  proven  a practicable  form  of  economy  for  many 
of  these  New  York  families,  for  during  the  year  only  twelve  moved 
into  rooms  for  which  less  rent  had  to  be  paid.  Three  moved  into 
apartments  for  which  more  rental  was  paid. 

In  twenty-one  instances,  the  families  reported  that  their  rents 
had  recently  been  raised  fifty  cents  to  two  dollars  a month.  One 
man  said  that  he  understood  that  the  landlords  did  not  dare  to 
raise  rents  while  the  gas  and  water  pipes  were  still  frozen  in  their 
houses  but  that  when  things  were  once  thawed  out  and  repaired, 
the  rents  were  to  go  up  decidedly. 

If  the  rental  increase  does  become  more  universal,  as  seems 
likely,  still  another  burden  will  be  added  to  the  living  costs  of 
the  small  wage  earner,  and  the  food  and  clothing  allowances  will 
be  still  further  pushed  down  towards  the  danger  point. 

Fuel  Difficulties 

The  shortage  of  coal  and  its  high  price  made  it  very  precious 
this  winter,  and  great  economies  were  practised  in  its  use.  Many 
families  reported  that  fewer  rooms  were  being  heated  than  usual, 
and  often  the  fire  was  kept  for  only  the  fewest  possible  number 
of  hours.  One  woman  told  of  trying  to  do  a little  washing  every 
day  while  she  was  cooking,  in  order  to  save  fuel.  Others  spoke 
of  greatly  reducing  the  amount  of  cooking  for  the  same  reason, 
the  making  of  corn  bread  being  stopped,  for  instance,  and  the 
cooking  of  cereals.  Cinders  were  often  washed  and  used  for  keep- 
ing the  fire  at  night,  and  several  janitresses  spoke  of  securing 
enough  cinders  from  the  ashes  of  their  tenants,  so  that  they  had 
to  buy  almost  no  coal. 


In  spite  of  all  this  economy,  however,  the  high  cost  of  fuel 
this  winter,  as  well  as  the  shortage,  proved  a definite  hardship 
in  many  families,  and  still  further  reduced  the  amount  of  the 
income  which  could  be  used  for  food  and  clothing.  One  family 
reported  that  necessary  coal  and  oil  for  the  last  three  weeks  had 
cost  $10.50  and  gas  nearly  $3.00.  They  could  scarcely  afford  it, 
but  they  had  to  keep  their  rooms  warm  for  the  babies. 

A mother  on  the  Lower  East  Side  told  in  detail  of  her  struggle 
to  keep  her  little  ones  warm,  and  the  large  amount  of  coal  which 
she  had  had  to  burn.  They  lived  on  the  first  floor  and  the 
frozen  water  pipes  had  flooded  the  unoccupied  basement  directly 
below  them,  so  that  there  was  a thick  layer  of  ice  over  the  entire 
surface.  “Believe  me,”  she  said,  “it’s  some  hard  to  heat  a room 
that’s  over  an  ice  pond!” 

A man  objected  strenuously  to  the  request  of  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration that  people  pay  no  more  than  a certain  amount  for  coal, 
and  their  lack  of  enforcement  of  the  price  ruling  among  the 
dealers:  “If  you  don’t  want  to  freeze  at  home,  you  just  have  to 
pay  what  they  ask;”  and  other  people  seemed  to  feel  similarly 
that  the  actual  securing  of  coal  was  the  essential  even  if  money 
had  to  be  sacrificed. 

The  shortage  of  wood  seemed  also  to  be  serious,  and  several 
families  spoke  of  having  to  keep  their  coal  fire  over  night  because 
they  could  get  no  wood  for  kindling  it  fresh  in  the  morning.  In 
one  home  the  baby’s  blocks  had  to  be  used  for  kindling,  and  in 
another  home  a little  girl  had  to  give  up  the  doll’s  ironing  board 
which  had  been  given  to  her  ‘Christmas  a year  ago’,  and  which 
she  had  treasured  ever  since. 

Another  difficulty  was  the  extra  expense  for  stoves  during  the  cold 
weather.  One  family  reported  that  they  could  not  get  coal  for  their 
range,  so  that  they  bought  a gas  heater  and  a gas  stove.  Then 
the  gas  froze  and  they  bought  a kerosene  stove.  They  couldn’t 
get  kerosene  so  that  they  bought  a gasolene  stove  which  they 
had  no  comfort  in  using  because  they  always  were  expecting 
that  it  was  going  to  blow  up.  After  several  weeks  of  effort  they 
had  finally  succeeded  in  securing  coal,  and  were  no  longer  using 
the  stoves  for  which  they  had  paid  considerable  money. 


Recrea  tion — Reading 

“We  used  to  go  to  shows  and  movies,  but  we  don’t  dare  spend 
a cent  foolishly  now.”  A young  couple  reported  that  they  always 
used  to  go  to  ‘a  show’  every  week,  but  now  they  went  only  about 
once  a month.  An  Irish  woman  said  that  she  still  went  to  ‘the 
movies’  regularly  but  she  had  to  go  in  the  afternoon  now  when  it 
cost  only  six  cents.  An  Italian,  who  is  devoted  to  music,  accord- 
ing to  his  wife,  used  to  go  regularly  to  the  opera,  then  he  went 
only  to  ‘little  shows’.  Later  he  could  afford  only  ‘the  movies’  and 
these  he  has  now  had  to  give  up.  In  the  same  family  the  little 
girl  began  last  year  to  take  music  lessons.  She  has  continued 
with  them  up  to  the  present  time  but  the  mother  fears  that  she 
cannot  let  her  have  them  much  longer. 

Several  families  reported  that  they  were  no  longer  able  to 
afford  to  buy  a newspaper.  The  loss  of  this  seemed  to  be  felt 
much  more  among  the  Irish  and  Germans  than  among  the  other 
nationalities.  One  woman  said  that  she  would  rather  do  without 
her  breakfast  than  her  morning  paper,  but  that  she  had  finally 
given  it  up.  Others  said  they  bought  newspapers  to  read  the 
advertisements  in  the  hope  that  they  might  find  lower  prices 
somewhere,  and  so  did  not  think  them  an  extravagance. 

Savings 

As  would  be  expected,  savings  have  proven  difficult  with  the 
slight  increase  in  wages  in  comparison  with  living  costs.  Several 
men  had  subscribed  for  Liberty  Bonds  through  their  employers 
but  were  finding  it  hard  to  meet  the  payments,  and  the  wives  ex- 
pressed doubt  if  they  would  dare  to  subscribe  to  another  Bond 
issue. 

In  certain  Italian  families  every  effort  was  being  made  to  con- 
tinue to  send  money  regularly  to  Italy,  even  if  the  strictest  econ- 
omy had  to  be  practised  here.  Almost  no  other  families  reported 
being  now  able  to  save  even  though  previously  they  had  been  able 
to  save  on  even  smaller  incomes.  As  already  indicated,  a number 
reported  that  they  were  being  forced  to  use  former  savings 
although  it  worried  them  greatly  to  have  to  use  this  reserve  fund 
for  ordinary  living  expenses. 


What  is  the  Solution  of  these  Family  Problems? 

As  the  result  of  this  study  of  wage  change  and  household 
budget  readjustments,  the  Committee  on  Home  Economics 
wishes  to  raise  the  following  questions: 

Is  the  twenty-six  per  cent,  increase  in  living  costs  during  the  last 
year  an  absolutely  necessary  increase?  Could  it  have  been  partly 
prevented  by  lessening  waste  and  inefficiency  in  production  and 
distribution?  How  can  present  costs  be  reduced  and  further  in- 
creases prevented  ? 

If  wages  are  supposed  to  have  a direct  relationship  to  living 
costs,  why  should  wages  have  increased  far  less  frequently  in 
certain  types  of  occupations  than  in  others?  Should  not  all 
employers  feel  greater  responsibility  for  increasing  wages  when 
living  costs  increase? 

Why  should  it  seem  to  be  increasingly  necessary  for  women  to 
share  in  family  support  when  the  men  in  the  families  are  still  at 
home  and  regularly  employed?  Should  not  a wage  for  men  be 
insisted  upon  which  will  be  sufficient  to  maintain  a family? 

Why  should  it  seem  to  be  unusually  necessary  for  the  children 
in  these  families  to  leave  school  as  soon  as  legally  permitted? 
Should  not  every  effort  be  made  to  prolong  the  education  of  these 
children  so  as  to  safeguard  the  future  industrial  efficiency  of  the  , 
nation? 

How  far  is  it  safe  to  let  the  present  and  future  health  of  the 
nation  be  impaired  by  such  economies  in  food,  clothing  and  fuel 
as  were  here  described  by  a group  of  families  supposedly  living  on 
fairly  adequate  incomes? 

The  Committee  on  Home  Economics  urges  that  you  realize 
vividly  the  seriousness  of  the  present  situation  among  self- 
supporting  families  of  the  type  here  interviewed,  and  work  for  an 
intensification  of  peace-time  effort  in  lowering  living  costs,  raising 
industrial  standards,  conserving  health,  and  increasing  general 
thrift,  as  the  best  possible  means  of  improving  the  present  situa-  . 
tion  and  laying  the  foundation  for  successful  economic  and  social 
reconstruction  when  the  war  ends. 
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Swift  & Company 

Issued  August  19,  1918 


Summary  of  the  Report  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission 

on  the 

Meat  Packing  Industry 


ABSTRACT  OF  STATEMENT  OF  SWIFT  & COMPANY. 


Swift  & Company  proclaims  that  it  is  in  active  competition 
with  all  other  packers  and  can  prove  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  failed  to  establish  its  statement  that  the  pack- 
ers are  in  combination  in  restraint  of  trade. 

Swift  & Company  is  glad  that  it  has  developed  an  organi- 
zation which  has  been  able  to  take  care  of  war  business  and  it 
does  not  believe  that  this  is  a time  for  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  suggest  drastic  Government  experiments  or  to 
throw  discredit  on  an  essential  industry. 

The  Trade  Commission’s  investigation  was  a one-sided  af- 
fair; the  packers  were  given  no  chance  to  present  their  side 
of  the  case;  the  report  is  so  constructed  that  it  imparts  a 
glamour  of  importance  and  significance  to  matters  that  are 
trivial;  the  whole  report  is  biased  and  presents  many  mat- 
ters in  a false  light. 

The  Commission  presents  only  such  facts  as  it  could  use  by 
adroit  construction  and  inference  to  appear  to  substantiate  the 
thesis  it  set  out  to  prove.  It  omits  scores  of  salient  facts 
which  prove  that  the  packers  are  in  competition  with  each 
other;  that  the  profits  are  so  small  as  to  have  practically  no 
effect  on  prices;  that  the  packers  have  performed  an  indis- 
pensable service  to  the  country  during  peace  and  war  times. 

The  Commission  failed  to  mention  that  the  packers  are  now 
operating  under  Government  supervision  and  that  their  prof- 
its have  been,  limited  by  the  Food  Administration  since  No- 
vember 1,  1917. 

In  attacking  packer  ownership  of  stockyards,  the  Commis- 
sion does  not  explain  that  the  principal  reason  why  packers 
have  become  interested  in  stockyards  has  been  to  provide 
proper  and  efficient  facilities  for  the  care  and  sale  of  live  stock. 
Such  ownership  gives  no  control  over  prices.  Swift  & Com- 
pany would  be  willing  to  relinquish  its  interest  in  stockyards 
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if  the  continuance  of  efficient  operation  can  be  assured.  Stock- 
yards  are  now  under  the  control  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Swift  & Company  owns  refrigerator  cars  because  the  rail- 
roads refused  to  furnish  them.  Swift  & Company  is  willing  to 
leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  Railroad  Administration,  which 
now  has  general  supervision  over  our  cars,  as  to  whether  serv- 
ice can  be  improved  by  the  Government’s  taking  them  over. 

Analysis  of  all  the  reasons  advanced  by  the  Commission  for 
its  belief  that  the  packers  are  in  combination  with  each  other 
shows  that  not  one  of  them  is  valid.  The  Commission  bases 
its  case  primarily  on  the  fact  that  the  proportions  of  live 
stock  receipts  bought  by  the  different  packers  remain  fairly 
constant  from  year  to  year,  and  that,  therefore,  there  must 
be  an  arbitrary  division  of  receipts. 

The  fact  is  that  the  packers  are  in  such  active  competition 
with  each  other  that  not  one  of  them  is  willing  to  lose  ground 
to  the  others  in  volume  of  business  handled.  Accordingly, 
they  watch  each  other  so  closely  that  no  single  packer  is  able 
to  increase  his  purchases  inordinately. 

The  Trade  Commission’s  own  figures,  however,  show  that 
Swift  & Company  has  been  able  to  increase  its  proportion  in 
four  years  to  such  an  extent  that  it  slaughtered  about  90,000 
more  cattle  in  1917  than  if  it  had  not  increased  its  proportion 
since  1913. 

Division  of  shipments  of  dressed  meats  to  eastern  mar- 
kets, another  matter  referred  to  in  the  report,  was  abandoned 
in  1902. 

There  is  nothing  illegitimate  or  suggestive  of  conspiracy  in 
restraint  of  trade  in  the  fact  that  the  packers  have  maintained 
a joint  fund  for  mutual  protection  from  unfair  attacks  against 
their  oleomargarine  business.  Associative  action  among  com- 
petitors for  such  purposes  is  found  in  many  trades. 

The  suggestion  that  the  Government  operate  branch  houses 
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of  the  packers  as  public  markets  is  impracticable  and  vision- 
ary and  indicates  how  little  the  Trade  Commission  under- 
stands the  relation  between  branch-house  organization  and 
large-scale  packing  units,  or  the  extent  to  which  the  efficiency 
of  branch-house  operation  depends  on  skill,  experience,  and 
personal  initiative.  To  attack  branch-house  organization  as 
giving  the  large  packer  an  advantage  over  the  small  packer 
is  merely  to  attack  bigness  in  itself  with  its  resulting  efficiency 
and  indispensable  service. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  even  by  purposely  omitting 
all  facts  favorable  to  the  packers,  has  failed  to  prove  that  the 
packers  are  in  combination.  They  are  in  active  competition 
with  each  other  and  have  no  control  over  prices. 


■ 

Statement  of  Swift  & Company 

Issued  August  19,  1918 

on 

Summary  of  the  Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 

on  the 

Meat  Packing  Industry 

of  July  3,  1918 


Swift  & Company  rejoices  that  through  its  long  experience 
in  the  packing  industry  it  has  been  able  to  develop  such  large 
and  efficient  packing  units  and  nation-wide  and  even  inter- 
national distributing  organizations  as  to  have  been  able  to 
serve  our  armies  abroad  and  the  armies  and  civilian  popula- 
tions of  the  Allies  during  this  period  of  war  emergency.  Be- 
cause of  our  extensive  facilities,  we  have  been  able  to  accept 
orders  for  millions  of  pounds  of  meat  from  the  Food  Admin- 
istration, and  begin  shipment  of  such  orders  within  a few 
hours  after  they  have  been  received. 

At  this  time,  governmental  as  well  as  industrial  energies 
should  be  centered  on  those  things  which  facilitate  our  war 
activities.  If  the  recent  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission on  the  packing  industry  should  result  in  drastic  Gov- 
ernment experiments  in  the  handling  of  that  industry,  the 
results  might  be  serious  from  a war-time  standpoint.  We  do 
not  believe  that  the  report  will  result  in  any  such  drastic  mea- 
sures ; even  so,  it  tends  to  throw  discredit  on  an  essential  in- 
dustry; it  arouses  suspicions  in  the  minds  of  the  public;  and 
it  possibly  lessens  confidence  among  live-stock  producers, 
some  of  whom  may  for  this  reason  slacken  their  efforts  to 
continually  increase  meat  production. 

The  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  states  that 
the  five  large  packers  are  in  combination  in  restraint  of  trade. 
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Swift  & Company  is  in  open  and  active  competition  with  all 
other  packers.  Although  a department  of  the  Government 
naturally  carries  a great  deal  of  authority  in  such  a matter, 
and  although  the  report  of  the  Trade  Commission  may  sound 
plausible  to  a great  many  readers, — especially  those  who  have 
never  studied  the  packing  business — we  believe  that  we  can 
prove  to  any  unprejudiced  person  that  the  facts  and  insinua- 
tions in  the  Trade  Commission’s  report  do  not  substantiate  the 
charge  that  there  is  monopoly  in  the  packing  industry. 

It  should  be  understood  in  the  first  place  that  the  whole 
investigation  of  the  Trade  Commission  has  been  a one-sided 
affair.  Probably  no  big  American  industry  has  ever  been  sub- 
jected to  such  scrutiny  without  having  been  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  present  its  side  of  the  case  or  to  explain  data  and  cor- 
respondence gleaned  from  the  private  files  of  its  executives. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  investigation  during  the  summer  of 
1917,  the  Trade  Commission  promised  a fair  hearing  to 
the  packers  before  any  report  was  published.  Aside 
from  five  general  questions  that  were  su limited  in  writing  to 
Swift  & Company  and  answered,  over  a year  ago,  this  com- 
pany has  had  no  opportunity  to  be  heard.  It  has  been  an 
ex  parte  investigation  from  start  to  finish. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  report  is  adroitly  con- 
structed. It  succeeds  in  imparting  a glamour  of  importance 
and  significance  to  trivial  matters;  it  describes  occurrences 
which  are  perfectly  reasonable,  legitimate,  and  ethical  in  them- 
selves in  such  a way  as  to  suggest  ulterior  motives  and  pur- 
poseful wrongdoing;  it  quotes  letters  and  fragments  of  letters 
in  such  a way  as  to  give  a totally  wrong  impression  concerning 
the  relations  between  the  large  packers ; and  it  has  failed 
to  use  hundreds  of  letters  which  might  have  been  taken  from 
our  files  showing  keen  competition  and  rivalry  among  the  pack- 
ers, where  it  took  one  that  by  sinister  construction  seems  to 
indicate  collusive  action. 
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Important  Facts  Omitted. — The  investigation  of  the 
packing  industry  was  supposed  to  have  been  a complete  and 
dispassionate  one.  Unfortunately,  however,  on  account  of  its 
one-sided  character,  it  neglects  to  mention  many  fundamental 
and  significant  facts  that  one  would  expect  to  find  in  such  a 
report. 

The  Trade  Commission  never  mentions,  for  example,  that 
the  packing  industry  has  been  operating  under  license  and  has 
had  its  profit  limited  by  the  Food  Administration  since  No- 
vember 1,  1917.  It  says  nothing  about  the  important  part  that 
we  have  played  in  the  development  of  the  live-stock  industry 
and  in  the  supplying  of  all  parts  of  the  country  with  a con- 
tinuous supply  of  fresh  and  wholesome  meats.  It  says  nothing 
about  the  low  unit  costs  of  preparing  and  shipping  meat  to 
market  due  to  large-scale  production  and  elimination  of  waste. 
It  says  nothing  of  the  minuteness  of  our  profits  per  pound 
of  product  handled,  a circumstance  which  destroys  the 
popular  notion  that  packers  profits  account  for  high 
prices  of  meats. 

In  attempting  to  prove  that  the  five  large  packers  are  work- 
ing together,  the  Trade  Commission  neglects  to  mention  nu- 
merous evidences  that  active  competition  exists.  It  says 
nothing  of  the  rivalries  evident  from  correspondence  gleaned 
from  the  packers  files ; it  says  nothing  of  the  relation  between 
live-stock  prices  and  dressed-meat  prices  and  how  their  con- 
current fluctuations  offer  as  good  an  illustration  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  as  can  be  found  in  any  trade ; it  says  noth- 
ing of  the  fact  that  packers’  profits  fluctuate  from  week  to 
week  and  that  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1917,  Swift  & 
Company  lost  money  on  its  beef  operations  during  thirteen 
out  of  fifty-two  weeks. 

The  report  fails  to  say  that  competition  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  retail  buyers  shop  around  from  the  branch  house 
of  one  packer  to  the  branch  house  of  another,  finding  differ- 
ences in  prices  for  qualities  desired;  it  says  nothing  about 
the  competition  of  shippers  and  speculators  in  the  principal 
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live-stock  markets ; it  says  nothing  about  the  competition  be- 
tween markets  which  automatically  keeps  prices  in  line  in 
different  sections  of  the  country  and  makes  impossible  any 
manipulation  of  live-stock  prices;  it  does  not  explain  that 
fresh  meat  is  a perishable  commodity  that  has  to  be  sold  with- 
in a few  days  for  whatever  it  will  bring;  it  never  even  con- 
siders war-time  problems,  and  the  important  part  that  the 
packing  industry  is  playing;  in  short,  the  Commission  avoids 
the  presentation  of  all  facts  and  circumstances  that  definitely 
controvert  the  thesis  that  it  tries  to  establish. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Report. — From  a scientific  point  of 
view,  it  is  unfortunate  that  such  an  important  Government 
document  should  so  definitely  reflect  the  temper  of  its  au- 
thors, and  should  contain  such  glaring  instances  of  prejudice. 
Before  analyzing  the  main  body  of  the  report,  the  following 
enumeration  of  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  examples  of 
misleading  presentation  of  facts  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
spirit  in  which  the  report  was  prepared. 

On  page  14,  it  says  that  “Armour  is  the  only  one  of  the 
big  packers  who  appears  to  be  interested  in  the  grain  trade, 
although  James  A.  Patten,  a large  stockholder  of  Swift  & 
Company,  is  also  one  of  the  important  factors  in  the  cereal 
markets.”  The  implication  is  that  Swift  & Company  has  in- 
terests in  the  grain  trade.  Mr.  Patten  happens  to  be  a stock- 
holder of  Swift  & Company  for  investment  purposes,  just  as 
he  is  a stockholder  in  other  corporations.  He  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  management  of  Swift  & Company,  and  Swift  & 
Company  has  no  interest  in  the  grain  trade. 

On  page  39  (and  referred  to  on  page  9)  there  is  reproduced 
part  of  a letter  written  by  a committee  of  “confidential  em- 
ployes” of  Swift  & Company  before  the  Trade  Commission 
investigation  began,  in  which  it  is  said,  “We  believe  that  as 
it  stands  today,  nothing  could  stop  criminal  prosecutions.” 
The  inference  is  that  representatives  of  the  packers  believed 
themselves  guilty  and  subject  to  prosecution;  the  fact  is  that 
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all  this  committee  meant  was  that  the  attitude  among  certain 
stock  raisers  and  among  radical  congressmen  in  Washington 
was  such  as  to  indicate  that  they  would  probably  attempt  to 
bring  about  criminal  prosecution. 

On  page  41,  the  Trade  Commission  gives  the  three  follow- 
ing principal  causes  of  violent  fluctuations  in  the  price  of 
live  stock:  first,  collusive  manipulation  by  the.packers ; second, 
disagreements  among  the  packers;  third,  raising  prices  in  a 
particular  market  to  keep  out  a competitor.  Lack  of  evidence 
to  substantiate  these  reasons  will  be  shown  in  this  analysis ; 
the  matter  is  mentioned  here  to  indicate  the  absolute  failure 
of  the  Commission  to  consider  the  fundamental  economic 
principles  underlying  the  formation  of  market  prices,  such  as 
fluctuating  receipts  of  live  stock  and  the  varying  demand  for 
meat. 

In  connection  with  this  question  of  price  fluctuations,  the 
Commission  quotes  on  the  same  page  from  an  official  of  the 
American  National  Livestock  Association  to  the  effect  that 
price  fluctuations  are  serious  because  “fully  three-quarters 
of  the  cattle  are  bought  on  the  days  of  heavy  receipts,  reduc- 
ing the  average  cost  far  below  the  average  daily  prices.”  Pre- 
vious to  recent  regulations  by  the  Pood  Administration,  the 
bulk  of  receipts  arrived  at  market  on  Mondays  and  Wednes- 
days; this  quotation  infers  that  the  prices  on  those  days  are 
lower  than  the  prices  on  other  days.  The  Monthly  Crop  Re- 
port of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  January  31, 
1916,  says:  “An  examination  of  the  market  quotations  for  the 
bulk  of  sales  of  beef  cattle  by  days  of  week  indicates  that  quo- 
tations rule  highest  on  the  days  of  largest  receipts;  that  is, 
on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  and  lowest  on  days  of  smallest 
receipts.”  A study  of  daily  hog  prices  for  1917,  as  published 
in  the  Drovers’  Journal  Yearbook,  shows  that  average  prices 
for  all  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  throughout  the  year,  were 
slightly  higher  than  the  average  prices  for  the  other  days. 
This  indicates  that  the  Trade  Commission  must  have  a very 
imperfect  grasp  of  live-stock  prices. 
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The  Part  Played  by  Mr.  Heney — The  Trade  Commis- 
sion upholds  and  praises  the  work  of  Francis  J.  Heney,  who 
was  employed  as  a special  attorney  during  the  course  of  the  in- 
vestigation. Mr.  Heney ’s  sensational  methods,  his  unfair 
use  of  testimony  drawn  from  prejudiced  witnesses,  his  device 
of  holding  hearings  to  make  public  his  insinuations  without 
giving  the  packers  an  opportunity  to  present  their  side  of  the 
case,  and  his  frequent  announcement  of  serious  charges  that 
were  not  substantiated  by  fact,  are  too  well  known  to  need 
comment  here.  We  submit  that  when  the  attorney  of  the  Trade 
Commission  publicly  charges  the  packers  with  collusion  on 
Government  contracts,  whereas  the  only  basis  for  such  a 
charge  was  that  they  were  called  into  conference  by,  and  in 
company  with,  officials  of  the  Food  Administration, — confer- 
ences expressly  sanctioned  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States, — there  is  no  reason  to  expect  fair  and  impartial  re- 
sults from  that  portion  of  the  investigation  in  which  Mr. 
Heney  took  part. 

EXTENT  OF  PACKERS’  INTERESTS. 

The  foregoing  incidents,  which  might  be  multiplied  indefi- 
nitely, are  unimportant  in  themselves,  but  they  indicate  the 
general  spirit  of  the  report.  To  proceed  with  the  line  of 
argument  used,  the  Commission  tries  to  show  the  extent  of 
the  interests  of  the  five  large  packers  by  saying  that  they 
account  for  about  “70  per  cent,  of  the  live  stock  slaughtered 
by  all  packers  and  slaughterers  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce;” that  they  have  extensive  foreign  interests;  and  that 
they  have  reached  out  into  other  fields  which  have  no  relation 
to  the  packing  business. 

Proportion  of  Total  Meat  Business. — The  Commission 
claims  that  the  packers  juggle  figures  by  saying  that  the  five 
largest  account  for  only  33^  per  cent,  of  the  total  meat  pro- 
duction of  the  country,  because  in  such  an  estimate  they 
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include  all  animals  slaughtered  on  farms.  Mr.  Hoover,  in  a 
recent  public  statement,  said  that  the  large  packers  accounted 
for  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  meat  supply  of  the 
country.  The  Commission  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  large 
packers  sell  meat  in  small  country  towns  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  that  they  come  in  direct  competition  with  home- 
killed  live  stock;  also,  that  home-killed  meats  constitute  a 
potential  competition  that  affects  live-stock  and  meat  values 
in  the  most  distant  cities. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  and  assuming  that  the  five  large  pack- 
ers account  for  approximately  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  inter- 
state slaughter,  this  is  nothing  alarming  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  this  business  is  done  by  five  companies  in  com- 
petition with  each  other — a situation  that  will  be  established 
in  the  course  of  this  analysis.  There  are  many  industries  in 
the  country  where  a single  corporation  accounts  for  as  large 
or  a larger  proportion  of  the  total  output  as  do  the  five 
large  packers  together. 

The  fact  that  the  large  packers  have  heavy  foreign  interests 
will,  of  course,  be  readily  admitted,  but  this  is  of  little  con- 
sequence in  an  argument  to  prove  that  monopoly  exists.  The 
statement  that  the  packers  have  reached  out  into  other  fields, 
however,  is  worthy  of  consideration,  because  the  Commission 
implies  that  there  has  been  no  justification  for  so  doing, 
and  that  the  only  object  has  been  to  get  control  of  the  food 
supply  of  the  nation. 

Butter,  Eggs,  and  Other  Products — Swift  & Company 
has  gone  into  no  field  that  is  not  closely  related  to  the  packing- 
industry,  either  in  the  utilization  of  by-products,  or  in  the 
utilization  of  its  vast  selling  organization,  which  was  devel- 
oped primarily  to  take  care  of  its  meat  business.  The  handling 
of  such  commodities  as  butter,  eggs,  cheese,  poultry,  and 
canned  goods,  has  been  prompted  by  the  needs  of  its  custom- 
ers, and  by  the  desire  to  use  most  economically  its  system  of 
branch  houses.  The  greater  the  volume  of  merchandise  we  can 
put  through  our  elaborate  distributing  organization,  the  lower 
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the  unit  marketing  costs,  and  the  smaller  the  “spread”  be- 
tween farm  prices  and  consumer  prices,  not  only  on  butter, 
eggs,  etc.,  but  on  meats  as  well.  The  reason  that  we  have  devel- 
oped such  a large  volume  in  these  products  is  that  we  repre- 
sent a more  economical  and  efficient  method  of  marketing  than 
is  afforded  by  other  marketing  agencies.  Furthermore,  our 
system  results  in  direct  shipment  in  car  lots  from  country 
collecting  points  to  city  distributing  stations ; it  avoids  re- 
handling and  reshipping,  and  the  goods  go  through  in  better 
condition;  they  are  more  uniform  in  quality;  and  there  is 
less  loss  from  waste. 

Hides  and  Leather. — The  Commission  says  that  the  large 
packers  hold  a dominant  position  with  reference  to  hides  and 
leather  and  that  they  tan  a large  part  of  the  leather  produced 
in  the  United  States.  The  large  packers  naturally  supply  the 
same  proportion  of  hides  as  of  animals  that  they  kill, 
or  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  domestic  supply.  Two 
or  three  of  the  largest  packers  have  their  own  tanneries 
in  order  to  insure  a steady  outlet  for  a part  of  their  hides 
rather  than  be  obliged  to  depend  on  the  vagaries  of  the  hide 
market.  They  tan  less  than  25  per  cent.,  however,  of  the  leath- 
er produced  in  the  United  States. 

The  Trade  Commission  gives  a wrong  impression  when  it 
says  that  the  large  packers  have  an  advantage  over  independ- 
ent packers  and  butchers  because  their  hides  are  arbitrarily 
given  a higher  grading,  as  “packer  hides,”  whereas  the 
others  are  known  as  ‘ ‘ country  hides.  ’ ’ This  distinction  results 
merely  from  the  fact  that  tanners  value  packer  hides  more 
highly  than  country  hides,  due  to  the  fact  that  packer  hides 
are  removed  from  the  animals  and  cured  more  skillfully  and 
uniformly,  and  hence  are  of  better  quality;  for  this  reason 
only  are  the  packers  responsible  for  the  higher  value  of  their 
hides.  The  packers  are  also  accused  of  hoarding  hides  during 
1917,  whereas  the  truth  is  that  they  sold  more  hides  than  ever 
oefore  and  got  rid  of  them  as  rapidly  as  the  market  would 
absorb  them  at  constantly  falling  prices. 
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INSTRUMENTS  OF  CONTROL. 

The  Trade  Commission  argues  that  the  iarge  packers 
achieve  control  of  the  industry  through  ownership  of  stock- 
yards,  refrigerator  cars,  and  cold  storage  plants,  through 
their  branch-house  distributive  organizations,  and  by  means 
of  interests  in  banks  and  real  estate. 

Ownership  of  Stockyards — The  functions  of  stockyards 
are  generally  misunderstood.  They  are  market  places  sup- 
plied with  pens  for  the  animals,  and  with  watering  and  feed- 
ing facilities.  Live  stock  arrives  at  the  yards  consigned  to 
commission  men,  who  sell  to  the  buyers  of  the  packers  and 
to  shippers,  dealers,  and  speculators.  Every  packing  center 
must  have  proper  and  efficiently-operated  yards,  in  order  to 
care  for  the  animals.  The  principal  reason  that  the  packers 
have  become  interested  in  the  yards  has  been  to  provide  such 
proper  facilities.  Investment  in  stockyards,  except  in  the 
very  largest  markets,  is  not  attractive  enough  to  invite  out- 
side capital.  Packer-ownership  has  resulted  in  the  develop- 
ment of  efficient  market  places  that  would  not  otherwise  have 
existed. 

Packer-ownership  of  stockyards  gives  no  control  over  prices 
of  live  stock,  and  no  control  over  the  commission  men  in  the 
yards.  Yardage  and  feed  charges  are  reasonable,  and  they 
are  uniform  to  all  patrons.  Swift  & Company  is  proud  of 
what  it  has  done  to  help  the  live-stock  industry,  as  well  as 
itself,  by  developing  efficient  stockyards.  Only  recently,  gov- 
ernment regulation  of  yards  has  been  established  under  the 
Bureau  of  Markets,  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Furthermore,  Swift  & Company  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  relinquish  its  interest  in  stockyards  if  the  public 
demands  it,  especially  if  the  continuance  of  their  efficient 
operation  can  be  guaranteed. 

Refrigerator  Cars — It  is  true  that  only  a large  concern, 
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with  a nation-wide  organization,  can  think  of  operating  re- 
frigerator cars  in  large  numbers.  The  only  reason  that  Swift 
& Company  ever  embarked  in  this  enterprise  was  that  the 
railroads  refused  to  furnish  the  cars.  Swift  & Company  has 
a fleet  of  nearly  7,000  such  cars,  and  they  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  service  rendered  the  public.  We  distribute  these 
cars  in  accordance  with  our  needs  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  in  order  to  facilitate  their  movement,  we  have  them 
closely  followed  up  to  see  that  none  get  side-tracked  or  de- 
layed. Swift  & Company,  however,  would  have  no  objection  to 
their  being  taken  over  by  the  Government,  especially  as  they 
have  been  a losing  proposition  financially  to  the  company  for 
several  years.  The  only  question  that  should  be  considered 
at  present  is  this : Could  Swift  & Company  ship  over  1,000 
carloads  of  meat  in  a single  week  to  the  American  Army  at 
home  and  abroad  and  to  the  Allies  (as  it  did  during  a recent 
week)  as  punctually  and  efficiently  under  government  owner- 
ship of  refrigerator  cars  as  under  the  present  system? 

Cold  Storage  Plants  are  necessary  in  the  handling  of 
perishable  products — especially  those  of  seasonal  production. 
The  holding  of  goods  from  seasons  of  bountiful  supply  to 
months  of  scarcity  is  an  economic  necessity,  and  is  specifically 
permitted  by  the  Food  Administration.  Swift  & Company 
rents  space  to  other  dealers  during  those  seasons  of  the  year 
when  it  does  not  use  its  full  capacity  with  its  own  products ; 
during  the  heaviest  storage  periods  we  do  not  have  enough 
space  for  our  own  products,  and  hence  we  have  to  store  large 
quantities  in  public  warehouses.  The  packers  own  but  a small 
proportion  of  the  total  cold-storage  capacity  of  the  country. 

Branch  Houses. — Branch  houses  are  located  in  all  large 
towns  throughout  the  country,  and  are  necessary  for  the 
proper  holding  and  distribution  of  the  commodities  sold. 
They  are  a necessary  adjunct  to  large  centralized  packing 
plants  because  under  this  system  goods  have  to  be  marketed 
in  far  distant  localities.  Of  course,  only  a large  company 
can  undertake  nation-wide  distribution  through  such  branch 
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houses,  but  the  branch- house  organization  in  itself  furnishes 
one  of  the  best  evidences  of  competition  among  the  large 
packers.  In  addition  to  the  five  largest  packers,  there  aie 
a number  of  others  that  are  large  enough  to  maintain  branch- 
house  selling  organizations;  in  the  large  cities  there  are  al- 
ways a number  of  packers  represented.  Retail  butchers,  in 
buying  their  meats,  shop  around  from  the  branch  house  of  one 
packer  to  those  of  the  others,  making  their  purchases  where 
prices  are  lowest  for  the  qualities  desired. 

Banks  and  Real  Estate — The  Trade  Commission  has 
gone  to  absurd  extremes  in  trying  to  connect  Swift  & Com- 
pany with  important  banking  interests.  Many  of  the  hanks 
listed  in  the  report,  in  which  Swift  interests  are  represented, 
are  small  neighborhood  banks,  in  which  members  of  the 
Swift  family  or  employes  of  Swift  & Company,  have  small 
personal  investments.  In  so  far  as  those  who  are  connected 
with  Swift  & Company  are  also  interested  in  cattle-loan  hanks, 
they  are  satisfied  that  they  have  helped  the  live-stock  industry 
by  providing  borrowing  facilities  for  live-stock  raisers  and 
feeders,  and  by  popularizing  live-stock  paper.  We  submit 

I that  there  is  nothing  in  this  charge  that  indicates  monopoly  or 
undue  control  of  live-stock  facilities ; the  same  applies  to 
the  references  to  ownership  of  real  estate. 

EVIDENCE  OF  COMBINATION. 

The  Trade  Commission  bases  its  conclusion  that  the  large 
packers  are  in  conspiracy  to  restrain  trade  on  the  ground  (1) 
that  they  are  largely  under  the  management  of  the  same  fam- 
ilies that  established  them,  and  that  ownership  rests  in  the 
hands  of  relatively  few  people;  (2)  that  they  jointly  own 
' various  properties;  (3)  that  the  packers  once  had  “beef 
pools;”  (4)  that  memoranda  from  the  files  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Sulz- 
berger indicate  that  he  had  interviews  with  other  packers 
along  about.  1913  and  1914  concerning  meat  shipments;  (5) 
that  the  percentages  of  live-stock  receipts  bought  by  the  dif- 
ferent packers  remain  approximately  constant  over  a period 
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of  time  and  in  individual  markets;  (6)  that  the  large  packers 
divide  their  foreign  business;  (7)  that  correspondence  indi- 
cates that  one  of  the  packers  tried  to  manipulate  the  cheese 
market  in  Wisconsin;  and,  finally,  (8)  that  the  packers  main- 
tain joint  funds  to  defray  expenses  undertaken  in  common. 

The  Commission’s  case  rests  on  the  accuracy  of  these 
charges,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  prove  that  the  packers 
are  actually  in  combination  with  each  other.  If  it  can  be 
shown  that  there  is  nothing  in  these  charges  to  prove  con- 
spiracy, the  elaborately  constructed  case  of  the  Trade  Com- 
mission falls  to  the  ground.  These  points  will  be  considered 
in  turn. 
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(1)  That  the  management  of  the  large  packers  is  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  families  that  established  them — a fact 
which  is  a source  of  pride  to  those  families-^-proves  nothing 
in  itself.  That  the  ownership  lies  in  the  hands  of  relatively 
few  people  proves  nothing  except  that  it  would  be  easier  for 
them  to  get  together  than  if  the  ownership  were  more  widely 
dispersed. 
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(2)  The  joint  ownership  of  properties  is  greatly  exag-  js 
gerated  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  There  are  cases  j 
where  a part  or  the  whole  of  the  capital  stock  of  certain  stock- 
yards,  iattle-loan  banks,  and  other  facilities  is  owned  by  two  jj 
or  more  packers.  In  other  words,  financial  resources  of  large 
packers  have  in  some  cases  been  combined  to  establish  facili- 
ties that  otherwise  did  not  exist  or  that  existed  in  imperfect 
form.  Swift  & Company  submits  that  in  so  far  as  it  owns  ° 
stock  in  corporations  in  which  other  packers  also  own  stock,  P 

this  does  not  represent  evidence  of  combination  among  the  C 

° s 

packers  to  restrain  trade  or  to  influence  prices.  If  there  is 
anything  in  this  that  is  incompatible  with  the  public  interest,  ’ 
we  shall  be  glad  to  make  any  adjustments  advised  by  any 
competent  and  impartial  tribunal  that  may  be  designated  by  $ 
the  Government. 

(3)  The  fact  that  the  packers  once  had  “beef  pools”  is  not 
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germane. 


The  “beef  pools” — that  is,  the  arrangements 
whereby  the  quantity  of  beef  that  could  be  shipped  by  each 
packer  to  various  large  eastern  markets — were  discontinued 
in  1902.  Although  public  opinion  would  probably  not  counte- 
nance such  arrangements  at  present,  they  were  undoubtedly 
of  benefit  to  the  public  at  large  in  that  they  helped  to  avoid 
recurrent  gluts  and  scarcities  in  eastern  markets,  and  tended 
to  steady  prices. 

(4)  Evidence  that  Mr.  G.  F.  Sulzberger  had  interviews 

with  the  other  packers  along  about  1913-14  is  introduced  to 
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convey  the  idea  that  there  still  was  some  control  of  meat 
shipments  at  that  time.  There  was  no  control,  or  “pool,”  or 
agreed  division  of  meat  shipments.  If  there  had  been  any  co- 
operative arrangement  for  mutual  protection,  instead  of  keen 
competition,  possibly  Mr.  Sulzberger  would  not  have  been  so 
dissatisfied  with  the  business  his  company  was  doing  as  to 
have  sold  out  shortly  afterwards  to  New  York  bankers. 

Furthermore,  the  importance  of  all  references  to  “beef 
pools,”  so  far  as  they  have  a bearing  on  the  present  situation, 
is  torn  down  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  own  admis- 
sion on  page  26  that  “there  is  apparently  no  ‘dressed-meat 
pool’  at  the  present  time  such  as  existed  in  the  nineties,  for 
the  reason  that  it  would  be  as  useless  as  a fifth  wheel  on  a 
wagon.”  „ 

(5)  Having  to  abandon  the  “beef  pool”  idea  as  proof 
of  conspiracy,  the  Trade  Commission  is  forced  to  rest  its  case 
primarily  on  the  fact  that  the  percentages  of  live-stock  re- 
ceipts bought  by  the  various  packers  remain  practically  con- 
stant. This  circumstance,  together  with  memoranda  and  cor- 
respondence referring  to  these  percentages,  is  accepted  as 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  packers  are  in  a definite  con- 
spiracy to  divide  live-stock  receipts  in  definite  proportions, 
and  that  this  enables  them  to  control  prices  of  live  stock  and 
prices  of  meats. 

We  admit  that  the  percentage  purchased  by  each  packer 
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remains  fairly  constant,  and  that,  on  the  face  of  it,  this  might 
appear  to  one  outside  of  the  packing  industry  as  suggesting  ll 
collusion.  To  one  in  the  packing  industry,  however,  it  is  ' 
merely  an  indication  of  keen  competition  and  rivalry  among  1}I 
the  several  large  packers. 

We,  Swift  & Company,  are  very  jealous  of  the  other  packers  J 
in  the  various  markets,  and  do  not  intend  to  let  these  concerns 
increase  their  businesses  at  our  expense.  We  keep  a weekly 
record  of  the  receipts  of  live  stock  in  the  different  markets, 
and  figure  out  the  percentage  of  total  receipts  that  we  obtain, 
and  compare  that  percentage  with  the  percentage  of  total  a 
receipts  for  the  same  week  during  the  previous  year.  We  1 
measure  our  success  in  maintaining  our  position  by  contin-  v 
uously  making  such  comparison,  and  we  follow  carefully  what  1 
the  other  packers  are  doing. 


Undoubtedly,  the  other  packers  feel  exactly  the  same  way 
toward  us,  and  measure  their  success  and  progress  in  a sim- 
ilar manner.  We  are  constantly  striving  to  increase  our  per- 
centage of  the  business,  but  any  other  packer  naturally  would 
not  willingly  permit  us  to  greatly  increase  our  percentage  of 
the  business  at  the  expense  of  his  volume. 
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The  only  way  we  could  do  so  would  be  to  pay  prices  high 
enough  above  the  market  to  get  more  than  our  usual  volume ; 
but  since,  due  to  competition,  dressed  meat  is  handled  on  a 
profit  of  only  a fraction  of  a cent  a pound,  it  would  be  a 
disastrous  thing  for  us  to  attempt.  Even  if  we  should  at- 
tempt it,  other  packers  would  undoubtedly  prevent  us  by 
meeting  our  competition  and  suffering  losses,  rather  than 
permit  us  to  permanently  get  part  of  their  trade. 


Viewed  in  its  proper  light,  therefore,  the  bugaboo  of  ap- 
proximately constant  percentages  turns  out  to  be  an  evidence 
of  rivalry  and  intense  competition.  On  account  of  the  close 
observation  of  each  other’s  purchases,  no  single  packer  is 
able  to  substantially  increase  his  business  at  the  expense  of 
the  others. 
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Nevertheless,  the  percentages  taken  by  the  different  packers 
do  vary  to  a certain  extent  from  month  to  month,  and  from 
year  to  year.  In  the  table  shown  on  page  27,  Swift  & Com- 
pany’s percentage  of  total  cattle  purchases  increased  from 
33.90  per  cent,  in  1913  to  35.07  in  1917,  an  increase  of  1.17 
per  cent,  in  four  years ; this  apparently  slight  increase  meant 
that  in  1917  Swift  & Company  slaughtered  about  90,000  more 
cattle  than  if  it  had  not  increased  its  percentage  over  that  of 
1913 ! 

In  addition  to  this  explanation  of  the  reason  why  percent- 
ages remain  constant,  Swift  & Company  absolutely  denies  that 
it  is  in  agreement  with  other  packers  with  regard  to  the  di- 
vision of  live-stock  receipts.  No  evidence  is  presented  by  the 
Commission  as  proof  of  such  an  agreement,  and  the  letteis 
bearing  on  this  subject,  when  properly  interpreted,  indicate 
rivalry  and  a desire  on  the  part  of  each  packei  to  at  least 
hold  his  own  in  the  different  markets. 

(6)  With  this  matter  explained,  there  remains  practically 
nothing  on  which  the  Trade  Commission  can  base  a claim  of 
monopoly.  So  far  as  the  division  of  foreign  business  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  true  that  the  large  American  packers,  together 
with  certain  foreign  companies,  have  had  arrangements  for 
years  providing  for  the  proportion  of  total  shipments  that 
each  should  carry  between  South  America  and  England.  Such 
a division  of  business  was  not  only  justifiable  because  it  helped 
to  make  more  regular  the  receipts  of  perishable  meats  in  Eng- 
land, but  the  arrangement  is  countenanced  by  British  law, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  problem  of  trade  restraint  m 
the  United  States.  Furthermore,  this  arrangement  is  similar 
to  the  form  of  co-operation  specifically  permitted  by  the  recent 
Webb  Bill,  which  is  intended  to  encourage  exportation  on  the 
part  of  competing  firms  in  the  United  States. 

Before  the  European  war  began  and  after  the  United  States 
unport  duty  on  fresh  meat  had  been  removed,  Swift  & Com- 
pany (through  the  Swift  Beef  Company  of  London)  made  a 
contract  with  the  Lamport  & Holt  Steamship  Company  (a 
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British  company)  providing  for  a certain  amount  of  space  to 
be  used  by  Swift  & Company  in  shipments  from  South  Amer- 
ica to  the  United  States.  Such  a contract  was  made  necessary 
by  the  fact  that  there  had  been  practically  no  refrigerated 
shipping  space  in  the  South  America-New  York  trade,  and 
that  Lamport  & Holt  was  the  only  line  to  equip  itself  with  the 
necessary  refrigerated  vessels  to  give  regular  service.  This 
contract  was  made  independently  by  Swift  & Company,  and 
does  not  represent  in  any  way  an  agreed  division  of  ship- 
ments with  the  other  packers.  Shipments  to  the  United  States 
have  been  limited  only  by  amount  of  steamship  space  offered, 
and  Swift  & Company  has  continuously  been  in  the  market  for 
all  space  obtainable.  ■ 

Our  London  representatives  have  always  been  under  in- 
structions not  to  enter  into  agreements  with  other  packers  in- 
volving division  of  shipments  to  the  United  States.  Today 
there  are  no  shipments  of  refrigerated  meat  from  South 
America  to  the  United  States  because  of  insufficiency  of  re- 
frigerated vessels,  and  shipments  to  England  are  controlled 
by  the  British  Government. 

(7)  Correspondence  presented  by  the  Trade  Commission 
indicates  that  one  of  the  packers  had  attempted  to  influence 
the  price  of  cheese  on  one  of  the  “cheese  boards”  in  Wis- 
consin. In  quoting  this  correspondence,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
implicate  Swift  & Company  by  stating  in  parentheses,  (with- 
out explanation  that  the  parenthetical  remark  was  added  by 
the  Commission  itself),  that  Swift  & Company  buys  four-fifths 
of  the  sales  of  a certain  concern  mentioned  in  the  correspond- 
ence. Swift  & Company  has  no  financial  interest  in  the  con- 
cern named ; it  buys  over  90  per  cent,  of  its  Wisconsin  cheese 
purchases  from  wholesale  dealers  in  whom  it  has  no  financial 
interest,  and  the  remainder  direct  from  cheese  factories.  It 
buys  none  on  the  cheese  hoards  in  that  state.  It  has  never 
tried  to  affect  the  quotations  on  the  cheese  boards  and  has 
never  been  in  conspiracy  with  other  packers  or  dealers  to 
do  so. 
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(8)  There  remains  only  the  statement  that  the  packers 
rave  maintained  joint  funds  to  defray  expenses  undertaken 
n common  as  proof  of  conspiracy.  It  is  true  that  the  five 
packers  have  maintained  a joint  fund  referred  to  by  the  Trade 
ommission  as  “the  oleo  pool,”  but  the  expenses  incurred 
mder  this  arrangement  have  been  to  afford  adequate  protec- 
tion against  unfair  attacks  made  against  the  oleomargarine 
business  and  the  use  of  this  product.  It  is  a very  common 
occurrence  for  competing  manufacturers  in  various  trades  to 
adopt  associative  action  for  protective  purposes ; we  see  noth- 
ing reprehensible  in  this  arrangement,  especially  as  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  prices  or  division  of  business. 

There  are  other  cases  in  which  the  attorney  of  Swift  & Com- 
oany  has  prorated  the  expenses  of  the  large  packers  in  legal 
jases  where  two  or  more  packers  were  involved ; attorneys  of 
;he  other  packers  have  often  acted  in  a similar  capacity.  We 
submit  that  there  is  nothing  in  an  arrangement  of  this  sort 
;hat  can  possibly  prove  that  the  packers  have  acted  in  re- 
d straint  of  trade. 

Conclusions  on  Monopoly. — The  foregoing  discussion 
shows  that  the  points  made  by  the  Trade  Commission  to  up- 
hold their  contention  that  a monopoly  exists,  have  no  basis  in 
fact,  and  that  they  would  not  only  be  useless  in  proceeding 
against  the  packers  in  the  courts,  but  that  they  do  not  even 
represent  any  infractions  of  accepted  standards  of  commer- 
cial ethics.  There  may  have  been  instances  years  ago  when  the 
packers  acted  together  in  such  a way  as  to  indirectly  curtail 
competition  and  to  affect  prices.  There  may  also  have  been 
instances  in  the  past  where  individual  packers  indulged  in 
practices  which  have  during  recent  years  come  to  be  consid- 
ered “unfair  competition.”  Years  ago  they  probably  received 
reductions  from  established  railroad  rates,  just  as  shippers  of 
all  commodities  did;  so  far  as  local  price  discriminations  are 
concerned,  however,  Swift  & Company  has  been  very  careful 
to  reduce  prices  only  when  forced  to  do  so  to  meet  competition, 
and  not  to  destroy  competitors. 
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The  packers  are  also  accused  of  abusing  their  power  by  ac-  , 
quiring  stock  in  and  operating  “bogus  independents.”  Swift  ' 
& Company  owns  stock  in  a great  many  corporations  that  are  ' 
not  operated  under  the  name  of  Swift  & Company,  although 
the  policy  of  the  company  has  been  to  gradually  bring  its  in- 
terests  under  that  name.  Swift  & Company  is  interested  in 
such  corporations  not  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  de-  11 
structive  competitive  policies,  but  has  acquired  them  to  ex-  11 
tend  its  own  facilities  and  improve  its  service.  Here  again  a 
Swift  & Company  would  be  glad  to  make  any  reasonable  ad-  " 
justments  requested  by  any  independent  and  impartial  tribu-  0 
nal  that  might  be  designated. 

fi 

If  the  Trade  Commission  has  definite  evidence  that  the  pack- 
ers are  guilty  of  unfair  trade  practices,  the  Trade  Commis- 
sion has  ample  power  to  eliminate  these  practices.  It  is  Swift  11 
& Company’s  policy  to  live  up  to  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  ' 
of  the  law,  and  we  know  that  we  are  conducting  our  business  c 
honestly  and  in  active  competition  with  all  other  packers.  - 
We  also  believe  that  an  unprejudiced  study  of  the  Trade  Com- 
mission’s  report  and  the  foregoing  analysis  of  its  evidence  will  11 
prove  conclusively  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  charge  that  1 
the  packers  are  conspiring  together  in  restraint  of  trade.  r 

S 

% 

RESULTS  OF  ALLEGED  COMBINATION. 

( 

Packers’  Profits — The  Federal  Trade  Commission  says  1 
that  the  packers  have  extorted  excessive  profits  from  the  peo-  ‘ 
pie  of  the  United  States,  especially  during  war  times,  but  does  * 
not  explain  how  small  these  profits  are  as  compared  with  sales 
and  that  they  amount  to  only  a fraction  of  a cent  per  pound 
on  meats.  A fair  interpretation  of  packers’  profits  proves 
conclusively  that  they  are  an  infinitesimal  factor  in  prices,  and 
that  the  common  impression  that  high  meat  prices  are  due  to 
packers  ’ profits  is  utterly  without  foundation.  It  would  seem 
that  one  of  the  vital  and  fundamental  questions  an  investiga- 
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Ion  of  the  packing  industry  ought  to  reveal  would  he : — What 
ire  the  effects  of  packers’  profits  on  prices? 

Although  the  report  states  that  the  1917  profit  of  the  five 
arge  packers  amounted  to  21.6  per  cent  of  their  net  worth, 
:he  Commission  failed  to  explain  that  it  was  very  fortunate, 
lot  only  for  the  packers  but  for  the  country,  that  their  earn- 
ings offered  some  assistance  in  financing  the  larger  operations 
and  heavy  high-priced  stocks  of  goods,  caused  largely  by  the 
war.  Swift  & Company’s  inventories  of  goods  in  process  and 
on  the  way  to  market  averaged  about  fifty  million  dollars  be- 
fore the  war;  to-day  they  amount  to  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  million  dollars. 

We  do  not  consider  that  our  book  profits  of  the  past  few 
months  have  been  permanently  earned  because  they  have  been 
tied  up  so  largely  in  these  inventories  which  are  bound  to  de- 
crease in  value  at  some  time.  Only  reasonable  dividends  have 
been  paid  and  even  with  the  remainder  of  our  profit  reinvested 
in  our  business,  we  have  had  to  issue  additional  stock  to  raise 
more  funds  to  finance  operations.  The  difficulties  of  war- 
time financing  of  a business  that  has  to  be  run  largely  on  bor- 
rowed money,  might  well  have  been  explained  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  its  report. 

Profits  have  been  only  large  enough  to  maintain  efficiency, 
and  any  drastic  reduction  of  the  profit  now  allowed  by  the 
Food  Administration  would  undoubtedly  result  in  making  it 
impossible  for  some  of  the  less  efficient  packers  to  continue  in 
business. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

Live-Stock  Cars The  first  recommendation  of  the  Com- 

mission is  that  the  Government  acquire,  through  the  Railroad 
Administration,  all  live-stock  cars  owned  by  the  packers.  It 
intimates  that  the  ownership  of  stock  cars  gives  the  packers 
a certain  power  of  control  and  a manipulation  of  the  means 
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of  transportation.  During  1917  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the 
receipts  of  live  stock  in  Chicago  arrived  in  stock  cars  ownec 
by  the  five  large  packers.  It  is  true  tfiat  Swift  & Company 
owns  stock  ears  which  are  used  in  hauling  animals  from  the 
Middle  West  to  plants  on  the  Atlantic  coast  through  territory 
where  the  railroads  do  not  operate  stock  trains  as  regularly 
as  in  the  West.  These  cars  are  now  under  the  supervision  oi 
the  Railroad  Administration  and  Swift  & Company  is  perfect 
ly  willing  to  relinquish  its  ownership  if  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration believes  that  service  can  thereby  be  improved.  They 
form  an  extremely  insignificant  factor  in  the  operations  ol 
Swift  & Company. 

Stock  Yards — The  second  recommendation  is  that  tin 
Government  acquire  the  principal  stockyards  of  the  country 
through  the  Railroad  Administration.  As  already  explained 
on  page  13,  Swift  & Company  has  become  interested  ir 
stockyards  for  the  purpose  of  improving  marketing  facilities 
Ownership  of  yards  gives  no  control  over  the  prices  of  live 
stock  or  the  methods  of  trading.  Although  all  stockyards 
have  recently  been  brought  under  the  control  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  here  again  Swift  & Com- 
pany would  be  willing  to  part  with  its  ownership  if  a continu- 
ance of  the  present  standard  of  efficient  operation  can  be  guar- 
anteed. 

Refrigerator  Cars. — The  third  recommendation  is  thal 
the  Government  acquire  all  privately  owned  refrigerator  cars 
through  the  Railroad  Administration.  The  reasons  why  Swifl 
& Company  owns  refrigerator  cars  were  explained  on  page 
14.  It  is  also  pointed  out  in  that  place  that  our  cars  are  undei 
the  supervision  of  the  Railroad  Administration  and  that  we 
would  be  perfectly  willing  to  relinquish  ownership  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  service  during  war  times  can  thereby  be  improved. 

Branch  Houses  and  Storage  Plants — We  believe  that 
the  fourth  suggestion  of  the  Commission  that  the  Government 
acquire  branch  houses  and  cold  storage  plants  belonging  to 
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he  packers  is  an  impracticable  one,  in  that  it  would  destroy 
ndividual  initiative,  result  in  poorer  handling  of  meats,  and 
Drove  more  costly.  Branch  houses  are  an  essential  part  of  a 
system  of  which  large  centralized  packing  plants  are  the  basis. 
The  operation  of  a branch  house  requires  skill  and  initiative 
m the  part  of  an  experienced  manager,  and  the  efficiency  of 
he  organization  would  suffer  if  they  were  made  into  public 
narkets  with  the  manager  responsible  only  to  the  Govern- 
nent. 

In  one  sense  the  branch-house  system  gives  the  large  packer 
an  advantage  over  the  small  packer  who  cannot  afford  such  an 
Organization,  but  to  attack  the  packers  on  this  score  is  to  at- 
ack  mere  bigness, — bigness  that  has  made  possible  the  de- 
velopment of  this  efficient  form  of  marketing  which  has  been 
af  inestimable  value  to  the  public  at  large. 
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CONCLUSION. 


It  has  been  shown  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in 
spite  of  clever  use  of  ’the  complete  and  intimate  data  to  which 
® it  had  access,  has  not  been  able  to  prove  that  the  large  packers 
110  are  in  a conspiracy  to  restrain  ti;ade  and  to  manipulate  prices. 
Not  only  has  the  Commission  failed  to  establish  a case  against 
he  packers,  but  Swift  & Company  proclaims  to  the  world  that 
it  is  in  active  and  honest  competition  with  all  other  packers. 
The  packing  industry  consists  of  a great  number  of  com- 
rifipeting  units, — some  large  and  some  small.  A few  are  big 
Jmough  to  achieve  the  economies  and  render  the  broad  and  effi- 
ient  service  resulting  from  nation-wide  organization.  Scores 
ff  smaller  packers  offer  effective  competition  in  their  more 
localized,  yet  prosperous,  efforts. 

Competition;  bigness;  an  open  field  for  small  producers; — 
what  other  industry  approaches  more  nearly  the  American 
ideal  of  business  organization? 
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APPENDIX. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  10,  1918.  f 

jl  3 

However  the  matter  is  looked  at,  there  is  a scandal  in  the  charges  against 
the  meat  packers  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  If  the  charges  are  true, 
no  honest  man  would  object  to  punishment  to  fit  the  crime,  when  proved.  If 
the  charges  are  false,  the  scandal  is  in  the  publication  of  such  an  attack  on 
one  of  the  greatest  agencies  for  winning  the  war,  and  appropriate  punish- 
ment for  the  Trade  Commission’s  bearing  false  witness  would  be  in  order. 
Caution  is  necessary  in  taking  the  charges  as  facts,  for  on  the  same  day 
that  the  charges  are  made,  disproof  is  published  regarding  another  scandal 
which  was  taken  as  truth  too  easily.  * * * 

The  Trade  Commission’s  report  is  not  necessarily  malicious,  even  if  un- 
true.  It  bears  current  date,  but  really  is  a survival  of  the  time  when  each 
city  slaughtered  for  itself.  There  are  New  Yorkers  who  remember  when 
there  were  slaughter  houses  on  almost  any  block,  and  when  it  was  a custom 
of  school  children  to  cluster  around  them  to  see  the  sights,  while  the  blood  r£ 
filled  the  gutters.  The  Commission’s  report  relates  to  that  juvenile  stage  lt! 
of  the  industry,  which  it  would  like  to  restore,  for  the  benefit  of  the  neighbor- 
hood  butchers  who  have  suffered  for  the  superior  efficiency  of  central  sup- 
ply.  * * * 


BOSTON  TRANSCRIPT. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Aug.  9,  1918. 

The  probe  of  the  packing  industry  of  the  country  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  resulted  in  a report  to  the  President  which  consists  of  sen- 
sational charges  and  revolutionary  recommendations. 

******** 

* * * Now  is  not  the  time  to  discuss,  much  less  initiate  economic  It 

revolution  predicated  upon  conditions  that  certain  doctrinaires  believe  will  it 
confront  us  when  the  war  has  been  won.  It  may  be  that  the  new  world  into 
which  we  shall  then  enter  will  require  all  the  Government  acquisitions  which 
the  commission  now  urges  upon  the  President  to  make,  but  there  are  those,  K 
and  their  number  is  by  no  means  small,  who  prefer  before  taking  the  leap  to  uo 
supplement  with  expert  opinion  the  quack  judgments  of  the  political  “hand-  M 
me-downs”  who  at  present  constitute  the  controlling  force  in  the  Federal  Hit 
Trade  Commission.  In 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Aug.  10,  1918. 

******** 

All  these  charges  involve  questions  of  fact  to  be  proved  or  disproved  he- 
re a tribunal  which  hears  evidence  on  both  sides.  * 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Trade  Commission  is  an  accusing  body  which  has 
metimes  shown  animus,  whose  result  is  that  the  public  cannot  assume  guilt 
all  who  fall  under  its  condemnation. 
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BALTIMORE  NEWS. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Aug.  9,  1918. 

* * * * 


It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a sympathizer  with  Swift  & Co.,  Armour  & Co., 
al.,  to  find  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  report  on  their  business  some 
markable  statements  and  recommendations.  * * * 

These  practices,  if  actually  indulged  in  and  if  the  terms  by  which  they 
1 -e  described  have  the  accepted  meaning,  are  covered  by  the  anti-trust  stat- 
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tes 


The  Commission  uses  language  that  the  courts  have  been  un- 


ble  to  substantiate.  Is  that  an  advisable,  even  if  it  were  a warrantable, 
ling  to  do  at  a time  when  the  Government  should  be  trying  to  keep  public 
mtiment  on  an  even  keel? 


NEWARK  NEWS. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Aug.  9,  1918. 

* * * And  the  last  move — the  recommendation  of  the  Federal  Trade 

lommission  that  the  government  monopolize  all  departments  of  the  industry 
xcept  the  actual  packing— looks  like  a gesture  of  despair. 

******** 

This  is  war  time,  and  the  first  need  is  to  guarantee  that  the  meat  products 
andled  by  the  five  great  major  groups  of  packers  be  kept  moving  steadily 
„ supply  the  nation’s  fighters  and  civilians  and  the  nation’s  allies.  It  is  not 
ontended  that  there  has  been  any  lack  of  efficiency  in  the  performance  of  this 
mge  task,  which  has  been  carried  on  by  the  packers— recently  under  govern- 
aental  direction.  * * * 
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ST.  LOUIS  TIMES. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Aug.  9,  1918. 

******** 

The  packing  house  matter,  however,  appears  to  be  entirely  differen 
There  doesn’t  seem  to  be  any  question  of  military  necessity  involved.  Wha 
ever  military  necessity  has  existed  has  been  met  by  the  packers  with  succes 
amounting  to  a triumph.  It  would  have  been  quite  impossible  for  Secretary 
Baker  to  move  a million  men  to  France  and  feed  them,  to  say  nothing  of  tb 
millions  of  English  and  French,  without  the  well  nigh  perfect  system  d< 
veloped  through  many  years  by  American  packers. 


!I 


NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE.  f 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  10,  1918.  |0| 

* * * yet  this  letter  is  not  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Justic 

for  action  or  sent  to  Congress  with  any  recommendations.  Is  it  that  tb  si 
President  believes  that  these  sensational  charges  are  untrue  and  unsuU! 
stantiated?  Are  the  packers  to  be  indicted  before  the  public  upon  grourn 
less  accusations?  Are  we  to  have  a repetition  of  the  aircraft  “scandal”  an  a( 
the  Hog  Island  “scandal”?  oi 

The  public  has  no  way  of  judging  as  to  the  truth  of  these  matters.  1 
seems  as  if  it  might  expect  from  the  government  its  careful  judgment  upo 
the  charges,  instead  of  having  them  flung  about  to  inflame  all  the  dis  ( 
contented  and  trouble  making  elements  of  the  country.  ii 

******** 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS. 

Denver,  Colo. 

Aug.  9,  1918. 

******** 

* * * Heney  was  employed  by  the  Commission  to  conduct  th 

“investigation”  of  the  packing  industry  brought  by  the  Commission,  and  i 
has  not  escaped  public  memory  the  manner  in  which  he  staged  the  hearing 
following  in  the  main  the  scenario  of  a moving  picture  production — break 
ing  into  safes,  rushing  into  court  at  all  hours,  seizing  papers  and  other  spec 
tacular  stunts,  with  Mr.  Heney  always  catching  the  spotlight. 

When  the  preliminary  report  was  published  regarding  the  profits  of  th< 
packing  companies  it  was  evident  that  the  chief  aim  was  to  make  politica 
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pital  out  of  the  whole  proceedings.  Figures  under  the  adroit  handling 
a Heney  can  be  made  to  tell  anything. 

******** 


rei 


This  report  is  a political  document  to  be  used  in  the  autumn  cam- 
* * * 


Tjj,  Seriously,  is  it  not  time  to  call  a halt?  Are  we  not  hastening  our  course 
xi  ward  Bolshevism  that  laid  Russia  low  and  made  it  an  easy  prey  to  the 
i(j  emy?  * * * 
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CHICAGO  EVENING  POST. 
Chicago,  111. 

Aug.  13,  1918. 


******** 

* * * Political  and  economic  adventuring  is  dangerous  enough  in  days 

f peace;  it  is  lunacy  at  an  hour  of  high  crisis  in  the  country’s  history. 

* * * Francis  J.  Heney  furnished  the  material  upon  which  this  re- 

ort  is  based  after  a prolonged  fishing  expedition,  improperly  dignified  as  an 

sti  svestigation.  Mr.  Heney  paraded  his  catch  in  the  columns  of  the  press, 
( sing  the  magnifying  glass  of  his  imagination  to  make  minnows  look  like 
a hales  and  sardines  like  sharks.  * * * 

ill  Even  were  we  to  accept  the  construction  placed  upon  facts  and  alleged 
ai  ,cts  by  Mr.  Heney,  we  would  still  find  ourselves  unable  to  agree  with  the 
inclusion  reached  by  the  Commission.  * * * 

******** 


On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  shown  beyond  question  that  the  business 
! feeding  our  army  and  navy  has  been  marvelously  facilitated  by  the  effi- 
ent  methods  of  the  packing  industries.  * * * 


GRAND  FORKS  HERALD. 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

Aug.  9,  1918. 

******** 

It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  the  reports  of  the  Commission  on  some 
f these  matters  have  not  always  been  such  as  to  inspire  confidence  or  com- 
land  respect.  Some  of  its  pronouncements  in  connection  with  the  meat  in- 
i:  ustry  have  been  such  as  to  cause  distrust,  because  they  have  been  rather 
- i the  nature  of  appeals  to  the  emotions  than  sober  statements  of  material 
icts  which  would  aid  to  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  situation, 
eal ; * * 
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